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PKEFAOE. 


Mr publislicM bnvini; requested roe to prepare n separtitc edition 
o! the English part ol my Itutory of Cn'tieisTn, which appeared 
in three volumca between 1000 and lOO-l. I saw no obj<’Ction 
’ to complying. One of tny subordinate (and not so very sub- 
owlinsJo) ol;jcctj in writing tho larger hook was to s’indicatc 
our literature from the charge of being 8ccond»hand and second* 
rate in Una matter j and while some reviewers had received 
the old prejudice too obcdtcnily, and with too little knowledge 
* ol the subject, to discard it. others were good enough to admit 
that I had made out no bad case. Tlicro can bs no doubt 
that, ill the present drift of public opinion, an ever-dwjn«i}jng 
minority of students obtains the full liberal education of 
, Classics first, with English and Modern Languages to follow 
in the natural order; but that is no reason why the majority 
, should bo deprived of the meat they are prepared to digest. 

At the same time, a reader who ha^ no knowledge of ancient 
criticism cannot understand the history of English; and one 
who does not know soincihing of the state of Italian criti- 
cism at tho Iwginning ol ours — of that of rroncli, German, otid 
French again later — will find hiroseU constantly at a loss. He 
, requires, therefore, a new Inlmluclion.lo put him in a position 
to comprehend the staiidpomi of Asebam and Gascoigne, as 
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PREFACE. 


well ns mncli tl^at follows; while there should be, in place oi 
the old Interclinpters, shorter links of the same kind, giving a 
brief view of the new influences as they came in. Those whe 
desire more lisht still on these subjects can, and should, consult 
the larger History. 

The bulk of the matter may remain unaltered except foi 
careful revision and correction of slips, obscurities, and the 
like. If some such things have escaped notice I can only ask 
for fiardon.* 


Eois'licr.tjn, Oc.'otcr lOll. 


' Sinco lhi.< St/ot: ivni in type, I 
tnve receivcil, by l)is grent. kindness 
of Professor Bouton of Xe<v York 
Uiiivcn^ity, II full ftbstnict of the rare 
piraplilet on Ficlcling nnd XoTel-writ- 
iinr (fee Hi:!. Cri!., ii. ii>7, note, or in/., 
p. 2:',0, notel It is highly Inudntory 
of r.elmng himself (with Eoine gculle 


Btricturcs on morolity, digressionB 
Ac.), but ECvere on his imitators bde 
folioircrs, including Smollett. Or 
eome general points of novel-writing 
and of criticism at large, the writn 
is found nnd almost originaL TIi< 
piece ia worth repriiitiiig. 
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CHAPTER L 

inthodoctory. 

Tiix roctjjrrm o? cnmcrsM waxif r«otisn piucnce rr bsoaj* — tARtizsi 
oRBEt: CRiTiciau TO ruTo— AttmoTLK : nis oacAT iuportaxce— drawbacks 
TO IT — LATES ORniC CBmCliK S TBB ‘P* rtTIRPRETATIOXS PIOTTilCS OP 
PAtlCAnSAMM — THE BWETOI»aAT4 — ftOTABO;/-*- tFCTA-V — tO.Vfll.TM — HU 

MixartES ASD iresaAOE— THE aosm op TRANsroRT A*rD ID* Bmeriov 
OP rACtTtiuvESa<— FRorrrs — tATR* cnmcisu — cicrno — noiucs- tdr 
' tpian* TO THE Ptaoj’; m coksvuwatb JSPnmiON — m ruvaiBiury — 
tn ivrzRncuL, OMcrLTonr, akp arpitiust cuasactir — oturs : petro- 
PICS — QOlSTIUlK — OBBAT tlERlTS OP HIS WOOS OBS'BRALLr tXTERSSTRX) 
snoRTCouipaa ra ttca inMuixT op aothoks— utsr utid camcs op tub 
uinn* Axo tub '‘parr*' acxs— harrixxe&s op tbb utppu aqes— nnpT 

PAMI — THB 't« TPMARI EtOQWIO — CBITlCiaU RITIMP IS ITALT AT TH* 
Bt'CAtSSlXCX I TUB BTRICT RBO-CLASSICS . TIPA — TBB lUXOTATOAS : PATRIZZI 
— PRBXCB CRrtICISD— TUB ' f LtlAPE K aRAIXAT OUUUEBiXOa OP BNCLISU. 

WciKx English literarr criticism came (nnder the conditions 
and circumstances to be stated in the next chapter) into an 
Thedoev- existence, tardy indeed, but not so very much 
(j/'enV- tardier than criticism in other modern languages, 
subject itself was, of course, a very old one. 
life III i< Jliit though the documents of it, as a critic of the 
’ mid-sixteenth century might know them, co%eieii 
something like two thousand years in dates of composition, 
they wore by no means even)}’ spread over that period. Eor 
aljout half of it, indeed — say, roughly, the space covered by the 
"Dark "and " Jliddle ” Ages only, from a little after fiOO A.P. 
to a little before 1500 — they were almost non-existent; the 
few important exceptions will be noted later. But for seven 
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or eight hundred continuous years, at least, in Greek and Latin 
literature, they were abundant and various, while for some 
forty or fifty years, at least, before the time of our English 
beginning, they had been and were being produced in Italy. 
Eow classical literature was, in the opinion of every scholar of 
the si.xteenth century, the absolute canon of literature gener- 
ally; and Italian was the modern literature which was 
chiefly attracting svtbordinate study. Had not the labours of 
Renaissance scholars and the printing-press together made 
study of the classics not merely fashionable and almost imper- 
ative but comparatively easy, English criticism might still 
have lingered. Had not the Italians taken the subject up so 
vigorously, it is certain that some — though it may be matter 
of question how much — stimulus would have been lacking to 
the prosecution of the new art. 

But the Italians themselves, though they deviated more 
widely than they knew or intended from classical principles 
in some respects, never, at first, failed to start from the 
classics. The “Ancient and Modern Quarrel”^ did not arise 
till the close of the sixteenth century or the beginning of 
the next; and though men of intelligence (see the latter part 
of this chapter) might be pretty early forced to acknowledge 
that there were kinds of modern literature to which, inasmuch 
as they had not existed in ancient times, ancient rules did 
not apply, they themselves did not for some generations pro- 
ceed to question the authority of these ancient rules in them- 
selves. And in hardly any respect did the classical researches 
and classical discoveries of the Renaissance provide so much 
new matter, and treat it in so novel a fashion, as in regard to 
the critical department of Greek and Latin letters. Idolised as 
Aristotle had been in the Middle Ages, the Poetics had been 
less studied than any other of his works, and the Mketoric had 
been obscured by later compilations, Plato had been little read, 
and lay under suspicion of heresy. The great critic who is 
usually called (and quite possibly was) Longinus, seems to have 
been known to Greek contemporaries of Dante: but he e.xer- 
cised no influence in the West till Robortelli printed him in 

^ F. inf., in tlie chapters concerniDf; these centuries. 
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iniil-sixteenth century. The Greek rhetoricians were first nia^e 
accessible by Aldus. Horace had never been a very popular 
author in the Middle Ages, and, with their knowledge of class* 
ical literature, it was liardly possible to perceive the drift of the 
KpUtle to the Piios. Quintilian was not completely known till 
the beginning of the fifteenth centtiiy. But now all these and 
others were eagerly studied, and a department of intellectual 
exercise, which had before been absolutely unknown, or casu* 
ally glimpsed only by men of the highest genius like Dante 
and Chaucer, lay open. It was promptly occupied as far as 
its ancient subjects went; and the exercise was- almost as 
promptly turned in application to the new literatures them* 
selves. 

The work ao long neglected, and at last so greedily studied, 
had certain general characteristics, not all of which were 
Earlim applicable to the criticism of the newer 

Gnti.ent\. literatures. From a s*ery early time it would seem 
rSlo* restless intellect of the Greeks had de- 

voted itself to the subject, especially in reference 
to the great national treasure of the Homeric poems. But — 
very mainly owing, no doubt, to the absence of any other 
literature for comparison— -this study directed itself, as far as 
the few and fragmentary remains of it that we possess go, to 
questions of matter chiefly, and especially to the rather 
d.angerous division of allcgoncal interpretation. The growth 
of oratory, however, and its political importance in the small 
Greek communities, made technical analysis of “Rhetoric,” and 
instruction in it, a necessity. Rhetoric os necessarily involves, 
and sometimes becomes almost identical with. Criticism, and os 
the body of creative literature itself increased, it was impossible 
that the Greek mind should not busy itself with that liter- 
ature's forms and general phenomena. But neither tlie 
Socrates of Plato nor the Socrates of Xenophon gives us the 
idea of a man who would pay mneh attention to literary 
criticism proper: all the more so because “the enemy"— the 
Sophist— was, as a rule, a professional teacher of something 
like it. And Plato himself, though one of the very greatest 
.ineu of letters of *11 time, and possessed of an intensely subtle 
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and powerful mind as well as of tlie keenest appreciation of 
beauty, either caught from his master or developed for him- 
self a positive aversion to poetry — then practically the only 
original part of literature— as deceptive to the individual and 
disLtrous to the State, He in fact expresses, for the first 
time, the curious mental attitude of distrust towards the pro- 
ductions of great human art. And this has always held sway 
over a large part of mankind since, though it has been expressed 
by persons holding points of view so different from Plato's and 
from each other’s as those of all the Fathers of the Church and 
some later orthodox theologians on the one side, and as the 
Lollard .and Puritan sectaries, with their English descendants, 
on the other. 

But if the greatest pupil of Socrates followed his master in a 
direction antipathetic to criticism, the greatest pupil of Plato 
Aristotle— pursue a similar course. Despite his 

his great im- ethical preoccupations, there is in Aristotle — if we 
portance. except, perhaps, his attitude to Comedy and to mere 
style — no sign of contempt or distrust in respect of literature. 
The object of Poetry is to please by “ imitating ” nature ; the 
object of Oratory (hardly any other division of prose was yet- 
really recognised) is to “persuade,” but persuasion is largely 
affected by the appropriate selection and arrangement of words. 
In the Poetics and the Ehetoric we get these general principles 
elaborated and applied after a fashion which laid down once for 
all some of the greatest doctrines of criticism. The adequacy,, 
if not the accurac)^ of his famous definition of tragedy, to be 
found below, ^ is still, and always must be, matter of controversy 
and so also must be his assignment of overpowering preponder- 
ance to the " fable ” or “ action," his comparative depreciation 
of character, and the like. But, on the other hand, the widest, 
changes of style in drama have only e.stabli.shed more solidly 

' “Tragedy ia an imitation of some and terror the purgation oj Buch [af. 
action that, is seriouB, entire, and of ‘ these 'J passions." On the diffi! 
some magDitnde, hy language cm- cutties of the word "purgation,” and, 
belHshed and rendered pleasurable, indeed on the whole subject, see- 
but by different means in different Butcher, Arhtotle's Theory of Poetry. 
pirU— in the way, not of narration, and pine Art, Sri od. London, 1902^ 
butf of action, cKccliug through pity * 
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Jiis doctrine that the essence of tragic situation consists, not so 
much in crime or in mere misfortune as iu a certain “ failing " 
or "liaiUj’,”' perhaps not very bad in itself, but leading in 
some cases to crime, in all to misfortune. Such, again, is his 
recognition — constantly forgotten but essential to real criticism 
->that each literary ){ind. it not each literary production, has 
its "peculiar pleasure,"* which, and which only, you are 
entitled to demand from it. While in prose criticism, among 
nianp other notable dicla, he has, in the same way, once 
for all established the distinction between “staple"* words, 
which provide dearness and perspicuity, " foreign " or " strange *' 
words, which strike, affect, and elevate. Already we find in 
him that irreconcilable objection to “frigidity," bombast, &a, 
which distinguishes all ancient criticism; while sometimes he 
Hies higher and achieves a great philosophical as well ss critical 
truth, in opposition to Plato, by declaring that poetry is more 
really "philosophical " than history, and that a probable impos* 
sibility can be more artisdo and satisfactory tbau a possibility 
which IS not made probabla 

But great as the advance apparently made by Aristotle was ; 
fuiidumeuta! as (m a manner) his work must always be; 

almost imperative as it is that some direct know- 
Drairiacki jgjgg q{ work should precede any inquiries into 
the later criticism whicli sometimes directly rests 
on him and always touches questions first, ns far as is known, 
by him mooted — there arc two grave drawbacks, each of which 
has (lone harm almost to the present day. The first arises 
fiom the fact that, careful and pliilosophica] as was .^tristotlc’s 
induction, it was almost inevitably based upon existing Greek 
literature only, and is in fact based, in so far as we have it, not 
even on the whole of that. ’When Dryden (p. in/.) said that 
"if Aristotle had seen ours (»«., our form of tragedy] he might 
have changed his mind," he not only hit a fatal blow against part, 
but made a dninagiog innuendo against the whole of the great 
Siagiritc's criticism. When Aristotle wrote he had before him 
abundant supplies of a certain kind of Tragedy and of a certain 
kind of Comedy; but the kind of the tragedy was unnecessarily 

1 * 9lnt» * Ktfut ud {<^0. 
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strict in one way and that of the comedy unnecessarily loose in 
another. He had plenty of Epic, which unfortunately we have 
not got, though we have the most important pieces ; but most 
of this epic again appears to have been of one type only. He 
had great lyric— some of the greatest in the world’s literature ; 
but he says little about it, and one somehow gathers that he would 
not have set it very high. He had again some, if not much, of 
the very greatest history in the world: you can hardly go 
beyond Thucydides in one direction’; beyond Herodotus, and 
perhaps even Xenophon, in another. But he deals with it, 
directly, not at all. "Worst of all, he probably had nothing that 
can properly be called prose fiction — a few short tales, “ mimes,” 
&c., being the only possible exceptions. From this came the 
disproportionate importance that he ascribes in poetry to the 
mere fiction, the mere " imitation,” as if it and nothing else were 
poetrj'. He is, in fact, dealing with a literature magnificent 
in partial accomplishment, but not (to use an e.\cellent phrase 
of De Quincey's) “ fully equipped,” and he is not dealing even 
with the whole of what that literature gives him. Hence at 
least a risk of error as to things that he sees, and almost 
certainly of deception when his dealings are applied to other 
things which he had not seen. 

The other drawback — one which raa}' not at first seem to 
have much connection with the first, but which really works 
together with it, disadvantageously, on nearly all ancient 
criticism— is that Aristotle never, as a matter of fact, gives us 
what in modern terms may be called an "appreciation” of a 
single book, much less of a single author. We may find refer- 
ences to books and authors, but they are always incidental and 
illustrative, never thorough-going and all-embracing. It is 
"the kind" in poetry, the several devices of the craft in 
rhetoric, wherein he is interested. It is true that he never— he 
was both too much of a philosopher and too much of a critic 
to do so, even if he had not, by date and circumstance, 
been spared such temptation — pushes this system, of 
criticism by kinds or title-labels, to the damnatory extreme 
of the Tico-classics, who falsely alleged his principles in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But he goes near to it 
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sometimes, and the negative fanlt of nowhere giving a real 
critical ectimate of play or poetu, of poet or prose -writer, 
attaches Jtself to him throaghont And this drawback pnrsues 
ancient criticism ; with some exceptions, it is never entirelv 
removed. Dionysius of Halicarnassus to some c.xtcnt, Quintilian 
(perhaps relying on Dionysius), and Longinus most of all, are 
ercepltoDS. but they are almost the only ones of importance. 
Xoweven Johnson, noHoroaoticorrcbcI to the Classics, added to 
the title of his projected bnt never written Jliitory of Criticism 
the words, as it relatts to Jv-dgMig of AtUhours; and there can 
be httlo donbt that this judging of " authours " and of books, 
sometimes ns preliminary' to such judgment, sometimes os 
sufficient in itself, is the most profitable and the most pleasant 
part of the nholc matter, if it is not even that matter's whole 
end and aim. 

The order of descent by pupilship is said to have been 
further illustrated in tho cose of Theophrastus, the chief 
disciple of Anstotlc. in regard to criticism 5 bnt the 
few and well-known remains whicli we have of Ins 
Tht D« work do not touch the subject, Ho has, how- 
utwofc** credited with the iise/iil but tolerably 

obvious division of styles into ornate, plain, and 
middle. Kor have wc much representing the later Greek age 
before Christ’ There arc. however, two exceptions of note— 
the book usually called De JnlerprctatiOHcr but more boldly 
rc- christened by its latest and best editor and translator. 
Professor Hoberts, On. SlyU.* Perhaps this is going a little 
too far, and "Of Expression" would be tho best rendering. 
It is practically a rhetorical treatise ou " Composition," now 
busying itself about very simple points of an almost schoolboy 
kind, non' ascending higher, Lul it seldom toucfies on really 
critical questions, and still more seldom on criticism ot partic- 
tilar books and authors. It used to be attributed to Demetrius 
the Plialerean, n man famous both in letters and politics, and 
it Would so have come not much later than Austotle himscli 

’ All, «r kt IfMt moit, of «hkt * n«^l 

there i< vrilt be dalj* tovmX diiieuMd * CkUitfri<lge, 1S02 

In the Urger Uutery «/ CritKum. 
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But it is pretty certainly Alexandrian, thougli the practicallj' 
common" name “ Demetrius" has been kept for its author. 
The busy literary courtiers of the Ptolemies must have dealt 
largely with critical matters : it seems certain that the original 
suggester of the doctrines of Horace's Epistle to the Fisos 
was a certain Neoptolemus of Parium, also Alexandrian ; but' 
we have no solid remains even of the grammarians and textual 
critics who made Alexandria so famous.^ 

On the other hand, the works by or ascribed to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, a teacher of rhetoric and historian who lived 
Dionynw Kome from 50 B.C. to 7 B.C., are of -the greatest 
of Haiicar- interest and importance, and rank with those of 
Aristotle and Longinus as furnishing the chief 
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ontnetred conpositioB that Plato’s style combines pel- 
locid freshness with pecoliar charm of archaism ; that the 
noblest style is that which has the greatest variety. We 
owe him the actcal qaotaiion of Sappho's hymn to Aphrodite, 
and of the only considerable passage we possess of Pindar's 
Dithyrambic. And if we agree with him less here, we can 
learn almost as much, and be almost as graccfal for the 
learning, from his repeated expression— -in regani to Plato — 
of that horror of gorgeousness in prose style which is so 
cbaracteristic of the ancients. 

His saccessora in Greek criticism mast be despatched 
briefly,' for we are here only concerned with the more im- 
portant influences and sapplies of matter which they could 
furnish to English criticism when it started, or bad furnished 
to that Italian criticism which was u> be so powerful on all 
its modern successors. 

Of these, the whole mass of the strictly "rhstorjcal" writers 
most be briefly set aside. They bad, it bos becu said, no small 
Th fVi t by tbeir publication at the Aldme press, 

^Lu determining the general resurrection of criticism : 

but they could give little assistance in detail, and 
the chief special subject to which they helped to draw atten- 
tion — that of Figure — had much more bane than antidote in 

, it* PJatarch has, in his miscellaneous writings, a 

Pluisrei , , - • • , ® 

great deal of ostensibly crucal or semi -critical 
mitte.', and has been put forward by some as a possible 
author of the great little book attributed (c. mf.) to Longinus. 
But, except in the way of general exhortation to the study of 
literatnre, made even then from a wrong point of view, it is 
almost impossible to discot'er any real critical stuff in him. 
Toe moral prepossession dominates everywhere. It is dii- 

’ Tl^er wS! fce fnand fallf t/eatid h eothiOB io *«r other *ndeat~~Bvt 
in the on^ni} JJutory. erto ia FUU>, cot erezi id Loo^a*— 

* lo one. belt rbeUTnoes, tuU eoliketbe Iraeg'Ditjcia ofSheknpon 
W’ettmt, Philoeirettn (c. COO), occur* in the feaoo* •‘of Ita»gin»Uon *1J 
k r<9urLal>2e defsitioa of coapMt,’’ »o<I of CoIenJce. r. in/. 

Isusiaatioo, m “fubicauii^ irh»t obe (For Addison eQd iu Itos^stion, • 
Ku oot «e«o. «app»*inc end eoceetsing {»/. (iXeNue.) 

• t oa ifce »a»]o£y of tie Ueil” There 
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ferenfc with Lucian. One of die slirewde.M, of men, possessed 
himself of an admirable gift of writing; a trained rheto- 
rician, though a deserter (not without good reason, • 
Lwian. tilings went) from Ehetoric's service; a born 
miscellanist too, and a magazine -writer and reviewer a 
millennium and a half before magazines and reviews 
existed, — it would have been amazing if Lucian had not 
touched the subject. He did: and the T^cra Sistorin is parti}’ 
criticism of “wonder” voyages and travels; the Lcxiphanes 
a satire on accepted and outlandish phraseology ; the “ How 
History should be Written ” a half sober, half ironic tractate of 
advice. " The Master of the Orators ” and “ The Twice-accused 
Man ” are skits on his old profession ; and the very curious 
little piece entitled “To one who said ‘You are the Pro- 
metheus of Prose,’” a tantalising but entirely baffling dis- 
cussion of the writer’s own attitude in Dialogue and literature 
generally. In no author is this critical attitude more omni- 
present than in Lucian ; and from hardly any can a reader, 
whom gods have made critical himself, learn more. But as a 
direct teacher of the subject he can hardly be said to exist. 

The greatest of late Greek critics — a critic as great as 
Aristotle, though in a slightly different kind — was the 

Lo ginus treatise commonly called On the 

Siihlime} and long identified with Longinus, the 
Minister of Zenobia. Of the doubts (sometimes too peremp- 
torily turned into positive denials) of this identification, it is 
not necessary to say any more here than that the evidence 
for it is very weak, but that the evidence against it, of a 
kind really to be called evidence, is non-existent. And the 
contingent question whether the date is the first century 
after Christ as some think, or that of Longinus (/. c. 250 A.D.) 
himself, is of still less importance. The book, from its 
references, cannot be earlier than the period of the Boman 


’ n f pi Tlie liest edition of 

tlie Greek (jciVA translation) is that of 
Prof. lUiys Roberts, uniform rvith 
other books recently mentioned (Cam- 
bridge, 1899). There are also valuable 
English version? 'oy Mr H. R. H avell, with 


an Introduction by 3tr A. Lang (Lon- 
don, 1890) and by Jlr A. 0. Prickard 
(Oxford, 1906). The present writer 
has selected and translated the most 
important passages in Loci Critici. 
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Empire; liow Into it may be in that period is, from internal 
evidence, quite uncertain. The only fact of importance for 
us is that here — in Greek of a curious and rather dilBcuIt 
hut not barbarous type, and showing on the one hand a 
knowledge of all classical Greek literature, on the other 
a state of society such ns only existed in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era — is a critical treatise which 
adopts a remarkably different standpoint from that of almost 
all its predecessors, and contains some of the most admirable 
critical utterances to be found in all literature. 

The great and distinguishing note of I.ongmus is that his 
main critical object is ‘'appreciation'* — the quest after the 
Hi* *n principle or quality of "Sublimity” and 

tipitsand the enjoyment of the "transport” which it causes. 
fTiMMje. n jg QQ quality that he lays his finger from 
the first It had been admitted, though by no means uni> 
versally, that Art should delight, but almost always with 
a caveat that it must at the same time instruct or profit 
Longinus cuts off this caveat, and insists wholly and solely 
on the transport — the ecstasy— caused by great literary art 
He is not, indeed, wholly and unintelligibly ‘'modern," — he 
would not be half so iuterestiog or a tithe ns important if 
he were, — but he is surprisingly sa He still lays, and could 
liardly but lay, if he was (as the historical Longinus 
certainly was) a rheto rical teacher, stres s — too much stress — 
on the “ Figures, " not only as useful tickets of nomenclature, 
but as positive self - existing agents in the production of 
Sublimity. He still has the excessive terror of gorgeous 
style — of language poetically figurative in the other sense, and 
the like. And, most noteworthy of all, though his usual 
y judgments are startlingly like our own, he is uncompromis- 
\ " ancient " in his Hislike to the " 1‘omantic ” elements — the 

I idi-eataves, fhe msavls, sad €o o/ i.Ve ZJewei? 

lie is no portent or sport, dissociated from bis time and kind 
by irreconcilable differences. He is sitanly one who has "gone 
up higher," — has transcended (like his own Sublime) the lower 
'r^eT, and roamed beyond the narrow inductions of his pre- 
decessois; who has, above all, discoveied that it is only the 
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intermediate business, if even that, of the critic to frame 
rules and kinds for the production of great literature, that 
it is his highest and main business to enjoy and examine 
the great literature that has been produced, and so to aid the 
enjoyment of it by others. 

Of this exaltation of view-point and alteration of attitude 
Ids little book— it is, unfortunately, not only truncated at 
, the end, but presents numerous large and lament- 
o/Tran^- able gaps in its actual continuity — provides con- 
iTeci^olof examples. The substitution of “transport” for 

Fa^iless- the old rhetorical shibboleth of " persuasion ” comes 
at the very beginning, and would almost suffice of 
itself. The decreased insistence on mere story or subject — 
he does, of course, admit and insist that great thoughts will 
make for great expression, but does not take it as matter of 
course that they will effect it — ^is another. His heightening 
of the expressions of Dionysius ^ into the final doctrines that 
“beautiful words are the very light of thought,” and that 
critical judgment is “the last acquired fruit of long en- 
deavour,” put, finally, important and, up to his time (whatever 
it was), mostly neglected truths. Although all the best 
critics had laid some proper stress on rhythmical harmony 
in prose as well as verse, no one had been quite so emphatic 
on the subject as he is. But the most important thing, 
perhaps, to be noticed in his treatise, from the point of view 
of critical progress, is its rejection — its positive treading 
under foot — of “faultlessness” as a criterion of perfection. 
For though it is not to be supposed for a moment that the 
greater ancient critics — that such a man as Aristotle, for 
instance — would have definitely inculcated mere faultlessness 
as constituting perfection, yet it cannot be denied that the 
whole tendency of classical criticism — including, perhaps, some 
of Longinus s own in the instance noted above — is in this 
direction. The provision of large numbers of positive rules 
inevitably suggests — to the feebler minds, at any rate — that if 

> One of the conjectural attributions thougli probably intended. But it is 
in tlic JISS. is to “Dionysius" the a mere guess, ssitb “Longinus” ot 
Halicaruassiau being not so named, "Anon.” for suggested alteruativcs 
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yoa do not break these rules it will be all right with you. 
The nervous terror of excess has an even etroa^er influence 
in the same direction. 

But Longinus, though he may have shared this last to 
some extent, did not allow himself to be influenced by 
it here; and more or less elaborately prefers the “faulty” 
Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Plato, to the “faultless” 
Apollonius, Ion, Hypereides, Lysias. Noiv, as the reader 
will see at once, this of itself involves judging of the 
books in themselves and by the efi*ect they produce, not 
by reference to previously constructed rales of fault and 
beauty. 

Of later Greek cnticism little need be said. The late 
rhetoricians — Libanius, Tfaemistius, Julian tfae Apostate, and 
others— give not much in amount and still less in positive 

Phu'\t$ Byzantine times the really re- 

markable BiUioUuca of tbe Patriarch Photius (late 
ninth century) u almost the only book that need be men- 
tioned. From tbe special point of view of influence, indeed, 
these writers hardly require notice here.* Even Longinus, 
though published m mid-sixteenth century, did not exercise 
much till late in the seventeenth, when, by one of the oddest 
coups of Fortune, he >7as taken np, transliited, and treated 
as an authority by the critic of the world (aroong persons not 
dunces), who was probably roost ahen froin liim m spirit, 
puipuse, and creed — by BoUeau. 

The intrinsic importance of the Latiu criticism which the 
men of the English Benaissance had, or might have had, before 
them IS very much smaller than that of the Greek; 

^‘iletsTn. other cas^s, almost wholly, 

and not always intelhgeotly, borrowed from Greek 
itself. But it was handier of application, and so it happened 
that, while Quintilian and Seneca and others almost dominateil 
the stubborn mtelHgence of Ben Jonson, Horace’s medley of 
secondhand and arbitrary dogma in the Kpxstlt- to the tisos took 

’ Ths reason why Photius appear* i* teresting atimaU, of boot*— eipeciallj 
that, he gires u* • large amount of io- \alnable coniidei-iog im date. 
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early efTecfc, and became pure gospel to the late seventeent i 
and most of tlie eigliteenth century, 

Latin criticism itself began as late as miglit be expected, 
and even later. There seems to have been hardly anything 
deserving the name before Varro, of whose work 
in the kind we liave practically nothing left, and 
Cicero, fi'om whom we have a great deal, naturally enough 
devoted mainly to his own division of oratory, but amounting 
to very little in substance. Most of it is — again naturally 
enough — concerned with actual technical rhetoric, and we have 
seen that while this might promise something, it performed 
very little for real literary criticism. Of his most famous and 
interesting critical dictum of the proper kind, in reference to 
his own contemporaiy, Lucretius, the text is uncertain and 
the interpretations of that text hopelessly contradictory.^ And 
the most interesting thing that can be extracted from him is 
a list (which has been actually drawn up) of Latin technical 
critical terms corresponding to those which had been previ- 
ously evolved into something like a regular critical vocabulary 
by the Greeks. 

When, however, we pass from Cicero to Horace, the case is 
not a little altered. There are numerous passages of criticism 
Horace— Satires and Epistles, hut they all yield in 

7’Ae Kpistlo interest, aud may even be said to be subsumed in 
— iVs substance, when we turn from them to the above- 

mmmate ex- mentioned Ephtle to the Pms,- commonly, unjusti- 
jmsiwn. fiably, and in almost every sense unfortunately 
termed the Ars Poctica. Unjustifiably, for there is no evidence 
that Horace ever called it so, and very little likelihood that so 
shrewd a person, so well versed in the ways of the world. 


’ Ep. ad Quintum, ii. 11 (or 9): 
Everetii pocmala, «£ scribis, ita sunt: 
trndlh litmiuibus ingenii mtilla; lamen 
ortij. This is said to bo tlio MS. 
rending, nnd but for Ibo stumbling, 
block of tamen would be wholly Inud- 
ntorjv But in Hint case tamen is 
almost impossible to ndmit with ita 
.usual mciining of “adversative quali- 


fication": nnd most editors, till re- 
cently, have supposed that a non must 
have slipped out either before muftis 
or before muftcc. 

- The present writer baa inserted a 
translated cento of this in Loci Critici. 
The verse translations of Jonson and 
of Lord Roscommon nre in a tnanuei 
classics, and prose ones abound. 
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wmiTd have attached such an ampuVa of a title to a slight 
tissue of iimts on Dramatic Composition, thrown together in 
what his own adorers in the eighteenth centurj might have 
called an elegant dishahilie, as br a gentleman of parts and 
spirit speaking to gentlemen of the like. Bat its singolar 
clarity and felicity of eipression — the very trinroplj, on the 
less poetical side, of its author's gifts in that way, — and the 
manner in which it puts, with that confident and unhesitating 
though urbane dogmatism which has such an effect on the 
common mn of readers, the opinions on the subject, and the 
typical method of arriving at those opinions, common during 
the whole classical period — these things naturally made it all- 
powerfnl with the neo-classics. You wanted “rules," and you 
had them here, in a form giving no trouble to the memory at»l 
attractive to the taste, pot forth, not by a mere ‘'preceptist" 
but by a craftsman of unsurpassed competence in more than 
one branch of poetry itself, with no insolent dictation or irrh 
tating pedantry, but in an easy take-for.gmnted manner, which 
it might seem at once insolent and pedantic to resist 
The little piece is. mdeed, fuU of plausible generalities, put 
(as must again be noted) with the most unsurpassable nnd 
hardly imitable literary neatneas. 'NYho can deny 
that “inconsistent things must not be joined"; that 
excess of any quality is dangerous, and attempts at 
constant variation teasing; that you should choose subjects 
suitable to your strength; not endeavour to say everything you 
can think of; stick (not without a little gentle attempt at 
originality) to accepted diction and metre; abstain from dis- 
gusting subjects; try to instruct or delight, or both? It is 
true that all this is exceedingly obvious, — obvious (sometimes, 
at any rate) not with the true and great obviousness noticed 
above, but with a kind of superficiaJiiy which, when stripped of 
Horace’s exquisite expression, looks half puerile and half anile. 
But, with that expression especially, it sounds exactly fitted to 
provoke the sentiment which Tennyson has so excellently 
formulated — 

“ I tbowt 'a said wfaot 'a owt to ’a said,’ 
and to encourage a mild jotellectnal satisfaction. 
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Yet when other passages— or even some of these same pass- 
ages with context and second consideration — are studied, 
llssu IT perhaps the effect is not quite so satisfactory. In 
the first place, the whole is seen to he extremely 
desultory. There is not, as in Aristotle, any theory 
of drama presented; and though there is, ns in Aristotle and 
on larger basis, a sort of induction from existing dramas as to 
what will and will not “ do," it is in the highest degree frag- 
mentary and casual. But the greatest and most pervading 
drawback is the extraordinary arbitrariness of many, indeed of 
most, of the special precepts. 

For instance, why Jay down (without reason given except 
as to usage) that certain metres have been irrevocably and 
and ar- h’^'^hy assigned to certain kinds of poetry ? Why 
hitranj declare that tlie personages of mythology — Achilles, 
character, &c. — are always to be presented in the same 

way ? Still worse (for some fight might be made, in the cases 
just mentioned, for preserving types already famous in art), 
why assign a slavish uniformity to ages, classes, &c., and in- 
sist that boys shall always be boys, old men always testy and 
avaricious, &c. For it is this which leads directly to such 
iueffable absurdities as Rymer’s contention that lago ought not 
to have been represented as a crafty traitor, because he is a 
soldier, and soldiers are always frank and open. 

And the habit hardens on him. Why must plaj's always 
liave five acts, no more and no less ? Why may there not be 
a " tetragonist ” ? The experience of ages has shown that, 
iliough it must be carefully managed, a murder on the stage 
need not excite disgust ; and that so far from " keeping out of 
sight what can be presently narrated.” you will be much better 
advised in keeping in sight whatever you can, and curtailing 
mere narration as much as possible. 

In short, Horace shows, with every possible advantage of 
form but to considerable disadvantage of substance when care- 
fully studied, the strictest classic, nay, neo-classic, creed of 
order, restraint, positive rule. 

There is, in proportion, far more critical matter, both of an 
indirect and a direct puvtenance, in post - Augustan than in 
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criticism. But Bhetoric had long acquired the nearly complete 
sense of “ literary education,” and Quintilian’s identification of 
good writing and good speaking, though it may or may not he 
excessive from the oratorical side, is wholly advantageous from 
the literary. His description of a good Professor of Oratory is 
applicable, with hardly a word changed, to a good reviewer or 
critic; his judgments of Greek or Latin writers, whether 
original or not, whether wholly sound or not, are almost 
purely literary; his remarks on the linguistic peculiarities of 
Greek and Latin, as contrasted with each other, are wholly 
connected with literary effect ; and while, of course, portions 
(and large portions) of his work are of professional and technical 
bearing onij’, almost the whole of the last five books might he 
separated and (with nothing hut verbal changes) made into a 
Treatise of Criticism. On Figures Quintilian, though he may 
pay disproportionate attention to them, still is perfectly aware 
of the danger of the actually and constantly committed fault of 
separating off some quite ordinary fashion of speech, ticketing 
it with a long Greek name, and thenceforward regarding the 
ticket as something real, the attaching of which to similar 
phrases is an illuminative and profitable exercise of the critical 
faculty .1 His remarks on the old divisions of style are sensible ; 
his criticism of Seneca the Younger — who represented tlie very 
opposite school of writing to his own — ^is one of the fairest of 
such things that we have from any ancient ; and, in fact, liis 
whole voluminous work is full of enlightenment, judgment, 
and intellectual instruction generally. 

The chief point in wliich Quintilian comes short is the point 
in which nearly all ancient critics except Longinus do come 

Interesiiti “judging uf authors,” especially poets, 

•shortcomings from the appreciative point of view. That he to 
extent subordinates his criticism to the 
authors. Thetoncal value of the author concerned is no 
great matter. It was natural, it wa.s constantly 
done ; and, odd as it seems to us, it was pushed to the most 
extravagant extent by both Greeks (especially with regard to 

> His csriior observ.->t!on that » it from Kfiuros of Speech,'’ h also a far- 
ta ottca difScuU to diitioguieh Faulte reaching one, and worth meditating. 
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Homer) and Latins (especially by llacrobius in regard to 
Virgil). But we are somewhat disappointed, though not exactly 
surprised, especially if we remember Longinns'a selection ot 
this poet as a “faultless” foil to Homer, when we find that 
Apollonius Hhodiiis has only "an evenly sustained mediocrity.” 
For the charm of the Bhodtan is a distinctly Boroantic charm, 
and to this (since even Longinus coaid be insensible to it in the 
greater instance of the Odyssey) we conld not expect Quintilian 
to be open. The point of view is again obvious, again dis* 
appointing, again instructive, when we find Theocritus allowed 
to be admiiable as far as he goes, but patronisingly dismissed 
as “rustic and pastoral.” Alcmus “descends to amorous 
subjects,” .£schylus is bombastic and extravagant. 

Bnt the Greek judgments may be — to some extent they 
certainly are-— traditional: the Latin must be awaited with 
more interest, as likely to be more at first hand. Disappoint* 
ment, it is to be feared, will come here too. Virgil is not over* 
praised— in fact, not merely the Virgiliomaniacs of the Benais* 
sauce, but some more modern adorers of the Slantoan, might 
think Quintilian half'hearted. If he is, as some might expect, 
nearer to Benaissance monomania on the prose side in his 
Ciceronianism, it is very pardonable. He is far from being as 
enthusiastic as he might be about Ovid on the one hand, 
about Plautus on the other. But the sharpest, though very 
far indeed from the most unexpected, contrast with madirr 
ideas is to be found in reference to Catullus and toXsmers. 
That Horace should be praised, and praised highly, ds 
able and well deserved; but when we find that hr s 


■the only Boman lyric poet worth reading, and that C 
■only mentioned for his “ bitter iambics”-— va, at.— tt - 
^ifference of the point of view does corns bafmr s 
takably. And, oa the other hand, 1— 
furor arduus Zucrett wliich Statics, a ccxssgisrr • 
tilmn’s and a poet, had covered hicseZf wii 
deserved his Middle-Age popolarnv iy 
dismissed with the mere ticket 'ciSmi ” ~ 


13 the most eloquent item in the 
Jt is pretty certain that 
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philosophical and religious ideas ; it is pretfcy certain also, from 
his remarks about Ennius and Plautus himself, that he did not 
like his archaisms of language. The matter of even the Be 
JRemm Natura, putting these things aside, is certainly not 
always “easy.” And the poetry, as poetry, does not strike 

Quintilian at all. _ _ , 

After Quintilian, the importance and interest of Latin 
critical writing diminishes, if it does not actually come to 
an end. Aulus Gellius and Macrobius provide 

Later Latin with a good deal of critical matter, not of 
critics of the , , , .. • j- t 

Empire and much value ; and we continue to get indirect sup- 

the “ Dark" piie3 from the poets, such as Ausonius. Moreover, 
there is a certain hulk, but not nearly so large 
as that in Greek, of directly rhetorical writing, including a 
treatise (pretty certainly spurious) assigned to St Augustine, 
who was actually a teacher of the subject. On the verge 
of the so-called “ Dark " Ages, or over it, we have documents 
of a certain attraction, because they show us the way in 
which literary appreciation died off into the almost 
absolute trance which we find in the “Middle” Ages. Such 
are the numerous critical observations of the poet -bishop, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, and the allegorical treatise on the Seven 
Liberal Arts (among them very particularly Ehetoric) of 
Martianus Capella, which retained a certain vogue for a 
good thousand years. Both are of the fifth century. Later 
still (sixth century), we find curious but substantially value- 
less examples of indulgence in criticism based upon false- 
etymology, and mythology hopelessly muddled, from a group 
of writers bearing, with various additions, the name of 
“Fulgentius’ ; and a little from the theologian-encyclopsedist 
Isidore of Seville and the poet Venantius Fortunatus, both 
of whom lived into the seventh century ; while there is some- 
thing of the sort in the “Venerable” Bede, who did not die 
till the eighth had seen its first generation. We find, as the 
various barbarian or at least pi’ovincial elements begin to 
leaven the lump of the decaj'ing Homan Empire, an increasing 
taste for not very well chosen gorgeousness of language, an 
increasing attention to the mere technical details of Hhetoric, 
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and an increasing fancy for chasing the will-o’-the-wUps ot 
ethical . allegorical interpretation; but at the same time an 
ever ‘decreasing grasp of anything that can be called real 
criticism.* 

In the Middle Ages proper this grasp has relaxed itself 
to such an extent that for the moat part it hardly even 
^ ^ attempts to touch its object. A few technical 
treatises exist, and we meet, now and then, a 
jrtjdi-’ more or less banal expression of approval of a 
writer. Even the earliest dawn of the Renaissance 
in Italy and the renewed study (from at any rate textual 
and subject points of view) of iho classical authors, give us 
little, if anything, of the kind; and from the year 1000 a.O. 
—the rather imaginary line between " Dark " and " Middle ‘’— 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, we meet practically 
nothing* that can be called a critical treatise of anbstanlive 
importance, except the solitary and in some respects rather 
puszUng, but extraordinarily valuable, document of the D« 
Vvlffan Eloqwo by Dante.* 

The puzzles of this— or most of thcro-Jo not concern 
The document itself docs. In it we have— beyond all tcasv's- 
able doubt, from the pen of the greatest man of 
between Homer and Shakespeare— a treiti!? 
of astonishing precision on the nature and c't- 
ditsons of a standard literary language; ond on the irr^iZ 
(and Romething more than the formal) characteristics of lalra- 
poetry, extending incidentally to poetry at lar^. Ibs"-- 
knows.wiih suflicient and almost scicuURc exactness ib> 
distribution of European speech. He recognises sni 
the excessively diaUctic character of Italian, and rer.uEX;'.-^ 

* Those who «6 curious ubout these aQuoUted Eec'Jkh *" 

iMlters will find them tully treated n» Ferm«-H9»ill '' 

tol. i , fk. 11 , chip W , ead Vk. lu., ceteoe el the m-wr 

chip i.,ol the larger //wtory. U q led tViiw J-r 

* For what there ti see Ilitl Oft., artide ©a HcwV *t"-' 

the rest ol the chsipler just cited, eod Irwn a p*sJ o’ -rr^*- x 

thap lit o( il,e same bit. end val. that Ukes 1:— t s.j-*r" i 

* Tlie original Ijitm cm best t* Qiusjrri/ J^-r /.-• 
read in Dr Moore t Ojifre ifi DanK ttejemr Ijrr.rv 
(Oxford, 18S7); but there is a gogd 
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what he was, in fact, himself to accomplish — the selection 
and construction, out of these dialects, of a standard form. And 
then he goes on to the consideration of the special require- 
ments and characteristics of poetry itself. 

The critical interests of Dante's work are numerous, and 
deserve thorough examination. In fact, every one who attacks 
TheDe .subject seriously should read, in original or 

Vnlgari translation, the tractate, which is very short, as 
Eloquio. ^ companion to Aristotle’s two books, the Epistle 
to the Pisos, Longinus, and some at least of Quintilian. As 
a whole, its importance lies in the way in which this almost 
greatest of poets — a poet of intense quality as regards choice 
of subject as well as religious and philosophical attitude, — a 
poet as different as even fancy can conceive from a mere 
"idle singer of an empty day” or a mere versifier — insists 
upon form, upon language. It is impossible to lay more stress 
than Dante does on the necessity of specially selected and 
“sifted” poetic diction, in which the finest words only shall 
be permitted, — no childish talk or rustic phrase, no weak or 
trivial term. It is impossible, again, to insist more peremp- 
torily and perseveringly than he does on the importance of 
the mere “numbers” — on the fact that the poet must not 
expect harmony of versification to come to him of its own 
accord, and as a sort of necessary accident inseparable from 
his other gifts, but must choose the best example and follow 
the best modes in order to attain it. It is not easy to think 
of a greater contrast to the usual attitude of the ancients or 
to that of some of the moderns, as in the cases especially of 
Wordsworth and Mr Matthew Arnold.^ Attempts have in- 
deed been made to disprove this opposition, and the student 
should form his own opinion after consulting them; but if 
the comparison be made without preliminary prejudice, there 
is no doubt in the mind of the present writer what the 
result will be. 

The book, though there are early references to its existence, 
seems to have remained long unknown as an actual composi- 
tion , and it was only when Italian was beginning to devote 

^ See the ^cctioos on them 
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Eoxnatitic revolt of the lafesfc eighteenth century. They ^ ashed 
why times in which manners, morals, religion were so totally 
difi’erenfc, should prescribe to comedy its lines and scenes and 
atmosphere. They- pointed out that while classical Epic 
might he a fine and legitimate hind, that supplied no reason 
why modern Eomance, with its different plan, should not be 
equally fine and equally legitimate. They began, almost or 
quite for the first time, to tahe a directly historical view of 
literature, — a view which almost inevitably suggests to those 
who take it that one part of the history cannot lay down the 
law to another. And one of the most remarhable of them, the 
Platonist philosopher Patrizzi (perhaps not in full conscious- 
ness of the meaning of his words, but practically), anticipated ® 
the whole modern Eomantic doctrine on the matter by declaring 
that “ any subject that can be •poetically treated is a fit subject 
for poetry,” thereby at once transferring the criterion and con- 
structive essence of poetry from the subject to the treatment. 
But these innovators, who were followed up remarkably in Spain 
on the special subject of the Drama, were on the whole in a 
minority, and the general bent of Italian criticism was towards 
the classical side, or rather the neo-classic — that is to say, the 
strengthening and hardening of "classical” rules.^ 

Considering the relations of France and Italy at the time, it 
was inevitable that this Italian criticism should affect the 
Kingdom” of the West before it came to 
; and it did, but not to so great an e.xtent as misht 
perhaps have been thought. The great Pleiade 
school was indeed critical or nothing, and its two chief poets 
each produced critical treatises® of note, the latter of which 
undoubtedly had something to do witii early prosodic criticism, 
both in Southern and Northern English. But the effect was 
not very strong or lasting, and it never amounted to anything 
like that produced later, when Malherbe and Boileau had sup*^ 


' For instance, tlie comic writer and 
tale-teller, Gnttzini (“II Lasca”). 

- Especiallj- tlie famous novel-writer 
Cinthio and his pupil Pigna. 

® In his Della Poetka (15S6). 


* F. tn/., Intevchapter I, 

® The Zieffazt el lll\xstratio 7 i dc Ja 
Ca-ngut Prantaise of Du Bellay (1549), 
.and the Abrigi de 1‘Art Poeliqtte of 
Eonsard (3665). 
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— ASCHAM — HIS PATRIOTISM — HIS HORROR OF ROMANCE, AND OF THE 
‘siOltTE d'aRTHUR ’ — HIS GENERAL CRITICAL ATTITUDE TO PROSE, 
AND TO POETRY— THE CRAZE FOR CLASSICAL METRES— SPECIAL W'ANTS 
OP ENGLISH PROSODY — ITS KINDS : (1) CHAUCERIAN — (2) ALLITERATIVE 
—(3) ITALIANATED— DEFICIENCIES OP ALL THREE— THE TEMPTATIONS 
OF CBITICISM IN THIS RESPEOT—ITS ADVENTURERS I ASCHAJX HIMSELF 
— WATSON AND DBANT — GASCOIGNE — HIS ‘ NOTES OF INSTRUCTION ’ — 
THEIR CAPITAL VALUE— SPENSER AND HARVEY— THE PURITAN ATTACK 
ON POETRY— GOSSON—' THE SCHOOL OF ABUSE ’—LODGE’S ‘REPLY’— 
SIDNEY’S ‘apology FOR POETRY’ — ABSTRACT OF IT— ITS MINOR SHORT- 
COMINGS AND MAJOR HERESIES— THE EXCUSES OF BOTH, AND THEIR 
AMPLE COMPENSATION — RING JAMES’s ‘ REULIS AND CAUTEUS ’ — 
WEBBE’s •discourse’ — SLIGHT IN KNOWLEDGE, BUT ENTHUSIASTIC, 
IF UNCRITICAL, IN APPRECIATION— PDTTENHAM’s (!) ‘ART OF ENGLISH 
POESIE’— ITS ERUDITION— SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT AND EXUBERANT 
INDULGENCE IN FIGURES — MINORS : HARINGTON, MERES, WEBSTER, 
BOLTON, ETC.— CAMPION AND HIS ‘ OBSERVATIONS ’—DANIEL AND HIS 
‘DEFENCE OF RHYME ’—BACON— THE ‘ESSAYS’- THE ‘ADVANCEMENT 
OF learning'— m DENUNCIATION OF MERE WORD-STUDY— ITS VIEW 
OF POETRY- SOME “OBITER DICTA ’’—THE WHOLE OP VERY SLIGHT 
IMPOUTANCE—STIBLING's “ANACRISIS’’— ben JONSON; HIS EQUIPMENT 
— HIS ‘ PREFACES,’ ETC. — THE DRUMMOND CONVERSATIONS — THE ‘ DLS- 
COVERIES’— FORM OP THE BOOK— ITS DATE— MOSAIC OF OLD AND NEW 
—THE FLING AT MONTAIGNE— AT ' TAMERLANE ’—THE SHAKESPEARE 
I’.ISSAGE AND THAT ON BACON — -GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 

Jhb fortuue of EDglaud in matters political has often been 
noticed ; and it has at least deserved to be noticed, hardly less 
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yet preserves that property ia good condition to hand over 
Thtinfi\t‘ to perforce at some future time — was still 
faithfully taught* The enlarged and more accurate 
mdoihtr Study of the classics at the Revival of Learning 
maccers. set classical criticism once more before students in 
the originals ; the eager study of those originals by Continental 
scholars was sure to refiect itself upon England ; and, lastly, 
religious zeal and other motives combined, here as elsewhere, 
to make men determined to get the vernacalar into as complete 
and useful a condition as possible. Kowhere does the intense 
national spirit, which is the glory of the Tudor period, appear 
more strongly than in this our scholastic and "mubratile” 
division of the national life. 

Long, indeed, before this scholastic and regular criticism made 
its appearance, and during the whole course of the fifteenth 

S vet appreaation, stereotyped and im- 

methodised it may be, but genuine for all that, and 
stimulating, had made its appearance. The extraordinary 
quality of Chaucer, the amiable past2me>makiDg of Gower, 
and, a little later, the busy polygraphy and painful rhetoric 
of Lydgate, had, almost from the moment of Chaucer's death, 
attracted and inspired students. The pretty phrase about 
Chaucer's “gold dew-drops of speech," which justly drew the 
approval of a critic so often unjustly severe on ante-Iienais- 
sance work as Sir Arnold, was, as is known even by tyros in 
the study of English literature, repeated, expanded, varied by 
almost every prominent writer for a century and a quarter at 
lef«t, till it reached, not exactly final, but most definite and 
noteworthy, expression in the work of Stephen Hawes, th^t 
curious Bwan-singer of English mediaeval poetry. In the to us 
'eccentric,' if not positively absurd, exposition of the rnnum 
and Qiiadnvium. which diversifies the account of the courtship 


‘lliere liu b«tv some dUpoutwn 
to detif this, 4od to srgue th»t de- 
spit* the coastant uee of the word 
lUietoric in the fifteenth centnsy, 
the teaching of the (Afn^ bad decltoed. 
I do not think there U taueh etidence 
cf thU u regatds England ■, and the 


tong and eurioos pastage of Hawee, 
to be presentt; diacuued, ia strong 
endence agawst it. Ehetoric has Do 
leas than t\sht chapters of the PatUme 
«f Ffecuure, aa against cnre apiece for 
Otammnr and Logic. 
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of GrandamouT and La Bell Pucell,^ the praise of the Three is 
led up to by a discussion of Ehetoric and Poetics so elaborate 
and minute that it occupies more space than is given to all the 
other Arts together, and nearly double that which is given to all 
the rest, except a largely extended Astronomy. Ehetoric her- 
self, after being greeted by and greeting her pupil in the most 
“ aureate ’’ style, divides herself into five parts, each of .which 
has its chapter, with a " Eeplication against ignorant Persons’' 
intervening, and many curious digressions, such as the descrip- 
tion of a sort of Eartlily Paradise of Literature with four rivers, 
•' Understanding,” “ Closely-Concluding,” “ Novelty,” and " Car- 
buncles,”® and a “Tower of Virgil” in tlieir midst. Lydgate 
has been already praised for “ versifying the depured ® rhetoric 
in English language,” but he comes up once more for eulogy as 
" my master ” in the peroration, and has in fact considerably 
more space than either Gower or Chaucer. Nor, confused and 
out of focus ns such things must necessarily appear to us, should 
wo forget that Hawes and liis generation were not altogether 
uncritically endeavouring at what was "important to them " — 
tile strengthening and enriching, namely, of English vocabulary, 
the extension of English literary practice and stock. 

Yet their criticism could but be uncritical; and the luck 
above referred to appears first in the peculiar scholastic char- 
JVic first criticism of the first Englisli school of 

Tudor critics deserving the name. No one of its members 
critics. exactlj' a man of genius, and this was perhaps 

lucky ; for men of genius have rarely been observed to make 
tlie best schoolmasters. All were fully penetrated with the 
Picnaissance adoration of the classics ; and this was lucky again, 
because the classics alone could supply the training and the 
models just then required by English prose, and even to some 
extent by English poetry. All were very definitely set against 
Gallicising and Italianising; and yet again this was lucky, 
because England had been overdosed with French influence 

* Pastime ^ of Pleasure, cd. less sbirtling “novelty” when the 
^ Society, London, 184S), illuminating power attributed to tlie 
. etoue ia remembered. 

This Fourth River will appe-ar a ^ r=“ purified.” 
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text and notes will show sHfiiciently. by no means the first 
hook of the school; nor is it that which has, on the 
Art of whole, the most interest lor ns. But it deserves 
Rhetoric ; ppgcedence historically because, as no other does, it 
keys, or gears, the new critical tendency on to the old technical 
rhetoric. The first edition appeared in 1553, dedicated to 
Edward VI. Wilson dates his prologue to the second^ on the 
7th December 1560: but it does not seem to have been pub- 
lished till 1563. Between the date of the first edition and the 
writing of this Prologue, Wilson, an exile at Eome, had fallen 
into the claws of the Inquisition as author of the book and of 
another on Logic : and, as he recounts with natural palpitation, 
escaped literally “so as by fire,” his prison-house being in 
flames. 

EEs two first Books Wilson faithfully devotes to aU the old 
technicalities — Invention, Disposition, Amplification, “States,” 
his atiad; on ^ third Book, “ Of Elocution,” " 

"Jnkhom announces from the fimt an interest in the matter 
terns. different from the jejune rehashings of the 

ancients (and chiefly of those ancients least worth rehashing) 
which the mediteval Pihetorics mostly give ns. In fact, Wilson 
had shown himself alive to the importance of the subject in 
the very opeuing of the work itself® by recounting, with much 
gusto, how “ Phavorinus the Philosopher (as Gellius teUeth the 
tale) did hit a young man over the thumbs very handsomely 
for using over-old and over-strange words.” And as soon as 
he has divided the requirements of Elocution under the four 
heads of Plainness, Aptness, Composition, and Exornation, he 
opens the stop which has been recognised as his characteristic 
one, by denouncing “strange inkhom terms.” He inveighs 
against the “ far-joumeyed gentlemen ” who, on their return 
home, as they love to go in foreign apparel, so they “ powder 
their talk with oversea language,” one talking Erench-English, 
another " chopping in ” with Englishjtah'anated. Professional 
men, lawyers and auditors, have their turn of censure, and a real 
literary “ document ” follows in the censure of the “ fine cour- 

‘ My copy is of this, which is the 
fuller. 


® Fol. S2. 

* Fol. 1, rrrio, at bottoua. 
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tier who will talk nothing but Chancer.” Jfost copiona ia ho 
o"airist undue '‘Latining” of the tongue, in illustration of 
which he gives a letter, from a Ltncolnsbite gentleman, which 
may oue royalty either to the jLiiuouaui Scholar of IlaU-lais, or 
even to pilaster TranciV own onginal, GeolTroy Tory himself. 
And be points the same moral (very much after tbo manner of 
Latimer, for whom, os ehewhete appears, he had a great 
admiration) by divers LicetioMs atorics from his experience, 
"when I was vn Cambridge, and student in the King's College" 
and from other sources. After which he falls m with Cicero 
as to the qualifications of words allowable, 

“Aptness” follows; and here Sir Thomas, without knowing 
it, has cut at a folly of language revis-c<l three hundred ye.srs 
lU* dtai.nj end more later than his own time. For he laughs 
iciiA /ijure*. at one wljo, “ seeing a house f.iir-boilded," said to- 
his fellow, ** Good Lord, what a handsome phrast of building is 
this!” Wilson's butt would have been no little thought of by 
certain persons at tlie end of the ninctecntl) century and Ihu 
Iteginniiig of the twentieth. Indeed, one may stem to re* 
member a sentence about iho merits of a "p.Ms.igo” In a 
marble chimney-piece, which is a mere echo, conscious or im. 
conscious, of liis “phrase" Tlic same tein}<cr appears in the 
longer remarks on Composition , but when we come to Kxor- 
nation, "a gorgeous beautifying of the tongue with borrowed 
words and change of sentence,” WjUon's lease of origimslity 
has run out. He is still m the liondage of the Figures, wjiich 
he desenbes ambitiously as a kind “not equally eparpled* 
about the whole oration, but so dissevered and parted as stars 
stand in the firmsment, or flowers in a garden, or prcui- 
dcsised antiques in a cloth of Arms." TIjb enumeraiioa is 
full of character and Elitabethan piquancy; but it still has 
the old fault of licgitm'mg at the wrong end. When a man 
writes even a gootl oration, much mote tiiat far higher thing 
a good piece of pro«e (which mar be an oraiion, if need serves, 
or anything elaej, he docs not say to himself, “Kow I slwll 

‘One m»y r»g«t end TIki fenjn “.;erl]e'' end "dupsrile." 

“eUptri-Ur »tuch m vA jK. whlrh i«ia u. Jut* Wn wmmoatf. 
turtfiat KogUjlucgi oi ut bo lw», m equiroeei. 
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throw in some hyperbaton ; now we will exhibit a little ana- 
(liplosis ; this is the occasion, surely, for a passage of zeugma.” 
He writes as the spirit moves him, and as the way of art leads. 
One could wish, in reading Wilson, for another Sir Thomas, 
to deal with the Figurants as he has dealt with the Chaucerists 
and the Lincolnshire Latinisers. But we must not expect too 
much at once; and lucky are we if we often, or even some- 
times, get so bold a striking out into new paths for a true end 
as we find in this Art of Ehcloric. 

Cheke has left no considerable English work, and he seems 
— as it is perhaps inevitable that at least some of the leaders 

in every period of innovation should seem — to have 

re^-:oiuu An- Pushed innovation itself to and over the verge of 

<//tasm crotchet. He was a spelling and pronouncing re- 

ttnd anti- former both in Greek and English ; and, classical 
lircaonly. ° ’ 

scholar and teacher as he was, he seems to have 
fallen in with that curious survival of “Sa.xon” rendering of 
words not of Saxon origin, the great storehouse of which is 
the work of Eeginald Pecock a century earlier. But he ap- 
pears to have been one of the main and most influential 
sources of the double stream of tendency observable in Wilson 
himself, and still more in Ascham — the tendency on the one 
hand to use the classics as models and trainers in the forma- 
tion of a generally useful and practicable English style, and 
on the other to insist that neither from classical nor from 
any ocher sources should English be adulterated by “inkhorn 
terms," as Wilson calls them,* of any kind — that is to say, by 
archaisms, technicalities, preciousnesses, fished up as it were 
from the bottom of the ink-pot, instead of simply and naturally 
t.ilcen as they came from its surface to the pen. What Ascham 
tells us that he said of Sallust is the spirit, the centre, the 
kernel, of the criticism of the whole school— a dread that is 
to say, and a dislike and a censure of what he calls the “ un- 
contented care to write better than he could." ^ And it must 


* Not that the phrase is of his in- 
vention. Ifc eeems to hare been cv 
catchword of the time, and occurs ia 
Bale (1543), in Peter Ashton's version 


of Jovius (1546), &C. 

* Of course Chchc hnd in his m'Vid 
the passage of Qulntilran concerning 
Julius Florus (see Hist. Cril., i. 313). 
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be obvious that this sharply formulated censure is itself a 
critical j)Ozni <le rephre of the greatest value. It is well that 
it was not too much listened k^— for the greatest results ol 
'English prose and verse in the great period, beginning a few 
years after Cheke’s death and continuing for an old man's 
lifetime, were the result of this “ never contented care," which 
still reached something better tlian content. Ilut if, at this 
early period, it had had too much way given to it, if the vigor- 
ous but somewhat aprawhog mfaney of Elizabethan English 
had been bid and let sprawl simply at its pleasure, the con- 
eequences conid not but have been disastroua 

This criticism of Sallust, whicli may be found at lenglli in 
Ascham'a Schoolmaster,^ is qnite a focus m its kind. It is not 
HU critieim of the justest. for the prepossession of the sentence 
tifSaH'Mt. quoted above (which stands in the forefront of it) 
colours it all through. It has funny little scholastic lopses in 
Ic^ic, such as the attempt to apply the old brocard Oratcr csi 
vir ionus diandt peritus to the disadvantage of Sallust, ns com* 
pared not only with Cicero but with Cnjsar, on the score of 
morality. It would have been pleasant to observe the coun- 
tenances of Fausca and Serviha if tins had been argued in their 
joint presence. And the dishke of Tliucydides, to which n 
dvsUker of Sallust is almost necessarily dnven, argues a lilerary 
palate not of the most refined. But the disposition of the 
supposed c.nises of the faults of Sallust's style, when, having 
sown his wild oats, he took to literature, and borrovred Ins 
vocabula^' from Cato and Varro, and lus method from Thucy- 
dides himself, is an exceedingly ingenious piece of critical 
pleading. Even if it will not bold water, Jt shows us a smge 
of criticism advanced, in some directions, beyond anything that 
classical or mcdiieval times can show. The other great “place" 
of Cheke’s wnung occurs in his letter* to Hoby on that learned 
knight’s translation of Castiglioue, with its solemn judgment 
(the author, though but in middle age, was ill, and m fact 
almost dying), “ I am of this opiaina, that cur own tongue 

‘ Ed. Arb«r, pp. 15M59. 5. «r a Prrf^r ExVIgh’. «. d 

TbU mtj be found in Arber’t In- (Lasdss, ISOC; pp, 12, 13 

woductioD t« the book jujt cited, p. 
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should be written clean and pure, unmixed and unmangled 
with borrowing of other tongues, wherein if we take no heed 
betimes, ever borrowing and never paying, she shall be fain to 
keep house as a bankrupt.” The analogy, of course, is a false 
one:— there is no need to pay, nor possibility of payment, any 
more than a conquering monarchy needs to fear the repayment 
of the tribute it draws from others, or than a sturdy plant 
need dread bankruptcy because it owes nourishment to earth, 
and air. and the rain of heaven. But once more the position 
is a definite, and not a wholly untenable, critical position: and 
Cheke shows himself here as at once engineer and captain of it. 

The chief representative of this school is, however, beyond 
question, the always agreeable, and but seldom other than 
admirable, author of Toxophilns and The School- 
master himself.^ His positive achievements in Eng- 
lish literature do not here directly concern us ; nor does the 
debate between those who regard him as a Euphttist before 
Euphuism, and those who will have him to be the chief ex- 
ample of the plain style in early Elizabethan literature. I 
confess myself to be on the side of the latter ; though I know 
what the former mean. But it is with what Ascham thought 
as a critic, not with what he did as a writer, that we are here 
busy; and on this there is no reasonable opening for serious 
difference of opinion. Ascliam’s critical position and opinions 
are clear, not only from his two famous and pleasant little 
books, but from the constant literary references in his letters, 
ranging from elaborate lucubrations on the study of the classics 
to an amusing little Cambridge fling at the older university, 
where, as we learn from a letter of exactly the middle of the 
century, taste was in so shocking a condition that 0-\-ford men 
actually paid more attention to Lucian and Apuleius than to 
Cicero and Xenoplion,- 

For these two books Mr ArbeFs iti Aula incidi in ^uendatii illtus Aca- 
excellent reprints can liardlp be bet- damia:, qui nimium praferenda Aiici- 
tered. But for our purposes the Zettm anum,Ptutarchxm cl Berodianiim, Scixc- 
are also needed ; ond these, with other cam, A. OclUum, ctApuhium, utratnque 
things, will be found in Giles’s edition of finpuom in ■nimis scncicenUm el cfcctam 
the Ilorbs, 3 vols. in 4, liOudoD, ISG1-C5. atatem compingerc mihi videbuCur 

Quid omnes Oxoniemes sequuntur Giles, i. 390. The whole letter (to 
plane ncscio, icd anU aliquot menses Sturm) is worth reading. 
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The ToxopJiiliis itself is a critical document in parts, both for 
the initial inanifesto of Ids desire "to write this English matter 
//;, in the English tongue for English men," and for the 
;«iricpfi‘»?n. niorc elaborate defence of the proceeding (a defence 
repeated in the numerous Xjfitin letters accompanying the copies 
of the book he sent to his friends), as well ns for one of those 
hits at Eoinaiice which were characteristic of Renaissance 
scliolars too generally, and were particularly to be expected in 
very moral and rather prosaic persons like Ascham. But we 
necessarily turn to the SAoalmaster for a full exposition of 
ilscliam's critical ethos, and wc find it. 

A tendency rather to slight poetry, one great heresy concern- 
ing it (of which more presently), and the above-mentioned 
//MiSoTTorv'contempt or even horror of romance — tlicsc arc 
liomanee, jho worst thiogs to be noted herft All these are 
connected with a wider critical heresy, whicli is prevalent in 
England to this day, and which emerges most interestingly in 
tills infancy o! English ctiticisin. Tliis heresy is tlie valuing of 
examples, and even of whole kinds, of literary art, not according 
to their perfection on their own artistic sUndards, not accord- 
ing to the quantity or quality of artistic pleasure which they are 
filled to give; but according to certain principles— patriotic, 
political, ethical, or theological — which the critic holds or docs 
not hold, os the caso may be. This fallacy being one of those 
proper— or, at least, inseparably accidental — to the hiiraan in- 
tellect, is of course perceptible enough in antiquity itself. It is, 
as wc have seen, rife in Elato, and more rife in Plutarch ; and 
there is no doubt that the devotion of the Xicnnissauce to the 
greatest of Greek philosophers and prosemen, to the most enter- 
taining of Greek biographers and moralists, had not a little to do 
with its reappearance, though the struggle of the Reformation, 
and tlic national jealousies wliiclt this stm^Ie bred or helped, 
had more. But no one has given more notable examples of it 
tlian Ascham by his attack on "books of feigned chivalry,” in 
ToxopTiihis} and his wcll-knowu censure of the MarUcCArlkw 
iu The i^fi£>o/«i«i/fr.* 

’ IMS, eit. ArUer. ^le coo. * p. 60 ,e<J. 

tAioi • BtrolLe •( noouticuoi. 
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Than this book there svas, at Ascham’s date, no more exquisite 
example of English prose in existence. There is not to this day 
, . a book, either in prose or in verse, which has more 
Morte of the true Eomantic charm. There are few better 
d' Arthur, instances anywhere of subtly combined construction 

of story than are to be found in some of its parts ; and, to a 
catholic judgment, which busies itself with the matter and spirit 
of a book, there are few books which teach a nobler temper of 
mind, which inculcate with a more wonderful blending of stern- 
ness and sympathy the great moral that “ the doer shall suffer,” 
that “for all these things God shall bring ns into judgment,” 
or which display more accomplished patterns of man and 
sweeter examples of woman. Yet Ascham (and he had read 
the book) saw in it nothing but “ open manslaughter and 
bold bawdr3^” 

Apart from this somewhat Philistine prudery — which oc- 
cupies itself more reasonably with Italian novcllc, and the 
translations of them into English — Ascham’s criticism is of a 
piece with that of the whole school in all but a very few points. 
He differed with Wilson, and with most of the scholar’s of his 
time, on the subject of translation, which he rightly enough 
regarded as a useful engine of education, but as quite incapable 
of giving any literary equivalent for the original. He agreed 
both with Wilson and with Cheke as to the impropriety of 
adulterating English with any foreign tongue, ancient or 
modern. He was. none the less, .an exceedingly fervent Cicer- 
onian and devotee of the golden age of Latin. And when we 
come in one' of his letters to Sturm on the name of Giovan- 
battista Pigna, the rival of Cinthio Giraldi, there seems to be 
established a contact, of the most interesting, between English 
and Italian criticism, I' ', 
no allusion to PignaV' 
hinted -. it is his dealt' 
that Ascham has rea( 
that he wishes to r.'’-- 
P’'Hing his th..oi^ 

. be his Inst, 

’ Giles, ii. 


>eed we might have expected) 
despisoK es is even 

oolnr' “ Horace 

’ ^ ’ odes 
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for the moment his moral “craze," we can perceive in him a 
HU general tolerably’ distinct ideal of English prose, which he 
crviKa/o««- iias only not, illnstnitcd by actual criticism of tlie 
because the material was so scanty. 
Xliis prose is to be fashioned with what may be excusably called 
fi kind of squint — looking partly at Latin and Greek construc- 
tion and partly at English vernacular usage. It does not se«-in 
that, great as was his reverence for Clieke. he was bitten by 
Cheke's mania for absolute Tenionisra*, nor does he appear to 
have gone to the extreme of Liitimer and Latimer’s admirer, 
IVilson, in caring to mingle merely familiar speech with hi? 
ordered vernacular. But he went come way in this direction : he 
was by no means proof against that Delilah of alliteration which, 
like a sort of fetch or ghost of the older alliterative prosody, 
bewitched the mid-sixteenth<eolaty verse and prose of Eng- 
land, and had sot lost hold on Spenser himself. And he had 
belie! in certain simple Figure? of the antithetic and parallel 
kind. But he was, above all, a schoolmaster — as even being 
(lead he spoke—to EogltsU literature; and his example and hi? 
precepts together tended to establish a chastened, moderately 
classical, pattern of wrumg. which m the next generation pro- 
duced the admirable English prose of Hooker, aud was not 
without influence on the less accomplished, but more gennmal 
and protreptic, style of Jonson. 

Wc must praise him less when we come to poetry. Tlie 
history of the craze for classical metre and against rhyme lu 
00,; ta England, whicli practically supplies out earliest sub- 
potirg. jget, purely crjiical debate, is a very curious one, 
and may— perhaps luust — be considered from more points of 
view than one, before it is ngbtly and completely understood. 
At first sight it looks like mere mid-summer madness — the 
work of some Puck of literature — if not even as the incursion 
into the calm domains of scholarship and criticism of that 
popular delirium trement, which has been often illustrated m 
politics. Shifting of the ataadpmnt, and more careful con- 
sideration, will discover some excuses for it, as well os much 
method in it. But it must be regarded long, anti examined 
carefully, before the real fact is dbcovered — the fact that. 
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mischievous and absurd as it was in itself, unpardonable as 
are the attempts to revive it, or something like it, at this time 
of da}", it was in its own day a kind of beneficent “ distemper 
—a necessary, if morbid, stage in the development of English 
prosody and English criticism. 

Inasmucli as the most obmons and indubitable, as well as 
universal, cause of the craze was the profound Kenaissance 
admiration for the classics, it was inevitable that 
for QaB^icai Something of the kind should make its appearance 
Mtirts. jjj jjjQgj. European countries. But other and coun- 
teracting causes prevented it from assuming, in any of them, 
anything like the importance that it attained in England. 
Unrhymed classical metres, like almost every literary inno- 
vation of the time, had been first attempted in Italy; hut 
the established and impregnable supremacy of forms like the 
Sonnet, the Canzone, the ottava and term rima, put rhyme out 
of real danger there. They were attempted in France. But 
French had for centuries possessed a perfectly well-defined 
system of prosody, adapted and adequate to the needs and 
nature of the language. And, moreover, the singularly atonic 
quality of this language, its want not only of the remotest 
approach to quantity but even of any decided accent, made 
the experiment not merely ridiculous, as indeed it mostly was 
in English, but all hut impossible. Spanish was following 
Italian, and did not want to follow anything else: and German 
was not in case to compete. 

M ith English the patient was very much more predisposed 
to the disease. Hot only two, but practically three, different 
Special prosody, which were really to some e.xtent 

iean!.v of Opposed to each otlier, and migiit well seem more op- 
Prosorfy. actually were, disputed, in practice, 

the not too fertile or flourishing field of English 
poetry. Tliere was the true Chaucerian system of blended Eng- 
lish prosody, the legitimate representative of the same composite 
influences which have moulded English language throughout. 
These influences had continued, and their results had° been 
slowly developed through the half -chaotic beginnin"s of 
Middle English verse, and then, with almost premature” sud- 
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•lenueas, perfected up to a cettaiu stage liy Chaucer himself. 
This system combined— -though not yet in perfect freedom—- 
luiindf Btrict syUabic foot-division of the Freiicli with 

(1) ctau' the syllabic licence of Anglo-Saxon, so as to produce 
eenon. ^ system of syllabic equivalence similar in nature 
to, if not yet fully in practice freer than, that of the Greek 
Iambic trimeter. It admitted ti considerable variety of metres, 
the base-integers of which were the octosyllable and deca- 
syllabic, with lines o! six, twelve, and others occasionally, com- 
bined in pairs or arranged in ataiiraa of more or less intricate 
forms. But — by a historic accident whicli has even yet to be 
rather taken as found than fully explained— nobody for inoie 
than, a hundred years had been able to produce really good 
regular' poetry in Southern English by this metre, and certain 
changes in pronuuciatioo and vocnbnlary— especially tlie disuse 
of the final vocalised e — were putting greater and greater 
difliculues in the way of its practice. 

ticcondly, there was the revived alliterative metre, cither 
genuine — that is to say, only roughly eyllabic and not rhymed, 

(2) AlJiter- but rhythmed ueater to the anaptesvic form than to 

any other — or allied with rhyme, and sometimes 
formed into stanzas of very considerable intricacy. This, 
which had arisen during the foiirteeuth century, no one 
quite knows how or where, apparently in the North, and 
which had maintained a vigorous though rather artificial 
life during the fifteenth, had not wholly died out, being rep- 
resented partly by the ballad metre, by doggerel twehes, 
fourteeiicrs, and other long shambling lines, and by a still 
lively tendency towards alliteration itself, both in luetred 
verse and in prose. Latterly, during Ascham’s own youth, 
a sort of rapproehmtnt between these two had made the 
(ourtceuers and Alexandrines, rather less doggerehsed, very 
general favourites , but had only managed to communicate to 
ihem a sort of lolloping amble, very grievous and sickening to 
the delicate ear. 

Thirdly, and in close connection with this combination, 

• Tliere htd, ol cour»e, been tome ^taraimg jet* of folk eoag in ballad, carol, 
asd «bai neb 
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Wyatt, Surrey, and other poets had, by imitating Italian 
(3>j(aKan- models, especially in the sonnet, striven to raise, to 
aitd. bind together, to infuse with energy and stiffen with 
backbone, the ungainly shambling body of English verse ; and 
Surrey, again following the Italians, bad tried, with some suc- 
cess, the unrhymed decasyllabic, soon to be so famous as blank 
verse. 

Now critical observation at the time might survey this field 
with view as extensive and intensive as it could apply, and be 
Defieienchs far from satisfied with the crops produced. To re- 
of ail three, present the first system there was nobody but 
Chaucer, who, great and greatly admired as he was, was 
separated from the men of 1550 by a period of time almost 
as long as that which separates us from Pope, and by a much 
greater gulf of pronunciation and accent. Nobody could write 
like Gliaucer — unless the Chaucerian Chorizontes are right in 
attributing The. Court of Love to this time, in which case there 
was some one who could write very much like Chaucer indeed. 
Tiiere was no Langlaud, and nobody who could write in the 
least like Langland. In sheer despair, men of talent like 
Skelton, when they were not Chaucerising heavily, Avere 
indulging (of course with more dulcet intervals now and then) 
in mere wild gambades of doggerel. 

But it will be said, Was there not the new Italianated style 
of poets of such promise as Wyatt and Surrey? There was. 
Yet it must be remembered that Wyatt and Surrey themselves 
are, after all, poets of more promise than performance; that 
their promise itself looks much more promising to us, seeing 
as we do its fulfilment in Spenser and onward, than it need 
have done, or indeed could do, to contemporaries ; that stalwart 
Protestarrts and stout Englishmen feared and loathed the 
Italianation of anything English; and lastly, that even the 
prosody of Wyatt and Surrey is, in a very high degree, experi- 
mental, tentative, incomplete. We laugh, or are disgusted, at 
the twists and tortures applied by the he.vanmtrists to our poor 
mother tongue; hut Wyatt at least puts almost as awkward 
constraints on her. 

It is not suvpusing that, in the presence of these unsatisfying 
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things, nnd in the nonage of catholic literary crilicisni, men 
TTie (m I turned for help to those classics which 

were the general teachers and helpers of the time. 
Cnffct«n in xtiere was indeed— already published just as Ascham 
attained his year of discretion — a treatise, by 
the greatest man of letters for some fifteen hundred years 
at least, which contained the germ of a warning. But it is 
not likely that Ascham or any of his good Cambridge friends 
had seen Ttissino'a translation of the Vt Vutgari Eloquto ; and, if 
any had, it would have been a stroke of genius to carry Dante’s 
generalisation from the Romance tongues further. To almost any 
man of the Renaissance it would have seemed half sacrilege and 
half madness to examine ancient and modern literatures on tbs 
same plane, and decide what was germane to each and what 
common to all. Greek Prosody had been good eoougli, with 
veiy minor alterations, for Latin; how sliould any of these 
upstart modern tongues refuse what had been good enough for 
both ? And let it be remembered, too, that they were only half 
wrong Greek end latin did provide up to a certain point— 
that of the foot as distinguished from the metre — e.Tamples 
which, duly guarded, could be quite safely followed, which 
indeed could not and cannot be neglected without loss and 
danger for English. It was when they went {uttlier, and 
endeavoured to impose the classical combinations of feet on 
English, ilmt they fell. 

Yet even from the first they bad glimpses and glimmerings 
of truth which might have warned them; while la 
mlKKtarert: theiT very errors they oficn display that combiuaiion 
independence and practical spirit which is the 
too often undervalued glory of English criticism. 
Ascham himself — besotted as lie a with wrath * against " our 

* Jt u euriou* that, la thi* t «7 d^- tonie ctjUc# »tjll *2ect. " To follow 
till of English ootirwtD, the iacinJity the Ooths in rhyming instead of the 
wuh which critic* are constantly end OreeVa in versifying ” U " to eat aronia 
too Justly eharged mahes It* eppear- inlh *«ine, ^•hen we may e*t wheat 
ance. Aschata would teem to have bread among men.*’ Phymer* are “a 
been a goml-natured toul enough. YeV n»d» multitude," “ rash, ignorant 
he abuse* rhyme and iu partisan* in heads'* "wand'nng bUndly la Uietr 
th»tMie"pije Duchfne " rtyle which foul wrong way,” Ac. 
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rude beggarly iliymiug,” confident ns he is that the doggerel of 
his old friend Bishop Watson of Lincoln — 

" All tnavellers do gladly report great praise of 'Dlyeses, 

For that ho knew many men's maniiein, and saw many cities," — 

exhibits^ as “right quantitie" of syllables and true order of 
versif3'ing as either Greek or Latin — yet saw * that “ our L.nglish 
tongue doth not well receive the nature of Carmen Heroiemn^ 
because daciylus, the aptest foot for that verse, is seldom found 
in English.” Truly it is not; your dactyl is apt to piny the 
"Waler” — to buck under an English rider, and cither throw 
him altogether, or force the alteration of the pace to anapmsts. 
The best apparent dactylics in English — the verses of Kingsley’s 
Anrfro?!icrfa — are not really dactylic-hexameters at all, they are 
five-fool anapjcstics, with a very strong anacrum at the be- 
ginning, and a weak hypercatalectic syllable at tlie end. And 
with tins fatal confession of Ascham (who had not a very 
poetical head), that of Campion, an e.xquisite poet and a keen 
though warped critic, coincides, ns we shall see, a generation 
later. But the thing had to be done ; and it was done, or at 
least attempted. 

When the craze first took form in England we do not exactly 
know. Ascham observes vaguely that '' this misliking of vhym- 
1(0(5011 md big bcgiiineth not now of any newfangle singularity-, 
J>rmi. i 3 ut Iiath been long been misliked, and tliat of men 
of greatest learning and deepest Judgment.”® We all think that 
the persons who agree with us are men of great learning and deep 
judgment, so that matter may be passed over. But apparently 
tlie thing was one, and not the best, of tlie fruits of that study 
of the classics, and specially of Greek, which, beginning at 
Oxford, passed thence to Cambridge, and was taken up so 
busily in Ascham's own college, St John’s. Thomas Watson, < 

' Schoolmaster, cd. ell, p. 73. As- fusion of mind of tlic time is iUua- 
cham actually s«o(« tho Greek and, - ' by Asc-l..-im‘- . .inc himself 

the Latin of Homer and Horace, s*' ■ 

declares Watson’s stuff to be made r,- ' , 

"naturally” as the one and os “apt. 
as the other ! 

Ibid., p. 145. 

* P. 117. Tlie cxtraordiiiar}' 
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the Pfsliop of iincoln, ftbovn referred to, wna Jlnster of the 
College; Ascliam himself, it is hardly necessary to say, was a 
fellow of it. And still descending in the collegiate hierarchy, it 
was nn imdergradiiate of St John’s, Thomas Drant, wlio some- 
what later drew up rules for Anglo-Classic versifying—riiles 
that occupied Spenser and Harvey, producing suine interesting 
letters anti some very deplorahlo doggerel. Drnnt seems to 
have been the “legislator of Parnassus" to the luuovators; but 
his “rules "are not known to exist. and wimt we Imvo of his 
docs not bear on the special subject. 

Mischievous craze as it was, however,* it had tho merit of 
turning the attention of Englishmen to really critical study of 
poetry, and it appears, more or Jess, ns the motif oi most of tlia 
group of critical writings, from Gascoigne’s Kotes of Inslruetton 
to Daniel’s Defence of Ithyme, tvhich we shall now discuss. 

In tho most interesting little treatise* which heads or initials* 
the now goodly roll of books in English criticism, George 
Gascoigne, though he was himself a Cambridge man, 
does not make any reference to the craze. The tract 
was written at the request of an Italian friend, Eduardo 
Donatl. It is exceedingly short ; but as full of matter, and very 
good matter, os need be. In duty bound Gascoigne begins with 
insistence on fine invention, without which neither *' thundering 
in ryrn ram rufi, quoth my roaster Chaucer," nor "rolling in 
pleasant words,” nor "abounding in apt vocables," will sufTice. 
But he passes over this very swiftly, os over trite and obvious 
expressions,* suitableness of phrase. Jcc., aad attacks the great 
literary question of the time. Prosody. 


>SoR]e autWitiM tuiTe be«n toDch 
too tomrOii it. For uutonce, 
ttie lute 3Ir Heorj 'ilorUy, wlio hjv, 
“Tlioram Prant, of course, dW not 
•uppOM that hia ru^ea vere lufllcteut*’ 
Tiitcucharilal/e, butoutaiJe, or father 
agwmt, the evidence. 

* Certain Xotef ttf /mCruelioa ton- 
tfrnitvj the eutlinff of ttrle or rkyvte 
i<i SnytUh, cil. Arber (wttJi The 
CLut, Ac.), ]![>. 8l'4l, London, 1868. 


Originaltj* in the 4to edition of Gaa- 
c^goe’a Pome (London, 1575X 
SpiDgarn aect iedebtedoeM in it to 
Jtoniard. 

• Tlio obnerrtUon* of Ascham, WD- 
•on, end (be other* beiir^ iacideoul 
uereir. 

* *'ff I ebould undertake to imte 
in pmiae of a gentteivomBn, I wool.l 
neitbcr praise her cr 7 aUl eye nor tier 
ciieny lip." 
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He begins bis attack by tlio modest and half-apolojielic 
request, “Tin's may seem a prcsiiioptuous order/’ that, tvliat- 
Jiis KotM of ever tlie verse chosen be, it be regular, and not 
Instnictiou. wobbling backwards and forwards between twelve 
and fourteen syllables on no principle. Tiicn lie enjoins 
the maintenance of regular and usual accent or quantity; 
and in so doing insists on a standard in regard to which 
not merely Wyatt and Surrey earlier, but even Spenser later, 
were much less scrupulous. “Treasure,” ho says, you must 
use with the first syllable long and the second short: you 
must not make it “treasure.” And then he makes a very 
curious observation : — 

“ Commonly nowadays in Englisit rhymes, for I dare not call 
them English verses, we use none otlier order but a foot of 
two syllables,” to wit, the Iamb. "We have,” he says, “in 
other times used other kinds of metres,” as 

“No wight I in the world j that wc.altli | can attain,”’ 

(r.c., anapaests), while “our Father Chaucer had used the .same 
liberty in feel and measures that the Latinists do use," that is to 
say, syllabic equivaleuce of two shorts to a long. And he 
laments the tymiuiy of the Iamb ; but says, " we must take the 
ford as we find it.” 

Then, after some particular cautions, — a renewed one as to 
quantifying words ariglit— " luidersU'iiid,” not “understand," 
See., as to using as many monosyllables as possible (it is amus- 
ing to read this and remember the opposite caution of Pope), — 
lie comes to rhyme, and warns his scholar against rhyme without 
reason. Alliteration is to he moderate: j’ou must not “liunt a 
letter to death.' Unusual words are to bo employed carefully 
and with a definite purpose to “ draw attentive rending." Bo 
clear and sensible.- Keep English order, and invert substantive 
and adjective seldom and cautiously, Jie moderate in the use 

Gascoigne docs nofc use this divi. foot arrangementa, 

Sion, or - and but ' and ' for long -For the haughty obscure rewe 
and short, (c.roumaei) for com- doth not much delight, and the verse 
men, and indented mes (JWV ami that is too c.asy is like a tale of a roast.-,! 
-fW WJ for dissyllabic ond trisyllabic horse.” 
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also of Ibot '• slircwd fellow, ]>octical ticence," wl^o actually reads 
“hca|ven*’ for “lieavn"!* 

As for the pause or Creaura, Gascoigne is not injudicious. 
*' The pause/' he says, ” tvlU &Und best in the middle " of ao 
octosyllable, at the fourth syllable in a “ verse of ten,” at the 
sixth (or middle again) of au Alexandrine, and at the eighth 
in a fourteener. Hut it is at the discretion of the writer 
in JJbytbm royal; "it foreeth not where the pause be till 
the end of the line*’ — and this liberty will assuredly draw 
to more. 

Kext he enumerates stanzas; — Rhyme royal itself, ballades, 
sonnets, Dizains, and Sixains, Virclays, and the "Poulter’s 
measure,” of twelve and fourteen alternately, to which his own 
contemporaries were so unfortunately addicted. You must 
” finish the sentence and meaning at the end of every staff”; and 
(by the way) he has " foigolteo a notable kind of rhyme called 
riding rhyme, which is what onr father Ciiaucer used m hva 
Canterbury tales, and in divers other delectable and light enter* 
prises.” It is good for "a merry tale,” Rhyme royal for a 
" grave discourse," Ballads and Sonnets for love-poems, &c,, and 
it would bo best, in his ludgmcnt, to keep Roulter’s measure for 
Fsalms and iiymns And so be makes an end, " doubting his 
own ignorance." 

Tlio chief points about this really capital booklet are as 
follows: — Gascoigne's recogoiiion of tbe importance of overliaul- 
n<ir tap, ing English Prosody ; Ins good sense on the matter of 
uaJ raiue. casura, and of Chaucer’s adoption of the prin- 
ciples of equivalenced scansion; his acknowlpdgment.wiib regret, 
of the impoverishment wbith, in the sterility of the lunl-sjx- 
teenth ceficury before Spenser, was a fact, as resulting from the 
tyranny of the iamb ; the ehrewUness of his general remarks ; 
and, last but not least, his entire silence about the new versify- 
ing, the “Dranting of Verses.* It is possible (for though 
he was at Cambridge he seems to admit that he did not acquire 

• S« Sfit/urd, //armony of tan- ayllabte " impoesiUe." A little Uter, 
yuaje. p. 105, who thinhi the licence egeut Oue*t think* tbe eii*-*jU»W« 
i<at tbe other Vky, iindiadeed roundly •‘uncouth witl Tulgv." A moit docu' 
pronouacet the proouncUtioa la one meolsry diwgreement t 
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any great acliolarsliip there) that lie hail not conic into contact 
with any one who took interest in this: but it is improbable 
that it would have appealed to his robust sense of poetry, 
unsieklied by Harvey’s pedantry, and not misled by Spenser’s 
classical enthusiasm. 

At this time, liowever, or not long after — the AWrs must have 
been written between ISTS and l.')75,and the correspondence of 
Spenser and Harve)' actually appeared in 1579 — these other 
persons were thinking a great deal about the classical metres. 
The Five Letters ("Tliree" and "Two”’— not to be confused 
with the Four Letters which Harvey issued long afterwards 
about Greene) are full of the subject, and of poetical criticism 
generally. Tliey, together with the controversy which arose 
over Gosson’s Sehool of Ahise, and which indirectly produced 
Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, make the ye.ars 1.579-1580 as 
notable in tlie history of English criticism ns the nppearance.s 
of Fuphtes and The Shciyhcrd's Calendar make them in that of 
creative literature. 

Spenser’s first letter informs Harvey that "they [Sidney 
and Dyer] have proclaimed in their dpemirclycg " [the literary 
Spmser and cimek of Leicester House] a general surceasing and 
llan-ty. silence of bald rhymers, and also of the very best 
too: instead whereof they have, by the authority of their 
whole Senate, prescribed certain laws and rules of qtinntities 
of Eiigli.sh syllables for English verse, having had thereof 
already great practice, and drawn me to their faction.” And 
later, "I am more in love witli English versifying than withi 
rhyming, which I should have done long since if I would have) 
followed your counsel.” He hints, however, gently, that 
Harvey’s own verses (these coterie writers always keep the 
name "verses” for their hybrid abortions) once or twice "make 
a breach in Udastcr Hrants rules.” HTiich was, of course, a 
very dreadful thing, only to be " condoned tanto .jmtwf He 
requites Harvey with a few lambics, which he "dare 
rvarraut preciselj' perfect for the feet, and varying not one 

I See Grosart’s tVorA-i of Galrid pp. 70G.710. 

Uumy, vul. i. pp. C-150. Pnets will bo I nm not responsible for the cccen. 
found in the Globe edition of Spenser, tricities of this form. 
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inch from the Paile And then follows the welhknown piece 
bcginninf; — 

“ Unlupjiy Tens, the wtlnees of my nnhappy tUte ,• 

where ccrtainlT the Bt&te most have been bad if it was as 
infelicitous as the Terse. 

Not such was Gabriel Harvey that he might tahe even a 
polite correction ; and his reply is a proper donnish setting- 
down of a clever bat presumptuous youth. He respects the 
iUeopagus — indeed they were persons of worship, and Harvey 
was a rot«n’fl“~more than Spenser can or will suppose, and he 
likes the trimeters (indeed, though poor things, they were 
Spenser’s own after all, and auch as no man bat Spenser could 
have written in their foolish kind) more than Spenser “ can or 
will easily believe." Bat— and then follows much reviewing 
in the now stale hole-picking kind, which has long been aban- 
doned, save by the descendants of Milbonme and Kenrick, and 
a lofty protestation that “myself never saw your gotbellied 
master’s rules, nor heard of them before.” 

Tha Three Letters which follow ‘ are distributed in subject 
between an Harthqnake (which has long since ceased to quake 
for ns) and the hexameters. They open with a letter from 
Spenser, in which he broaches the main question, "Whether 
oar Eaglish accent will endure the Hexameter?" and doubta. 
Tet be has a hankering after it> encloses his own— - 

“S« ye lh= tiliodfoMH pretty god, that feathered archer," &t., 

and prays that Harvey would either follow the rules of the 
great Drant, indorsed by Sidney, or else send his own. Harvey 
replies in double. The first part is some very tragical mirth 
about the earthquake ; the second, ** A Gallant Familiar Letter," 
tackles the question of versification. 

This gallant familiarity might possibly receive from harsh 
enrica the name of uneasy coxcombry ; but it is at any rate 
cleat that the author has set about the matter very seriously. 
He expresses delight that Sidney and Dyer, “the two very 
dianjontls of her ilajesty’s Court,” have begun to help forward 
* 1& order o( compodtloa, set of patUcaiioD. 
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"the exchange of barharous and baldnctum' rhymes 'with 
artificial verses"; thinks their “lively example" will he ranch 
better than Ascham’s "dead advertisement” in thu Schoolmaster. 
He would like (as should we) to have Drant’s prosody. Bis 
own Eules and Precepts will probably not be very difierent; 
but he will take time before drafting them finally. He thinks 
(reasonably enough) that before framing a standard English 
Grammar or Rhetoric (therein including Prosody), a standard 
orthography must first bo agreed upon. And he suggests that 
“ we beginners ” (this from the author of these truly “ barbarous 
and balductum" antics to the author of the Quccnc is 

distinctly precious) have the advantage, like Homer and 
Ennius, of setting examples. “A New Year's Gift to M. 
George Bilchaunger,” in very doleful hexameters, follows, and 
after a little gird at Spenser’s “ Sec ye the Blindfolded," another 
sprout of Harvey’s brain in the same kind, which has been, 
perhaps, more, and more deservedly, laughed at than any of 
these absurdities, except the scarcely sane jargon-doggerel of 
Stanyhurst — 

“ tVbat might I call this tree? a Laurell? o bonny Lanrell 1 
Needs to thy boughs will I bow this knee, and veil my bonetto 

with yet another — 

"Since Oalateo^ came in, andTuscanism gan usurp.” 

He thinks that the author of this last "wanted but some 
delicate choice elegant poesy" of Sidney’s or Dyer’s for a good 
pattern. After some further experiments of his own, or his 
brother’s, in hexametring some of Spenser’s own “emblems” 
in the Calendar, he turns to Spenser himself, whom, it seems, 
he ranks next the same “incomparable and miraculous genius 
in the catalogue of our very principal English Aristarchi.” He 

1 This word, which is certainly a Reprint in the Bnglish. SMars 
cousin of “balderdash,’’ is .t good liibrary. So. 10, London, ISSO), arc, 
example of the elang and jargon so thanks partly to their astounding lingo, 
often nuxed with their preciousness by among the maddest things in English 
the Ehzahethans. iJaah borrowed it literature ; hut his prose prefatory 
from Harvey to use against him ; and matter, equally odd in phrase, has 
the eccentric Stanyhurst even employs some method in its madness, 
it in his rirgU. Stanyhurst’s hexa- - La Casa's book of etiquette and 
meters, by the way (vide ilr Arhet’e helwviour. 
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proceeds to speak of some of that earlier work which, as in 
The Jhfing Felican, fs certainlj', or in the Dreams, possibly, lost. 
After which he writes himself down for all time in the famous 
passage about the /hem Quetne, which he had "once again 
nigh toT^tteu" bat which be now sends home "in neither 
better nor worse case than he found her." “As for his judg- 
ment, " be is “ void of all judgment if Spenser's A'ins Coneiies 
false lost] are not neaxet AnosUfs than that JElvisb Qaeene is 
to the Orlando, which ” Spenser "seems to emulate, and hopes 
to overgo." And so he ends his paragraph with the yet more 
famous frords, “It so be the Jfaerg Qutaie he fatter in your eye 
than the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin mn away with the 
garland from Apollo, mark what I say, and yet I will not say 
what I thought, but there an end for this once, and fare you 
well till God or some good Angel put you in a better mind 
Which words let all who practise cnticism grave in their 
memoriM, and recite them dally, adding, "Here, but for the 
grace o! God- — I" if they be modest and fear Nemesis. 

After an interval, however, Harvey returns to actual 
criticism, and shows himself in rather better figure by pro- 
testing, in spite of " five hundred Brants," against the altera- 
tion of the quantity of English words by accenting " Msyesty " 
and “ Manfully, " and "Carpenter" on the second syllable. 
And he falls in with Gascoigne on the enbjecfc of each words 
as "Heaven." Nor could he, even if he bad been far less of a 
pedant and coxcomb, have given better or sounder doctrine 
than that with which he windg up. "It is the vulgar and 
natural mother Prosody, that alone worketh the feat, as the 
only supreme foundress and reformer of Position, Diphthong, 
Orthography, or whatsoever else; whose affirmatives are 
nothing worth if she once conclude the negative.” And for 
this sound doctrine, not unsoundly enlarged upon, and tipped 
with a pleasant Latin farewell to “wiea domina Imvteriia, mat 
beUissima Colhna Chuia,’* let us leave Gabriel in chwity.* 

^ Tbfl further letters to Speoser, p>Ktaat deItTenaeet. In th« Uter 
which I>r Ontart taa borrowed fma (ISHi Four XeUert, tAe CBV&rmderj 
the Camden Sodets'a LetAtr-hoak of of raOrng at th« 4etd Gitcao ud Ibt 
Qahrid Ifartey, toueb literary aatten Itriaff Kwh h&e slnsMt cp^relf hidden 
oot leldoiQ, 1rat with no new ini' tAebteraiynona. > 
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Meanwhile the strong critical set of the time — so interesting, 
if not so satisfying, after the absolute silence of criticism in 

„ . Enctlish earlier— was being shown in another direc- 
aiiack on tiou by a different controversy, to which, as we have 
Potiry. ggg^_ Spenser makes allusion. The points which 
chiefly interested him at the moment were formal; those to 
which we now come were parti}' of the same class though 
of another species, partly transcending form. 

Stephen Gosson is one of the persons of wlioni, as is by 
no means always the case, it would really be useful to know 
more than we do know about their private history 

Oosson. character. "Wliat disgust, what disappointment, 
what tardy development of certain strains of temper and dis- 
position he underwent, we do not know; but something of 
the kind there must have been to make a young man of four- 
and-twenty, a fair scholar, already of some note for both 
dramatic and poetical writing, and obviously of no mean in- 
tellectual powers, swing violently round, and denounce plays, 
and poems, and almost literature generally, as the work's of 
the Devil. It is quite insufficient to ejaculate ‘'Puritanism.'" 
or “Platonism!" for neither of these was a new thing, and 
the question is why Gosson was not affected by them earlier 
or later. 

Let us, however, now as always, abstain from speculation 
when we have fact; and here we hfive at least three very 
notable facts — Gosson's School of with its satellite 

tractates. Lodge’s untitled -Eepbj,- and the famous Defence of 
Poesy or Apology for Poetry^ which Sidney (to whom Gosson 
had rashly dedicated his book) almost certainly intended as a 
counterblast, though either out of scorn, ns Spenser hints, or 
(more probably from what we know of him) out of amiablo 


* Eepriuted by Mr Arber, with its 
almost immediately subsequent Apol- 
ogy. I wish he bad added the Ephem- 
crida of Phialo wbieb accompanied 
the Apology, and the Plays Confuted of 
three years later; for these books— 
very email and very difficult of access 
— add eometbing to the controTersy. 


- Several times reprinled ; as for in. 
stance by the present writer in Elisa- 
Ictfian and Jacobean Pamphlets (Lon- 
don, 1892). 

’Also frequently (indeed oftener) 
reprinted, as by Arber, London, 1868 
Shuofcburgh, Cambridge, 1891 ; Cook, 
Boston (U.S.A.), 1890. 
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and courteous dislike to requite a compliment with an insnlt, 
be takes no direct notice of Gosson at any time. 

The School of Ahu$e (which is written in such a style as 
almost to out-Enphuise the contemporary Euphues itself) is 
The School critical wholly from the moral side, and with refer- 
of Abuse, ence to the actual, not the necessary or possible, 
state of poetry. There are even, the author says, some good 
plays, including at least one of his own; bat the whole of 
ancient poetry (he says little or nothing of modem) is infected 
by the blasphemy and immorality of Paganism, and nearly the 
whole of the modern stage is infected by the abuses of the 
theatre— of which Gosson speaks in terms pretty well identical 
with those which Puritan teachers had for some years past 
been using in sermon and treatise. But outside of the moral 
and religious line he docs not step: he is solely occupied with 
the lies and the licence of poets and players. 

Lodge’s reply (the title •page of it has been lost, but 
it may be the Honeet Excuses to which Gosson refers as 
having been published against him) is almost en> 
tirely an appeal to authority, seasoned with a little 
personal invective Lodge strings together all the classical 
names he can think of, with a few medieval, to show that 
Poetry, Music (which Gosson had also attacked), and even 
the theatre, are not bad things. But he hardly attempts any 
independent justification of them as good ones, especially from 
the purely literary point of view. In fact, his pamphlet — 
though interesting as critical work from the associate of great 
creators in drama, himself a delightful minor poet and no 
contemptible pioneer of English prose fiction — is merely one 
of the earliest adaptations in English of an unreal defence to an 
attack, logically as unreal, though actually dangerous. The 
charlatan'gcniuses of the Benaissance, with Cornelius Agrippa ‘ 
at their head, had refurbished the Platonic arguments for the 
sincere hut pestilent reformers of the Puritan type. Lodge 
and his likes, in all countries from Italy outward and from 
Boccaccio downward, accept the measure of the shadowy daggers 
of their opponents, and attempt to meet them with weapons 
> la his De Vanitate Saealiaivm (1527). 
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notable facts — Gosson’s School of Ahnsc^ with its satellite 
tractates. Lodge’s untitled Beply^ and the famous Defence of 
Poesy or Apology for Poetry^ which Sidney (to whom Gosson 
had rashly dedicated his book) almost certainly intended as a 
counterblast, though either out of scorn, as Spenser hints, or 
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* Repriuted by Mr Arber, ivith its 
almost immediately aubsequent Apol- 
ogy. I wish he bad added the Ephm- 
crides of Phialo which accompanied 
the Apology, and the Plays Confuted, of 
three years later; for these books— 
■very amall and very difficnlt of access 
add sometbm^ to the controversy. 


- Sorcml times reprinted ; as for in- 
atanco by the present writer in Eliza- 
icthan and Jacobean Pamphlets (Lon- 
don, 1892), 

®A]bo frequently (indeed oftener) 
reprinted, as by Arber, London, 1868 
Shuokburgh, Cambridge, 1891 } Cook, 
Boston (U.S.A.), 1890. 
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of similar temper. The only reality of the debate is in its 
accidents, nob in its main purport. But the assailants, in 
England at least, had for the time an unfair advantage, because 
the defence could point to no great poet but Chaucer. The 
real answer was being provided by one of themselves in the 
shape of The Faerie Qiteenc. 

Sidney’s book, though pervaded by the same delusion, is one 
of far more importance. It is not free from faults — in fact, it 
Sidnt^s pointed out that some of Sidney’s doc- 

Apol^y for trines, if they had been accepted, would have made 
Poetry. jjggj. ggportg of Elizabethan literature abortive. 

But the defects of detail, of which more presently, are mixed 
with admirable merits; the critic shows himself able, as Gosson 
had not been able, to take a wide and catholic, instead of a 
peddling and pettifogging, view of morality. Instead of merely 
stringing authorities together like Lodge, he uses authority 
indeed, but abuses it not ; and while not neglecting form he 
does not give exclusive attention to it 

His main object, indeed (though he does not know it), is the 
defence, not so much of Poetry as of Bomance., He follows 
the ancients in extending the former term to any prose fiction ; 
but it is quite evident that he would have, in his mimesis, a 
quality of imagination which Aristotle nowhere insists upon, 
and which is in the best sense Eomantic. And of this poetry, or 
romance, he makes one of the loftiest conceptions possible. 
All the hyperboles of philosophers or of poets, on order, justice, 
harmony, and the like, are heaped upon Poetry herself, and all 
the Platonic objections to her are retorted or denied.’^ 

It has been said that there is no direct reference to Gosson 


* Our two cHieJ EugUsh - writing 
authorities, Mr Symonds and Mr Spin- 
gam, are at odds as to Sidney’s indebt- 
edness to the Italians. He quotes them 
but sparingly — Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Landino, among the older writers, Fra- 
castoro and Scaliger alone, I think, of 
the modems — and Sir Symonds thought 
that he owed them little or nothing. 
Mr Spingam, on the other hand, repre- 
sents him as following them all in 


general, and Minturao in particular. 
As usual, it is a case of the gold and 
silver shield. My own reading of the 
Italian writers of 1530-60 leaves me in 
no douht that Sidney knew them, or 
some of them, pretty well. But his 
attitude is very different from theirs 
as a whole, and already significant of 
some specially English characteristita 
in criticism. 
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maketh a poet.” Xenophon and Heliodorns were both poets 
in prose. 

Now let us “ weigh this latter part oi poetry first by works 
and then by parts,” having regard always to the “ Architee- 
tonicB or mistress-knowledge,” the knowledge of a mans self, 
ethically and politically. Philosophy, liistory, law, &c.. are 
then “weighed” against poetry at some length: and the judg- 
ment of Aristotle that Poetry is philosoplwtcrm and sjmidaio- 
tcron than history, is affirmed chiefly on the odd ground of 
poetical justice,— the right always triumphing in poetry though 
not in fact. Instances of the moral and political uses of poetry 
follow. Then for the parts. Pastoral, comedy, tragedy, &c., arc 
by turns surveyed and defended ; and it is in the eulog)’ of 
lyric that the famous sentence about Chcvij Chase'^ occurs. 
After this, and after a stately vindication of Poetry’s right to 
the laurel, he turns to the objections of the objectors. Although 
repeating the declaration that “ rhyming and versing make not 
poetry," he argues that if they were inseparable,* verse is the 
most excellent kind of writing, far better than prose. As to 
the abuses of poetry, they are but abuses, and do not take away 
the use. as is proved by a great number of stock e.vamples. 

Why, then, has England grown so hard a stepmother to 
poets ? They are bad enough as a rule, no doubt ; though 
Chaucer did excellently considering his time. The ilfwTor for 
Magistrates is good ; so is Surrey ; and The Shepherd’s Calendar 
“ hath much poetry.” though “the old rustic language” is bad, 
since neither Theocritus, nor Virgil, nor Sannazar has it. And 
what is the reason of our inferiority? The neglect of rule. 
Prom this point onwards Sidney certainly “exposes his legs to 
the aiTows” of those who ignore the just historic estimate. He 
pours ridicule on all our tragedies except Gorlodue, and still 
more on our mongrel tragi-comedies. We must follow the 
Unities, which, as it is, are neglected even in Gorioduc, “ how 
much more in all the rest ? " Whence he proceeds (uncon- 

^ “I must confess my own barbar* trumpet.*’ 
ousness : I never heard the old song of -“As indeed it seeraeth Scaliger 
Percy and Douglas that I found not judgeth.” 
my heart moved more than with a 
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scions how cool the rtdxutio ad ahsurdam will leavp ns) to the 
famoQS ridicnle of “Asia oo the one side sml Africa on the 
other," of “ three Udiea walking to gather fiowere,” and how the 
same place which was a garden becomes a rock, and then a cave 
with 8 monster, and then a battlefield with two armies— of the 
coarse of two lives in two hoars' space, &c. And he conclades 
with some remailm on versification, which we should gladly 
have seen worked ont. For he does not now seem to be in that 
antagonistic mood towards rhyme which Spenser's letters to 
Hartey discover in him. On the contraTy, he admits txco 
styles, ancient and modern, the former depending on quantity, 
the latter depending on •‘nomber," accent, and rhyme, lie 
indeed thinks English fit for both sorts, and denies “neither 
sweetness nor majesty” to rhyme, but is, like almost all his 
contemporaries and followers (except Gascoigne partially), in a 
fog as to “numbers” and csesura. The actual end comes a very 
little abruptly by an exhortation of some length, half httmorous, 
half serious, to all and sundry, to be “oo more to jest at the 
reverent title of a rhymer." 

The importance of this manifesto, both symptomatically and 
typically, can hardly be exaggerated. It exhibits the temper 
/ttiB.nor of the generation which actually produced the first- 
ffuits of the greatest Elirabethan poetry; it served 
as a stimulant and encouragement to all the successive genera- 
lions of the great age. That Sidney makes mistakes both in 
gross and detail— that he even makes some rather serious mis- 
takes from the mere “point of view of the examiner" — is of 
coarse nndeniahle. He has a good deal of the merely tradi- 
tional mode of EenaUsance respect for classical — and for some 
modem — authority. That, for instance, there is a good deal to 
be said, and that not only from the point of view of Ben Jonsoa, 
against Spenser’s half-archaic half-rustic dialect in the Calendar, 
few would refuse to grant Bat Tlieocritus did use dialect; it 
Would not in the least matter whether either he or Virgil did 
Dot; and if it did, what has the modem and pnrely vernacular 
name of Sannazar to do with the matter? It can only be 
replied that Spenser, by permitting “E IL’s” annotation, did 
much to invite this sort of criticism; and that Englishmen's re- 
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luctance to rely on tlie inherent powers o£ the English language 
was partly justified (for hardly any dead poet hut Chaucer and 
no dead prose-writers but Malory and perhaps Berners deserved 
the title of "great”), partly came from very pardonable ignorance. 

It lias been already observed that Sidney is by no means 
peremptory about the “new versifying”; and in particular has 
absolutely none of the craze against rhyme as rhyme which 
animated persons of every degree of ability, from Stanyhnrst to 
Milton, during more than a century. His remarks on versifica- 
tion are, however, too scanty to need much comment. 

There remain his two major heresies, the declaration that 

verse is not inseparable from poetry, and the denunciation of 

«nrf major tragi-comedy. In both the authority of the ancients 
heresies. must again bear good part of the blame, but in both 
he has additional excuses. As to the “ pestilent heresy of prose 
poetry,” he is at least not unwilling to argue on the hypothesis 
that verse tvcrc necessary to poetry, tlioiigh lie does not think it 
is. He is quite sure that verse is anyhow a nob]er...inedium 
than prose. As for the plays, there is still more excuse for 
him. His classical authorities were quite clear on the point; 
and as yet there was nothing to he quoted on the other side — 
at least in Euglish. Spanish had indeed already made the 
experiment of tragi-comic and anti-unitarian treatment ; hut I 
do not think any of the best Spanish examples had yet appeared, 
and there is great difference between the two theatres. In 
English itself uot one single great or even good play certainly 
existed on the model at Sidney’s death ; and, from what we have 
of what did exist, we can judge how the rough verse, the clumsy 
construction, or rather absence of construction, the entire ab- 
sence of clear character- projection, and the higgledy-piggledy 
of huddled horrors and horseplay, must have shocked a taste 
delicate in itself and nursed upon classical and Italian litera- 
Thtexewet ture. And it is noteworthy that even Gorboduc, 
of hath, ^ith all its regularity and “ Senecation,” does not 

bribe Sidney to overlook at least some of its defects. He" is 
here, as elsewhere,— as indeed throughout,— neither biSd nor 
bigoted. He is only in the position of a man very imperfectly 
supplied with actual experiments and observations, confronted 
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The first is the slightest; but it is interesting for more than 
its authorship. It was attached to James’s Essays of a Frcnticc 
in the Divine AH, of which it gives some rules : it shows that 
Buchanan had taken pains with his pupil ; and it also exhibits 
that slightly scholastic and “peddling,” but by no means un- 
real, shrewdness and acumen which distinguished the British 
Solomon in his happier moments. It is characteristic that 
James is not in the least afraid of the charge of .attending to 
mint, anise, and cumin. He plunges without any rhetorical 
exordium into what he calls “just colours” — do not rhyme on 
the same syllable, see that your rhyme is on accented syllables 
only, do not let your first or last word exceed two or three 
syllables at most. This dread of polysyllables, so curious to us, 
was very common at the time : it was one of the things from 
which Shakespeare's silent sovereignty delivered us by such 
touches of spell-dissolving mastery as 

“ The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 

Then he passes to feet, of which he practically allows only the 
iamb ; while he very oddly gives the word " foot ” to tl)e syllable, 
not the combination of syllables; and lays down the entirely 
arbitrary rule that the number of “ feet ” — i.e., syllables — must 
be even, not odd. There is to be a sharp section (“ cfesura ”) in 
the middle of every line, long or short ; and the difi’erence of 
long, short, and " indifferent ” (common) feet or syllables is dwelt 
upon, with its influence of “ flowing,” as the King calls rhythm. 
Cautions on diction follow, and some against commonplaces, 
which look as if the royal prentice had read Gascoigne, a sugges- 
tion confirmed elsewhere.^ Invention is briefly touched ; and the 
tract finishes with a short account of the kinds of verse ; “rhyme ” 
i.e., the heroic couplet, “ quhilk servis onely for lang historieis ” ; 
a heroical stanza of nine lines, rhymed aahaabbab ; otiava, rima, 
which he calls “ballafc royal”; rhyme royal, which he calls 
Troilns verse ; “ rouncifals,” or *' tumbling verse ” (doggerel 
alliterative, with bob and wheel) ; sonnets ; " common ” verse 
(octosyllable couplets); “all kinds of broken or cuttit verse,” &c. 
The tract is, as has been said, interesting, because it is an 

* It IS, however, excessive to represent James as a mere copyist of Gascoigne. 
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refreshing to read. It is, indeed, the first thing of the kind 
that we meet with in English; for the frequent earlier praises 
of Chaucer are almost always long after date, always uncritical, 
and for the most part^ much rather expressions of a conven- 
tional tradition than of the writer’s deliberate preference. 

It was Webbe’s misfortune, rather than his fault, that, like 
his idol (but without that idol's resipiscence), and, IDce most 
loyal Cambridge men, with the examples of Watson, Ascham, 
and Drant before them, he was bitten with “ the new versify- 
ing,” It was rather his fault than his misfortune that he seems 
to have taken very little pains to acquaint himself with the 
actual performance of English poetry. Even of Gower he 
speaks as though he only knew him through the references of 
Chaucer and others : though three editions of the Oonfessio — 
Caxton’s one and Berthelette’s two — were in print in his time. 
His notice of Chaucer himself is curiously vague, and almost 
limited to his powers as a satirist; while he has, what must 
seem to most judges,” the astonishing idea of discovering " good 
proportion of verse and meetly current style" in Lydgate, 
though he reproves him for dealing with “superstitious and odd 
matters.” That he thinks Piers Plowman later than Lydgate 
is unlucky, but not quite criminal. He had evidently read it 
— indeed the book, from its kinship in parts to the Protestant, 
not to say the Puritan, spirit, appealed to Elizabethan tastes, 
and Crowley had already printed two editions of it, Rogers a 
third. But he makes upon it the extraordinary remark , " The first 
I have seen that observed the quantity of our verse without the 
in Curiosity of rhyme.” What Webbe here means by 
knowledge., « quantity,” or whether he had any clear deliberate 
meaning at all, it is impossible to see : it is needless to say that 
Langland is absolutely non-quantitative in the ordinary sense, 
that if quantity means number of syllables he observes none. 


' Ocoleve— no genius, but a true 
man enough — deserves esception per- 
haps best. 

- Some Germans — in this, as in other 
mattera, more hopelessly to seek in Eng- 
lish DOW than, teste Poreon, they were a 
century ago in Greek— have followed 


^Ychbe, as indeed TYarton had strangely 
done ; and of course some Englishmen 
have followed the Gennans, Lydgate 
himself knew better, though some of 
the shorter poems attributed to him 
are metrically, ns well os in other ways, 
not contemptible. 
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and that he can be acanned only on the alliterative*accentual 
sj-stem. For Gascoigne Wcbbe relies on “K K.”; brackets 
•'the divers works of the old Earl of Surrej'’ with a dozen 
others; is copious on Phaer, Golding, &c., and mentions 
George Whetstone and Anthony llunday in words which 
would be adequate for Sackville (who is not named), and 
hardly too low for Spenser; while Gabriel Harvey is deliber- 
ately ranked with Spenser himself. Tet these things, nghtly 
valued, are not great shame to Webbe. If he borrows from 
“E K” some scorn of the “ragged rout of rakehell rhymers," 
and adds more of his own, he specifies nobody; and his de- 
preciation is only the defect which almost necessarily accom- 
panies the quality of his enthusiasm. 

His piece, though not long, is longer than those of Gas- 
coigne, Sidney, and King James. After a dedication (not more 
frutentXtm'* than excusably laudatory) to his patron Sulyard, 
«***• there is a curioos preface to "The Noble Poets of 
England," who, if they had been inclined to be censorious, 
might have replied that Master Webbe, while complimenting 
them, went about to show that the objects of bis compliment 
did not exist. "It is,” he says, "to be wondered of all, and is 
lamented of many, that, while all other studies are used 
eagerly, only Poetry has found fewest friends to amend it." 
We have "as sharp and quick wits" in England as ever were 
Greeks and Eonians; our tongue is neither coarse nor harsh, 
as she has already shown. All that is wanted is "some perfect 
platform or Prosodia of versifying: either in imitation of 
Greeks and Latins, or with necessary alterations. So, if the 
Noble Poets would " look bo low from their divine cogitations, 
and "run over the simple censure" of Master Webbe's "weak 
brain," something might, perhaps, be done. 

The treatise itself begins with the usual etymological de- 
finition ol poetry, as "making," and the usual comments on 
(Ti/HcriVieat “ Vates", but almost immediately digresses 

into praise of onr late famous English poet who 
wrote the Shtpkerd'a Calendar end a wish to see his " English 
Poet" (mentioned by "E K,"), which, alas! none of us have 
ever seen. This is succeeded, firac by the classical and then by 
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the English historical sketches, which have been commented 
upon. It ends with fresli laudation of Spenser. 

Webbe then turns to the general consideration of poetry 
(especially from the allegoric-didaciic point of view), ol subjects, 
kinds, &c. ; and it is to be observed that, though he several 
times cites Aristotle, he leans much more on Horace, and on 
Elyot’s translations from him and other Latins. He then 
proceeds to a rather unnecessarily elaborate study of the 
Mieii, with large citations both from the original and from 
Phaer’s translation, after which he returns once more to Spenser, 
and holds him up as at least the equal of Virgil and Theocritus. 
Indeed the Calendar is practically his theme all through, 
though he diverges from and embroiders upon it. Then, after 
glancing amiably enough at Tusser, and mentioning a trans- 
lation of his own of the Georgies, which has got into the hands 
of some piratical publisher, he attacks the great rhyme-ques- 
tion, to which he has, from the Preface onwards, more than 
once alluded. Much of what he says is borrowed, or a little 
advanced, from Ascham ; hut Webbe is less certain about the 
matter than his master, and again diverges into a consideration 
of divers English metres, always illustrated, where possible, 
from the Calendar. Still harking hack again, he decides that 
“ the true kind of versifying ” might have been effected in 
English ; though (as Campion, with better wits, did after him) 
he questions whether some alteration of the actual Greek and 
Latin forms is not required. He gives a list of classical feet 
(fairly correct, except that he makes the odd confusion of a 
trochee and a tribrach), and discusses the liberties which 
must be taken with English to adjust it to some of them. 
Elegiacs, lie thinks, will not do; Hexameters and Sapphics go 
best.^ And, to prove this, he is rash enough to give versions 
of his own, in the former metre, of Virgil’s first and second 
eclogues, in the latter, oi Spenser’s beautiful 

“ Ye dainty nymphs that in this blessed brook.” 

It is enough to say that he succeeds in stripping all three of 
every rag of poetry, A translation of Fabricius’i prose syila- 
• i'. Mht, CriU, u. 85 i. 
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bu3 of Horace'* rnles, gathered not merelf oat of the Sp. ad 
Phones bat elsewhere, and an “ epilogae," modest as to 
himself, sanguine aa to what will happen when “the rabble 
of bald rhymes is turned to famous works,” concludes the 
piece. 

On the whole, to nse the hackneyed old phrase once more. 
Be could have better spared a better critic than Webbe. who 
in appnei- gives US — ^in a fashion ini'aluable to iDap>maker3 of 
oJion. the early exploration of English criticism — the 
workings of a mind furnished with no original genius for 
poetry, and not much for literature, not very extensively or 
accurately erudite, but intensely itUtresled in matters literary, 
and especially in matters poetical, generously enthusiastic for 
such good things as were presented to it, not without some 
mother*wit even in its crazes, and encouraged in those crazes 
not, as in Harvey’s case, by vanity, pedantry, and bad taste, 
but by its very love of letters. Average dispositions of this 
kind were, as a rule, diverted either into active hfe — very much 
for the good of the natioo— or— not at all for its good— into 
the acrid disputes of hot-gospelling and Puritanism. ITebbe, 
to the best of his modest powers, was a devotee of literature: 
for which let him have due honour. 

Puttenham — or whosoever else it was, if it was not Put- 
tenham* — has some points of advantage, and one great one 
Pittm- disadvantage, in comparison with Webbe. In 

poetical faculty there is very Httle to choose be* 
them — the abundant specimens of his own 
**' powers, which the author of T?i4 Art of English 
Foesie gives (and which are eked out by a late copy of one of 
the works referred to, Fartheniades), deserve the gibes they 
receive in one of our scanty early notices of the book, that by 
Sir John Harington (v. infra). On the other hand, Puttenham 
has very little of that engaging enthusiasm which atones for 

‘ Tl)# whole of tlie document* in lie Bolton fe infra) loae fifleea year* 
«w wQJ bo /creod, c?«4r?r put, in Artter hter fiaa the date of the boot, sod 
Md Gregory Smith: oI» io JTr Her- not quite po*iti»e (''#* the Fame i*”) 
iert Croft's edition of The Ooctmor Wlietier it wa* George or whether it 
el Sir Thonus Elyot, the Puttenhwa*' wm Hiehard, non lijuet. 
uncle. XJ,8 first attnbulioa u in 
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so mucli in his contemporary. But tliis very want of enthu- 
siasm somewhat prepares ns for, though it need not necessarily ■ 
accompany, merits which we do not find in Webbe, considered 
as a critic. Tlic Art of English Pocsg, wliich, as has been sdd, 
appeared in 1589, three years later than Webbe’s, but which, 
from some allusions, may have been written, or at least begun, 
before it, and which, from other allusions, must have been the 
work of a man well advanced in middle life, is methodically 
composed, very capable in range and plan, and supported with 
a by no means contemptible erudition, and no inconsiderable 
supply of judgment and common- sense. It was unfortunate 
for Puttenham that he was just a little too old ; that having 
been — as from a fairly precise statement of his be must have 
been — born cir. 1530-35, he belonged to the early and uncertain 
generation of Elizabethan men of letters, the Googes and 
Turbervilles, and G^ascoignes, not to the generation of Sidney 
and Spenser, much less to that of Sliakespeare and Jonson. 
But what he had he gave: and it is far from valueless. 

The book is “ to-deled ” (as the author of the Ancrcn Eixclc 

would say) into three books — “ Of Poets and Poesie,” “ Of Pro- 

, ... portion,” and " Of Ornament.” It begins, as usual, 

Jls crudttwn. . , , . , , , , 

with observations on tlie words poet and maker, 

references to the ancients, &c.; but this exordium, which is 

fitly written in a plain but useful and agreeable style, is com- 

meiidably short. The writer lays it down, with reasons, that 

there may be an Art of English as of Latin and Greek poetry ; 

but cannot refrain from the same sort of " writing at large ” as to 

poets being the first philosophers, &c,, which we have so often 

seen.^ Indeed we must lay our account with the almost 

certain fact that all writers of this period had seen Sidney's 

Ecfcncc at least in ilS. or had heard of it. He comes closer to 

business with his remarks on the irreption of rhyme into Greek 

and Latin poetry 5 and shows a better knowledge of leonine and 

other medimval Latin verse, not merely than 'Wehbe, but even 

than Ascham. A very long section then deals with the 

question aU-iuteresting to a man of the Eenaissaiice — in what 

1 Harington, a person of hnmoiir, this as rvell as other tilings in his fling 
and a typical Englishman, pei-stringes atthe.dr:. 
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reputation poets were with princes of old, and how they be 
now contemptible (whcrem Puttcnham shows a rather re- 
laarkahlo acquaintance with ZDodero Xaropean literature), and 
then turns to the aabjcct or matter of poesy and the forms 
thereof, bandiin^’ the latter at great length, and with a fair 
sprinkle of literary anecdote. At last he cornea to 
poetry; and though, as we might expect, he does not go 
beljind the late fourteenth century, be shows rather more know- 
ledge than Wehhe and (not without slips here and elsewhere) 
far more comparative judgment It must, however, be admitted 
that, engaging as is his description of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
"vein moat lofty, insolent, and passjonate," he does not show 
to advantage in the patronising glance in passing at " that other 
gentleman who wrote the late Shepher^t Calendar” contrasted 
with the description of the Qneen our Sovereign lady, "whose 
}Iu80 easily surmounceth all the rest in any kind on which 
it may please her Ifajesty to employ her pen." Bnc here the 
allcrivance comes in: the stoutest Tory of later days can never 
wholly share, though ho may remotely comprehend, the curious 
mixture of religious, romantic, patriotic, amatory, and interested 
feelings with which the men of the sixteenth century wrote 
about Gloriana. 

Tlie second book deals with Proportion, in which word 
Puttenham includes almost everything belonging to Prosody 
Ssttmcule m its widest sense — staff, stanza, measure, metres, 
amnyemefU "cBsure," rhyme, accent, cadence, situation 

(by whicli he means the arrangement of the thymes), and pro- 
portion in figure. On most of these heads he speaks more 
or less in accordance with his fellows (though be verj’ notice- 
ably abstains from extreme commendation or condemnation of 
riiynie), save that, for the moment, he seems to neglect the 
“new versifying.” It is, howeTCr, but for a moment. After 
his chapters on " proportion " in hgnre (the fanciful egg, wheel, 
lozenge, &c., which lie himself argues for, and whicli were to 
make critics of the Addisonian type half-angry and half-sad), 
he deals with the subject. 

About this “new versifying " he is evidently in two minds. 
He had glanced at it before (and refers to the glance 
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SO much in his contemporary. But this very want of enthu- 
siasm somewhat prepares us for, though it need not necessaril}' 
accompany, merits which we do not find in Wehhe, considered 
as a critic. TJig jLvt of Poesy, which, as has been said, 

appeared in 1589, three years later than Webbe’s, but which, 
from some allusions, may have been written, or at least begun, 
before it, and which, from other allusions, must have been the 
work of a man well advanced in middle life, is methodically 
composed, very capable in range and plan, and supported with 
a by no means contemptible erudition, and no inconsiderable 
supply of judgment and common - sense. It was unfortunate 
for Puttenham that he was just a little too old ; tliat having 
been — as from a fairly precise statement of his he must have 
been — ;born cir. 1530-35, he belonged to the early and uncertain 
generation of Elizabethan men of letters, the Googes and 
Turbervilles, and Gascoignes, not to the generation of Sidney 
and Spenser, much less to that of Shakespeare and Jonson. 
But what he had he gave: and it is far from valueless. 

The book is “ to-deled ” (as the author of the Ancren Siwk 
would say) into three books — '* Of Poets and Poesie,” “ Of Pro- 
r, j... portion," and "Of Ornament.” It begins, as usual, 
With observations on the words poet and maker, 
references to the ancients, &c. ; hub this exordium, which is 
filly written in a plain but useful and agreeable style, is com- 
mendably short. The writer lays it down, with reasons, that 
there may be an Art of English as of Latin and Greek poetry; 
but cannot refrain from the same sorb of “ writing at large ” as to 
poets being the first philosophers, &c., which we have so often 
seen.'^ Indeed we must lay our account with the almost 
certain fact that all writers of this period had seen Sidney’s 
Defence at least in MS. or had heard of it. He comes closer to 
business with his remarks on the irreption of rhyme into Greek 
and Latin poetry ; and shows a better knowledge of leonine and 
other medimval Latin verse, not merely than Webbe, but even 
than Ascham. A very long section then deals with the 
question— all-interesting to a man of the Eenaissance— in what 


^ HaHngton, n. person of humour, 
and a typical Englishman, perslringes 


this as well as other things in his fling 
at the Art, 
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reputation poets were with princes of old, and how they be 
DOW contemptible (wherein Puttenham showa a rather rc- 
ijiarJcable acq^uainlance with modern European literature), and 
then turns to the eubjeeb or matter of poesy and the forms 
thereof, liandlinfj the latter at great length, and with a fair 
sprinkle of literary anecdote. At last he conies to Ungliah 
poetry; and though, os we might expect, he docs not go 
behind the late fourteenth century, he shows rather more know- 
ledge than AVebbe and (not wilhont slips here and elsewhere) 
iar more comparative judgaieat U mast, howerer, be adaikted 
that, engaging as is bis description of Sir AValter Raleigh’s 
“vein most lofty, insolent, and passionate," he does not show 
to advantage in the patronising glance in passing at “ that other 
gentleman who wrote tfie late Sh^^€rci’t Ca(tiidar'’ contrasted 
with the description of the Queen our Sovereign lady, "whose 
j^Iuse easily surmounteth all the rest in any kind on which 
it may please her Jlajesty to employ her pen.” But here the 
allowance comes in : the stoutest Tory of later days can sever 
wholly sh.iTO, though ho may remotely comprehend, the curious 
mixture of religious, romantic, patriotic, amatory, and interested 
feelings with which the men of the sixteenth century srroto 
about Gloriana. 

The second book deals with Proportion, iu which viord 
I’uttenham includes almost everything belonging to Prosody 
Syamoixc ID its widest sense — staff, atnnsa. measure, metres, 
airanjmitu an,j " Kcsure." rhyme, accent, cadence, situation 
(by which he means the arrangement of the rhymes), and pro- 
portion in figure. On most of these heads he speaks more 
or less in accordance with his fellows (though he very notice- 
ably abstains from extreme commendation or condemnation of 
rhyme), save that, for the moment, he seems to neglect the 
"new versifying." It is, however, but for a moment. After 
bia chaptere on " proportion ” in hguie (the fanciful egg, wheel, 
lozenge, d'C., which he himself argues for, and which were to 
make critics of the Addisonian type half-angty and half-sad), 
he deals w/th the ffdbjecc. 

About this “new versifying” he is evidently in two minds. 
He had glanced at it before (and refers to tlic glance 
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aow)^ as “a nice and scholastic curiosity." However, ‘ for the 
information of our young makers, and pleasure to those who 
be delighted in novelty, and to the intent that ive may not sem 
hy ignorance or oversight to omit, ^ he “ will no^^ deal with it. 
Which he does at great length; and, at any rate sometimes, 
with a clearer perception of the prosodic values than any other, 
even Spenser, had yet shown. But he does not seem quite 
at home in the matter,' and glides off to a discussion of feet — 
classical feet— in the usual rhymed English verse. 

The third hook is longer than the first and second put 
together, and is evidently that in which the author himself 
took most pleasure. It is called “Of Ornament,” 
hut practically deals with the whole question of 
indutgenee lexis or Style, so that it is at least common to 
mFtgmts. In one respect, too, it belongs 

more specially to the former, in that it contains the most 
elaborate treatment of rhetorical figures to he found, up to its 
time, in English literature. Full eighty pages are occupied 
with the catalogue of these "Figures Auricular” wherein 
Puttenham (sometimes rather badly served by his pen or his 
printer) ransacks the Greek rhetoricians, and compiles a list 
(with explanations and examples) of over one hundred and 
twenty. It is preceded and followed by more general remarks, 
of which some account must he given. 

Beginning with an exordial defence of ornament in general, 
Puttenham proceeds to argue that set speeches, as in Parlia- 
ment, not merely may but ought to be couched in something 
more than a conversational style. This added grace must be 
given by (1) Language, (2) Stj-le, (3) Figures. On diction he 
has remarks both shrewd and interesting, strongly commending 
the language of the Court and of the best citizens, not pro- 


^ Here as elsewhere we may note 
evidences of possible revision in the 
book. That there was some such re- 
vision is certain; for instance, Ben 
Jonson’s copy (the existence of which 
is not uninteresting) contains a large 
cancel of four leaves, not found in 
other copies known. For tins and 


other points of the same kind, see the 
editions cited, 

® "Eeviewing” was as yet in its 
infancy — a curiously lively one though, 
with Rash and others coming on. 
Puttenham seems to have understood 
its little ways rather well. 
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vincinl fipeccl), or tliat of seaports, or of universHfes, or in other 
«ays merely teclmicaL "Tlie usaal speech of the court, and 
that of London and the shires Ijing about London, within ten 
miles and not much above” is hU norm. There is also a 
noteworthy and very early reference to English dictionaries, 
and a cautious section on neologisms introduced from otlier 
tongues to fill wants. Style he will have reached by '• a con- 
stant and continual tenor of writing,” and gives the usual 
aubdivision of high, low, and middle. And so to his Figures. 

Ihe details and illustrations of the long catalogue of tliese 
invite comment, but we must abstain therefrom. When the 
list is finished, Puttenham retiffns to his generalities with a ‘dis- 
cussion of the main principle of omaraent, which he calls Decorum 
or ” Decency,” dividing cod illusttatiog the kinds of it into choice 
of subject diction, delivery, and other things, not without good 
craftsmanship, and with a profusion of anecdotes chiefly of the 
Hclotry kind, lie then (rather oddly, but not out of keeping 
with his classical models) has a chapter of decorum in behaviour, 
turns to t)to necessity of concealing art, and ends with a highly 
flattering conclusion to the Queen. 

We have yet to mention some minorities', less briefly, the 
two champious— Campion and Daniel, who brought the question 
of " Bbyme v. ‘ Verse ' ” to final arbitrament of battle the great 
narae (not so great here as elsewhere) of Francis Bacon ; and 
lastly, Ben Jonson, who, if he long survived Elirabeth, is far 
the greatest of Elizabethan critics, and perhaps the only English 
critic who deserves the adjective "great" belore Drjden. 

The eatUest (1591) of these is Sir John Hanngton, in the 
Minofi: prefatory matter* of his translation of the Orlando. 

which contains the gibe at Puttenham above re- 
ferred to. It is otherwise much indebted to Sidney, 
Bolton, it from whom, however. Hanngton differs in allowing 
mote scope to allegorical interpretation. Then comes Francis 

' Riprinled liy Haalewood Wtrt- the latter ia « ttroag part^aa of clwsi- 
tWeet to Promo) and CetMn- cal moires, hu prsctica la which U 

rf>'3(J578)and A. Frsuace’sjlnMdKHi saffleieotly roughly treated by Bea 
(1533) are earlier sliM. The /ooson In his Omteruhov, v. %n/m, 
tor»»r aiiticipBitet Sidney la objecting p. 62. 
to the irreguianty of Eogl«h jdaje: 
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llcies. whose Falladis Tmnia^ (159S) is to he eternnlly inen- 
tioned with gratitude, because it gives us our one real document 
about the order of Shakespeare’s plays, but is quite childish in 
the critical characterisatiou which it not uninterestinglj at- 
tempts. Webster’s equally famous, and universaby known, 
epitheting of the work of Shakespeare and others in the Pre- 
face to r/ic WMU Devil (1612) adds yet another instance of the 
short sight of contemporaries ; but tempting as it may be to 
comment on these, it would not become a Historian of Criticism 
to do so in this context. William Vaughan in The Golden Gi'ovc 
(1600) had earlier dealt, and Bolton - in his Hypmritica (1616), 
and Peacham in his Complete Gentleman were "later to 

deal, with Poetry, but in terms adding nothing to, and i)rohahly 
borrowed from, the utterances of Sidnej’, Webbe, and Putten- 
liam. Their contributions are “sma’ sums,” as Bailie Nicol 


Jarvie says, and we must neglect them. 

The most interesting literary result of tlie ‘‘new versifjdng” 
craze is to be found, without doubt, in the Observations hi the 
Campion -elrt of English Pocsp e>l Thomas Campion® and the 
and hi$ Subsequent Defence of Rhyme of Samuel Daniel. The 
Observe- former was issued in 1602, and the latter still later : 

tions. ’ ’ 

— that 18 to say more than twenty years after Spen- 
ser’s and Harvey’s letters, and more than tliirtj' after the ap- 
pearance — let alone the writing — of Ascham’s Schoolmaster. 
In the interval the true system of English prosody bad put 
itself practically beyond all real danger; but the critical craze 
had never received its quietus. Haj', it survived to animate 
Milton : and there are persons whom we could only name for 
the sake of honour, who would not appear to see that it is dead 
even yet. Both the writers mentioned were true poets: and 


’ Reprinted (in its critical section) 
by Mr Arber, Ensliih Qamtr, ii, 94 sj., 
and in Gregory Smitb. 

- Bolton’e criticism of hia contempor- 
aries is estractefl in Warton (iv, 204 
r?., ed. Hazlitt), The ■writer, ■who is 
dealing -with History, and apeabing 
directly of language, disallows most 
of Spenser (escepting the Eijmns) and 
all Chaucer, Lydgate, Langland, and 


Skelton, can “endure” Gascoigne, 
praises Elisabeth and James (of 
course). Chapman, Daniel, Drayton, 
Constable, Southwell, Sackville, Sur- 
rey, Wyatt, Raleigh, Donne, aud Gre- 
rille, but gives the palm for “vital, 
judicious, and practicable " language to 
Jonson. 

Ed. Bullen, H’orbi of Campion, 
London, 1SS9, aud in Gregory Smitb. 
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the cimovjs thing is thnt tho mora exq^iisitoly romnntlc poet of 
the two wns the partisnn of claasical prosody. But Campion— 
who dodicfltod his book to lord Buckhiirst, tho doi/m (oxcept 
poor old Churchyard) English poetry at tlio time, and otio 
whoso few but noWe excrcisoa in it need hardly vail their crest 
to any contemporary poetry but Spenser’s and Shakespeare’s 
—was far too wise a man, as well as far too good a poet, to 
champion any longer the break-neck and hrenk-jow hexameters 
of Harvey and Stanyhnrst. Wo have seen that, almost from 
the Erst, there had been questions of heart among the partisans 
of the ITew Versifying. That English is not tolerant of dactyls 
—that dactyls, do what you w/M, in English, will tilt tbeinscl yea 
up into anaptests with anaciusis — is a truth which no impaitial 
student of metre with an ear, and with an aye to cover the 
history of English poetry, can deny. Some even of these 
pioneers had seen this: Campion has the boldness to declare it 
in the words "U [the dactylic hexameter] is an attempt alto- 
gether against tho nature of our language.” But though ho was 
bold so far, he was not quite bold enough. lie could not sur* 
mount the queer Renaissance objcctiorr to rhyme That all tho 
arguments against the “barbarism" of this teif cquaf/y against 
Christianity, chivalry, the English constitution, tho etistcnco 
of America, gunpowder, gla.«s-windows, coal-fires, and a very 
large number of other institutions of some usefulness, never 
seems to have occurred to any of these good folk. But no man 
can escape his tima Campion, not noticing, or not choosing 
to notice, the intensely English quality of tiio aitnpasst, limits, 
or almost limits, our verse to iambs and trochees. It wo-s pos- 
sible for him— though it still appears to bo difficult for some — 
to recognise the tribrnch, the mere suggestion of which in Eng- 
lish verse threw Dr Guest into a paroxysm of ‘M ! I I's," but 
which exists as certainly os does the iamli itself. On the con- 
trary ho shows himself in advance of Guest, and of most be- 
hi«d Quest to hia owa time, by admitting tribrachs in the third 
and fifth places. Kay, he even sees that a trochee may take 
the place of an iamb (.MtUon'e probably borrowed secret) in 
the first place, though Iiia unerring ear (I think there is no 
verse of Campion's that u uumosicalj lustste on some other foot 
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chan an iamb following — otherwise, he says, “it would too 
much drink up the verse.” But, on the whole, he sets himself 
to work, a self-condemned drudge, to make iambic and trochaic 
verses without rhyme. And on these two, with certain licences, 
he arranges schemes of English elegiacs, anacreontics, and the 
rest. Some of the examples of these are charming poems, notahlj' 
the famous “Eose- Cheeked Laura,” and the beautiful “Constant 
to None,” while Campion’s subsequent remark on English 
quantity are among the acutest on the subject. But the whole 
thing has on it the curse of “ flying in the face of nature.” You 
have only to take one of Campion’s own poems (written mostly 
oftci the Observations) in natural rhyme, and the difi’erence will 
be seen at once. It simply comes to this — that the good rhynie- 
ess poems would be infinitely better with rhyme, and that the 
a ones, while they might sometimes be absolutely saved by 
e espised invention of Huns and Vandals, are always made 
worse by its absence. 


/»;; tj, Daniel’s answering Defence of Ehymc to 

e wort^^ lovers and learned professors \thercof] within 
^attuiand Majesty's dominions^ he says that he wrote 
of Rhyme.^ ^ since,” upon the “ great reproach ” 

IfiO'? n-r Campion, and some give it the date of 

Sktel V'f’ -print is dated five 

written was '^i gentleman to whom it was specially 

SmbrokUhn ^riliam Herbert, Ll of 

no matter) do ^ry^t (acknowledging that the matter is 
affects with fair ^ r ^7® H." The advocate 

known that the era of course he must have 

>•- noUeen dSrSr?' ‘ 

tion before), to regard the atS ^ 

as merely concerned with thp « ^^Lnnng as something new. 
always a gentleman, deals tampion. Daniel, 

whom he does not name bur ^ with his antagonist, 

commendable rhymes alb ' " this detractor whose 

given heretofore to the world H ^ rhyme, have 

as a man “of fair narf^ f “°tice of his worth,” and 

■ I. '■“™S !>““■ 

* Daniel, and Gregory Smith. 



Wmsel! on Viest sxonnd, in this 'ffay, Itoto t\\o point o! viow 
of morals and courtesy, he does the same in mattor of argumenb 
oy refusing to attack Campiotfs “ numhcra’' in themselves i“ V/o 
coald" he says, " well have allowed of his numhers, had ho not 
disgraced our rhymes *'). and by seuing the uimssailablc position 
given by custom and nature — '• Custom that is before all law } 
Nature that is above all art.’* In fact, not Jonson himself, and 
certainly none else before Jotieon, has comptelicndcd, or at least 
put, the truth of the matter os Daniel puts it, that arbitrary 
laws imposed on the poetry of any nation are absurd— timt the 
verse of a language is such as best consorts with the nature of 
that language. This seems a truism enough perhaps; but it 
may ho very much doubted whether nil critics recognise it, and 
its consequences, even at the present day. And it is certain 
that we may search, other early English critics in vain for a 
(rank recognition of it. With an equally bold and snre foot ho 
strides over the silly stuff about ” invention oi barbarous ages" 
and the like. Whatever Us origin (and about tliis he shows a 
wire carelessness), It is "an excellence added to this work of 
measure and harmony, far happier than any proportion quantity 
could ever show." It “gives to the car an echo of a delightful 
report," and to the memory “a deeper impression of what is 
delivered.” He is less original (as well ns, some may think, loss 
happy) in distingaiahiug the accent ot English from the quantity 
of the classical tongues ; but the claasicisers before Campion, if 
net Campion himself, had made such a mess of quantity, and 
had played such havoc with accent, that ho may well he 
excused. The universality of rhyme is urged, and onco more 
says Daniel (with that happy audacity in the contemning of 
suin things which belongs to the born exploders of crazes), 
“If the barbarian likes it, it is because it sways the affections of 
the barbarian ; if civil nations practise it, it works upon their 
hearts; if all, then it has a power iu naturo upon all." But it 
•will be said, " III customs are to be left." No doubt: but the 
question is begged. Who made ihi» custom “ilV”? Bhyine 
aims at pleasing — and it pleases. Buner then the world to enjoy 
that which it knows and what it likes. lor all the tyrannical 
nifcs of rhetoric cannot make it otherwise. Why are wo to be 
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a meie serviim jjccits, only to imitate the Greelcs and Latins ? 
Their way was natural to them: let ours be so to us. “Why 
should laboursome curiosity still lay aiSiction on our best 
tlelights ? ’’ Moreover, " to a spirit whom nature hath fitted 
for that mystery,” rhyme is no impediment, “ but rather giveth 
wings to mount.” The necessary historical survey follows, with 
a surprising and very welcome justification of the Middle Ages 
against both Classics and Eenaissance. “ Let us,” says this true 
Daniel come to judgment, “go not further, but look upon the 
wonderful architecture of the State of England, and see whether 
they were unlearned times that could give it such a form?" 
And if politically, why not poetically ? Some acute and, in the 
other sense, rather sharp criticism of Campion’s details follows, 
with a few apologetic remarks for mixture of masculine and 
feminine rhymes on his own part : and the whole concludes in 
an admirable peroration with a great end-note to it. Not easily 
shall we find, either in Elizabethan times or in any other, a 
happier combination of solid good sense witli eager poetic senti- 
ment, of sound scholarship with wide-glancing intelligence, than 
in this little tractate of some thirty or forty ordinary pages, 
which dispelled the delusions of two generations, and made the 
poetical fortune of England sure. 

The contributions of “large-browed Verulam” to criticism 
have sometimes been spoken of with reverence : and it is not un- 
Sacon. find, amid the scanty classics of the subject, 

which until recently have been recommended to the 
notice of inquirers, not merely a place, hut a place of very high 
honour, assigned to 27ie Advancsmeni of Learning. Actual, 
unprejudiced, and to some extent expert, reference to the works, 
however, will not find very much to justify this estimate : and, 
indeed, a little thought, assisted by very moderate knowledge, 
would suffice to make it rather surprising that Bacon should give 
us so much, than disappointing that he should give us little or 
nothing. A producer of literature who at his best has few 
superiois, and a user of it for purposes of quotation, who would 
deserve the name of genius for this use alone if he had no other 
it e t eieto Bacon was yet by no means inclined by his main 
interests and objects, or by his temperament, either towards 
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great exaUjition of Jettera, or towards accurate and painstaking 
examination of them. Indeed, it is in him~almoafc first of all 
roen. certainly first of all great modem men— that we find that 
partisan opposition between literature and science which has 
constantly developed since. It is true that his favourite 
method of examination into ••forma" might seem tempting os 
applied to literature; and that it would, incidentally if not 
directly, have yielded more solid results than his Will-o’-the- 
wisp chase of the form of Heat But this sery craze of his 
m.iy suggest that if he had undertaken f/terary critidsfli it 
would have been on the old road of Kinds and Figures and 
Qualities, in which we could expect little but glowing 
rhetorical generalisation from him. 

Nor is the nature of such small critical matter as we actually 
have from him very different. Tlie Essays practically give us 
nothing but the contents of that Of Stvdies, a piece 
^ too well known to need quotation; too much in the 
early pregnant style of the author to beat compression or 
analysis; and too genetat to repay it. For the critic and 
the man of letters generally it is. in its own phrase, to be sot 
merely tasted, nor even swallowed, bat chewed and digested; 
yet its teachings have nothing more to do with the critical 
function of "study” than with all others. 

Tlie Advancement'^ at least excuses the greatness thrust upon 
it in the estimates above referred to, not merely by the 
7:i«adran«e. necessity that the author should deal with 

Crilicism, but by a certain appearance of his 
LttniJiig. actually doing so. Comparatively early in the 
First Book he tackles the attention to style which sprang up 
at the Benaissatice, opening bis discussion by the ingeniou* but 
alightly unhistorical attribution of it to hfartin Luther, who 
was forced to awake all antiquity, and call former times to his 
succour, against the Bishop of Bome. Knt a /ew names, for tlie 
beat part of two centuries before the great cause of Martinuz v. 

*It ought to be, but from cerl^ expatuioo of it. Tliere eeen.i, 

••5u»r<«li3i»*«iiol,uflB«e«saryt£»My howew, no necewitf Lere to deal 
tint Uie Dt Av^nentU u lUelf no aert witli both. 

L*l»n T«r»!oa of the ^dran/-«mfnt, but 
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Papain was launched, from Petrarcli and Boccaccio to Erasmus 
and Keuchlin, will put in evidence before the tribunal of 
chronology against this singular assertion ; and though the 
Italian Humanists of the fifteenth century might not (at least 
in thought) care anything for the Pope except as a source of 
donatives and benefices, it is certain that most of them were 
as constitutionally disinclined to abet Luther as they were 
chronologically disabled from in any way abetting him. 
Bacon’s argument and further survey are, however, better than 
this beginning. To understand the ancients (he says justly 
enough) it was necessary to make a careful study of their 
language. Further, the opposition of thought to the School- 
men naturally brought about a recoil from the barbarisms of 
Scholastic style, and the anxiety to win over the general 
imprinted care and elegance and vigour on preaching and 
writing. All this, he adds as justly, turned to excess. Men 
Itademnci- “hunt more after words than matter; 

ation 0/ mere mote after tiie choiceness of the phrase and the 
word-study, ^nd dean composition of the sentence, and 

the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and illustra- 
tion of their words with tropes and figvrres, than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argument, 
life of invention, or depth of judgment.” The Oiceronianism of 
Osorius, Sturm, “ Car of Cambridge,” and even Ascham, receives 
more or less condemnation ; and Erasmus is, of course, cited 
for gibes at it. On this text Bacon proceeds to enlarge in his 
own stately rhetoric, coolly admitting that it "is a thing not 
hastily to be condemned, to clothe and adorn the obscurity 
even of philosophy itself with sensible and plausible elocution.” 
But he very quickly glides off into his usual denunciations of 
the schoolmen, Hor have I found anything else in this First 
Book really germane to our purpose ; for one cannot cite 
as such the desultory observations on patronage of literature 
(among other branches of learning) which fill a good part of it. 

The Second Book is somewhat more fruitful in quantity, if not 
very much; but the quality remains not very different. The 
opening “Address to the King” contains, in an interesting first 
draft (as we may call it), the everlasting grumble of the 
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scientific man, that Bcience is not sufficiently endowed, the 
farther grumble at mere book-learning, the cry for the pro- 
motion— by putting money in its purse— of research. The 
Second and Third Chapters contain some plans of books drawn 
up in Bacon’s warm imaginative way, especially a great series of 
Histories, with t!ie SUiory of England for their centre. And 
then we come, in the Fourth Chapter, to Poesy. 

But except for Bacon’s majestic style (which, however, by 
accident or intention, is rather below itself here) there is 
ju tiev itf absolutely nothing novel. The view (which, as we 
foeiry. jjaye g^en, all the Elizabethan critics adopted, prob- 
ably from the Italians) — the view is that poetry is just a part of 
learning licensed m imagination ; a fanciful history intended to 
give satisfaction to the mind of man in things where history is 
not; something particularly prevalent and useful in barbarous 
ages ; divisible into namtive, representative and allusive ; 
useful now and then, but (as Aristotle would say) not a thing 
to take very seriously. Tet poetry, a vinum. dapionum at the 
worst, a mere illusion anyhow, is still, even as such, a refuge 
from, and remedy for, sorrow and toil Of its form, as dis- 
tinguished from its matter, he says,* “ Poetry is but a character \ 
of style, and helongeth to arts of speech, and is not pertinent t 
for tlie present” He attempts no defence of it as of other 
parts of learning, because ” being ns a plant that cometh of the 
lust of the eartli without a formal seed, it bath sprung up and 
spread abroad more than any other kind " And he turns from 
it to philosophy, with the more than half-disdainful adieu, " It 
is not good to stay too long in tlie theatre.” 

We might almost quit him here with a somewhat similar 
leave-taking; hut for his great reputation some other places 
Some otlter shall bo handletL At XIV. 11 there are some 
dicta. remarks on the delusive powers of words , at XVI. 

4, 6 some on grammar and rhetoric, including a rather interest- v*' 
log observation, not sufficiently expanded or worked out, that 
"in modern languages it seemeth to me as free to make new 
measures of verses as of dances " ; in XVIII. a handling of 
etriclly oratorical rhetoric, with a digression to these ” Colours 

* Adninttneniof Ilk. IL ir. 
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of Good and Evil” which interested Bacon so mnch; in XX. 
another descant on. the same art ; in XXI. a puff of the 
Basilikm Down; in XXXIL observations on the moral 
influence of books; in XXXV. some general observations on 
literature ; and, just before the close, a well-known and often- 
quoted eulogy, certainly not undeserved, of the eloquence of the 
English pulpit for forty years past. 

If it were not for the singular want of a clear conception 
of literary Criticism, which has prevailed so long and so widely, 
The tahole of Would hardly be necessary to take, with any 
wric seriousness at all, a man who has no more than this 

mporiante. subject.^ It is most assuredly no 

slight to Bacon to deny him a place in a regiment where he 
never had the least ambition to serve. That he was himself 
a great practitioner of literature, and so, necessarily if in- 
directly, a critic of it in his own case, is perfectly true; the 
remarks which have been quoted above on the Oiceronians 
show that, when he took the trouble, and found the oppor- 
tunity, he could make them justly and soundly. But his 
purpose, his interests, his province, his vein, lay far elsewhere. 
To him, it is pretty clear, literary expression was, iu relation 
to his favourite studies and dreams, bub a higher kind of pen- 
and-ink or printing-press. He distnisted the stability of 
modem languages, and feared that studies couched in them 
might some day or other come to be unintelligible and lost to 
the world. This famous fear explains the nature and the 
limits of his interest in literature. It was a vehicle or a 
treasury, a distributing agent or a guard. Its functions and 
qualities accorded : it was to be clear, not disagreeable, solidly 
constructed, intelligible to as large a number of readers as 
possible. The psychological character and morphological def- 


‘ Those -mho -wish to see what has 
been said for Bacon will find references 
in Gaylej* and Scott. The panegyrists 
—from Professor JTassou to Mr Wors- 
fold— ohiefiy rely on the description of 
poetry above referred to, as "Feigned 
History," with what follows on its 
advantages and on poetical justice, kc. 


A)) this seems to me, however admir- 
ably expressed, to be very obvious and 
rudimentary. Eecently 3Ir Spingam, 
in Cambridge Sistorg of Eng. lAt., vol. 
Tii., has claimed for Bacon an appreci* 
ation of literary history which I also 
cannot fully pant 
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initJon of poctrj* Iriforcstcd him pIino«!ophicflnf. But in the 
ait and tha Ijcaitty of poetry and litcraturo generally, for their 
own sakes, he seems to have token no more interest than he 
did in the coloured pattern-plots in gardens, vfhich he com- 
pared to “torts." To a man so minded, as to those more 
ancient ones of similar mind irhom we have discussed in the 
first \oIume, Criticism proper could, at the best, be a pastime 
to be half ashamed of— a “theatre" in which to while away the 
hoars • it could not possibly be a matter of serious as well as 
enthusiastic study. 

Between Bacon and Ben may be best noticed the short 
Anacruu or Censurt 0/ Poets, Ancient and Modern,^ by Sir 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. It has re- 
Aftwrui*. ceived high praise;* but even those who think by 
no means ill of Aurora, may find some difficulty in indorsing 
this. It ia simply a sort of “Kote" written, as the author 
B3f8, to record his impressions daring a reading of the poets, 
which he bad uudertekeu as tefreshmeut after great travail 
both of body and mind. He thinks Language “ but the apparel 
of poesy," thereby going even further than those who would 
assign that positiou to verse; and snggesting a system of 
“Iflarticttlate Poetics," which he would have been rather put 
to it to body forth. He only means, however, that he judges 
in the orthodox Aristotelian way, by “ the fable and contex- 
tare." A subsequent comparison of a poem to a garden sug- 
gests the French critic Vauquelia de la Fresnaye, whom he may 
hive read. Alexander is a eort of general lover in poetry j he 
likes this in Virgil, that in Ovid, that other in Horace ; defends 
Incan against Scaliger, even to the point of blamirg the con- 
clusion of the j£neid; finds* 00 man that doth satisfy him 
more than the notable lUliau, Torquato Tasso"; admits the 


' 7e fee Bt»l mJUy Lual b 
HauTii!* df tlvt Siri «/ SCirliuy («L 

0 - 205 . 210 ; Ecjjniurji, 

»b£», honrer, it a;p«an Berety m 
M6 ol lit Aj^tiice# lo a lock cC 
er lew pare titaealvrT, 
lit editoiiil iafjraAtMn w t» 

^ er frtcmwt. It Mts« to U 
inrej ite j;il iLEo c/ Drsa- 


ooad* TTerii; «s4 to fciT« ttea 
VTtttCB talcs i, totireea lUioa'e detth 
BeaV (It t«sa giftn ia 

3U O. SauUxt'i Sno Suoyitu, ) 

* Fresa P»rk, acd Irea Jtean 
CbtUs *sd Seett. I dii tet tlirtjt 
Mte* tritt tsy fate /rieaj Dr Crotart : 

tctltfci&ktsvu letter 

te callid it •dinpp-.iatbj " 
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liistorical as well as the fictitious poetic subject; but thinks 
that “ the treasures of poetry cannot be better bestowed than 
upon the apparelling of Truth; and Truth cannot be better 
apparelled to please young lovers than with the excellences 
of poetry.” Disrespectful language neither need nor should 
be used of so slight a thing, which is, and pretends to be, 
nothing more than a sort of table-book entry by a gentleman 
of learning as well as quality. But, if it has any “ importance ’’ 
at all, it is surely that of being yet another proof of the rapid 
diffusion of critical taste and practice, not of stating "theory 
and methods considerably in advance of the age.” If we could 
take extensively his protest against those who " would bound 
the boundless liberty of the poet,” such language might indeed 
be justified; but the context strictly limits it to the very 
minor, though then, and for long before and after, commonly 
debated, question of Fiction v. History in subject. 

Save perhaps in one single respect (where the defect was not 
wholly his fault), Ben Jonson might be described asja,critic 
DtnJonson: ^^med at all points. His knowledge of literature 
hh equip- was extremely "wide, being at the same time solid 
and thorough. "While he had an understanding 
above all things strong and masculine, he was particularly 
addicted, though in no dilettante fashion, to points of form. 
His whole energies, and they were little short of Titanic, were 
given to literature. And, lastly, if he had not the supremest 
poetic genius, he had such a talent that only the neighbour- 
hood of supremacy dwarfs it. Where he came short was not 
in a certain hardness of temper and scholasticism of attitude: 
for these, if kept within bounds, and tempered by that enthu- 
siasm for letters which he possessed, are not bad equipments 
for the critic. It was rather in the fact that he still came too 
early for it to be possible for him, except by the help of a 
miracle, to understand the achievements and value of the 
vernaculars. By his latest days, indeed,^ the positive per- 

» Tliese days earned him far beyond was first written, the classical strain 
tlie letli century. His solidarity with of the Discoveries has been indicated 
the Elizabethans proper, however. with much learning, but with excessive 
makes h.s inclusion here imperative. stress of unfavourable reference by a 
It may be added that eince this book French critic, M. Castellain 
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fonnance of ihese was already very great. Spain has hardly 
added anything since, and Italy not very much, to her share 
of European literature; France was already in the first flush 
of her “classical" period, after a long and glorious earlier 
liistory; and what Ben’a own contemporaries in England had 
done, all men know. Ent medieval literature was elnit f rom 
..{} -n .;n >.,»»•• »■.* to have been 

■ . . . .'i^their case. 

• nuch a part of 

the movement— to get it into firm perspective. 

In a sense t he critical temper ‘ ‘ 

breaks ^ut st3e by side with, a 
"//►» sweetest lyrics; it it ^ 

IVt«e», parabaia in the most nnexpected passages^ of hia 
plays. The poetasier is alniost^aa^much criticisnt 
dramatised as FAs Pro^s. But tliere are three " places," or 
groups of places, which' it inspires, not in meye siiggcsiioc, but- 
with propriety— the occasional Prefaces, or observations, to attdi 
on the plays themselves, the (hmersatiom viih Drummond, and, 
above all, the at last fairly (though not yet sulficicntly) known 
Diseoreries or Timber. 

To piece together, with any elahomtion, the more scattered 
ciiticail passages would be fitter for a monograph ©a Jonsou 
than for a History of Criticism. The "Address to the Readers'* 
of Syanus, which contains a reference to the outhor's lost Obser- 
vaCions m Horace, his Art of Poeiry (not the least of such 


‘ T>1« ilili tntrrvutfng puwge in 
llie OM/jue ot The AVw 7n?,V<t Dif 
lorrrtd in Vie ito9n — 

C(r% li fie t nurn't pwt cr a «roinui'« 
P<»t, I pnr jwi! 

Mlltr. Iithw#«iif»oc!ldlffer»oc*r 

TaO. Hasif, u betwlrt yoof Biui't Ullor 
11)4 four wAtain'i Udor. 

W Her. Uow, nay »« y«ar 

Fn^. 171 iho* yon; yotu' tnu'i yofllAsy 
i>mk OBt (troDf lad 4e«p I* (hi moath. . . 
t'Btyour vosaoi poet Biiutflo*, mditrolli 
Ui» ear, ud i* oot of then uM of hlmdlf 
nn*llj-. 

“Uwt writ* a Tini u aavjatli cite m 


IB Mhlcb Um ti no tomnt, nor leim 
•brim ■ 

0» tbt» Ci£rc>ril diicoverrd Jh TTien- 
bsld’* topy ths note ; “ iVonan'e Pott, 
»ofi reriifoofton— J/r F 
T|j« taductfoa to Frery Sten out of 
//it l/umour, A very Jirge pirt of 
CyfU^Ki'* not • little of The 

Sdent IVoBiaA, and «oore« of other 
pUoei, might be adUoij. (Sioce (lii« 
-««« written Dr Darid Klein hu mKlo 
A good collection, LiUrary CHlielnn 
froPK IA« £l\mlrt!inn (Ne"' 

Vorit, 1910}, Includuig Oea and drirr. 
tag ea otlim ) 
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losses) is a fair specimen of them : the dedication of Volpone 
to “ the most noble and most equal sisters, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.” a better. In both, and in numerous other passages of 
prose and verse, we find the real and solid, though somewhat 
partial, knowledge, the strong sense, the methodic scholarship 
of Ben, side by side with his stately, not Euphuistic, but 
rather too close-packed style, his not ill-founded, but slightly 
excessive, self-confidence, and that rough knock-down manner 
of assertion and characterisation which reappeared in its most 
unguarded form in the Conversations with Drummond. 

The critical utterances of these Conversations are far too 
interesting to be passed over here, though we cannot discuss 
The Dnm- They tell us that Ben thought all 

mond Con- (other) rh3’mes inferior to couplets, and had writt en 
versaiiont. ^ treatise (which, again, would we had !) against both 
Campion and Daniel (see ante). His objection to " stanzas and 
cross rhymes ” svas that “as the purpose might lead beyond them, 
they were all forced." Sidney “ made every one speak as well as 
himself," and so did not keep “ decorum ” (cf. Puttenham above). 
Spenser’s stanzas and language did not please him. Daniel 
was no poet. He did not like Drayton’s long verses,” nor Syl- 
vester’s and Fairfax’s translations. He thought the translations 
of Homer (Chapman’s) and Virgil (Phaer’s) into “ long Alexan- 
drines ” (i.c., fourteeners) were but prose : yet elsewhere we hear 
that he “ had some of Chapman by heart.” Haringtou’s Ariosto 
was the worst of all translations. Donne was sometimes 
■“ profane,” and " for not keeping of accent deserved 'Hanging ” ; 
•but elsewhere he was “the first poet of the world in some 
things,” though, “through not being understood, he would 
perish. Shakespeare “wanted art”: and "Abram Francis 
(Abraham Fraunce) in his English Hexameters was a fool.” 
‘ Bartas was not a poet, but a verser, because he wrote not 
fiction.” He curse d Pet rarch, for reducing verses to sonnets, 
“which were like Procrustes’ bed.” Guarini incurred the 

’ These dicta, thus justaposed, almost any single one, we should have 
should make all argument about ap- been utterly wrong in arguing from 
parently one-sided judgments super- the remainder, 
fiuous. If Drummond had omitted 
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unnumbered and unclassified (though batches of more or fewer 
sometimes run on the same subject), each with its Latin head- 
ing, and varying in length from a few lines to that of his friend 
(and partly master) Bacon’s shorter Essays. The influence of 
those “silver” Latins whom he loved so much is prominent: 
large passages are simply translated from Quintilian, and for 
some time ^ the tenor is ethical rather than literary. A note on 
Ecrspiouitas — eleyantia (p. 7) breaks these, but has nothing 
noteworthy about it, and Belhm seribentium (p. 10) is only a 
satiric exclamation on the folly of “ writers committed together 
by the ears for ceremonies, syllables, points,” &c. The longer 
Nil yraiiits protcvvo libro (pp. 11, 12) seems a retort for some per- 
sonal injury, combined witli the old complaint of the decadence 
and degradation of poetry.* There is just but rather general 
stricture in Eloquentia (p. 16) on the difference between the 
arguments of the study and of the world. “ I would no more 
choose a rhetorician for reigning in a school,” says Ben, “ than I 
would choose a pilot for rowing in a pond.”® Memoria (p. 18) 
includes a gird at Euphuism. At last we come to business. 
Censura de podis (p. 21), introduced by a fresh fling at 
Euphuism, in Ec vcre argutis, opens with a tolerably confident 
note, “Isothing in our age is more preposterous than the 
running judgments upon poetry and poets,” with much more to 
the same effect, the whole being pointed by the fling, “If it 
were a question of the water-rhymer’s* works against Spen- 
ser's, I doubt not but they would find more suffrages.” The 
famous passage on Shakespeare follows ; and the development 
of Ben’s view, “ would he had blotted a thousand,” leads to a. 
more general disquisition on the differences of wits, which in- 
cludes the sentence already referred to. “ Such [ie., haphazard 
and inconsistent] are all the Essayists, even their master Jlon- 

1 It. may be observed that tbe tbc pbraee, “umbratical doctor" (see- 
ehorter aphorisms rke to the top— at Hist. Crit., i. 244 note) 

W tbe beginning. * "Taylor the Water -Poet,” cer- 

= ■ Ho upbraidingly called a poet. tainly bad enough as a poet— though 
... Tho professors, indeed, have made not as a man. But the selection of 
the learning cheap." Spenser as tho otlier pole is an invalu- 

It IB here that Ben borrows from able correction to tbe B-sveeping attack 
Petronius not merely the sentiment but in the Cimvcnations. 
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tajgne.’* The notes now keep close to Jiteratnre thronghout in 
snbstance, though their titles I^ncraniia anima), and so 
forth, waj* eeem wider. A heading. i7« Claris Oraiarihu (p. 
26), Iwds to yet another of the pnrple passages of the book 
—that on Bacon, in which is Intercalated a carious Scripttmim 
ealaloyus. limited, for the most part, though Surrey and Wyatt 
are mentioned, to prose writers. And then for some time ethics, 
politics, and other subjects, again have Ben's chief attention.* 
We return to Hteratnre, after some interval (bnt with a 
parenthetic glance at the poesis et pictura notion at p. 42), 
on p. 55, in a curious unheeded letter to an unnamed 
Lordship on Education, much of which is translated directly 
from Ben Jonson's favourite Quintilian; and then directly 
accost it again with a tractatnle J)t stilo ef optimo serihendi 
fftnere, p. 54, hardly parting company thereafter. Ben's pre- 
scri ption is thre efold; rea d the best aothors, observe the best 
speakers, and ete rcise your own style much. But he is well 
Rware that no "precepts wjjf profiFa' fo^’and he adapts old 
advice to English ingeniously, in bidding men read, not only 
Livy before Sallnst, but also Sidoey before Boone, and to 
beware of Chaucer or Gower at first. Here occurs the well- 
known diefum, that_S£enser_'*Jil.afiectiDg the ancients writ 
language ; yet Fwould have him reaJ~/or his matteK”~ A' ^e 
gCDcrai head opens with the excellent version of Quintilian, 
"We should not protect oar sloth with the patronage of 
Difliculty," and this is followed by some shrewd remarks on 
diction — the shrewdest being that, after all, the best eastern 
makes, and ever will continue to make, the best speech — with a 
sharp stroke at Lucretius for "scabrousness," and at Cbaucer- 
isms. Brevity of style, Tacitean and other, is cautiously com- 
mended. In the phrase {Oratio imapo antmi), p. 64, “ iangnage 
most showy n r»nn,* * Bcn seems to anticipate Buffcm, m he 
later does Wordsworth and Coleridge, by insisting that style is 
not merely the dress, bnt the body of thought.* All this dis- 


* Terirtp*, {ade«J. u eiceptwa 
•WlJ t>« tc4(ie ia firour of Ui« 
kNtloa De Sluden/iun, p. 

If, which r«i(«nit<a the Drceuitj- of 
"the e>kct knowledge of ail ririue* 


Md their eontnrie* " on the f«rt of 
the poet. 

* }}e et»f b«ee taken thie from the 
lulosi. 
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cussion, wliicli enters into considerable detail, is of tbe first 
importance, and it occupies nearly a quarter of tlie whole book. 
It is continued, the continuation reaching till the end, by a 
separate discussion of poetry. 

It is interesting, but less so than what comes before. A 
somewhat acid, though personally guarded, description of the 
present state of the Art introduces the stock definition of 
“ making,” and its corollary that a poet is not one who writes 
in measure, but one who feigns — all as we have found it 
before, but (as we should expect of Ben) in snccincter and more 
scholarly form. Yet the first requisite of the poet is ingcnium 
— goodness of natural wit; the next exercise of his parts — 
"bringing all to the forge and file” (sculpte, lime, cis&le!); the 
third Imitation — to which Ben gives a turn (not exactly new, 
for we have met it from Yida downwards), which is not an 
improvement, by keeping its modem meaning, and understand- 
ing by it the following of the classics. “ But that which we especi- 
ally require in him is an exactness of study and multiplicity 
of reading." Yet his liberty is not to be so narrow]}' circum- 
scribed as some would have it. This leads to some interesting 
remarks on the ancient critics, which the author had endently 
meant to extend : as it is, they break off short.^ We turn to the 
Parts of comedy and tragedy, where Ben is strictly regular — the 
fable is the imitation of one entire and perfect action, &c. But 
this also breaks off, after a discussion of fable itself and episode, 
with an evidently quite disconnected fling at “ hobbling poems 
which run like a brewer’s cart on the stones.” 

These Discoveries have to be considered with a little general 
care before we examine them more particularly. They were, it 
Form of has been said, never issued by the author hira- 
ihe hook gg]f^ know whether he ever would 

ha\ e issued them in their present form. On the one hand, they 
are very carefully written, and not mere jottings. In form 
(though more modem in style) they resemble the earlier essays 
of that Bacon whom they so magnificently celebrate, in their 


’ This is one of the most lacrimahle 
of the gaps. Ben mast liave tnoTTn 
other authorities besides Quintilian 


Toell ; he even quotes, though only in 
part, the great passage of Simylus 
(eee JSut. Grit., i. 25 note). 
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deliberate conciseness and prepianey. On the other hand, it is 
almost impossible to doubt that aome at least were intended for 
expansion; it is diihcult not to think that there was plenty 
more stuff of the same kind in the solidly constmcted and well- 
stored treasuries of Ben's intelligence and erudition. It is most 
difBcnlt of all not to see ihs^ in some cases, the tbonghts are co- 
ordinated into regular tractates, in others left loose, as if for 
future treatment of the same kind. 

Secondly, we should hke to know rather more than we do of 
the time o! thejr composition. Some of them — such as the 
3t dal f^^rospcct of Bacon, and to a less degree that of 
Shakespeare — must be late; there is a strong pro- 
bability that all date from 'the period between the 6re in Ben's 
study, which destroyed so mnch, and his death — say between 
1C20 and 1637. But at the same time there is nothing to 
prevent his having remembered and recopiecl observations of 
earlier date. 

Thirdly, it is most important (hat we rightly understand the 
composition of the book. It has sometimes been discovered * in 
Jfen i't r/ tlicsc Discoveries, with pride, or surprise, or even 
ciil and fww. gcoro, that Ben borrowed in them ver)* largely from 
the ancients. Of course he did, as well as something, though 
less, from the Italian critics of the age immediately before his 
owvL* But in neither case could be have hoped fora moment 
—and in neither is there the slightest reason to suppose that he 
would have wished if he could bore hoped — to disguise his 
borrowings from a learned age. When a man — such as, for 


* by J>r Rcb«n'irj, »bo*e am 
iadtgttioDS of Voo’m Jebli are ooal 

kod klny* aadk is tb« 
ngbt tpint, -wiiDfe, like k gowl fanser 
•i>d fpnrtkiaiu), be bxi left pleoiy /or 
tboM who coaie after bun to sfeaa and 
b«S' for iseUoee, the rery euriou* 
rtMxg*, taliea rerbatim from the elder 
Seneca, aboot tbe fUtonw Jifde^ 
{<f. nut, Cnt, L 237). A* /or 3L 
CMteUala, be doe«, 1 iblsb, cs^;;erat« 
tie »int of oni^fcaUty. 

* Ttt in re reodm^dotuon, jiut after 


a yretty elaborate orerbaoKaj of tbo 
lUItacj, J find eery httle ewuia fo- 
d«bt«la*aa of detwL Jlr Spiagam 
•eemt lo mo to go too far in traeinj, 
p. SS, “imall Latin and 1«« Greet" 
to Sliotemo'a ** email LaUn and rery 
•mall Greek," and the dijlinttion of 
port*, pofna, foerit to Scaliger or 
Marsi rJty people mi^ht Ure inde- 
pendently thought of the £nt ; and the 
eecoad ia an application ©f a “commoa 
farm ** nearly aa old u rbeloric. Em. 
bowerer, o*ea a good deal lo Heiatiija. 
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instance, Sterne— wishes to steal and escape, he goes to what 
nobody reads, not to what everybody is reading. And the 
Latins of the Silver Age, the two Senecas, Petronius, Quintilian, 
Pliny, were specially favourites with the Jacobean time. In 
what is going to be said no difference will be made between 
Ben’s borrowings and his original remarks ; nor will the fact of 
the borrowing be referred to unless there is some special critical 
reason. Even the literal translations, which are not uncommon, 
are made his own by the nervous idiosyncrasy of the phrase, 
and its thorough adjustment to the context and to his own 
vigorous and massive temperament. 

Of real “ book-criticism ’’ there are four chief passages, the 
brief flings at Montaigne and at “ Tamerlanes and Tamer- 
ckams,” and the longer notices of Shakespeare and Bacon. 

The flirt at “ all the Essayists, even their master Montaigne,” 
is especially interesting, because of the high opinion which 
iThe fling at Jonson elsewliere expresses of Bacon, the chief, if 
Montaigne; not the first, English Essayist of his time, and 
because of the fact that not a few of these very Discoveries are 
“ Essays,” if any things ever were. ETor would it be very easy 
to make out a clear distinction, in anything but name, between 
■some of Ben's most favourite ancient writers and these despised 
persons. It is, however, somewhat easier to understand the 
reason of the condemnation. Jonson’s classically ordered mind 
pjobably disliked the ostentatious~desultbrin'ess and inco'mplete- 
uess of the Essay, the refusal, as it were out of mere insolence, 
to undertake an orderly treatise. Nor is it quite impossible 
that he failed fully to understand Montaigne, and was to some 
extent the dupe of that great writer’s fanfaronade of promis- 
cuousness. 

The To/mcvlcLTLe and TwttievchQ/Tih ” ^ fling is not even at 
first sight surprising. It was quite certain that Ben would 
seriously despise what Shakespeare only laughed at— the con- 

» P. 27, "The Tamerlanes and noting that Jonson thought there was 
Tamerckams of the late age, -which more than this in Marlowe ; and that 
had nothing in them but the scenical the early edd. of Tambarlaine are 
strutting and furious vociferation to anonymous, 
warrant them.” It is just worth 
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fusion, the bombast, the want of order and scheme in the 
at Tamer. " University Wits "—and it is not probable that he 
l»*i was well enongh flcqufllnted with the even now 
obscure development of the earliest Elizabethan drama to 
appreciate the enormous improvement which they wrought. 
Kay, the nearer approach even of such a dull thing as 
Corlodue to " the height of Seneca his style,” might have a 
little bribed him as it bribed Sidney. He is true to his side 
—to his division of the critical creed — in this also. 

The train of thought — censure of the vulgar preference- 
runs clear from this to the best known pas3.tge of the whole, 
theShaii- section De Shakespeart Kostrat, It cannot be 
rpviTt necessary to quote it, or to point out that Ben’s 

FoMOijt, eulogy, fiplendid as it IS, acquires tenfold force from 

the fact that it is avowedly given bye man whose general literary i 
theory is diflerent from that of the subject, while the censure) 
accompanying it loses force in exaetiy the same propartion./ 
What Ben, here blames, any ancient critic (perhaps even 
Longinus) would have blemed too*, what Ben praises, it is not 
certain that any ancient critic, c.\cept Longinus, would have 
seen. Nor is the captious censure of ^'Cscsar did never wrong 
but with just cause" the least interesting part of the whole. 
The parados is not in our present texts; and there have, of 
course, not been wanting commentators to accuse Jonson of 
garbling or of forgetfulness. Tliis is quite commealatonally 
gratuitous and puerile. It is very like Shakespeare to have 
written what Ben says ; very like Ben to object to the paradox 
(which, tanii viri, is not "ridiculous" at all, but a de* 
liberate and effective hyperbole) ; very like the players to have 
changed the text; and most of all like the commentators to 
make a fuss about the matter. 


What may seem the more unstinted eulogy of Bacon is not 
less interesting. Bor here H is obvious that Ben is speakin'» 
andOai "ith fullest sympathy, and with all but a full ac- 
mHacm, knowlcdgment of liaviog met an ideal. Except the 
slight stroke, “ when he could spare or pass by a jest /’ and the 
gentle insinuation that Strength, the gift of God. was what 
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Bacon's friends had to implore for him, there is no admixture 
whatever in the eulogy of “him wlio hath filled, up all 
numbers,^ and performed that in our tongue which may he 
compared or preferred to insolent Greece or haughty Home. 
Indeed it could not have been — even if Ben Jonson had not 
been a friend, and, in a way, follower of Bacon— but that he 
should regard the Chancellor as his chief of literary men. 
Bacon, nnluchily for himself, lacked the “unwedgeable and 
gnarled ” strength of the dramatist, and also was withont his 
poetic fire, just as Ben could never have soared to the vast, if 
vague, conceptions of Bacon’s materialist-idealism. But they 
were both soaked in “literature,” as then understood; they 
were the two greatest masters of the closely packed style that 
says twenty things in ten words: and yet both could, on 
occasion, be almost as rhetorically imaginative as Bonne or 
Greville. It is doubtful whether Bacon's own scientific scorn 
for words withont matter surpassed Jonson’s more literary 
contempt of the same phenomenon. Everywhere, or almost 
everywhere, there was between them the idc’m vtlle el idem 
nolle. 

A limited precis, however, and a few remarks on. special 
points, cannot do the Discoveries justice. The fragmentary 
character of the notes that compose it, the pregnant and 
deliberately " astringed ” style in which these notes are written, 
so that they are themselves the bones, as it were, of a much 
larger treatise, defy such treatment. Yet it is full of value, as 
it gives us more than glimpses 

“Of what a critic was in Jonson lost,” 

or but piecemeal shown. We shall return, in the next chapter, 
to his relative position ; but something should be said here of 
his intrinsic character. 


’ One cannot but remember — with 
pity or glee, according to mood and 
temperament— how the Bacon-Sbalce- 
speare-maniacs have actually taien this 
in the gense o£ yedic “ nnvnbeTB." Bat 


in truth their study is not likely to be 
much in haughty Rome and its Ian- 
guage, or to have led them either to 
Petronius and his omnium numefrojrum, 
or to Seneca and his insolenti Grcecia. 
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He does not, as mast have been clearlj seen, escape the 
"ckssicaliL.Iimitatioa. With some ignorance, doubtless, and 
douKless also some contempt, of the actual achteve- 
t^/^rtu^ere/ment3 of prose romance, and with that stubborn 
iKtlook. distrust oi the modem tongues for misceHaneous 
prose purposes, which lasted till far into the seventeenth 
centurj', if it did not actually survive into the eighteenth, he 
still clings to the old mistakes about the identity of poetry and 
"fiction,” about the supremacy of oratory in prose. We hear 
nothing about the "new versifying.” though no doubt this 
would have been fully treated in his handling of Campion and 
Daniel; but had ha had any approval for it, that approval 
must have been glanced at. His preference for the (stopped) 
couplet* foreshadoned that which, with beneficial effects in 
some ways, if by no means in all, was to influence the whole 
cf English poetry, with the rarest exceptions, for nearly two 
centuries. The personal arrogance which, as in Wordsworth’s 
ease, effected all Beo'e judgment of contemporaries, and which 
is almost too fully reflected in the Drummond Conversations, 
would probably have made even his more deliberate judgments 
of these— his judgments "for publication”— inadequate But 
it is fair to remember that Ben’s theory (if not entirely his 
practice, especially in his exquisite lyrics and almost equally 
exquisite masques) constrained Iiim to be severe to those con- 
temporaries, from Spenser, Shakespeare, and Donne down- 
wards. The mission of the generation may be summed up in 
the three words, Liberty, Variety, Romance ^ Jonson’s tastes . 
were for Order. Uniform ity. Classicism 
Ho is thus doubly interesliDg^lhlefestiog as putting both 
ViUh sounder scholarship and more original wit what men from 
Ascham to Putteoham, and later, liad been trying to say before 
him, in the sense of adapting classical precepts to English : and 
far more interesting as adumbrating, beforehand, the creed of 
Dryden, and Pope, and Sanmel Johnson. Many of his in- 
dividual judgments are as shrewd as they are one-sided; they v" 
are a]n.a}8 well, and sometimes admirably, expressed, iu a 

* 0&alel lu<l tnoUf defeod«d enjanieTotnt. 
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style which unites something of Elizabethan colour, and much 
of Jacobean weight, with not a little of Augustan simplicity 
and proportion. He does not head the line of English critics ; 
but he heads, and worthily, that of English critics who have 
been great both in criticism and in creation,^ 


• It Beemed unnecessary to enlarge 
the space given to the men of Eliza 
and our James, hy including the merer 
grammarians and pedagogues, from 
Mulcaster to that fervid Scot, Mr 
Hume, who, in 1617, extolled the 
“ Orthography and Congruity " of his 
native speech (ed. Wheatley, E.E.T.S., 
1865). Of Mulcaster, however, it de- 
serves to be mentioned that, not so 
much in his Positions (1 .581 : ed. Quick, 
London, 1887), which have been, as in 
his Elementarie, which should be, re- 
printed, he displays a more than 
Pl^iade enthusiasm for the vernacular. 
Unluckily this last is not easy of ac- 
cess, even the B.M. copy being a 
"Grenville” book, and hedged round 
with forms and fears. Aa to Ben him- 


self, it is perhaps desirable to repeat 
that, in the opinion of the present 
writer, far too much stress has been 
laid (even by Mr Spingam in Camb. 
Sist. of Eng. Lit. as above) on the 
recent exhibition by a French critic 
(also named supra) of his indebtedness 
to the ancients, Heinsius, &c. This in- 
debtedness ought always to have been 
known to all and was known to some : 
nor does it in any material degree 
interfere with Jonsou’s position. His 
selection and arrangement is some- 
thing : his application to Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Spenser, more; and after all, 
in the vulgar sense of “originality,” 
how much original criticism is them 
in the world! 
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lai proper apprecJaticm of Ecnaissnoce criticism is Jiardlr 
second io importance to that of the criticism of pure An* 
tiqnity. And withont it, in regard to English criticism more 
particnlarly, the appreciation of what follows in oitr own 
Iangnage~of our “Augustan” criticism — is practically im- 
possible, It is true that, except as j^gards Jonson, and pcrJiaps 
ereQ in hia case to uU but a small extent, our cntfcs, from 
Drydeo onwards, knew little of, and cared less for, their 
Eugluh predecessors. It U true also that the work of those 
predecessors, as exhibited in the last chapter, does not come 
to very much. But the total critical advance io Europe, 
thongli it bad strayed into doubtful roads, had been consid- 
erable, indeed immense; and it bad substituted an abundant 
literature of the subject for a practically entire neglect and 
IgQorlng of it This literatare began m Italy. But Italian 
criUcisQ], active and voluminous as it was, settled very early 
into certain well-marked limits and channels, and almost wholly 
confined itself within them, though these channels underwent 
no infrequent intersection or confluence. 

Tlve taaia texts and patterns of the critics of tlie Italian 
Renaissance were three^the An J^tica of Horace, the Poeiica 
of Aristotle, and the vanous I’Jatonic places dealing with 
poetry. These latter had begun to affect Italian thought, 
directly or by transmission through this or that medium, 
before the close of the fourteenth century; and the maiuteu- 
ance of the Platonic ban, the refutation of it, or the moro 
or less Ingenious acceptance and evasion of it, with tlic help 
ol the Platonic blessing, bad been a tolerably familiar exer- 
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cise from the time of Boccaccio to the time of Savonarola. 
But Horace and Aristotle gave rules and patterns of much 
more definiteness. Of the writers of the abundant critical 
literature which has been partly surveyed, some directly com- 
ment these texts ; others follow them with more or less selec- 
tion or combination; many take up separate questions sug- 
gested by them; very few, if any, face the subject without 
some prepossession derived from them. There is the almost 
abject “ Ancient- worship ” and exhortation to “steal” of Yida; 
there are the doubts as to Eomance being subject, or not, 
to the rules of Epic; there is the attempt at historic estimate. 
. But between all the schools, and from among the welter of 
the individuals, there arises, in the mysterious way in which 
such things do arise, and which defies all hut shallow and 
superficial explanation, a sort of general critical creed, every 
particular article of which would probably have been signed 
by no two particular persons — perhaps by no one — hut which 
is ready to become, and in the next century docs become, 
orthodox and accepted as a whole. And this creed runs 
somewhat as follows; — 


On the higher and more abstract questions of poetry 
(which are by no means to be neglected) Aristotle is the 
guide : but the meaning of Aristotle is not always self- 
evident even so far as it goes, and it sometimes requires 
supplementing. Poetry is the imitation of nature : but 
this imitation may be carried on either by copying nature 
as it is or by inventing things which do not actually 
exist, and have never actually existed, but which conduct 
themselves according to the laws of nature and reason. 
The poet is nor a public nuisance,, but quite the contrary. 
He must, however, both delight and instruct,. ■ ■ . 

I As for the Kinds of poetry, they are not mere working 
Classifications of the practice of poets, but have technically 
constituting definitions from which they might be indd- 
pendently developed, and according to. which they. ought 

Sr ^ laws, of Tragedy are. given 

by Aristotle; but it is necessary to. extend ^his prescrip- 
tion of Unity so .as to 6njoin..three,.sp.ecies-of ActioS 
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Time, find Place. Tragedy must be written in verse, 
which, though not exactly tbo constituting form of poetry 
generally, is almost or quite inseparable from it. The 
Ulegltimaoy of prose in Comedy is less positive. Certain 
extensions of the rules of the older Epio may bo admitted, 
80 as to constitute a new Epic or Heroic Poem ; but it is 
questionable whether this may have the full liberty of 
Romance, and it Is subject to Unity, though not to the 
dramatic Unity. Other Eiods are inferior to these. 

In practising them, and in practising all, the poet is to 
look first, midmost, and last to the practice of the 
ancients. " The ancients ** may even occasionally be con- 
tracted to little more than Virgil ; they may be extended 
to take in Homer, or may be construed much more widely. 
Rut taking things on the whole, '* the ancients " have an- 
ticipated almost everything, and in everything that they 
have anticipated have done so well that the best chance 
of success is simply to imitate them. The detailed pre- 
cepts of Horace are never to be neglected ■, if supple- 
mented, they must be supplemented in the same sense. 

It is less the business of the historino, after drawing op this 
creed, to criticise it favourably or unfavourably, than to point 
out that it had actually, by the year ItiOO, come very near to 
fniinulatcd existence. We sbnl) find it m actual formulation in 
the ensuing chapter; we have already seen it in more than 
adumbration, governing the pronouncomenis of a scholar and a 
nmn of genius like Ben Jonson, thirty years later than the close 
of tho sixteenth century. A full estimate of its merits and 
demerits would not be in place at this juncture. But it 
may bo observed at once that it is. priMa /acic, not a per- 
fect creed by any means. It has (and this, I think, has 
been too Eeldoai noticed) a fault, almost, if not quite, as 
great on the a pnori side as that which it confess^ly h.as 
on the a fvslerxori. It docs not face the facts; it blinks 
oil medi.-eval and a great deal of existing modern liter- 
ature. But, then, to do it justice, it dyes not pretend 
to do other than blink them. Tho fault m its own more 
sj-ecial province is much mote glaring, though, as has been 
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said, it has, by a sort of sympathy, been much more ignored. 
There is no real connection between the higher and the lower 
principles of Neo-Classicism. There is not merely one crevasse, 
not easily to be crossed, in this glacier of Correctness , there 
are two or three. 

Yet it would be an act of the grossest injustice and ingrati- 
tude to refuse or to stint recognition of the immense services 
that the Italians rendered to criticism at this time. It was, in 
their own stately word, a veritable case of risorgimcnto ; and of 
resurrection in a body far better organised, far more gifted, than 
that whicli had gone to sleep a thousand years before. 

It is something — nay, it is very much — to have created a 
Kind. Up to their time Criticism had been a mere Ci nderella 
in the literary household. Aristotle had tahen her up as he 
had taken all Arts and Sciences. The Rhetoricians had found 
her a useful handmaid to Rhetoric. Roman dilettanti had 
dallied with her. The solid good sense and good feeling of 
Quintilian had decided that she must he “ no casual mistress 
but a wife” (perhaps on rather polygamic principles) to the 
student of oratory. Longinus had suddenly fixed her colours 
on his helmet, and had ridden in her honour the most astonish- 
ing little chcvancMe in the annals of adventurous literature. 
The second greatest poet of the world — ^Dante — ^liad done her. 
at once yeoman’s service and stately courtesy. And yet she 
was, in the general literary view, not so much didassic as not 
classed at all— not “out,” not accorded the entries. 

This was now all over. The country which gave the literary 
tone and set the literary fashions of Europe had adopted 
Criticism in the most unmistakable manner — whether in the 
manner wisest or most perfect is not for the present essential. 
Rank thus given is never lost ; at any rate, there is no 
recorded instance of a literary attainder for Kinds, whatever 
there may be for persons, 

Wlien this criticism passes the Alps, a curious difference is 
to be perceived. French criticism, soon to he the most import- 
ant of all, is at first by much the least important. Not only 
does it begin late ; not only does it fail to he very fertile ; hut its 
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pjementflrj*, errors. In llie first place, thej failed slto^etlter to 
recognise tlie continuity, snd in a certain sense the ejuipof/ence, 
of literature*>the fact that to blot ont a thousand years of 
literary history, as they tried to do. is unnatural and destructive. * 
In tho second place, though their instinct told them nghtly that 
Greek and Latin had invaluable lessons end models for English, 
their reason failed to tell them that these lessons must be 
a{iplied, these models used, trith special reference to the nature. ^ 
the history, the development of English itself. Hence they fell, 
as regards ^ erse, into the egregiona and fortunately self-correct* • 
log error of the cfassicai metres, as regards prose, into a fash* 
ion of style, by no means insalntary os a corrective and reaction 
from the rhctoncal bombast and clumsiness of the Transition, 
but inadequate of itself, and Deeding to be counterdosed by tlie 
fustian and tho familiarity rvhich are the (vorst aides of Enplm* 
ism, in order to bring about the next stogc. lastly, these men 
loolced too much to the future, and not enough to the past: 
they did not so much as condescend to examine tho literary 
manner and nature even of Cbaucer himself, still less of 
others. 

In the next goneration, which gives ns Gascoigne, Wobbe, 
I'Qtlcnhsm, and Sidney, the same tendencies arc perceived; 
but the Euphuist movement comes in to differentiate them on 
one side, end tho influence of Italian criticism on the other. 
The classical metro erase lias not yet been blown to pieces by 
the failure of even such a poet as Spenser to do any good 
with it, the fortunate recalcitrance of the healthy English 
spirit, and at last the crushing broadside of Dauicra Defence of 
IVtyme. But it does no very great practical harm: and proso 
stylo is sensibly beautified and heightened. Some attempts are > 
made, from Gascoigne downwards, to examine the actual wealth 
of English, to appraise writers, to analyse methods— attempts, 
however, not ^ery well sustained, and still conditione 
apparent ignorance of the writers that there was anyt! 
hind Chaucer, though .<\ngIo-S.axon wos actually studi • 
time under Archbishop Parker'a influence. Further 
ample of the Italian critics deflects the cneiigy of 
from the right way, and sends them off into pretty F 
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certain that, either by Ms own studies or through Cheke, his 
critical impulses must have been excited humanistically long 
before the French had got beyond the merely rUtori^ueur 
standard. 

Hence, as well as for other reasons, English criticism de- 
velops itself, if not with entire independence, yet with sufficient 
conformity to its own needs. That practical bent which we 
have noticed in the French shows itself here also; but it is con- 
• ditioned differently. We had, as they had in France, to fashion 
a new poetic diction ; but it cannot be said that the critics did 
much for this: Spenser, as much as Coriolanus, might have 
said, “Alone I did it." They did more in re metrica, and it so 
happened that they had, quite in their own sphere, to fight an 
all-important battle, the battle of the classical metres, whicli 
was of nothing like the same importance in French or in 
Italian. In dealing with these and other matters they fall into 
certain generations or successive groups. 

In Ascham and his contemporaries the critical attitude was 
induced, but not altogether favourably conditioned, by certain 
forces, partly common to them with their Continental contem- 
poraries, partly not. They all felt, in a degree most creditable 
to themselves (and contrasting most favourably with the rather 
opposite feeling of men so much greater and so much later as 
Bacon and Hobbes), that they must adorn their Sparta, that it 
was their business to get the vernacular into as good working 
order, both for prose and verse, as they possibly could. And 
what is more, they had some shrewd notions about the best 
way of doing this. The exaggerated rhetoric and “ aureateness*’ 
of the fifteenth century had inspired them, to a man, with a 
horror of “inkhorn terms,” and, if mainly wrong, they were 
also partly right in feeling that the just and deserved popularity 
of the early printed editions of the whole of Chaucer threatened 
English with an undue dose of archaism. 

Further, they were provided by the New Learning, not 
merely with a very large stock of finished examples of litera- 
ture, but also with a not inconsiderable library of regular 
criticism. They did their best to utilise these; but in thus 
endeavouring, they fell into two opposite, yet in a manner com- 
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ou< in it«elf, and a^ throwing donbt on the whole toctbod, 

wonderful. But even if he had slopped at Tbeocn'to# and 
Virgil, he would hare been wrong enough. Here once caore 
is the false 3nracsis, the prava imitatio. itot only is the 
good poet to be followed in what he does, bat what he 
Joes not do tervea as a bar to posterity in all time from 
doing it 

There is another point in which Sidney and Ben are alike, 
and in which they may even seem to anticipate that general 
adoption of “ Bcason," of •* Good Sense " ns the criterion, which 
the late ecventccnth and eighteenth centuries claimed as their 
oim, and which eome recent eritics hare rather kindly allowed 
them. Sidney's raillery of the Iloin.intic life 'drama, Ben's 
reported strictures on the aea-coast of IJobcmia, and his certain 
ones on * Cesar did never wrong,** Arc, express the very spirit 
of this cheap rationalism, which was later to defray a little even 
of l>ryden‘a criticism, almost the whole of Boileao'a, and far too 
much of Pope's. The ancients, to do them justice, are not 
entirel) to W hlatned for this. There Is very* little of it in 
ilristotle, who quite understands that the laws of poetry are not 
(he laws of iiistory or of science.* But tltere is a great deal of 
it in Horaces end, as wc shall see, tho authority of the great 
Greek was, daring the three centuries which form the subject of 
this volaine, more and more used as a mere cloak for the 
opinions of the clever Homan. Meanwhile, such books as those 
of Webbe and Futtenbam, each an ordeal by battle as that 
fought oot by Campion and Damei, even each critical jaeulalix 
as those of 3Icres and Bolton,* were all in different ways doing 


t T<t eT«o he dMe cem 1 «teeB<) I0U 
te^ tnveh {3 hta ootJcMof “ebjectioea" 
(.jvirili (he etxl et ihe Potitet. 

* Th^te }vigseoU c^ht et mtrm 
I* feiaf<*cwl eorimotttly by «xtar«cU 
frvtn Mien ee/l p(»eaucomreeo<}*u>ry, 
M well u fcosi «ahe{Aiitir« a;4si{>S0^ 
cf E;i£k>«thea litenlore, free* er 
Tene. Put (hie U fait oc« cf (1^ 
f<.icte to which the eDBiUsil/lssnee* 
ice r re wa re ef tsateml cute* eletls* 
esce. Or »t ]f*it teesferesee. 


seceiriry u *• ««ae dawn^iri**. 
So» eery aoUUe pMA^ee la cmtire 
worke — Shekeif^ert’e ressurLi on 
tlnoM tatvg the tscre, ted Ben « 
fltt •*a«n’i Vid woicea’e poete " aate 5 
the lesi'.^ec* frUoced at elaewl^te. 
WeUter'f (ais'-.ui "caUlo^a dintt 
«ja<" (yet not wholly *0) cf hb peal 
cMspaeioca, and hli edJ enofcaa.cra ct 
inaht’icy to Banare “the rweiinnaM 
«ai) weifhty nwatiw/,** tein| ta fiilbr 
SeCea. £jt eta noil tefma. 
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«5 Dryden, born before his death, tpss to do. In him, as in nil 
these Itenaissaoco critics, vre find, not bo much positive errors 
as an inability to perceive clearly where they ore and what 
their work is. 

But between Ben and Dryden, though the actual interval 
of time was small, o great change of influence took place, 
and the position of European countries, in regard to its exer- 
cise, changed oven more remarkably. Although there is 
still a largo body of Italian criticism belonging to the seven- 
teenth century, it includes among its authors no single name 
of grMt authority; nnd its contents ate for tlie most part 
negligible. The ‘'Ancient and Slodern” quarrel is indeed 
started in Italy; but lb does not acquire European position 
till it has been restarted in France. And id France, much 
earlier and to much greater purpose, tho “Neo*ciassic" creed, 
formulated above, reinforces, concentrates, and entrenches it- 
self in the most remarkable fashion. The establishment of 
tho French Academy embodies this critical tendency la a 
world-noliceablo fashion; the quarrel over the CiA illustrates 
it; aud after tho strictures of Malherbo (ns condemning tho 
ItOTuantie element that Inrkcd tn tho Pleiads), the half 
recalcitrant half Unitarian utterances of Corneille himself; 
tho obscurantist neo-classicism (in drama, if not elsewhere) 
of Cliapciain and the lesser names of La H&snardi6re, illambrun, 
the Abbd d’Aubjgnac, and others,— the neo- classic attitude 
found its greatest expression in Boileau, with his dciScatlon 
of "Nature” and "Good Sense" in general, and his thousand 
orbitraiy prescriptions and prohibitions in particular. Tliis 
movement partly preceded, partly coincided with, tho earlier 
English writers to be noticed in the next chapter ; but it 
undoubtedly exercised influence in England, and Dryden 
may be taken as partly expressing, partly resisting and 
revolting from, the ideas of Boilcau (1669) himself and of 
his contemporaries or successors, Bapin (1674) and I.e Bossu 
(ICSQ). 

France, however, had not been won for Nco-Classicisui with- 
out something of n srrugcle; and in the earlier seventeenth 
Century a few |>ersons (auch M the little 
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Schdiandre, author of Tyr ei Sidon) made endeavours at the 
English-Spanish tragi-comic or romantic-tragic pattern of drama. 
While in Spain itself, partly under the influence of the 
national theatre, partly in pursuance of the protests of some 
Italians earlier, a remarkable series of expressions adverse 
to the Neo- classic theories can be gleaned from Alfonso 
Sanchez (1618), Tirso de Mollina (1624), and Gonzales de 
Salas (1633), all arguing for liberty in drama ; rules adjusted 
to, not a priori controlling, work; and a "nature” which 
is not the Bolssan convention. But despite an unconfirmed 
and late assertion (quite contrary to all likelihood) that 
Dryden was acquainted with Spanish criticism, these views 
seem to have attracted no notice, and exerted no influence, 
outside of Spain itself.* 

' Charaoteristio examples of the ferred to wiU be found in loci 
FreacE and Spanish critici^oid re* Criiici, 
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DUYDEN AND HIS COSTEMPOnATlIES. 

BE4D WAtEn Iff EffOUSn CftlTlCMU— MltTOff— COfflET— TBE rHErATORT 
UAtTER or ‘QOSPIBEBT' — THE •‘HEROIC POEM ’’ — DATESf AST’S ‘EX- 
AUeff RODRPS'S AffflirCB— OnrOEff— nis ADVA\TAGES~Tne lA&LT 
WlEfACM — T0E ‘ESSAT OF DRAMATIC POMT' — ITS BETTISO ASP 
OVERlVRE — CniTES fOB THE AffCIESTS — BPOESICS TOR THE "lAST 

Aue"->ua(DeicA for trc rRKffca»&&TDCs’ roB csoukd ass 
tlBEUTT— ‘coda' Off nntKBD FLATS, AND CC.VCtPSIPff— COSSPICOOC8 
Msnrra or the riECE — rns uiddle ppErACET ~-ti{r 'essat os 

SATIRE' ASS rite 'DEOtCATIOS OF THE XffEtS 'x-THE FAIULLEI. OF 

roETnr asd rAtSTiso — tHK ‘tbeface to tne rADtEa’—PBYDESf'B 
OESEHAL CtltriCiU rostriOff—IttS special CBirtCAL MBTHOD—CRTODI 
AffD BOILEAC— nrWER— THE ‘PREFACE TO BAPIff'— THE ‘TftAOEDIlS 
OP THE LAST AOE’— ’THE 'SHORT FIEIT OF TRAOEDT’— THE ROLE OF TOJt 
THE SECOffD— SPRAT— EPWaBD roiLUI'S<--Uia ‘tnEATRCU POETARmi' 
— ffl.NSTATLET'S ‘LIVES’— LASOBAISKB ‘DnAMATIC POETS ’—TEMPLE— 
BESTLET— collier’s ‘SHOBT VIEW’— SIR T P. RLOL'.VT— PEniOPICAlS . 
TOE ‘ATHEXIAS MCBCCnT/ ETC. 

JiiE ipuidic tliird, if not the tt)io)c first Imlf, of the seventeenth 
ccniiir/ ti] England iros too much occupied with civil and re* 
Dtofiuxutr f'gwus broils to devote attention to such a subject 
in I'n^M as literary criticism. Between the probable date of 
(Vi-ifMw. joneon's Timltr (162fi-37) and the certain one of 
Uryden’s issny of Draninfw iVsy (1C68) we have practically 
nothing substnnuvc save tbc interesting prefatory matter to 
^ GondiUrt ( J 650). Milton, the greatest man of letters 

wholly of the time, must indeed during this time 
have conceived, or at least matured, that cross-grained prejudice 
Against rhyme, which is more aurpnsing m him than even in Cam- 
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pion, and which was itself even more open to DanieVs strictures. 
For not only is Milton himself in his own practice greater 
and more triumphant vindicator of rhyme than Campion, but 
Daniel’s strongest and soundest argument, “Why condemn this 
thing in order to establish that?” applies far more strongly to 
blank verse than to Campion’s artificial metres. Custom and 
l^ature, those greater Csesars to whom Daniel so triumphantly 
appealed, had already settled it, as they were to confirm it later, 
that rhymed and unrhymed verse, each obeying the natural 
evolution of English prosody, should be the twin horses to 
draw its car. But hClton never developed his antipathy to 
rhyme (which in all probability arose, mainly if not merely, 
from the fact that nearly all the most exquisite rhymers 
of his time, except himself, were Cavaliers) in any critical 
fashion, contenting himself with occasional flings and oUier 
dicta} 

Another poet of the time, Cowley, ought to have given us 
criticism of real importance. He had the paramount, if not 
exclusive, literary interests which are necessary to 

Co-u^ky. ^ knowledge ; and he 

was perhaps the first man in England to possess the best 
kind of critical style — lighter than Daniel’s, and less pregnant, 
involved, and scholastic than Jonson’s — the style of well-bred 


* The chief critical loci in Milton are 
nil among the best known passages of 
his work. They ara the peremptory 
anathema on rhyme in the prose note 
added to Paradise Lost, in what Pro- 
fessor Masson has settled to be the 
“ Fifth Form of the Fii-st Edition ” ; 
the short Defence of Tragedy (wholly 
on Italian principles but adapted to 
Puritan understandings) prefixed to 
Satruan Agonisies ; the first description 
of his own studies in The Season of 
Church Government ; the more elaborate 
return upon that subject — a singular 
mixture of exquisite phrasing and lit- 
erary appreciation with insolent abuse 
— in the Apology for Smeetymnuus 
(winch is not, as some have thought, 
the same thing as The [Platonic] 


Apology) and divers clauses in the 
Tractate of Education, especially the 
reference to “ Castelvetro, Tasso, and 
Mazzoni,” whom he credits with “ sub- 
lime art,” and puts on a level with 
Aristotle and Horace. We might add 
a few casual girds, such as that at the 
supposed cacophony of Hall’s “Teach 
each” in the Apology for Smeelymnuus, 
which has been compared to Malherbe’s 
velUcalions of Desportes {Hist. Grit., ii, 
245). A complete critical treatise from 
him (if only he could have been pre- 
vailed upon to write in a good temper) 
would have been of supreme interest ; 
it ia not so certain that it would have 
been of supreme value, even ii he had 
been in that temper. 
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conversational argument.* Bot he was a little bitten with the 
flcicntlfic as opposed to the literary mania, and, in his own 
person, ho was perhaps too much of a Janus as regards 
literary tastes to bo able to gis'O'-or indeed to take— -a clear 
and single view. Thera were, os in Lope, two poets in Cowley, 
and each of these was wont to get in the way of the other. 
Tlje one was a "metaphysical" of the high fiigbl, who at 
least would, if he could, have been as intensely fantastic as 
Donnq, and as gracefully fantastic as Suckling. The other 
was a ck'isical, "sensible,” coup!ct*poet, who was workmg 
out Ben Jonson's theoncs with even less admixture of 
Jtomnnticism than that which tinged Ben Jonson's practice. 
Ilie entanglement of these was sufficiently detrimental to his 
poetry; hut it would have been absolutely fatal to his criti* 
cism, which must cither havo perpetually contradicted itself 
or else havo wandered in a maxe, perplexing ns perplexed. 

It is with Davennut's I’cefacc to Condihtrt, in the form of 
a Letter to Hobbes, and with Hobbes’s answer to Jt,’ that 
England strikes once more into the main path of 
Europcao critical development. And it is of capital 
l*’® writers being exiled 
royalists, these documents were written at Pans 
in the ye.ir 1C50. There was much interest there in English 
aflairs, while, as we has-c seen, the habit of literary discussion 


* ite hM pnetiMlJj ^fen lu nothiog 

but * cpologr for Mcml rmo 

(common in Ini time And DsCural 
from t)i« Aulljor of th« Z>art<tei*}i 
wiUi A ilightcr ttuoatog of (lie a 1 *o 
fxuilwr dcfeaco of jvielry from txbff 
jjiMo "Ijiwg.’’ in tbo rrtfAc* to Iht 
fuiio edition of hui ro«mi , iomi aUU 
ilii^hter rvffiArk* oo Cotscifj in tfiAl to 
CNi.'lrr o/ Co/mon Slrtet ; And iiArdiy 
iuor« th-iQ A glance At lilcrarj education 
la Ml Ptvpoiition fir lAe Adranemritt 
«f /j7VTi«vn/jf f’AiZow/'Ay. In thia 
iut «■« ma/ feel a iiTrt of giut of llie 
feine (pint nhlch AfpcArt in hii dta- 
tij SeSj taV» ifMtory^/’JAr /loyal ^ondy 
(r f"/raj. 

* Doth Uieie aill te fmod an (*bAl- 


ijieri* PKti, ri 3<e.972. ffobbea'ii 
Annrfr i« AliO *a Sloieaworth’i eiL of 
the irorii, IV. 4«3-lSS It j« there 
folloneil by n ihort literary letter to 
E<l<rAnl ffoivardof tbafinUrA/’rinew, 
the BJcAt egregioua of Drydeu'* egrrgi- 
ouA leaah of brolhen an law To the>e 
niAy be miiJed the brief literary 
Ac« io the cfiap^^' of ” fotellectual 
Virlaiea " ao the Karat Pairt of LeriMan 
(ilitd , iau CS) and the •' Rrfef ’’ of the 
Alcforae (comr^re /lift Crif , i 40}{ 
Rid, vi. 4lS ilO 1 h-tre a copy of 
the 6nl edition of ihU, anonimvu* 
and undated, but ASAigned to 18tS-S7 
by Uldaosrar>hera. It dona not contain 
th* ihorter AH of JiA^ont, which fil- 
ban IS Ifo.'eiwortlj 
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had, for more than a generation, become ingrained in French- 
men. When Davenant set himself to write Gondihert, he was 
doing exactly what Chapelain and Desmarets and the rest were 
doing; and when he and his greater friend exchanged their 
epistles, they were doing exactly what all the French literary 
world had been doing, not merely, as is commonly thought, 
from the time of the Oid dispute, hut from one much earlier. 
Taking all things together, it was natural that the subject 
should be the Heroic Poem, which had been a favourite of 
Italian and French critics for some seventy years and more 
but had been little touched in England, though the conclusion 
of Ben’s Discoveries shapes a course for it. It was at the 
moment interesting France immensely, and producing those 
curious epics or quasi-epics of Chapelain, Scuddry, St Amant, 
the Pere Le Moyne, and others, which were before very long 
to incur the bitter, not entirely just, but partly justified and 
almost destructive answer of Boileau. 

The “Heroic Poem” was to be neither pure Bomance nor 
pure Epic, but a sort of medley between the two. Or, rather, it 
The “ Heroic was to be a thing of shreds and patches, strictly epic 
Poem,” (px at least Virgilian-epical) in theory and rules, but 
borrowing from Bomance whatever it could, as our Elizabethans 
would say, “ convey cleanly ” enough in the way of additional 
attractions. The shreds and patches, too, were not purely 
poetical; they were not taken simply from Homer and Virgil, 
nor even from Horace, Virgil, Lucan, Statius, and the rest down 
to that Musfflus whom Scaliger thought so superior to the Chian. 
A great deal of ancient critical dictum was brought in, and as 
Aristotle and Horace had said less about Epic than about 
Drama, they were to be supplemented from others, especially 
by that treacherous and somewhat obscure passage of Petronius 
which has been referred to above (chap, i,) In°fact the whole 
of this Heroic-Poem matter is a sort of satire on criticism hy 
Kinds, in its attempt — and failure — to discoi'er a Kind. If the 
founders of the novel (who, indeed, in some notable cases were 
by no means free from the obsession) had persisted in construct- 
ing it on the lines of the Heroic Poem, it would indeed have 
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Lecn all op witli Fiction. To read Tiwso (wlio, as we miglit 
expect, is not the least reasonable) and otliers, from Itonsard 
and Dit Pellay down to Desmarcta and Le Bossu (both of 
whom. Jet it be remembered, wrote some time after Davonant) 
—to find even Drydcn a Martha of •’machinery,” and com- 
forting himself with o bright now idea of getting the dwrurn. 
tniniiftna out of the limited intcUigcncea of angels, so that you 
might not know at once which side was going to win, as you do 
in tho ordinary Christian Epic*— is curious, Nay, it is more — 
humorous, with that touch o! “the pity of it” which humour 
nearly always has. 

Tho ingenious knight, in explaining his performance nnd its 
principles to bis friend tho philosopher, takes n very high tone. 
Darmani’* Homcr, Virgil, Lucan, and Statius are passed success- 
Kxamtn. jvcly in rovicw, and receive each his oppropriate com- 
pliment, put with dignified reserves, especially in the two latter 
coses. Only two modems are edreittcd-^Tosso of the Italians 
— " for 1 will yield to their opinion who permit not Ariosto— 
no, not Du Dnrtos — in this eminent rank of the hcroicks, rather 
tlian to make way by their admission for Dante, itarino, and 
others ” ^aud Spenser of our own men. But Tasso is roundly 
taken to task for his fairy-tale element, Spenser for his allegory 
and his archaism. And tho faults of ail from Homer down- 
wards are chai^d against •’the natural humour of imita- 
tion.”* 

After a by no means despicable, but somewhat rhapsodical, 


• Sf« Uie DUcouru e» Scott 

(in l)i« cdilinn retUcil Xij the {>r<Mot 
vrtiPr} (Loodoo, 1892 SSI, xiit Si rj , 
or K« (ftL tit. r«»<), IL 53 »7. 

* 1 do Rot itaila ao laueh m aoiBa 
tn»7otrr “ do , not Du parUn." Hut 

OMM %fo f»r freto t»t* in wlal 
ta»y »ecm, to ll.OM who know it not, 
0.ii thint/ ttDil of cntiViin, I Lardl/ 
know • BJorw dfLghtful ’’rfiatnoml of 
iLs eM«rt” thu th« refuu] to aAmit 
•“ntb-ja/ *l»« iMt joa ibottli] hat* 
to wtoU Dint«, ud tb« luUe^sent 
"Dint#, Mfctiao, •«{ otAm" VTken 


U»o «y# t* weary of ilalie print, or of » 
too olotely packed t^uarlo pa^e, or of 
Fwi;aU ffMeto, Abbd d'Aubignsc, la 
nay type or formal, it U ptenMnt linlf 
to (but it, nad let the dream of thne 
" othm " ware before one. I •«« U.at 
they mmt Imre writleo la lUtUn , but 
other cofflci'/n raeniurv, otlier hak to 
btiKl them both to the Comnedia nad 
to the Adont, u yet to ecek for me. 

* Lcat the laat ante ihouM any 
one to think that t wlib to make 
faept end tBOoble “f Darenant, 
kt me oUrrre that be can write ad- 
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<ligressioa on this— it is to be observed that Davenant uses 
" Imitation ” in the frank modern sense — and an apology for it 
as “the dangerous fit of a hot writer,” he gives reasons, partly 
no doubt drawn from Italian and French sources, why he has 
made his subject (1) Christian, (2) antique but not historical, 
(3) foreign, (4) courtly and martial, (6) displaying the distem- 
pers of love and ambition. Then he expounds in turn his 
arrangement of five books (to correspond to acts), with cantos 
to answer to scenes,^ his arguments, his quatrain-stanza. He 
asserts that “ the substance is Wit,’ and discusses that matter at 
some length, and with a noteworthy hit at conceits, which re- 
minds us that Davenant was A clieval between the First and 
the Second Caroline period. He indulges in not unpardon- 
able loquacity about his poetic aspirations, with a fresh 
glance at the great poets of old, and brings in thereby, with 
some ingenuity but at too great length as a- finale, the old 
prefatory matter of the Arts Poetic about the importance 
and dignity of poetry in the world, concluding exactly where 
most begin, with Plato and that “ divine anger ” of his 
which some have turned to the “unjust scandal of Poesie.” 
And so a pleasant echo of Sit Philip blends agreeably 
with the more prosaic tone, and time, and temper of Sir 
William. 

Hobbes, as we should expect, is much briefer; and those 
bronze sentences of his (though he had not at this time quite 

Hobheis brought them to their full ring and perfect circum- 

Ansmr. gcription) give no uncertain sound. He is not, he 
says, a poet (which is true), and when he assigns to Gondilert 
“ various experience, ready memory, clear judgment, swift and 
well-governed fancy,” it is obvious enough that all these might 
be there and yet poetry be absent. He divides the kinds of 


mirable things, worthy a son, in double 
sense, of Oxford. Could anything be 
happier than this of Spenser: “His 
nobU and most artful hands ” ? The 
mere selection of the epithets is good, 
tlie combination of them famously so. 

* This attempt to get Epic as close 
as possible to Drama— to work all the 


kinds of Imitation back into one arch- 
kind — appears more or less fitfully in 
the whole Neo-Glassic school. And wo 
shall never quite understand the much 
discussed "Heroic Play,” tal we take 
it in conjunction with the “Heroic 
Poem” (see the present wi-iter’s Caro- 
line Poets (Oxford, 1905-6)). 
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poetrj’ “swiftly ” enough, and r&ngcs himself with his customary 
decision against those who " take for poesy whatsoever is writ 
in verse "cutting out not merely didactic poetry, but sonnets, 
epigrams, and eclogues, and laying it down that “ the subject of 
a poem is the manners of men” “Hiey tliat give entranco to 
fictions writ in prose err not so much," but they err. And 
accordingly he begins the discussion of verse. JIo does not 
ijQsrrel with Davenant, ns Vida would have done, for deliber- 
ately eschewing Invocation ; and rapidly comments on the plot, 
characters, description, Aic, of the poem. On the head of diction 
he would not bo Hobbes if he could or did spare a sneer at words 
of no sense, words “contunded by the schools," and so forth. 
And stoCG he it Hobbes, there is piquancy in finding him at 
one with IVaJton in the objection to “strong lines.” He is 
rather striking on a subject which has been much dwelt on of 
late, the blunting of poetic phrase by use. And when he says 
that he “never yet saw poem that had so much shape of art, 
health of morality, and vigour of beauty and expression" as 
(fondif>«rf~when, in the odd timoroosness he had caught from 
lUeon, he adds, that it is only the penshableness of the modem 
tongues which will prevent tt from lasting os long as the JEntid 
or the Tliad^Sti us remember that, though criticism is one 
thing and compliment another, they sometimes live in a rather 
illicit eontnUmiuvu At any rate, there « criticism, and real 
criticism, in the two pieces, and they are about the first sub- 
stantial documents of it in Knglish of which as much can be 
said for many years,* 

Thus, although two of these four were of the greatest of our 
writers, the third nn interesting foiluro of greatness, and the 
fourth far from contemptible, they were in all cases prevented, 
by this or that disqualification, from doing much in criticisra. 

I>rrd en,_on the contrary, started with every advantage, cx- 
those of a body of English criticism behind him. 
and of a thorough knowledge of the whqIc_Qf Eng- 
** P°®^ nearly, if not quite, of the first 

* Tt«t* to, cl eoane, eritl«*I mtU«r iiodUutwconwtmMtBtglcet.fT mWI 
la no»<U’» L*ttert, aBa la a •«)« cr frwo wlli It* tkbd. 

•KT»t of ct.S«f ftocc* j tut <l U cl tb« 
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class; and though his poetry had a strong Komantic spirit in 
virtue of its perennial quality, it took the form and pressure of 
the time so thoroughly and so kindly that there was no internal 
conflict. Further, he had what by no means. alL poets „of._the 
first class have had, a strong, clear,common-sense judgment, and 
a very remarkable faculty of arguing the point. And, finally, 
if he had few predecessors in English, and perhaps did not know 
much of those few except of Jonson, he was fairly, if not exactly 
as a scholar, acquainted with the ancients, and he had profit^, 
and was to profit, by the best doctrine of the moderns.. 

Moreover, from a certain not unimportant point of view, he 
occupies a position which is only shared in the ,historyr_of 
j{i^ criticism by Dante and (in some estimations, though 
aciuantaijes. in all) by Goethe, — ^the position of the grea test 
man of letters in his own country, if not also in Europe, who i s 
at the same time the greatest critic, and who is _favoured,J)J 
Fortune with a concentration of advantages as. to.,time_aud 
circumstance. His critical excellence has indeed b een neve r 
wholly overlooked, and, except by the unjuster partisans hip o_f 
the early Romantic movement in England, generally admitted 
with cheerfulness.^ The want, however, of that synoptic study 
of the subject, which it is the humble purpose of this book to 
facilitate, has too often prevented his full pre-eminence from 
being recognised. It may even he said that it is in criticism 
that Dryden best shows that original faculty which has often 
been denied him elsewhere. He borrows, indeed, as freely as 
everywhere ; he copies, with a half ludicrous deference, the stock 
opinions of the critics and the criticasters in vogue ; he gives ns 
pages on pages of their pedantic trivialities instead of his own 
shrewd and racy.judgments. But, despite of all this, there is in 
him (and with good luck we may perhaps not fail to disengage 

Of the great criticat men of letters his successor and opponent, a great 
of 1800-1850 only Leigh Hunt — the admirer of Dryden’s style, and one -who 
least of them avas just to Dryden ; expresses just regret at the want of 
even Hazlitt is inadequate on him. common knowledge of it, is very severe 
Among our ■prcceplhtat of the same or (Prcd. x.) on his want of philosophical 
a little later date, Kehlo (Prat v.) profundity and sincerity. But the 
mildly perstringes Dryden’s inconsist- reverend Professor iiad found nearly as 
ency {“maU tibi constat D.”), hut much fault on this score with Louginua 
rather as poet than as critic. Garbett, 
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ft) n vein anti atylo fn "JiidRtng of Attlltonw" wlifcli 
straight back to Longtnus>if it is ootoveu (ndvjKrndctit of tlmi 
great ancestry.* 

Tins vein is perceptible* even fn the sHgfjt crltlcn! fMays 
which precede the Zrwy of VraxMXic Vonnj, ihouglj of CfAtwi it 
tariff is innch wioro evident in the Ji'ttay ilrcjf. In the 
j’nfTM. preface to the (written, not indeed w)yen 

Do'den was a very yoimg man, hut when, mept for Juvenilia, 
Ijchail prcKlnced ejlremely little) we find his critical path cJfJirly 
t raced, and still more in the three years later IVcfacc to Annu$ 
ihrahilia. Tlie principles of this palh^msking are ns fo]]tjwn : 
Dr) (Jen takes— without perhaps « very Jal^rious study of them, 
hut, as has been said already, with an almost touching d'^clhty 
in appearance— the enrrent theories nud rerdicts of the J-'micK 
Italian (and Sjanishf) critioi (sofiicient survey of whom may 
he amighi in the larger Uixtory). H« does not— he never did to 
the datn of the glorioai iVeface to the yalUi itself— /Ji^pute the 
general doctrines of the lages from Ari«to!Je downwards. JJut 
(and this is where the lyvagicianreaKrsnhlance comet >n) he never 
can help cottsiderieg the individual worki of ht/'iaturc «lMO*t 
srithoat regard to theee pnociples.and simply w the l/rcsd, ll;e 
sound, tie cjyUkatle ground of the imp.’-e‘tion ti;ey make on 
ijsia, Seewd'y (and this is where the ;»stem.U*r.ce to Dante 
comes m), he is well aws.-e iJ.at ot;e«l;on? of dittivn, 

tistre, and t}.« like are cot mere catclp^ay or tJapVaip tf^r- 
li,*rcg’.y, Z3 ascest cTj'ucira war loo ajc to think them, hot tt 
the met of tiis pl«^rtre wh'ch hteratcre givet Ihirdly (*&‘J 

•oCt tn^jr t,'X trcsur^tr'X •fi t-vre. 

i.** »»»«'_'/ 

(;»«V w'A 'fv-W 4rt-0vrai 

&*ovs- 'r li-jt, 

OiS’^. i W>. tc K. 

r.ai«e tl* J/tvi* t* 

(«.* * iT 

» auj *•,« sir 

S»«t F‘S~ ra* *1 t.»r l<'-Or .■». 

«vt *:;;r ,'Ir^ .t «» 

S» m •Jv •'■*5 *it,i iaO.'' 

k » SwJ •> liWirjiS <>*>18 

n tiira 


* i-rrit’S C8ktt Srt 
L-.^' ys 'cc 

}rrijefriif,Tlf&iU*f fttvitniv, “u^ 

JLnnxr>^“ cz^ Lx iTvs, ani 
*a>i tarr m W7 ;«Bekr« <C l:« Sr>> 
“Tt*"* is 1-,' t» TnCxa ni 

Ow.itt. fc'T «!*.• 

f.Crt!-Ori js JO £<i^* 

nt trrxt^^ vxz'in^ 
■as^-7 '& fK’ts t w«e« •iii jc tC sj 
w-ru, «r .s XiuTSM'f >■> MS 
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this is where, though Aristotle did not denj' the fact, the whole 
criticism of antiquity, except that of Longinus, and most of that 
of modern times, swerves timorously from the truth), he knows 
that this delight, this transport, counts first as a criterion. 
Literature in general, poetry in particular, should, of course, 
.instruct: hut it m7is( delight.^ 

The “ blundering, half-witted people," as in one of his rare 
bursts of not absolutely cool contempt® he calls his own critics, 
who charged him with plagiarising from foreign authors, entirely 
missed these differences, which distinguish him from every 
foreign critic of his day, and of most days for long afterwards. 
He may quote — partly out of that genuine humility and 
generosity combined which make his literary character so 
agreeable; partly from an innocent parade of learning. But 
he never pays for what he borrows the slavish rent, or royalty, 
of surrendering his actual and private judgment. 

In the Preface to the Hival Ladies the poet-critic takes (as 
indeed he afterwards himself fully acknowledged) a wrong line 
— the defence of what he calls “ verse ” (that is to say, rhymed 
heroic couplets, not blank verse) for play-writing. This was his 
mistress of the time ; he rejoiced in her caresses, he wore her 
colours, he fought for her beauty — the enjoyment authorising 
the argument. But as he has nothing to say that has not been 
better said in the JEssay, we may postpone the consideration of 
this. There is one of the slips of fact which can be readily 
excused to (and by) all but bad critics, — and which bad critics 
are chiefly bound to avoid, because accuracy of fact is their only 
title to existence — in his mention of “ Queen ” Govioduc and his 
.addition that the dialogue in that play is rhymed ; there is an 
interesting sigh for an Academy (Dryden, let it be remembered, 


Defence of an Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy. Stott, ed. cit., si, 295: Ker, 
i. 113. 

- Prelate to Miscdlanies, U,; Scott, 
ed. oil., xii. 295; Ker, i, 263. I wish 
that Dryden were aiiVe for many 
reasons: not least because he would 
certainly pay the debt that he owes to 
my friend hir Ker maynijicenthsinie. 
No one has vindicated him better 


against the half-witted blunderers. 
But I am not quite so much inclined as 
even Mr Ker is to father hia critic.al 
style on Chapciain and Da Slesnardijre, 
Sarraain and Souddry, or ou Corneille 
himself. It is not till Saint-Evremond, 
perhaps even till Fdnelon, that I can 
find in French the indescribable omne 
talit punclum as in him. And both 
are bis inferiors. 
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<vns one of the earliest members of tlio Poyal Society) ; and there 
is the Trell-knowa and very amiable, though ratlier dangerous, 
delusion that tlie excelleDco and dignity of rJjymo were never 
known till itr ^Valler taught it,, and that John Denham’s 
Coopefs Rill not only but ci'er will be, the exact standard of 
good writing. But he Icnows Sidney and he knows Scaligcr, 
and ho knows already that Shakespeare “ had a larger soul of 
poesy than any of our nation." And a man who knows these 
three things in 1CC4 will go far. 

The I’rcfaca to Annua Miralnlia^ is again submissive in 
form, independent in spirit. obediently accepts the 

presc ription for epic or •* Heroic ** poetry, and though he makes 
another slip of fact (or at least of terra) by saying that 
Chapman’s Uomer is wntteii in "Alexandrines or verses of 
$ix feet '* instead ct (aa tar aa £ho Iltad is concerned) in the 
fourtccncr, he is beautifully scholastic on the diQercnces 
lielwcen Virgil and Ovid, the Heroic and the Burlesque, "Wit 
Writing" and "Wit Written." But be does it with uncon- 
quorablo origioalny, the utterance of his own impression, his 
own judgment, breaking through all this sehoohstulT at every 
moment; end also with a i-aluablc (though still inadequate) 
account of “tho Poet's imagination."* 

Yet another point of interest is tho avowed intention (carried 
out in the jxicm. to the disgust or at least distaste of Dr 
Johnson) of using technical terms. Tiiis, one of the neo- 
classic devices for nCtaiuiog propriety, was, os we have seen, 
excogitated in Italy, and warmfy championed by tho Pfdiade; 
but it had been by this lime mostly abandoned, os it was 
later by Dryden himself. 


* I h»r« na( thousht it atttMvj to 
Kicumt«r th« with rvicrrocea w 
thft eu« ot th« (liorter Ruaji, «Iun« 
one cfta ilttcorer Ui« 
citfd, «r^elher L« luea Scott, Stslmo, 
tho origitiiU, or Sir Ker'i col 

lecliQQ, wUh Qo oinre labour th«ii ii 
I^oikI for hid) And decerrrd bj tlirot. 
In tbe CAM of (be longer piece* tbe 
rrfrreoce* wtll be given »t lewt •of- 
OcieaUr often to nuke tbe loatiitg 


of tbe otlier* euT’, without turning 
Uie luwer part of the {age into » kind 
of arithaeti'Al UUe 

’ Ai including loTeotleo, fafte/,*a<t 
Elucvtioa, but la lUclf mere}/ coo- 
fidered u ijtiooyinea* with ** Wit-” 
It wu probtLIy frots tbt* that AdJi- 
MO (•«« below) (Urteil that loAgie*- 
boa Uicory of iii* wtucb lot boM w 
taueh oterTiUd. 
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ThB .Msmj of pramaiio Poesy is much better known than 
it was only two or three decades ago/ and it is perhaps super- 
The Essa of ^ dialogue in form, and that 

Dramatic^ the interlocutors are Dryden himself (Ifeander), Iiis 
brother-in-law Sir Eobert Howard (Crites), Sir 
Charles Sedley (Lisideius), and Lord Buckhurst (Eugenius). 
The two last, though at the time the wildest of scapegraces, 
were men of distinct poetic gift and varied literary faculty. 
And Howard, though no great poet, and possessing something 
of the prig, the coxcomb, and the pedant in his composition, 
was a man of some ability, of real learning of a kind, and 
of very distinct devotion to literature. 

The Essay was first published in 1668, but had been written, 
according to Drydeu’s statement in his Preface to Lord Buck- 
Ita letting burst, “in the country” (at his father-in-law Lord 
and overture. Berkshire’s seat of Charlton near Malmesbury), 
when the author was driven out of London by the Great 
Plague three years before. He had, he says, altered some 
of his opinions; but it did not much matter in an Essay 
“where all I have said is problematical.” The “Address to 
the Eeader" promises a second part dealing with Epic and 
Lyric, which never appeared, and of which only the Epic part 
is represented by later works. This is a pity, for while we 
have treatises on Drama and Epic ad nauscavi, their elder 
and lovelier sister has been, “poor girl! neglected,” It begins 
with a picturesque setting, which represents the four inter- 
locutors as having taken boat and shot the bridge, attracted by 
the reverberation of the great battle with the Dutch in the 
early part of June 1665, when Admiral Opdam’s flag-ship was 


* When the present writer began 
his revision of Scott’s Dryden in the 
year 1881 there were no separate 
editions of the Dnay since the orig- 
inals. There are now, of annotated 
issues of it, either by itself or with 
more or less of its author’s related 
work, no less than five known to me, — 
those of Mr Thomas Arnold (Oxford, 
ISSG), Jtr Strunk (New York, 1698), 
Jlr Low (London, n. d.), Mr Niohol 


Smith (Glasgow, 1900), and Professor 
Ker’a. The study of English litera- 
ture in schools and colleges has been 
much abused, very foolishly talked 
about by some of its advocates, and 
no doubt not always wisely directed. 
But it is at least something to be 
said for it that it has made such 
a masterpiece as this known to prob- 
ably a hundred persons for every 
one who knew it thirty years ago. 
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Won'Q up. En^enins Rugura Tirtoi7 from the gradual djjng 
away of the uoise; and Crite^ oljserves (in character) that 
he should like this victory better if he did not know how 
many bad verses he should hai'c to read on it. Lisideios adds 
that he knows some poets who have got epinilia and funeral 
elegies all ready for cither event, and the dialogue proceeds 
for some time in the same way of literary banter, especial 
set l>cing made at two poets (one of whom is certainly Wild, 
while the other may be Rccknoe) with incidental sneers at 
Wither( 8 } and Cleveland. At last Crites brings it to some' 
thing like the quarrel of Ancient v. Modem. Eugonius picks 
up the glove, hut consents, at CrileV suggestion, to limit the 
discussion to dramatic poetry,* and so the "dependence" is 
settled. 

Eugcoiua thinks that though modem plays are better than 
Greek or Homan, yet those of “the lost age" (1000*1080) are 
CrUafor better than “our*." As for epic and lyric, the last 
fhiAntitttit. jQuat yield- And all the quartette agree that 
•the sweetness of English verse was never understanded cr 
practised" By our fathers, end that some srriters yet living 
first taught us to mould our thoughts into easy and significant 
words, to retrench the euperiluiues of expression, and to make 
our rhyme so properly a part of the verse that it should never 
mislead the sense. Eisideius having (with the consent of the 
company, subject to a alight scholastic objection from Crites) 
defined or described a play as *A Just and lively image of 
human nature, representing its passions and humours, and the 
changes of fortune to which it is anbject, for the deligiit and 
insiroctjon of mankind," Cntes takes up his brief for the 
ancients. His speech is a set one, extolling the clasrical con- 
ception of drama, and especially the niodcni-ciassical Unities, 


* One of th« ter; osirbeil ertcfcacM 
cf t!.« inumt la drvsAiIc mtiewei 
I<r1t la EagUoii. after tlio 

Ilntonti'Tn, mutt be T'tpjt' note tbat 
ea September I, 16C0, wbea be m 
at the UuUheAd, there “roM 
• • . * dbpute t«titeen MrSlooreead 
Dr Clerlit— the former tSrmuis Umt it 
WM rMentbU to » to bate the 


eifumeat ef tt tme, irbich (be Doctor 
deowitl.'' The queation, on the eery 
Unas of uotber dinser end • 
bet, WM to be settled rej^a bimaelf 
three days Uter He does eoi ul os 
whether he read up for u ; but pd the 
Sth he decided tor the Doctor 
(d Whutley, l 2S3). 
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siderable. Why? If variety is not mere confusion, is it not 
always pleasing?^ 

The question of narrative against represented action is 
treated with less boldness, and, therefore, with less success: 
but he comes to the sound, if not very improving, conclusion 
that, if we show too much action, the French show too little. 
He has an interesting rebuke, however, here to Ben Jonson, for 
reprehending “ the incomparable Shakespeare.” ® And he rises 
again, and makes a capital point, by citing Corneille’s own 
confession of the cramping effect of the Unities, enlarging 
whereon himself, he has an admirable exposure of the utterly 
unnatural conditions wliich observance of these Unities brings 
about. Tlien, after some remarks on prosody and the eai'lier 
use of rhyme in English — ^remarks partly true, partly vitiated 
by imperfect knowledge — he undertakes to produce plays as 
regular as theirs and with more variety, instancing The Silent 
JFoman. Of this be is proceeding to a regular Ammcn when 
Eugenius requests a character of the author ; and Heander, after 
a little mannerly excuse, not only complies with this request, 
but prefixes similar characters of Shakespeare and Fletcher. 

The first of these is universally, the second and third should 
be pretty well known. It must be sufficient to say here that 
^ , nothing like even the worst of the three (that of 
rhymed Beaumont and Fletcher, winch wants the adequacy 

previously been 

seen in English, and not many things in any other 
language, while to this day, with all faults, the character of 
Shakespeare is one of the apices of universal criticism. The 
characters are followed by the examen — also admirable and 
quite new in English, though with more pattern elsewliere. 
And he ends with a short peroration, the keynote of which is, 
“ I ask no favour from the French.” Lisideius is going to reply ; 
but Crites interrupting, diverts the discussion to a particular 
point already glanced at — the use of rhyme in plays. He (seu- 

1 Here, to glance at the matter ol Qmaquestavariidaddekmmucho: 
Dryden and the Spaniards (v, HUL -Cwn nax d!<t naturcifeia, 

Crit,j ii, 331, 332, and tn/., on Spence), Quepor tal variedad time helleza. 

is a possiUt reminiscence of Lope’s 2 Scott. xr. 337 • Ker i 7P 
Arte Nuei-o, 178-180— ’ • • • 
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In none of the next three or foar cl the piece? do ne find 
him quite at his best. For some few years, indeed, the popu- 
larity of his splendid, if eoniclimea a little fustianish, heroics, 
the profits of hU connection with the theatre (w)iich, added to 
other sources of revenue, made him almost a rich man in his 
way), and his association wtUi the best society, seem to hai’e 
slightly intoxicated him. He saw his error, like other wise 
men, all in good time, and even the error itself was not more 
than human and pardonable. 

The Preface to An £ttning't Lott promises, but for the time 
postpones, an extension of the criticism of ''the last age,” 
and intersperses some valuable remarks on the difTereocc 
between Comedy and Farce, between Wit and ITanionr, with 
a good deal of egotism and some downright arrogance.* 
The i’isay Uerok Flays prefixed to Tht Congest tj 
Oranada (1672) is as yet unconverted as to rhyme on the 
stage; but contains some Interesting criticism of Dasenant's 
essays In the kind, and a curious defence (recorred to later) 
of supernatural "raachinco'" ra-tio gist of the Preface, 
l•raldes iu excuse of the esiravagauccs of Alroanxor, is an 
elaborate adjustment of the Heroic Play to the rules of the 
much-talked-of Heroic Poem. Bot though there is a good 
deal of eelf-sufhciency here, it is as nothing to the drift of the 
Fpilogue to the second part of the play, and of an elaborate 
Prose “ Defence ” of this Epilognc. Here Drydea lakes up the 
position that in "the last age,” when men were dull and con- 
>crsation low, Shakespeare and Fletcher bad not, while Jonson 
did not avail himself of, access to that higher society which de- 
lighted to honour him, Drydcn. Divers flings at the “solecisms," 
“flaws in sense,” “mean writing,” “lame plots," “careleisnesj," 
"luxuriance," “pedantry"of llicse poor creatures lead up toa 
statement that Gentlantn will now be eutertained with the 
foibles cf tath ciher." Never again do we find Drydea writing 
like this; and for hU having done it at all I’ochester's “ Black 


• "I h»Ts fortW tJ> *<£»t I 

wMota OK tl.a wit »sd Uo^qs^ of 
»-)f n>a»r« er jil»j wtiJsb 1 nader- 
Uli« to ; bcAOJK aj om fotet*. 
UjS, u tAd 41 U K caa furokli eoe 


with sotlirx *0 CoU " «!.*t ii tfc^re." 
pat ho i&AXet 4X3j>lo 4 trjtt 

to tho 4<i»oc4;o* of ti.o 
wbyret" “Jl/ liory M He le*a 
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the many merits of the piece is precisely this, that at the time 
Dryden had read less than at a later, and was less tempted to 
add (Quotations or comments. He was following chiefly a very 
safe guide — Corneille — and he bettered his guide’s instruction. 
It may be said boldly that, up to the date, nothing in the way of 
set appreciation — no, not in Longinus himself — had appeared 
equal to the three characters of Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Fletcher ; while almost greater still is the constant application 
of the “leaden rule,” the taking of book, author, kind, as it is, 
and judging it accordingly, instead of attempting to force every- 
thing into agreement or disagi’eement with a prearranged 
schedule of rules. 

After the publication of the Essay of Bramaiic Poesy, Dryden 
(English literature can hardly give too many thanks for it) had 
T/ie J/Wrffe more than thirty well-filled years of life allowed- 
PrefacM. ijim j and to the very last, and at the very last, 
criticism had its full share of his labours. The “Prefaces of 
Dryden ” never fail to give valuable matter ; and we shall have 
to notice most, if not all of them, though the notices may be of 
varying length. The immediate successor and, in fact, appendix 
to the Essay, the Eefence thereof, was only printed in one edition, 
the second, of The Indian Emperor, and is very far from being 
of the best. Sir Robert Howard was, as has been said, a 
man conceited and testy, as Shadwell’s nickname for him in 
The Sullen Lovers, Sir Positive Atall, hints. He seems to 
have been nettled by his part of Crites, and replied with 
some heat in a Preface to his own play. The Bulce of Lerma. 
Dryden, who never quite learned the wisdom of Bacon’s 
dictum, "Qui replicat multiplicat,” and who at this time 
had not 3'et reached the easy disdain of his later manner, 
riposted (1668) with more sense but with not much more temper. 
The piece (which was practically withdrawn later) contained, 
besides not too liberal asperities on Sir Robert’s own work, a 
further defence of Rhj’me,’ not like Daniel’s, where it should 
be, but where it should not. It is redeemed by an occasional 
admission, in Drj’den’s usual and invaluable manner, that he is 
quite aware of the other side, and by an unhesitating assertion 
of the primacy of Delight among the Objects of Poetry. 
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Horace, and Theocritus, and the best critical stricture in 
English on “ Pindaric" verse. -After it the note of the 
same year on Opera, which ushered Albion and Albaniua, is of 
slight importance. 

Tlie Dedication of the Third BfiscelJany (epcclnlly named 
Kxamen Poeticum, as the second had been sub*titled S>jlc<r) 
contains some interesting protests against indiscriminate critical 
abuse, the iinal formulation of a saying sketched before C'the 
corruption of a poet is the generation of a critic"), illustrated 
from Scatiger in the past and (not obscurely though not nomi- 
natim) from Eymer in tho present; and. among other things, 
some remarks on prosody which might well have been fuller. 

Between this and tho Fables, besides some lesser things,* 
there appeared tno of the longest and most ambitious in 
TStEoBj of Dryden'a critical writings, the Et^ay 

on S»Ur* (strictly Eiseourse] on Satire prclired to the Juvenal, 
PeJwtwn Eedieaiion of the ^neie, with, between them, 

of thfl tho first writing at any length by a very distinguished 
Englishman of letters, on the subject of pictorial art, 
in (he shapo of (lie ParalUl of Poetry and Paxniing prefixed to 
the translation of Da Fresuoy Ee Arte Graphiea. All, being 
Drydeo’s, are, and could not but bo. admirably written and full 
of interest. But the Juvenal and Viryil Prefaces are, m respect 
of permanent value, both intrinsically and reprcscntiv'ely injured 
by an excess of critical erudition. The time was perhaps not 
yet ripe for an honest and candid address straight to the English 
reader. The translator was bound to recommend himself to 
classical scholars by attention to the paraphernalia of what 
then regarded itself aa scholarship ("other brides, other para- 
phernalia " no doubt), and to propitiate wits, and Templars, and 
the gentlemen of the Universities, >vith original or borroned 
discourses on literary history and principle. Dryden fell in 
with the practice, and obliged his readers with large decoctions 
of Bigaltius and Casaubon, Dacier and Segrais, which are at 
any rate more palatable than the learned originals, but which 

' Vot fir frota nfgligtblBS for Bod lb* oitic*! Irtogrirtiif* 
Ui«CA.inirrfrp/&<itl-X'r>Yinonrftsl>oth ud FloUrcb lUilght to Jobwoo. 
|wr*oB»II/ Bixi cnlictU/ iutemUn^, 
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Will with a cudgel ” exacted sufficient, as suitable, atonement 
in the Eose Alley ambuscade, even from the lowest point of 
view. From a higher, he himself made an ample apology to 
Shakespeare in the Prologue to Aurungzebe, and practically 
never repeated the offence. 

The curious State of InnoccTice (1677) (a much better thing 
than rigid Miltonists admit) is preceded by an equally curious 
Apology of Heroic Poetry, in which, yet once more, we find the 
insufficient sense in which Imagination (here expressly limited 
to “ Imaging”) was used; while the Preface to All for ioue(1678) 
is a very little ill-tempered towards an anonymous lampooner, 
who was, in fact, Rochester. Troilus and Cressida (1679) was 
ushered by a set preliminary Discourse on the Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Tragedy. No piece illustrates more remarkably that 
mi.xed mode of criticism in Drj’den, to bring out which is our 
chief design. On a canvas, not it must be confessed of much 
interest, woven out of critical commonplaces from Aristotle and 
Longinus down to Eymer and Le Bossu, he has embroidered a 
great number of most valuable observations of his own, chiefly 
on Shakespeare and Fletcher, which culminate in a set descrip- 
tion of Fletcher as “ a limb of Shakespeare ” — a thing happy in 
itself and productive of happy imitations since. The Preface to 
the translation of Ovid’s Epistles (1680) chiefly consists of a 
fresh defence of that ingenious writer (for whom Dryden had no 
small fancy), and the Dedication to Lord Haughton of The 
Spanish Friar (1681) is mainly notable for an interesting con- 
fession of Dry den’s changes of opinion about Chapman and Du 
Bartas (Sylvester rather), and a sort of apology for his own 
dallying with these Delilahs of the theatre in the rants of 
Almanzor and Maximin. 

But that to the Second Miscellany, five years later, after a 
period chiefly occupied with the great political satires, ranges 
with the Essay, and not far below the Falles Preface, among 
Dryden’s critical masterpieces. The thing is not long-less 
than twenty pages. But it gives a coherent and defensible, if 
also disputable, theory of translation, a singularly acute, and, it 
would appear, original contrast of the/afra of Ovid and of Glaud- 
ian, more detailed studies of Virgil, Lucretius (singularly good) 
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lOng after his dcfttli, imporiant literary authorities, ns he never 
could have done if he had set up for an icotioclast. Further- 
more, it was not yet time to break these idols. Apollo winked 
at the neo-classical ignorance end heresy because it was useful. 
We are so apt— -so generously and excusably apt— to look at the 
Miltons without considering the Clevelands, that we forget how 
absolutely ungovemed, and in some cases how near to puerility, 
the latest Elizabethan school was, We forget the slough of 
shambling verse in which true poets, men like Suckling in 
drama, men like Invclace in lyric, complacently wallowed. 
The strait waistcoat' was almost nccessar}*, even after the fine 
madness, much more after the madness not so fine, of mid- 
eeventeenUi-ccnlury verse, and, in a less degree, prose. And so, 
when we find Dr)'dcn belittling the rhymes of Gomus and 
Zyridfls,* shaking his bend over Shakespeare’s carelessness, un- 
able with Chajiman, as Ben bad been with Marlowe, to see the 
fire for the smoke, wo need not in the least excite ourselves, any 
more than uhon we find him dallying with the Bowsabels of 
nonaissanco school-criticism In the first place, the thing had 
to be dono; and in the second place, his m.'tnncr of doing it 
went very far to supply antidote to all the bane, as well as to 
administer the ** corsives," as they said then, in the mildest 
and most innocuous way possible. 

Brj'den’s moly, an herb so powerful that — herein excelling 
its original— it nob only prevented men like Addison from be- 
coming beasts like Bymer, but had the virtue of turning beasts 
into men,— of replacing the neo-classjc jargon by the pure lan- 
guage of criticism,— was that plan of actual comp-arison and 
examination of actual literature which is not merely the vta 
prima but the Ha tola of safety for the critia By bis time 
ihero was assembled a really niagniSceut body of modem 
Hiitpteiel *ti addition to classical and mediajvaL But 

frutfot nobody in the lato seventeenth century, except 

nttAod Dfj.dcn, really utilised it Italy and Spain were 

sinking into premature senility. The Frencli* despised or 

* “In liii JamOia . . . hU rbrmn • CIi*p«!»In might illte ths ro- 

b oTimvi eot)«tr»incil or fiirewl.*— X> m* nuoc« (Uitt. Crtu, il. CSO) Itul li»r« 
roh'w M CMltku w the epoletnun of France. 
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make us feel, rather ruefully, that boiling down such things was 
not the work for which the author of Ahsalovi cmd AcMtophel 
and of The Essay on Eramatio Poesy was horn. 

As for the Parallel, it is of course interesting as being nearly 
our first Essay, and that by a master hand, in a kind of criticism 
wliich has later given excellent results. But Dry den, 
as he most frankly admits, did not know very much 
and about the matter, and his work resolves itself very 

Painting, ^ discussion of the principles of Imita- 

tion in general, applied in an idealist manner to the two arts in 
particular. Again we may say, “ Not here, 0 Apollo ! ” 

"We have nothing left but the Preface to the Fables, the extra- 
ordinary merit of w'hich has been missed by no competent critic 
Tht Preface from Jofanson to Mr Ker. The wonderful ease and 
to thoEables. urbanity of it, the artfully varied forms of reply to 
the onslaughts of Collier and others, are not more generally 
agreeable than are, in a special division, the enthusiastic eulogy 
of Chaucer (all the more entertaining because of its lack of 
mere pedantic accuracy in places), and the interesting, if again 
not always rigidly accurate, scraps of literary history. It winds 
up, as the Essay had practically begun, a volume of critical 
writing which, if not for pure, yet for applied, mixed, and sweet- 
ened criticism, deserves to be put on the shelf — no capacious one 
— ^reserved for the best criticism of the world. 

We have seen, over and over again, in individual example; 
have already partially summed more than once ; and shall have 
to re-sum with more extensive view later, the character and the 
faults of the critical method which had been forming itself for 
some hundred and fifty years when Dryden began his critical 
work. It would be absurd to pretend that he was entirely supe- 
rior to this " Spirit of the Age ’’—which was also that of the age 
Drydtn’e behind him, and (with rare exceptions) of the age to 
general come for nearly a hundred years. But, although it 
parado.xical, it is not absurd at, all, to 
express satisfaction that he was not so entirely 
superior. He was enabled by his partial— and, in so far as his 
consciousness went, quite sincere — orthodoxy, to obtain an 
access to the general hearing in England, and even to influence, 
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Jong after hia death, iraporianl literary anthoritjea, as he never 
could have done if he had set up for an iconoclast. Farther* 
more, it was not yet lime to break these idols. Apollo winked 
at the neo-classical ignorance and heresy becanao it was useful 
We arc so apt — so generously and excnsably apt — to look at the 
Miltons without considering the Clevelonds, that we forget how 
absolutely ungoverned, and in aotae cases how near to puerility, 
the latest Eliz.sbethan achool was. We forget the slough of 
shambling verse in which true poets, men like Suckling in 
drama, men like Lovelace in lyric, complacently wallowed. 
The strait waistcoat' was almost necessary, even after the fine 
madness, much more after the madness not so fine, of mid- 
eeventcenth-century verse, and, in a leas degree, prose. And so, 
when wo find Dryden belittling the thymes o! Comas and 
Zjwfoi,' ahakiog his head over Shakespeare’s carelessnessi un- 
able with Chapman, as Ben had been tviih Marlowe, to see the 
fire for the smoke, wc need not In the least excite ourselves, any 
more than when wo find him dallying with the Bowsabels of 
Renaissance school*criticism. In the first place, the thing had 
to be done, and in the second place, his maoncr of doing it 
went very far to supply antidote to all the bane, as well as to 
administer the "corsives,” as (bey said then, lo the mildest 
and most innocuous way possibla 
Diyden's moly, an herb so powerful that~-herein excelling 
its original—it not only prevented men like Addison from be- 
coming beasts like Rymcr, but had the virtue of turning beasts 
into men,— of replacing the neo-classic jargon by the pure lan- 
guage of criticism, — was that plan of actual comparison and 
examination of actual literature which is not merely the via 
jrrima but the via tola of safety for the critic. By his time 
there was assembled a really magnificent body of modem 
lo addition to classical and medimvaL But 
«n«Ma/ nobody in the late seventeenth century, except 
Dryden, really utilised it Italy and Spain were 
sinking into premature senility. The French* despised or 

' ** lo hi* /wwiffia , . . bU rbj n* • CfcjpeUln tfllghl liie tbe earl/ ro- 

l» «rm>i enailrvoeiJ or (opfed.**— Xw »aa«a {Hilt. CriL, li. 2M). IJut bero 

on £jltrr, Soileau irai the tfoletinan «t France. 
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ignored all modern literatures bnt their o^vn, and despised and 
ignored almost equally their own rich and splendid medieval 
stores. 

Dryden’s freedom from this worst and most hopeless vice is 
all the more interesting because, from some of his utterances, we 
might have expected him not to be free from it.^ That theory 
of his as to Mr "Waller-, that disastrous idea that Shakespeare 
and Fletcher were low people who had not the felicity to 
associate with gentlemen, — might seem likely to produce the 
most fatal results. But not so. He accepts Chaucer at once, 
rejoices in him, extols him, just as if Chaucer had taken lessons 
from Mr Waller, and had been familiar with my Lord Dorset. 
Back his own side as he may in the duel of the theatres, he 
speaks of the great lights of the last age in such a fashion 
that no one has outgone him since. He cannot really take an 
author in hand, be he Greek or Latin, Italian or French or Eng- 
lish, without his superiority to rules and systems and classifica- 
tions appearing at once, however he may, to please fashion and 
fools, drag these in as an afterthought, or rather (for Dryden 
never "drags” in anything save the indecency in his comedies) 
draw them into the conversation with his usual adroitness. 
And he is constantly taking authors in hand in this way, — we 
are as certain that this, and not twaddling about unities and 
machines, was what he liked doing, as we are that he wrote 
comedies for money, and satires and criticism itself for love. 
Now this, — the critical reading without theory, or with theory 
postponed, of masses of different literatures, and the formation 
and expression of genuine judgment as to what the critic liked 
and disliked in them, not what he thought he ought to like and 
dislike, — this was what was wanted, and what nobody had yet 
done. Dryden did it — did it with such mastery of expression 
as would almost have commended a Eymer, hut with such 
genuine critical power and sympathy as would almost have 

1 They have deceived the elect, tnragi. But M. Rigault is at a wrong 
e.g., II. Rigault, who in not altogether angle in most of the English part of 
unnatural amazement at the dictum, his booh, —so much so as to strite a 
“Spenser wanted only to h.ive read chiR into any one who has to critici<=e 
the rules of Bossu.” classes (Q. rfw A. a foreign literature, lest, lacking the 
ti da .if., p. 311) Dryden as an ancien grace of the Muses, he too go astray 
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carrie<I ofT ilio abienco of merita ot etpresaton altogether. He 
cstaUhhed (let us hope for all time) the English fashion of 
criticising, ns Shakespeare did the English fashion of dramatis- 
ing, — the fashion of aiming at delight, at truth, at jnstice, at 
nature, at poetry, and Jetting the rules fake care of iheni- 
eelvcs. 

Perhaps in no single instance of critical authorship and 
authority docs the great roclhod of comparison assist us so 
I>Tvden and u'cll as in the cose of Dryden and Poileau. This 
BoiUan. comparison is alwolutely fair. Tlie two were almost 
exact contemporaries ; they represented — so far at least os their 
expressed and, in both cases, no doubt conscientions, literary 
creed went—the same sect. Enjin ifalhtrie vint is an exact 
parallel, whether ns a wonderful discovery or o partly mis- 
chievous delusion, to the exploits on our numbers by MrSValler. 
Both were extremely powerful satirists. Both, though net com* 
{larablo to intrinsic merit, were among the chief men of letters 
of their respective countries. Both had a real, and not merely 
s professional or affected, devotion to literature Both applied, 
with whalevcrdiiTercnccof exclusiveness and anmu4,a peculiar 
lltcfarydiscipline. new to the country of each. And in the case 
of both-~-it has been decided by a consensus of the best judges, 
with all the facts before them up to the present time— there was 
an insufficient looking before and after, a pretension to limit 
literature to certain special developments, 

The delects of Boilcati in carrying out the scheme are worth 
contrasting with the merits of Drydea* 

Tliat, tliough ho makes mistakes enough in literary history, 
these mistakes are slight in conipanwin with Boileau's, matters 
not very much; that, though his satiric touch was more wither- 
ing even limn the Frenchman’s, he has no love of lashing merely 
for the sport, and never indulges in insolent flings at harmless 
dulness. suffering poverty, or ineg;ular genius ; that, though 
quite prone enough to flaUer, he declined to bow the knee 
to William of Orange, while Boileau persistently grovelled at 
the feet of William's eneray,—lhese things matter even less to 


* For t Terj- full *fe<juot of Boiieiiu Uul Crii , ii 230-300. 
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US. The fact, the critical fact, remains that the faults of. his 
time and his theory did the least harm to Dryden of all men 
whom w’e know, while they did the most to Boileau. And the 
reason of the fact is more valuable than the fact itself. Boileau, 
beyond controversy, has left us not a single impartial and appre- 
ciative criticism of a single author, ancient or modern. Dryden 
simply cannot find himself in presence of a man of real genius, 
whether he belongs to his own school or another, without 
having Ms critical lips at once touched hy Apollo and Pallas. 
He was sadly ignorant about Chaucer, — a hoard-school child 
might take him to task ; hut he has written about Chaucer with 
far more real light and sympathy than some at least of the 
authors of the hooks from which the board-school child derives 
its knowledge have shown. His theory about Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and Jonson was defective ; but he has left us criticisms 
of all three than which we have, and are likely to have, no 
better. About the ancients he borrows from both ancients and 
moderns ; but it is remarkable that while Boileau’s borrowings 
' are his best, Dryden’s are infinitely his worst part. So the 
consequence is that while Boileau is merely a poitit de rep&re, a 
historical document which men simply strive to bring to some 
relation with the present and the future, Dryden is and will 
remain at once a source and a model for ever. And he is these 
because he had the wisdom to ask himself the question, “ Do I 
think this good or bad 1 ” and the wit to answer it, instead of 
asking and answering the other, “ Is it good or bad according 
to this or that scheme and schedule 1 ” 

We have, in short, in Dryden the first very considerable 
example in England, if not anywhere, of the critic who, while 
possessing fairly wide knowledge of literature, attributes no 
arbitrary or conventional eminence to certain parts of it, but at 
least endeavours to consider it as a whole ; of the critic who is 
never afraid to say “ Why ? ” ; of the critic who asks, not whether 
he ought to like such and such a thing, but whether he does 
like it, and why he likes it, and whether there is any real reason 
why he should not like it; of the critic, finally, who tries, with- 
out prepossession or convention, to get a general grasp of the 
book or author, and then to set forth that grasp in luminous 
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language, and with a fair di^Iay of snpporting analjsis and 
argument, Dryden, of course, fa far— vety far— from being a 
faultless monster of criticism. The application of his own pro- 
cess to his own theory will discover in it many mistates, inde- 
pendent of the imperfect knowledge which has been already 
admitted, of the inconsistencies which are more of a virtue than 
of a defect, and cl the concessions to tradition and fashion which 
are almost wholly unfortonale Nay, more, it may be granted 
that Dryden did not escape the dangers of the process itself, the 
dangers of vagueness, of deauftorioess, of dilettantism. But he 
has the root of the matter in him. He knows that art exists to 
give pleasure, and when he saya “lam pleased with this,” he 
insists on strong reasons being given to show that he ought not 
to be so. He admits also — nay, insists on— nature, variety, in- 
dividnality. He will " connoisseur no man out of bis senses,” * 
and refuses to be so connofaseured by any, while he will give 
good reasons for his own and others' pleasure. These are the 
marks of the true and catholic criticism ; and Hryden has 
them. 

let ns pass from him directly to one who has them not. 
There are few English critics who regufre ro be dealt with at 

^ ODoe more carefnlly and more faithfully than does 
Thomas Kymer. He has become a name, and to 
become a name is to 6e at feast on the way to hecom/og a 
legend, if not a myth Moreover, os his legend is (for good 
reasons) far from a favourable one, it has been made more 
legendary by those generous or wayward revolts against it 
which are not uncommon- It has even been held proper, for 
some time, to shake the head of deprecation over Jfneaulay’s 
“ the worst critic that ever lived." iTorcover, Rymer is by no 
means very accessible — in his critical works, of course, for we 
speak not here of the Fadem IVhether these were originally 
published in very small numbers, whether the comtaon-seose 
of mankind rose against theta and subjected tbero in unusual 
proportions to the " martyrdom of pies or whether (by one of 
Hme’s humorous revenges) the copies have been absorbed into 
special collections relating to that altissimo poeta whom Bymer 

* A ptincef'/ iUcie'f. 
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blaspliemed, I cannot say. But it is certain iiia- \€ry good 
libraries often possess either none or only a part of them, and 
that on the rare occasions on rrhieh they appear in catalogues 
they are priced at ahont as many pounds as they are intrinsic- 
ally TTorth farthings.^ I think I have seen notices of Eymer 
which evidently confnsed The Tragedies of iU Lad Age (1678) 
with A Short Vim of Tragedy (1693). Besides these two, 
Eymer, independently of smaEer things and reissues, had pro- 
duced, earlier than the earlier, in 1674, a preface to his own 
translation of Eapin’s Reflections, which completes the trinity 
of his important criticism. Xo one of the three is long; in fact. 
The Tragedies of the Lad Age is & very tiny book, which, short 
as it is, seems to have exhausted the author before he could 
carry out half his scheme. 

A careful and comparative reading of all three has given me 
a settled, and I think a just, conception of Eymer as of a man 
of remarkable learning for his age and conntiy, but intensely 
stupid to begin with, and Puck -led by the Zdtgeid into a 
charcoal-burner’s faith in “ the rules.” In the Preface- he is 
less crabbed than in the two booklets ; and, though he already 
77.* Preface 'ises the would-be humorous hail-fellow-well-met 
to p^apin. colloquialism characteristic of the lower Eestoration 
style, and employed even by such a man of letters as L’Estrange 
and such scholars as Collier and Bentley, he does not push it to 
the same lengths of clumsy ass-play as later. He thinks that 
“poets would grow negligent if Critics had not a strict eye 


* Parts, tot parts only, are given 
in Mr Spingam’s extremely useful 
Cniical Ettay! of the 17th Century (3 
vols. ; Oxford, lPOS-9), which takes up 
the ball from Professor Gregoiy Smith’s 
collection, and will illustrate thk and 
part of the last and next chapters 
with texts, I do not thint Sir Spin- 
gam very happy in his attempts to 
“whitewash” Eymer and others; hut 
the student can easily judge for himself- 
= Vol, ii. pp, 107-130 of the 1705 
edition of F.apin in English. At p. 
113 Eymer says that he will not here 
examine the varions qualifies which 


mate English fit above all other 
languages for Heroic Poesy, "the 
world expecting these matters learn- 
edly and largely discussed in a par- 
ticular treatise on tbs subject.” This 
apparently important announcement is 
maiginaHy annotated “Sheringbam.” 
I prcsnme tbh was Pvohert S., a Ivor- 
folk man {as bis name imports), of 
Cains College, and Proctor at Cam- 
bridge just before tbe Commonwealth 
ejection. I euppose tbe world was 
di-appointed of this work by his sud- 
den death in Jlay UTS, icur yeai* 
after Eymer wrote. 
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on their miscarriages,” yet bo admits that this eye sometimes 
squints, and compares some critics to" Wasps that rather annoj 
tho Bees than terrify the drones.” Then he sirime the past, 
noticing Castelvetro, Ualherhe, and oll»ers, but ihinbs that till 
lately “England was as free from Critics os from Wolves," Ben 
JoQsoQ having all the critical learning to himself. After praise 
of Aristotle and a short notice of bis actnal antbor, he then pro* 
ceeds to consider the history of English poetry independently. 
As for Chaucer, " our language was not then capable of any heroic 
character,” nor indeed was the most polite wit of Europe “saffi' 
cient for a great design." Spenser had “ a large spirit, a sharp 
judgment, and a genius for Heroic poetry perhaps above any 
that ever wrote since Virgil," but "wanted a tme idea,” and 
was misled by Ariosto. "They who can love Ariosto will be 
ravished with Spenser, but men of juster thoughts,” &c. His 
stanaa is " nowise proper for onr language.” 

Davonant and Cowley are criticised with politeness, but not 
very favourably, the faulta of both, as well os their designs, 
wero what llyraer was capable of understanding, and neither 
provokes him to any rudeness on the one hand or stupidity ou 
the other, though there is an occasional ripple betraying au 
undercurrent of asperity. Then, after some more general re- 
marl's, he takes the accepted test of the Description of Night, 
and applies it with mixed corameodation to Apollonins Hhodius, 
with rather independent criticism to Vjrgil, slightingly to Ari- 
osto, and rather caviHingly to Tasso, with a good deal of censure 
to ^tarino, and witli more to Chapclain, with about as much to 
I’i^rc Le Moyne, and then with very considerable praise to that 
passage of Dryden's in the Conqiuil of Mexico to which Words- 
worth was afterwards nearly as unjust as Ryiner himself to far 
greater things.’ And with this rather patronising " Well done 
our side!" he stops. 

Had Rymerdone nothing more than this in criticism it would 
indeed be absurd to call him our best cntic, bat it would be 
still more absurd to call fiim our worst. There is fair know- 

• I do not think th*t Rymw ew tl« £Aor( Titw n*lor»Uy robbed the 
inJoidnt to bo rode to tbongh dwerowned Lftnmte tbe wrong »»y for 

kU nUusioce to "Loji" n> •ture. 
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ledge, there is fair common-sense judgment: the remarks on 
Ohaueer are merely what might be expected, and on Spenser 
rather better than might be expected : the detailed censure is 
correct enough: and though there cannot be said to be any 
great appreciation of poetry, there is interest in it. Above all, 
if the piece stood alone, we should hardly think of detecting in 
it even a murmur of the pedantic snarl which is the one un- 
pardonable sin of a critia 

In The Tragedies of the Last Age Eymer niit in pejus. He 
had, in the interval, received some praise, which is always bad 
— „ for an ill-conditioned man and dangerous for a 
gedies of the Stupid one : he had conceived the idea of being 
Last Age. ^g]] vrasp; and he undertook to show 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakespeare and Jonson, their errors, 
though as matter of fact he lost his wind in belabouring the 
twins, and had to leave the others till he had taken fifteen 
years’ breath. He shows himself at once in a mood of facetious 
truculence and self-importance. Sc is not going to emulate 
" the Bemarh and eternal triflings of French Grammaticasters.” 
But he is going to set the "quibble-catching” of liis country- 
men right, and to put an end to "the Stage-qnacks and Em- 
pirics in poetry” who despise the rules. “Fancy le.aps and 
frisks, and away she’s gone ; while Eeason rattles the chain, and 
follows after,” in which flight Eymer, as often, does not seem to 
perceive that he is not exactly giving Eeason and himself 
the beau rdk. Then he sets to work on three plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. In Hollo there is nothing to move 
pity and terror, nothing to delight, nothing to instrucL^ In A 
King and No King Panthea actually suggests kissing ! - Arhaces 
is so bad that he really made Eymer think of Cassius — a wither- 
ing observation which foretells what the critic was going to 
say about Shakespeare, though on this occasion he was too ex- 
hausted to say it 


• BjTaer's elaborate directions for 
remoring the Romantic onence of this 
play, and adjusting it to Classical 
correctness and decorum, are among 
the most involuntarily funny things in 
criticism (pp. 19-24). 


- Eymer knew something of Old 
French. How horrified he would hare 
keen if he had come across the lines in 
Fiariar.t eiFforrie (2904, 2905)— 

“Si samble qu' eafes xvlt oisaat 
* B«se, bijfe, je voU bjiaer 1 ‘ “ 
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He «aid it fifteen years Uter with no nncertain voice. The 
one redeeming feature of the Short Vitv! is its remarkable, if 
Thi Short *5°'^ impeccable, learning. Bjmer really knows 
Vwnrot eomething about " Frovencial " poetry, tboogh he 
Tn^ar. confnses it (and thereby made Dryden confuse it) 
with old French, and actually regards Philippe Mouakfe — not 
even a Frenchman bnt a Fleming — as a " troubadonr," Still, hia 
knowledge is to be praised, and his ignorance foigiven. Less 
/orgivabJe, but still not fatal, are the aicgular want of method 
with which he flings the result of his learning pell-mell witli 
his own remarks, on the reader, and (m a yet farther degree of 
culpability) the vulgar jeering of his style. But all this might 
stni pass. Bis mistakes are mncb less, and his knowledge 
much greater, than those of any critic of his age. Others hare 
lacked method; and Bentley was quite. Collier very nearly, as 
coarsely rude. On aome general points, such as the ntility of 
the chorus in keeping playwrights to the rules, he is not un- 
Intelligenc. He is a great admirer of dumb-show, and thinks 
that many of the tragical scenes, oot Shakespeare, but 

fn Jonson, would go better without words. 

More than half the little book* ia occupied with a display of 
his learning-first in some general ramarks on the drama, and 
then in a history of it which is, with all its mistakes, better in- 
formed than anything of tbe kind earlier. And then Bymer 
falls on OthtUo. Hu grants it "a phantom of a fable." But it 
is 8 very bad phantom. Ridiculous that Desdemooa should 
love a blackamoor at all ; more ridiculous that she should be 
attracted by bis stories of adventure; most that Othello should 
be made a Venetian general — sod so on thronghonc. But the 
characters are worse. Rymer simply cannot away with lago , 
and this on grounds exquisitely characteristic, not merely of 
him but of the whole system, of which he is the rtdnetio ad ah- 
turdum. It is not nearly so much lago'a thtrxoUs by which 
Rymer is shocked, as his violation of the type and the general 

* It, Ilu («x«Ia<liag tn *ppeaded ex- nni mwh of U « «{aoUtioiJ. Bat it u 
tr»ct frota tbs Bsgirttn of the rsrli** /»r looger thu Tie Ti-ajeiita ef the 
jseBt of Pftri* ibout iIj*t*HesJ only ^9^ 

Its pn^of p«rb«ps 200«enl« eac&{ 
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law, “He would pass upon us a close, dissembling, false, in- 
sinuating rascal instead of an open-hearted, frank, plain-dealing 
soldier — a character constantly worn by them for some thousand 
years in the world.” ^ Again, “Philosophy tells us it is a 
principle in the nature of Man to be grateful. . . . Philosophy 
must be [the poet’s] guide,” ® therefore lago is a poetical impos- 
sibility. Eymer knows that historically all men are not grate- 
ful : but never mind. The Type 1 the Type ! the Type ! ® One 
need hardly go farther, but in going we cannot, in one sense, 
fare worse.^ " Godlike Eomans " (as Mr Dryden had already 
called them) are, in Julius Gccsar, “ put in fools’ coats and made 
jack-puddings of,” which, says Tom justly, “is a sacriledge,” 
Brutus and Cassius “ play a prize, a tryal of skill in huffing and 
swaggering like two drunken Hectors.” In Tragedy Shake- 
speare “appears quite out of his element; his brains are 
turned; he raves and rambles without any coherence, any 
spark of reason, or any rule to control him, and set bounds to 
his frenzy,” Nor does Ben faro much better. He indeed 
“ knew to distinguish men and manners at another rate.” In 
Catiline " we find ourselves in Europe, we are no longer in the 
land of Savages,” sighs Bymer with relief. Still Ben, too, 
"gropes in the dark, and jumbles. .things together without 
head and tail;” he, though not' v ^ the strolling 
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and of Julius Casaty that he thinks “the oeighiog of a Jionc 
TU Tfufc howling of a xnastiiT possesses more meaning ’’ 

of Ton than Shakespeare*® verse, merely demonstrates that 
the S'eond. |jq understood the language of the beasts and did not 
understand that of the man. It distjualifies him for his biisi* 
ness, DO doubt, hopciesslj and of itself. But in the nature of 
the case we cannot quarrel witli him for this Judgment of God ; 
and, on his own theory, mere poetry is of eo little consequence 
that it does not much matter. But where he is cast hopelessly 
on his own pleadings, where bo shows himself (as he has been 
called) utterly stupid, is in his inability to understand the fable, 
the characters themselves. He cannot see that the very points 
wliich he blunderingly picks out are the adunata j>itkarui of his 
own law-giver — the improbabilities or impossibilities made 
plausible by the poet's art; and that the excess of this or 
that quality in Ingo, in Hesdemona, in Othello, is utterly lost 
in, or is unerringly adjusted to, their perfect humanity He Is 
not bound to feel “the pity of it" — which be quotes, much ns 
the pig might grunt at the pearl. But he is bound, on Aris- 
totelian, no less tlmo on the most extreme Bomantic, principles, 
to feel that universality which Dryden had ascribed a quarter 
of a century before, and for all time to come. Therefore, for 
once, though no Afacaulayan, I venture to indorse my unim- 
portant name ou a dictum of Jtacaulay’a. I have read several 
critics— 1 trust this book may show sui&cieutly that this 
is no idle boast. I have known several bad critics from Ful- 
gentius to the Abbd d’Aubignac, and from Zoilus to persons of 
our own day, whom it is nnnecessary to mention. Bat I never 
came across o worse critic than Tliomas K^nier.‘ 

Between its King and its Helot, our Sparta of the last forty 
years of the seventeenth century does not oiler manj persons 
for exomation, with crown or with stripe, as die case may be. 

* Hw belt deed wm to elicit from “needa" out,liemieUhaTBK.lTcdth« 
Drjdets.inZfeadeo/anXfUtcerW Symer vfaolo oyetwj' of cnticum ** tu M ia 
(Jf'i/r^e, xr SPOl, the meiDoralie ob- iHprobabilU/ it ever c*n be eolred, or 
•<rT»tion tUt “if Amtotlc h»d leeo mt Ui* terjr lewt m f»r m it eouJd bo 
onn^ie., “our plaji"! bo migiit hove oolredmlh the knowledge of iLteietur# 
thonged taind ” On# tnojr add Mt In* rfivpoM! (Tlie moot notaUe -i 

that, If llrjden had worked the## ehem «re in ioei Cniiei ) 
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Sprat in tbe famous passage of his Histoiy of the Royal Society ; 
PMlips and Winstanley and Langbaine in their attempts at 
literary history ; Sir Thomas Pope Blount in his other attempt 
at a critical summary of literature ; Collier in his moral chev- 
aucMes against the ethical corruption of the Drama, — these we 
may legitimately notice, but at no great length. Dennis, Gildon, 
and Bysshe will come better in the next Book ; and it is hoped 
that no reader will be so insatiable as to demand the inclusion 
of Milbourn or of Hickeringill. 

The Sprat passage^ is of the very first importance in the 
History of English Literature, and has at last been recognised 
as being so. In it the gorgeous, floriated, conceited 
style of the earlier century is solemnly denounced, 
and a " naked natural style of writing " enjoined. But Sprat is 
careful to point out that this was for the purposes of the Society 
— for the improvement not of literature but of science ; and he 
does not attempt to argue it out at all from the literary side. 
The pronouncement expresses the whole sense of the time ; it 
is epoch-making in the history of literary taste; but it does 
not give itself out as literary criticism, though the spirit of it 
may be seen in half the literary criticism that follows for nearly 
a hundred and fifty years. 

The infant historians’^ also may be pretty briefly despatched. 
Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, was by all accounts a most 
Edward respectable person; and considering the prevalence 
Philips, of Royalist opinions (especially as he shared them), 
he says quite as much about his uncle as could be expected. 
Besides, it is just possible that Milton was no more engaging as 
an uncle and schoolmaster than he was as a husband and father. 
He was not alive when Theatrum Poetarum^ appeared in the 
winter of 1674-75, but the dignity of the opening “ Discourse of 


' History oi the Royal Society, 4to, 
l.ondon, 1667, p. Ill sg. It map be 
found conveniently extracted at rol. 
iii. pp. 271, 272 ol Sir Henry Craik’s 
English Prose Selections (London, 
1891). 

It 5 b •well knovm that Thomas 
Hcywood, the dramatist, had planned, 
if he did not actually execute, a Lires 


of the Poets very much earlier, and 
some sanguine soula have hoped that 
it may yet turn up. Rut the famous 
pass!ige .about poets' nicknames, as well 
as the whole cast of Heywood’s work, 
suggests that, though biography may 
have lost something, criticism has not 
lost much. 

* lajudon, 12mo. 
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the Poot^ and Poetry in general ” has made some think that he 
had had a hand in it. I am not go sure of this. That it is 
addressed to Ihomas Stanley and Sir Edward Sherburne (each, 
for aJ] tfj0 Jearning of the former and the literary merits of 
both, among those ^ rhyming amorists” and Cavaliers whom 
^^ilton certainly disliked, and at least affected to disdain) need 
not ronch matter. But the style, though often ambitions, does 
not seem to mo above the reach of a man of some learning and 
moderate ability, who had been about Milton in hb youth for 
years, and at intervals afterwards. Such a man would fiatnrally 
take the noble-sentiment view of Poctrj’, talk of the meiior 
nofnra and "that noble thing education," and the like; nor 
would he bo at a loss for Miltonic precedents of another kind 
when he felt inclined to epeak of "every einglc-sheetcd pie* 
JI-, comer poet who cornea squirting out an Elegy." The 
Thr’itfiirn piece is creditable as a whole, and ends with a heal* 
loeiarum. attribution of poefcio merit to Spenser and 

Shakespeare, in spite of the “rustic obsolete words," the "rough- 
hewn clois terly Ncrse " of the one, and the " nnfiled expressions, 
the rambling and undigested fancies” of tbe other. The body 
of the book— an alpliabetical dictionary, first of ancient then of 
modern poets, and lastly of poetesses, alphabcttcally arranged in 
a singularly aukwnrd fashion by their prcenomina or Christian 
names when Phillips knows these, and by others when he does 
hot — b much less important Here agam tbe nephew has been 
robbed to give to the uncle the notices of Marlowe and Shakc' 
cpearc, in both of which the most noticeable e.xpresslons, "Clean 
and unsophisticated wit ” and •' unvulgar style," apply to Shake- 
speare himself. Pliillips has undoubted credit for appreciation 
of Dnimmoud (whom be bad partially edited from the papers 
of Scot of Scotstarvit many yeara earlier) and for singling out 
from the work of Wither (which was then a by-word »vith 
Cavalier critics) The Shepha^a Sunhn^ for admiration. But 
he is much more of a list-maker than of a critic. 

William Winstanlcy (who brought out his L\xta of iht Mo^ 
Tamova English Poets * some dozen years later, and levied coa- 
Iributious on FhiUipa himself in the most nonchalant manner) 
* lioadoa, ieS?< 
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was a mere bookmaker, to whom is assigned the post of 
Wmsianley-s manufacturer for years of "Poor Eobin’s Almanack, 
Lives. and who did other back-work. His book is chiefly 
an unmethodical compilation of anecdotes ; and as the lives 
of men of letters have always had more attraction than their 
works, Winstanley has been found readable. His place here 
is simply due to the fact that, putting archaics like Bale and 
Pits aside, he is the second English Historian of Poets, if not 
of Poetry. 

In connection with Phillips and Winstanley (whom he 
avowedly follows and acridly comments, accusing them at the 
r X. ■ ^ same time of having stolen his thunder from a pre- 
Dramatic viously published Gatalogiie) it may be well to notice 
Poets. Gerard Langbaine, the somewhat famous author of 
tlie Account of the English Dramatic Poets} Of real criticism 
there is hardly even as much in Langbaine as in his two Esaus 
or Jacobs, taking it which way you please. Bub he is the 
spiritual ancestor of too many later critics ; and there are still 
too many people who confuse his method with that of criticism 
for him to be quite left out. That he had a particular animosity 
to Dr3'den ® is less to his discredit than to that of the class to 
which he belongs. This kind of parasite usually fastens on the 
fattest and fairest bodies presented to it. Langbaine is first of 
aU a Qtidlenforscher. Having some reading and a good memory, 
he discovers that poets do not as a rule invent their matter, and 
it seems to him a kind of victory over them to point out where 
they got it. As a mere point of literary history there is of course 
nothing to object to in this : it is sometimes interesting, and need 
never be offensive. But, as a matter of fact, it too often is made so, 
and is always made so in Langbaine. “ I must take the freedom 
to tell our author that most part of the language is stolen.” 
“ Had Mr W. put on his spectacles he would have found it 
printed thus, &c., &c. This hole-picking generally turns to 
hole-forging; and one is not surprised to find Langbaine, after 

to note, though with ranch surprise, 
that my friend Sir Sidney Lee finds 
{2>. 2f. £. ) “no malice ’’ in Langbaine. 


* 1691 : hut pirated earlier. 

® I do not know whether this was 
c-ause or consequence of his being a 
friend of ShadweU, But I am hound 
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quoting at great leagib Drrdcn’s carilliDgs at the men of 
the last age, haddlicg off « “some praues” the magnificent 
and inmortaJ enlcgies * which atone for them. I am afraid that 
Dante, if he had known Langbaine. would have arranged a 
special for him ; and it wonid not have lacked later 

tahabitants. 

The onlf ta> cotorioca qnarrcl of the Ancients and Modems 
prodeced some deferredlj famooa literature of the critical kind 
ia Eaglaad, bat its greatest result in that way, Th« 
Baitle cf tkt Booh, will be beat noticed, together 
with its aether's other works, and io the order rather of its own 


pnblicatica than of its composition. Kor need the earlier prot- 
agoaiste. Temple and Bcntlej; ocenpy ns ranch ; though the 
latter will give an opportenity of paying at least respects to a 
kind ct (Mddsa c? which we bare perforce said little. Temple, 
a ehaiaicg vriitr, and the anther, at the close of his critical 
Baay en Bo^ry, cl cce of the most exquisite eestences in 
Kcglish, ij simply a critic p<ner riu. The hnndred pages of 
bis Woris? vexh are dero^ed to literature, invited the exercise 
of Uscsnlsris farcnrlte methods by the enormity of their ignor* 
aco^ the ccmplaeescy of their dogmatism, and the blaadnesa 
of Ihsir np«jr£cii]i:y. Temple has glimroeriDgs— be intimates 
prtt^ plainly icme oratempt of at least the French “mles"; 
but be W31 sriS be taJiisg of what he has given himself hardly 
the sL-riifef: pairs ta know. 

Td! cculi XT’, te said of Eenttey, and the Bholarit Disser- 
lati'.c fcjs zfA cmdeserredly ranked as one of the repre- 
senurire pieces of critical literatnre. It is only 
cxfrrrurstte that Bentley has meddled so little with 
the pu.'rlrhisnjTsii? of Hj: rnatter; and the ecose of this mU* 
l.rtnne car be s^mperei by Tsssembraace of his dealings wiib 


* JSj? SiKt 

t<ia.sei «Me e£ tv* 

'>~y? ti t-wei V, Ur 

^T'j^'ycra* ji A iJjsjics 
« Si>b>;iBre. 

Ei ir:r, ri j_. toi-yr*, 

£jt Pve-y, tie X-u^ 
Zerr*i.y. Kii rie 
*P*« Sevwy e3,ef Zetrj. 


t4T« e&3nUl>-^ fcwEd ta T«ip!« 
tetter k9;»^sdn cf t&e Stodercjt, 
L« A uj ' a t d , thu ci th« aa- 
oettJv vLos tr divr.p{cn«i, oa 
tv^erth ci tis r«!e;«a^ to 
"Eaagt** tad DitfcjTiatiea."' 

I aasi'.r t* »> Is » * 1 ! » 

gamis cf frrlcSs-* 
waaird ty s'.jle. 
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Milton. He is, however, perfectly right in at least hinting' 
that the Pseudo-Phalaris might have been convicted on literary 
counts, as well as on linguistic and chronological, and that, on 
grounds of style, the theory of those half-sceptics who attributed 
the Letters to Lucian was almost worse than the error of the 
true believers. That Lucian could have written a line of this 
skimble-skamble stuff is simply impossible ; and it must always 
remain an instance of the slight sense of style possessed by the 
Humanists that a really great man of letters, like Politian, 
should have given countenance to the absurdity. 

Prom any point of critical consideration Collier’s famous 
hook® must he a most important document in the History of 
Corner's Criticism ; and though from some such points it may 
Short he of even greater importance than it is to us, we 
View. jjQ jg probably the 

earliest instance in our history where a piece of criticism has 
apparently changed, to a very great extent, the face of an 
important department of literature, and has really had no small 
part in bringing about this change. It is, however, indirectly 
rather than directly that it concerns us ; for it is only here and 
there that Collier takes the literary way of attack, and in that 
way he is not always, though he is sometimes, happy. Curiously 
enough, one of his felicities in this kind has been imputed to 
him for foolishness by his great panegyrist. It is not necessary 
to feel that sympathy with his opinions on ecclesiastical and 
political affairs which Macaulay naturally disclaimed, and 
which some others may cheerfully avow, in order to see that 
the Tory critic was quite right, and the Whig critic quite 
wrong, in regard to the dissertations on the Greek and Latin 
Drama. What may be thought of their technical scholarship 
does not matter. But Macaulay’s undoubted familiarity with 


* Diss., § svi. My copy is the 
London cd. of 1817. 

- A Short View of the Profanencss 
and Immorality of the Pngliih Stage. 
London, 169S. The great popularity 
of the hook caused it to be quietly 
reprinted: my copy, though of the 
first year, is the third edition. Collier’s 


rejoinder to his victims next year con- 
tains good things, but is of less import- 
nnee. And it does not matter much to 
us whether he originally drew anything 
from the Prince de Conti’s pietist Train 
snr [a Comedie (1667). The Ancients, 
and the Fathers, and the Puritans were 
in any case quite sulRcient sources. 
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tlie classics must have had a gap to and his wide knowledge 
of modem literature several much greater gaps, if he did not 
know—Srst, that Collier Aad ancient criticism on his side, and 
secondly, that the allegation of ancient outhority and practice 
where favourable, the nrguing^off of it where inconvenient, 
were exactly the things to tafiaence his generation. When 
everybody was looking back on the Vossian precept, “ Imitate 
the Ancients, but imitate them only in what is good.” and 
drawing forward to the Popian axiom, 

“To copy Nature ta to copy thtm^ 

''dissertations on the Greek and Latin Drama’' were not otiose 
at all, they were absolutely necessary. 

But for the most part, as is notonous, Collier is as ethical as 
Plutarch or Plato. It was desirable that he should be so, and 
nobody bat a paradoxer will ever defend tlje style of play-writ- 
ing which produced such things as lAiriberham, and The Old 
Z'OeAefot', and even The iZrf<tps^— though the first be Dryden’s, 
nod contain some good things in the characters of Prudence and 
Brainsick, though the second show us the dawn of Congreve’s 
wit, and though the third contain handfuls of the spnghthest 
things in the English iangtiagc. It is in reference to this last, 
hy the way, that Collier chiefly quits the path of ethical criti- 
cism, and takes to that of literary, or at least dramatia There 
is hardly a sharper and more well-deserved beat»ng-up of the 
quarters of a ragged dramatic regiment anywhere than that (at 
p. 212 sj.) on the glaring improbabilities of Vanbrugh's plot, the 
absolute want of connection between the title part of it and the 
real fable — Tom Fashion's clieaiiog his brother of Hoyden~and 
the way in which the characters are constantly out of character 
in order that tho author may say clever things. But Collier 
has serious matters on his mind too much to give us a great deal 
of this ; and tho oilier definitely literary points which I have 
noted, in a very careful rc-iending of the piece for this book, are 
not nuraeroua I wish he bad not called Love's Labout^s Lost (p. 
125) “a very silly play”; but how many people were there 
tlien living who would have thought differently? I wish he 
had worked out his statement (rather rash from his own point 
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of view) at p. 148, “Poets are not always exactly in rule.” He 
miglit have developed his views on the Chorus (p. 160) interest- 
ingly. I have some other places; but they are not important. 
The sum is, that though Collier evidently knew most critical 
authorities, from Aristotle and Horace, through Heinsius and 
Jonson, to Papin, and Pymer, and Dryden himself, very well ; 
though he could (pp. 228, 229) state the Unities, and even argue 
for them — this was not his present purpose, which was simply 
to cleanse the stage. His interest in other matters in fact 
blunted what might have been a keen interest in literature 
proper. And this is thoroughly confirmed by study of his 
interesting and characteristic Essays^ where, out of more than 
five hundred pages, exactly four are devoted to literature, and 
these give us nothing but generalities. 

That Collier’s victory was very mainly due to the fact that 
he struck in at the tight moment, as spokesman of an already 
Sir T. P. formed popular opinion, would be a matter of reason- 
Slotmt. able certainty in any case ; but the certainty is here 
historical. One of many proofs at hand is in the curious lighter- 
full of critical lumber which Sir Thomas Pope Blount launched 
four (or eight 1) years before Collier let his fireship drive into 
the fleet of the naughty playwrights. In this book,® dedicated 
to Mulgrave, that noble poet himself, Poscommon, Cowley, and 
the lately published and immensely influential Whole Duty of 
Man, are quoted to support the argument that " A poet may 
write upon the subject of Love, but he must avoid obscenity,”® 
Sir Thomas, however, comes within the inner, and not merely 
the outer, circle of criticism for his aims and his collections, 
though certainly not for any critical genius that he displays. 


^ Essays upon Several Moral Subjects 
(8rd ed., 2 vols., London, 1698). IJor 
can one make out an entirely good 
case (though something may be done) 
for Collier in the matter of that de- 
scription of Shakespeare, which Mr 
Browning has maViciouely chosen, m a 
motto for FerishtalCs FaudeSf from the 
Historical Eiciionary : **Hi8 genius 
Was jocular, but, when disposed, he 
could be very serious.** 


^ Ec Ec Poeixea, or Reraarks upon 
Poelryt &c., 4to, London, 169i, It is 
even said to have first appeared in 1690. 

^ Both Roscommon and lilulgrave 
were critics in their way, and the 
former’s Essay on Translated Verse is 
one of those numerous documents 
which would have been of the utmost 
service to us if directly preceptist 
criticism in prose had not now been 
plentiful. 
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cat bis cosioon • pUce boot '‘Diydeo reifisA's, 
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(this is happy, ioi it was habitoal with, l£t Rytaer " nowise tcv 
allow "),rach are the cshen'ngs ot his paragraphs He is not 
nolctcrestieg wfcea he u origin^ (^. to rerasrhs oa Waller)', 
fcst oaeis alisirrt acre grstefa} to hica (or hiscollecUoas, wbrch 
pat hmflj. and icg^etbfr; the critical dicta o! a vast oamber of 
peopU, Here we may read, with ttiaimum cl trouble, how 
jalita Scaliser wold not see anything in CetoUos hot what b 
coiaooa acd ordinary ; bo w Pr Sprat said that till the time of 
Henry the lighth there was nothing wrote in the Eagtoh 
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bow Saliget once more, acd Pctres Criniws, and Johannes 
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bis head over Pmdat m bims •aomethisg tno much the air 
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tnougb to find that eamc Dantes Ali^rcs. who dianll.«i 
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^ SmuAt, ia„ " !«'5^u 
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for the connoisseur, is to show how wide the interest in 
criticism was. 

A further turn, and the last in this w'alk, may be furnished 
to us by one of his own quotations (p. 137 of the Characters 
„ • 7 and Censures) of an answer to the question, 

The Atheniaa “ Whether Milton and Waller were not the best 
Mercury, ic, jjjjgjjsh poets, and which was the better of the 
two?” from 2i« Athenian Merenry, vol. v., Ko. 4. Tor this 
curious and interesting medley of Dunton’s, and Samuel 
Wesley’s, and others', was almost the first to provide something 
in English answering, or that might have answered, to the 
Journal des Savants and the Mercurc Qalant. Actually, the 
Mercury was not very literarj’. I do not pretend to have 
examined the original volumes with any very great care. But 
in the three copious books which were either directly compiled 
out of it, or composed in imitation — the Athenian Oracle^ 
Athenian Sport, and The British Apollo — literature holds no 
very large place. The Oracle does indeed give at p. 438 a 
very elaborate answer to the question, “ Whether the Dramatic 
Poets of the Last Age exceeded those of this ? ’’ and the Apollo, 
besides a versification of the identical query and answer which 
Blount had quoted, contains a long descant on the Origin of 
Poetry, and a remarkably shrewd answer to the question, 
“ Which is the best poet — Boileau, Lloli^re, or La Eontaine ? ” 
But the time of literary periodicals in England was not yet, 
though this was the very eve of it: and they must therefore be 
postponed." 


’ The Athenian Mercury (1690-97) 
ran to twenty volumes. The Orade, 
irom which the late Mr Huderhill 
made Ms iuteresting selection (Loudon, 
n. d.), was issued in four. I have 
one (London, 1703). which calls itself 
an “Entire Collection,” as well as 
Athenian Sport (London, 1707), and The 
Hritiih ApoUo (3rd ed., London, 1718). 

= Excepting perhaps J. [Comand] de 
La Croze’s Works o/tAc icamed, which, 
translated mainly from the French, 
began to appear monthly in August 
1691, and was collected before long. 


Its contenta are real reviews, and 
though the books reviewed are of no 
great interest, the summaries of their 
contents are generally good, and the 
views advanced are fairly argued. 
(Texts, complete or extracted, of most 
of the critics discussed in the latter 
part of this chapter will be found in 
Spingam, pp. cit. sup. The same 
author’s also cited chapter in Cantb. 
Mist. Eng. Lit., vol. viL (1911), may be 
consulted again as to the earlier part 
of this.) 
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Iw the present Interchapter we come to a sort o! Omphalos of 
the whole of critical history. Here and here only/ up to the 
present day, do we find a Catholic Faith * of criticism, not merely 
at last constitnted, bat practically accepted over the whole 
literary world. In ancient times, though it is not difficult to 
discern a creed of a not wholly dmiimlar character, yet that 
creed was arrived at in roundabout fashion, aod was never 
applied universally to poetry and prose as literature. In the 
Middle Ages there was no such creed at all. In the eighteenth 
centnry, which— rather a certain aspect of it— continues the 
seventeenth in England as elsewhere with little break, the 
»eathollo faith still maintains, and even, as is the wont of such 
things, rather tightens, its hold as received orthodoxy; but 
there are gramblings, and tbreateoings, and upheavals on the 
one hand, and on the other the tendency to a dangerous 
latitudinarinmam. In the Dissidents of the Eighteenth, and in 
the whole Nineteenth, with so moeb of the Twentieth as can be 
seen or foreseen, there is no parallel consensus even of a prevail- 
ing party. Take a dozen critics of any distinetion, at difTeient 
times and in different countries of the seventeenth century in 
Europe, and ask them to enunciate some general laws and 
principles of literary criticism. The results, if not slavishly 
identical, would be practically the same, putting aside particnlar 
and half nnreal squabhies of Ancient and Modern and the like;. 
Do the same at any time for the last hundred—certaialy for 
the last eighty or ninety— years, and the result would be a 
Dabeb If any two of the uUerances did not betray direct 
• For kdnlt “CoiUeuioa'' cl It, r tup., latereJuFter L, fp. Qi, 85, 
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contradiction, it would probably be because tbe speakers began 
at entirely different facets of tbe subject. 

We have seen in the last Interchapter how something like 
this orthodoxy bad been achieved — ^not without a good deal of 
opposition, and hardl}', in any case, with the result of author- 
itative and complete statement — ^in Italy, and to some extent 
borrowed thence, in other countries, before the end of the 
sixteenth century itself. The seventeenth did little more than 
crystallise it, lay stress on particular points, fill up some gaps, 
arrange, codify, illustrate. The absence of dissidence, except 
on the minor points, is most remarkable. In regard to Aristotle, 
in particular, there are no Patrizzis and hardly any Castel- 
vetros. Men tack on a considerable body of Apocrypha to the 
canonical hooks of the Stagirite, and misinterpret not a little 
that be actually said. But they never take Ms general authoiity 
in question, seldom the authority of any ancient, and that of 
Horace least of aU, The two great artificial conceptions of the 
elaborate “ Unities ’’ drama, with Acts and Scenes taking tbe 
place of the choric divisions, and of the still more artificial 
“ Heroic Poem,” with its Fable, its Epic Unity, its Machines, 
and so forth, acquire in theory — though, luckily, as far as 
England goes, by no means in practice — greater and greater 
dignity. It becomes a sort of truism that tbe drama is the 
most beautiful and ingenious, the heroic poem the noblest, 
thing on which the human mind can exercise itself. But they 
are difficult things, sir ! very difficult things. Each is sharply 
isolated as a Hind : and the other Kinds are ranged around and 
below them. You never criticise any thing first in itself, but 
with immediate reference to its Kind. If it does not fulfil the 
specifications of that Kind, it is either cast out at once or 
regarded with the deepest suspicion. 

Further, all the Kinds in particular, as well as poetry itself 
in general, possess, and are distinguished by. Qualities which 
are, in the same way, rigidly demanded and inquired into. 
It is generally, if not quite universally, admitted that a poem 
must please : though critics are not quite agreed whether you 
are bound to please only so as to instmct. But you must 
please in the Kind, by the Quality, according to the Buie. 
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There fj no room for nondescripto j or, if they aro admitted at 
all. they rawt cease to be nondescripts, and become Ileroi. 
comic, Heroi'salmc, “Tragieal.comical-historical'psstoraV'* or 
trhat not. 

Tins general view may aeem unorthodox to tho^e who put 
faith in the notion—to bo fotind in some books of worth, as 
well as of worship— that there was a "Romantic revolt" in 
the beginning of the seventeenth centory— that there was even 
a kind of irruption or rccmdescence of mediicval barbarism, and 
that the pronounced and hardened classicism of the later 
tentnry was a fresh reaction— a case of Stnleau h la rexoussel 
The texts, and the facts, and the dates, do not, to my thinking. 
Justify this view of history, in eo far, at least, as criticism is 
concerned. The cryatalhsing of the classical creed goes on 
regardless of Euphuism, e.it)ier and later, in England, of 
Jfarinism in Italy, of Colteranisni and ConceptUm m Spain, of 
the irregular outburst of iimihr tastes In France, which marks 
the reign of Louis Xlll. In England, Sidney, at the beginning 
of the great Elizabethan period, bolds oat bands to Jonson at 
the end. 

.At the same time, this accepted faith of Criticism, when we 
come to examine it, is a very pecohar Catholicity. Uncom* 
promisingly Aristotelian in profession, its Arutotcllanism, as 
lias been recognised by an increasing number of experts from 
the time of Lessing downwards, is hopelessly adolterated.' 
Many of the insertions and accretions are purely arbitrary; 
others come from a combinalicn of ioabtlay to forget, and 
obstinate refusal frankly to rccognu^ the fact that the case 
is quite a ditTerent case from that which Aristotle was diS' 
goosing. But, by tbe time at least when the creed became 
triumphant, a new Pope, a new Court of Appeal, has been 
foisted in, styling itself Good Sense, Reason, or even (though 
quite Antiphysic) Nalnre. Tbatthis anti-Pope, this Antiphysis, 
was partly created by the excesses of the Euphoist-Gougorist 

r It n»7 eo'jttcd vbelter ttcre «ix(««atb^Teote«Btb.ctctur7 

b tMT* wooderfal ia Sk*if entieua, with tbe doe puj, ea tte dae 

tb»a tbe »»7 io wbicb tbie fUctafeotk, foe etrr. 

PclxUa ipe«c>i.at <w« iIi-U tute-ilair, 
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TBoveTnents, need not be denied; but this is comparatively 
irrelevant. The most interesting by-product of the processes 
going on is the curious, and sometimes very ludicrous, attempt 
to conciliate that fiiror poeiicus which the ancients had never 
denied, with those dictates of good sense wTiich the ancients 
were presumed to have accepted and embodied. 

By degrees critical supremacy passed from Italy to France-^ 
This passing is an accepted truth, and like most, though not all, 
accepted truths, this has so much of the real quality that it 
is idle to cavil at it. That it has been abused there can be 
little doubt — or could be little if people would take the small 
trouble necessary to ascertain the facts. I do not know who 
first invented the term “ Gallo -Classic,” which, to judge by 
those Eontgen rays which the reader of examination-papers 
can apply, has sunk deep into the youthful mind of this 
country. It is a bad word. I have taken leave to call it 
"question-begging, clumsy, and incomplete,” before now; and 
I repeat those epithets with a fresh emphasis here. It begs 
the question whether “ Italo - Classic ” would, not, in its own 
kind, be the properer term ; it is clumsy because the two parts 
of it are not used in the same sense; and it is incomplete 
because it does not intimate that much beside Erench in- 
fluence, and that a very peculiar and sophisticated kind of 
Classical influence, went to the making of the thing. But 
there was French influence: and for some three-quarters of 
a century France was the head manufactory in which Italian, 
Classical, and other ideas were torn up and remade into a 
sort of critical shoddy with which (as with other French 
shoddy in that and other times) Europe was rather too ea«er 
to clothe itself. 

The Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns— Italian in origin 
and English by borrowing from France, but in the main 
French— might look like revolt against Neo-Classicism.^ and 

> The attitude of Milton .'indDryden Drydeti, thougli he knows and cites 
respectively illustrates this well. There them, does not. 
was scarcely more tlian twenty yeani « "Neo-classic" itself is not a very 
between the two poets. But Milton “blessed" word ; but it has been long 
looks to the Italians first, if not also recognised, and the ohjeotions to it are 
last, among the moderns, for criticism, mainly formal. 
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it undoubtedly spread aeeda of the wore successful revolution 
wlii’cli followed; tut the more ono studies it, the wore one 
sees that the revolt was in the main unconscious. The 
Moderns were, as s rule, just as “classical** in their ideas 
as the Ancients. They were ns iocapablo of catholic judg* 
iiicnt; they were even more ignorant of literature as n 
whole ; they were nt least as apt to introduce non- 
literary criteria; they were as much under the obsession of 
the Kind, the Jtule (cast-iron, not leaden), the sweeping 
generalisation. Too commonly tho thing comes to this — 
that the man who can conjugate fupia will not hear of any- 
thing which lessens the importance of that gift, and that 
the man who cannot conjugate will not hear of any 
virtue attaching to it. 

lint though France may usurp and apparently possess the 
hegemony, England is ot almost the greatest importance, 
though this importance belongs entirely to one man. This 
ouQ man in his time played many parts: and as the main 
aim of literature is to give pleasure, and to produce original 
sources thereof, wo cannot perhaps say that Ids critical part 
was the greatest Ilut wo may almost say that it was the 
most important IVc can imagine English litemturo witliout 
the poetry of Drydcn ; it would be wofully impoverished, but 
somebody would take up the burden, probably before Pojmx 
C ertainly Pope would take it up, though with much more to 
do. But Eoglish criticism, and, what is more, European 
criticism of the best and most fruitful kind, would have had, 
if Dr) den had been absent, to seek some totally new source: 
and it is impossible to tell where that source would have 
been found. There is no precedent anywhere for Dr) den's 
peculiar way o! shaking dilTcrcot literatures and difleient 
examples of literature together, of indicatiug the things that 
please him in all, and of at least attempting to find out wliy 
they please him. It is this, not his parade of Rules, and hU 
gleanings from the books, that makes his critical glory ; and 
it IS this in which, among critics up to his own time, lie is 
alone. 

Ye; even he does parade ‘'rules**; even he does belaud 
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llapiu, and Le Bossu, and even Bjmer; even he would have 
been, no doubt, quite as ready to take the oath to Boileau as 
he was nobly determined not to take it to "William. Hrs 
genius is recalcitrant to the orthodoxy of the time ; bat some- 
thing else in him accepts it. It is not for nothing that he 
never ‘publislici that word of power which dissolves all the . 
spells of Duessa— "Had Aristotle seen our plays, he might- 
have changed his mind.” 

As one result of the establishment of Xeo-CIassicism, there 
was evolved, towards the end of the seventeenth century, a 
sort of false Florimel or Duessa, who was called Taste. She 
was rather a Protean Grodde.ss, and reflected the knowledge or 
the want of it, the real taste or the want of it, possessed by 
her priests and worshippers. The Taste of Drj'den and the 
Taste of Eymer are totally different things. But in all save the 
very happiest minds, Taste, as far as Poetry is concerned almost 
wholly, and to a great extent as regards prose, is vitiated by 
all manner of mistaken assumptions, polluted by all manner of 
foolish and hurtful idolatries. There is the Idol of the Kind 
which has been noticed ; the Idol of the Quality ; the Idol of 
Good Sense, the most devouring of alL^ It is agreed, and agreed 
very pardonably, that it is not well to write 

" And periwig vrith sno-w the baldpate woods.” 

But the baser folk go on from this — and all but the very 
noblest have some difficulty in preventing themselves from 
going on — to think that a man should not write 

"The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 

There is a sense, and a very proper sense, that, in a certain 
general way, style must suit subjects: that yon ought not to 
write to a Child of Quality, aged five, as you would do to Queen 
Anne, aged fifty .= But this topples over into the most absurd 

» Perhaps there U not a more un- "their sense ought to be a little 
happy gibe in literature (which has tohursd." There is much rirtne in 
many such) than that in Tht Kthtand. this "discolour.” 
on Payer, who is made to say that = Ifc may be said that this was later. 
•Sprnts lOTst not be confined to talk But Prior was a man of tlurtr-sii in 
sense. Ther certainly must not ; 1700. 

creu Addison {Sp., ilfi) admits that 
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]imi(ation9, so that, a littla later than our actual time, wc shall 
Cud Pope taking modest credit to himseH with Spence for that, 
though Virgil in his Pastorals “has sometimes six or eight lines 
together that art tpie" ho had been ao scrupulous as “scarce 
ever to have two together, even in the ifessiah^' Indeed it is 
hardly possible to find a better reduelio ad aisurdum of Neo- 
Classicism than this. Yon lay down {as in late classic times 
Servius did lay it down), from a general induction of the 
practice of a particular poet, such and such a rnlo about 
Virgil’s styles in his various works. Then yon turn this 
individual observation into o general role. And then you go 
near to find fault with the very poet from whom you have 
derived it because ho docs not always observe it-~aa if his 
unquestionable exceptions had not os much authority os Lis 
supposed rules. Nor is there any doubt that this fallacy 
derives colour ond support from the false Gootl Sense, the 
Pecudo-Peason. The toduction from practice is bitched on to 
Xteason to os to become a dcdoctlon and a dcmoostratioo.and 
once established os that, you deduce from it anything you like, 
^leanwhlle Good Sense, as complauant to the critic os stem 
to the victim of his criticism, wilt approve or disapprove any- 
thing that yon choose to approve or disapprove, will set her 
seal to any arbitrary decision, any unjust or purblind whim, 
and can only bo trusted with certainty to set her face in- 
variably against the highest poetry, and often against certain 
kinds not so higb.^ 

The result of all this is that, with the exception of Dryden, 
DO critic of the time achieves, svith any success, the highest 
function of the true critic of literature, the discovery and 
celebration of beautiful literary things. It is not their 
husiuess, or their wish, to set free the “lovely prisoned soul 
o! Eucharis.*’ If Euebaris will get e ticket from the pairou- 
esics of the conteiupomry Almack's, and dress herself m the 
prescribed uniform, and come op for judgment with llio 

* TVt ft fi a-jt far tK« *«rfJer *n<f eernriaf ifiricir 

WBlury to throw >toae« 4C llw *eTen mC lh» ypothfal Sh*iniw*T« for Uitg 
t«olh, Dll w* l«4Te off Uj-iog iom "loo i7rjc*l" la 
rvlt* ef oar awn Buiufactur* fur *1111 
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proper courtesy, they will do her such justice as Minerva 
has enabled them to do; but if not, not. Sometimes (as in 
the case of the immortal Person of Quality who took the 
trouble to get Spenser into order^) they will good-naturedly 
endeavour to give her a better chance, poor thing ! But they 
will never kiss the daughter of Hippocrates on the mouth, 
and receive the reward thereto appropriated. 

That, on the other hand, there is observable, throughout the 
century, a certain interpenetration of the older and more 
Romantic spirit — ^in the creative work chiefly, but even there 
dying down, in the critical overmastered from the first, and 
less and less perceptible, — this opinion will meet with no 
contradiction here, hut, on the contrary, with the strongest 
support. All the eccentric phenomena, as they may be called, 
which have been noticed from Euphuism to Gongorism, are 
symptoms of this. Yet even this was, as has been said, 
steadily dying down; and by the end of the century the 
old Phoauix was nearly in ashes, though the new bird was 
to take slow rebirth from them. I am myself inclined to 
think that the signs of Romantic leaning in Dryden belong 
to the new, not to the old, chapter of symptoms; and that 
in this way England, the last, save perhaps Spain, to give 
up, was the first to feel again for, the standard of Romanticism. 
But in this Dryden was in advance, not merely of all his 
countrymen, but of all Europe; and he did not himself 
. definitely raise any flag of revolt. On the contrary, he always 
supposed himself to be, and sometimes was, arguing for a 
reasonable and liberal Classicism. 

The Italian poet, satirist, and critic, Tassoni,^ once wrote an 
interesting paradox on the admitted lovesomeness, body and 
soul, of Ic donnc bnUtc, and on the tricks which hruitezza and 
hcllctzci play to other. If that ingenious poet and polemic- 
' d but pushci^-t nquiries a little further, and extended 

Sjitmer ndon. This is “wlmt Spenser ought to have 

teen, instead of what is to be found 
rs,” in himself.” 

■ Crit., in 326. 
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iJiem in parvieff aa well as lineally, he mij’ht have come to 
great things in criticiam. It might, for instance, have struck 
him whether the accepted notions of literary beauty wero not 
pecnliariy like those of physical beauty, which were also those 
of his century. These laws laid it down that from the chin to 
the pit betwixt the collar-bones there must be two lengths of 
the nose," that the whole 6gQro must be “ ten faces high,” and 
that " the inside of the arm, from the place where the muscle 
disappears to the middle, is four noses”; while the careful 
calculators noted ail the while with dismay that both the 
Apollo Belviderc and the Mediceao Venus set these proportions 
at the most god-ltke defiance.* He would (or be might) have 
observed that, just as when you have settled exactly what a 
lella donna must not have, there is apt to sail, or slip, into the 
room somebody with that particular characteristic to whom 
lou become a hopeless slave, so, when yon have settled the 
qualifications of the drama and those of the epic with all the 
infallible finality of Stome's stop-watch critic, there cemes you 
out aomo impudent production which is an admitablo poem, 
while the o^dient begettiogs of yonr rules are worthless 
rubbish. Tossoui, I say, might have done this; he seems to 
have had quite the temper to do it; but he did it not. It was 
doubtless with him, as with others, a case of J}i terreni et 
/api/rr Aosfw— the gods of Ihejr world end their time forbade 
tlwui. 

A summary of the whole merits and defects of Kco-Classl* 
cism must again bo postponed, while as for the special defects 
of this special period wc have said enough. Its special 
merits are partly of a negative kind, but they certainly exist. 
Ill the Jfiddle Ages, as we have seen, there was no code of 
criticism nt all, in the sixteenth century only a growing 
approach to one, though the approach had become very near at 
the last. Some outbreaks ol heterodoxy—the last stand of 
Komauco lot the time— bad, ss usually happens, drawn the 
ortliodox together, had made them sign a definite, or almost 
definite, instrument or confession. Just or unjust, adequate or 

* S<* lh» who!« •b*urd i£hrn>* in el Du Fresnoy (<ii. «C 

•pr'MjJi* • BMtler to I}ejdta'$ gup^ XTii. 429). 
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inadeqtiate, even consistent or inconsistent, as it may be, from 
the point of view of a very searching and all-inspecting logic, 
the Neo-Classicism of the late seventeenth century was a thing 
about which there could be no mistake. It knew its own mind 
about everything which it chose to consider, and valiantly shut 
its eyes to everything which it chose to ignore. For a time 
a short time only, of course, for the triumph of a religion is 
always the signal for the appearance of a heresy — the majority 
of people had not much more doubt about what was the proper 
thing to believe in and admire in literature, than they had 
about the multiplication table. It became possible to write 
real literary histories : it became still more easily possible to 
criticise new books on a definite basis of accepted postulates. 
And it is by no means certain that this provisional orthodoxy 
was not a necessary condition of the growth of the new study 
of .Esthetic, which, though it has done criticism harm as well 
as good, has certainly done it good as well as harm. 

Nor is it possible to deny that there was something to admire 
in the creed itself. It was weakest — it was in fact exceedingly 
weak — on the poetical side ; but the world happened to have 
accumulated a remarkably good stock of poetry in the last two 
centuries or so, and a fallow, or a cessation of manufacture, was 
not undesirable. Prose, on the other hand, had never been 
got into proper order in the vernaculars ; and it was urgently 
desirable that it should be so got. The very precepts of the 
classical creed which were most mischievous in poetry were 
sovereign for prose. Here also they might hinder the develop- 
ment of eccentric excellence; but it was not eccentric excel- 
lence that was wanted, Unjust things have been said about the 
poetry of the Augustan ages ; just things may be said agaiust 
the criticism which mainly controlled that poetry. But it is 
hardly excessive to say that every precept— not purely metrical 

contained in the of Boileau and of Pope, is just and true 
for Prose. You may fly in the face of almost every one of these 
precepts and be all the better poet ; fly in the face of almost 
any one of them in prose, and you must have extraordinary 
genius if you do not rue it. 

Even as to poetry itselt some defence may be made. This 
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poetry needed these rules j of rather, to speak wore critically, 
there rules expressed the apirit of this poetry. The later and 
weaker mctapbysicals in England, and fantasts in France, the 
Jlsrinists and Gongorists in Spain and Italy, had shown what 
happens when Furor [wre] Poetiaa ceases to ply the oars, and 
G<^ Sense has not corue to take the helm. It is pretty certain 
that if this criticism had not ruled, its absence would not 
hare brought about good or great Romantic poetry; we should 
at best hare had a few more Dyers and Lady TVinchelseas, But 
if it bad not ruled we should have had a less perfect Pope and 
less presentable minorltiea of this kind, and have been by no 
means consoled by a supply of eighteenth-century Clevelands. 
Ouce more, the period has the criticism that it wants, the 
criticism that will enable it to give ns its own good things 
at their own best, and to keep off things which must almost 
certainly have been Lad. 
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LETTER-WRITING — ON TBAGI-COMEDY — “DICK MINHI ” — ‘ RASSELAS ’ 
— THE SHAKESPEARE PREFACE — THE ‘LIVES OF THE POETS’ — THEIR 
GENERAL MERITS— THE ‘ COWLEY* — THE ‘MILTON* — THE ‘DRYDEN’ AND 
■pope’ — THE ‘ COLLINS’ AND ‘GRAY* — THE CRITICAL GREATNESS OF 
THE ‘lives’ AND OF JOHNSON — MINOR CRITICISM: PERIODICAL AND 
OTHER— GOLDSMITH— VICESIMUS KNOX- SCOTT OF AMWELL. 


The death of Dryden punctuates, with an exactness not often 
attainable in literary history, the division between seventeenth- 
and eigliteenth-century literature in England.^ In general letters 


’ An interesting monograph on our 
subject, before and after 1700, is Herr 
Paul Hamelius’s DU Krilik in der 
£n^l. Lileralur dea 17 und 18 Jahr- 
hunderis (Leipsie, 1897). Herr Ham- 
clins agrees with mo on the romantic 
dement in D)7den (tliough not as to 


that in Dennis), and as to reducing 
tlie importance of Frencli influence in 
England. To the coUeotions of tests 
previously mentioned should he added 
Mr Kichol Smith’s most useful 18£A 
Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glas- 
gow, 1903). 
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it is 8nccec«^e(l— not at all immciUately—by the great school o! 
CWWm Q’lwn Anne men. Iti criticism * one of the greatest 
ai Dr-yitnU of thcsc, 8 spccial pupU of Dryden, lakes up the 
running ot this interval, and others a little later; 
but the succession is steadily maintained. Dennis, an cn- 
happily belated person, cootinaes his ercrcitations; bat has 
very much the worse fortnne, critical as well as pecuniary, in 
his later days. And in the very year of the death there appears 
an ^egious work~cxtremely popular, raaleficently powerful 
beyond all doubt throughout the eighteeuth century, and now 
chicily known to non -experts to our days by the huenoroua 
contradiction which gave its authoria name to Shelley, and 
by the chance which made a literary connection, towards the 
very end cl its period of iaflococe, between thrda such extra- 
ordinarily assorted persons as Afra Belm, Bysshe himself, and 
IVilliam Bhke.* 

Edward Bysshe’s ^ri of EngliA Poelry* puts the eighteenth- 
century theory of this art with a rigour and completeness winch 
he attributed cither to something like genius, 
Ana/ or to a wonderful and complete absence of it. His 
for EnQlxih Versf ore the 6rst part 

o! the book in order, but much the least in bulk. 
Then follow, first a collection of " the moat natuml and subltme 
thoughts ol the best English poets," or, in other words, an 
anthology, reasoned under headings, from poets of the seven- 


* Tfc* «icew;TClj r»p« «/ 

^H{t£«(t«o<E9s, 1702), • «i>7 «r wUeli 
W b«3 kladJy fcsitea ty Jfr Gn^iry 
Ssitfa. b Bor* c/ vl,*/ it e»Ib itMlf, 
• “l*at*r,** tbsa «f m octmui eem* 
f^lTas. Bj{ It eooo-ctJ iUel/ B«t 
tWani/ •lib Ccni«r ^irret 

* 8»* Kr6rlalwi3«** JTVJUn Et^Xe, 
p. 153 txste, fjr tK« »rtf* £juMa»act 
r>M« Md Lit '•if'!, 

^ * Ky eory U th* TiW E.lJti«», 
•»:Ui Uryt {ajTOtea^aH,*' tna^n, 
170i. Stc« ftit tt«ent«inOC.irA 
t"01 t*(-yrt Pipuht, Jaths* roale,ft 
LaJ ^ir«j (vit clintaaatiy 
tltij » I tjM «d. 2. !,<«<£», ISm, 


— tnlh » *hcTt dedinUoti aad 4 cariout 
Ten« proeta of bii own, osd 4a 
Mim ilgaed J. D ,—The En^liiS Far- 
■OMW. Thii eoaUios 4 c!oq 1>1« gndas 
of tyitheti tod pu*4;*^ 4a “ 
of (hbriaia;] 5foa'W7lUt’e»,’*4iKl i^e 
"Foitm of CirtspTiai^t,’* 45. Ttia 
JmtiUvtivn rlontlf Cefradi “nhylba'* 
[i.e, aotKcs Sidc«j, D-uue^ 

rstt«sb40, 4c., *13001/ OetiKt Kiail*, 
objMU to etetuift aajualnarat foots 
lb« t<cs«, K57) aaa to pol/v/iUUei, 
bat U traiCU^ (Se«*, (or wwt «i it, 
the present *TiUr'« Huivrf of £njlu\ 
Frs^i (.Lauioo. l#OC-lO^' iL St3 S.) 
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teentli centtny, extending to about four hundred and fifty pages , 
and last a Dictionary of Ehymes. The “best English poets” 
may be useful to give in a note.^ The Dictionary is preceded 
by a few prefatory remarks, including one important historic- 
ally, “Ehyme is It/ all allowed to be the chief ornament of 
versification in the modern languages." The killing frost which 
had fallen on the flowers of Elizabethan poetry had killed one 
weed at any rate. — ^the craze against rhyme. 

The Rules are preceded by a partly apologetic Preface, which 
disclaims any wish to furnish tools to poetasters, and puts the 
work “under the awful guard of the immortal Shakespeare, 
Milton [note that this was before Addison’s critique], Dryden, 
&c.” The keynote is struck, in the very first sentence of the 
text, with that uncompromisingness which makes one rather 
admire Bysshe. “ The Structure of our verses, whether blank 
or in rhyme, consists in a certain number of syllables; not in 
feet composed of long and short syllables, as the verse of the 
Greeks and Eomans." And he adds that, though some ingenious 
persons formerly puzzled themselves in prescribing rules for 
the quantity of English syllables, and composed verses by the 
measure of dactyls and spondees, yet that design is now wholly 
exploded. In other words, he cannot conceive classical feet 
without classical arrangement of feet. 

“ Our poetry admits, for the most part, of but three sorts of 
verses, those of 10, 8, and 7 syllables. Those of 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 
and 14 are generally employed in masks and operas.” But 12 
and 1 4 may be used in Heroic verse with grace. Accent must 
be observed ; and the Pause must be at or near the middle, 
though in Heroics it may be at the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th 
syllable, determined by the seat of the accent. Still, pauses at 
the 3rd and 7th must be used sparingly. The 2nd and 8th 
“can produce no true harmony"; and he seems to have refused 

' Addison, Atterbuiy, Beaumont and Milton, Mulgrave, Oldham, Otway, 
Fletcher, Afra Behn, Blactmore, Tom Prior, Eatcliff, Rochester, Roscommon, 
Brown, Buchingham, Cleveland, Con- Rowe, Sedley, Shakespeare, Southern, 
greve, Cowley, Creech, D-avenant (2), Sprat, StaSord, Stepney, Sneklmg, 
Denham, Dennis, Dorset, Dryden, Tate, Walsh, Waller, Wycherley, and 
Duke, Garth, Halifax, Harvey, Sir Talden. Observe that no non-dranaatie 
R. Howard, Mudihras, Jonson, Lee. poet earlier than Cowley is admitted. 
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to contemplato anything eo awful ns a pausa nt the lat or 0th. 
After tlecasylinWes, octosyllaWes nro commonest. As for lines 
of 0 and II eyllablcs, "with the accent on the last [t e., nna- 
jwstic measures), the <lUagte«bleneas of tlieir measure hna 
wholly excluded them from serious subjects.’* Tho refining 
cfTccted since the daya of Chaucer, Spenser, and other ancient 
poets consists especially in the avoidance of tho concourse of 
vowels and in tho ripd elision of tho article, tho contraction of 
prctcrpcrfcct tenses (" amaz'd,’* not " amazed "). the rejection of 
alliteration (an instance in Drydcn is apologised for), of split* 
ting words closely connected at the end of a v'crsc, and of 
polysyllables. 

And a %'cry largo number of minute rules follow, the one 
guiding principle of which is to reduco every lino to its 
ayllabio uiinimum, never allowing trisyllabic substitution. 

Tho booh, base and mechanical os it may seem, is of the 
first historical importauco. It will bo seen, even from tliese 
few extracts, that tho excellent Bysslio has no doubts, no half* 
lights. Tiio idea, which wc have scon crystollising for a 
ccntuiy and a half, that English poetry is as strictly and 
inexorably syllabic as French, and much more so tlmn Greek 
or latin, is here put in its baldest crudity. Bysshe will have 
no feet at all ; and no other division within tho lino but nt the 
pause, which is to bo as centripetal as possible, like the French 
ciESUTa. It follows from this that, except tho feminine or double 
ending, which is allowed ostensibly as a grace to rhymes, though 
also in blank verse, nothing extra to tho ten, the eight, or 
whatever the line-norm may be, is permitted on any account, 
Articles, prepositions that will stand it, pronouns, are to bo 
rigidly elided} weak or short syllables in the interior of words 
must be slurred out. There is (only that Bysshe will not Jiave 
even the name of foot) no room for a trisyllabic foot anywhere, 
in what he equally refuses to call iambic or trochaic verse. 

But what is more startling still is that trisyllabic feet dis- 
appear, not merely from tho octosyllable and the heroic, but 
from English prosody, or arc admitted only to “Compositions 
lor Musick and the lowest sort of burlesque." Drydcn might 
have written, "After the pangs of a desperate lover”; Prior 
1 . 
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might be writing “ Dear Chloe, how blubbered is that pretty 
face”; but Bysshe sternly averts his face from them. 

Now, if this astonishing impoverishment of English poetry 
had been the isolated crotchet of a pedant or a poetaster, it 
would at most deserve notice in a note. But it was nothing 
of the kind. “He,” this insignificant person, “said it”: they 
went and did it. It expressed the actual poetic practice of 
serious poets from Pope to Goldsmith; and it expressed the 
deliberate theoretic creed of such a critic as Johnson. The 
contrary practice of the great old poets was at best a “ licence,” 
at worst a “ fault.” What had actually happened to Erench — 
that it had been reduced to the iamb— what Gascoigne had 
lamented and protested against, long before, was here threatened 
— or rather, with bland ignoring, even of threat, laid down — as 
the unquestioned and unquestionable law of English. The 
whole eighteenth century did not, indeed, go the entire length 
of Bysshe. Prior — it is his everlasting glory in English poeti- 
cal history — took care of that, and not only saved anapmstic 
cadence for us, but made it more popular than ever. But 
the eighteenth century continued, charmingly as it wrote them, 
to be a little ashamed of its anapsests, to write them affectedly 
as a relaxation, if not even a derogation — to indulge in them 
(just as it might indulge in leap-frog with wig and long- 
skirted coat laid aside) avowedly for a frolic. And about the 
decasyllable — not quite so rigidly about the octosyllable — 
it accepted Bysshe almost without a protest, A11 the infinite 
variety of true English prosody, all the gliding or melting 
trochees, all the passion and throb which trisyllabic feet ^ve 
to iambic verse, were sacrificed, all freedom of pause .was re- 
linquished, and the decasyllable tramped, the octosyllable 
tripped, as regularly and as monotonously as a High Hutch 
grenadier or a Low Hutch clock. 

Bysshe had been frankly formal; it is not a small merit in 
him that he knew what he had to do and did it ; but persons 

Gildm were little if at all above him in taste or in 

intellect affected to despise him for this, and Mr 
Cliarles Gildon in his Complete Art of Poetry} published a few 

* London, 1718. 
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j‘«ira later, Is vcrj* high and mighty with Bysshe. Ah for 
iiirasclf he does not think that Poetry consists even in “ colour- 
ing." bnt in Design: and he hashes op his French originals 
into some wooid - bo modish dialogues, in which ladies of 
fashion attack and defend poetry on tho old lines, before he 
comes to minuter rccommendationa These differ chiefly from 
Byfshe’s in that they arc wordier, less peremptory, and given 
to substitute the vagueness of tho jonrnaJist for the precision of 
tho sclioolmaster. Nor was this by any means Gildon's only 
contribution to criticism. Among tho others perhaps the most 
interesting is on anonymons and undated, but apparently not 
doubtful, rifaeimenia of Longbalne,* which is curious as an 
example of pane du talion, Gildon (who has employed his 
own or fiOTne other "careful hand" to give himself an ingeni- 
ously, because not extravagantly, complimentary notice in the 
Appendix) serves Longbaino in Langbaine's own fashion; and, 
not contented with reversing his judgments, indulges freely in 
such phrases as "3fr Inngbam mistakes," "those scurriJous 
nnd digressory remarks with which Mr Longb-'iin has be- 
spattered him [Drydcn]," Ac. Hio book is in tlie main biblio- 
graphic and biographic rather than critical 
A name which has something to do with criticism, and 
which associates itself natomlly with those of Dennis and 
n’iUKt regiment of rope's victims, is that 

of Leonard 'Wclsled, who in 1T12 published a 
translation of Longinus, " with some remarks on the English 
I'octs." Welsled's translation, whether made directly from tlie 
Greek or not,* is rcadabio enough, and his ahermthe title, 
”A treatise on the Soreret^n I^crfnhon of Wrtiitvj," is not 
unhappy. Neither arc hu Preface and his appended *' Kemarfcs ” 
contemptible. He can appreciate not merely Xlilton but 
Spenser; i$ (Iww unlike Eyoicrf) transported with Othello, and 

1 Livn . , . mz-rorf-f anrf nntinuM * 1 hope tJ<o pivwiog iiupieioB u not 
tin4 htf 9 Oirr/tantud, fllihi-nil. tJut why »houM he e»U tho 

V. Wn»jrene”2et»bK'’ial;ngl«h»Gi» 

s iWto it}'}.) Sine* thti tmt/annuevteTU9!>n^ran{vU. (l-'ortho 

imtua OiVlon ).M found •oqio <ntic»l wrk of yet another irluj felt 
•!-r«n.3e« W »po?<,g;,u. H, the U-h of Pope-Jomeo JUJph -eeo 

ffiit Crie,iiS5l 
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especially with its conclusion; and if he is not superior to 
others in scorning “Latin rhymes,” at least has sufficient 
independence to be very irreverent to Buchanan. 

But there was a contemporary of Bysshe’s, more famous 
than either Gildon or Welsted, whose soul was equally above 
mere prosodic precept, and to whom, as it happens, Gildon 
himself pays a compliment, as to a denizen of Grub Street, of 
whom Grub Street could not but feel that he did it some 
honour by herding with its more native and genuine population. 
Of him we must say something — not, as we might almost 
have said it, in juxtaposition with the great poet and critic 
whom he had earlier admired, but before dealing with the lesser, 
but still great, successors of Dryden, with whom he came into 
collision in his evil days. 

If John Dennis had been acquainted with the poetry of 
Tennyson (at which he would probably have railed in his best 

DennU which he would certainly have detected 

plagiarisms from the classics), he too might have ap- 
plied to himself the words of Ulysses, “ I am become a name.”' 
Everybody who has the very slightest knowledge of English 
literature knows, if only in connection with Dryden, Addison, 
and Pope, the surly, narrow, but not quite ignorant or incom- 
petent critic, who in his younger and more genial days admired 
the first, and in his soured old age attacked the second and 
third. But it may be doubted whether very many persons have 
an acquaintance, at all extensive, with his works. They were 
never collected; the Select Works of John Dennis^ mainly con- 
sist of his utterly worthless verse. Much of the criticism is hidden 
away in prefaces which were seldom reprinted, and the original 
editions of which have become very rare. Even good libraries 
frequently contain only two or three out of more than a dozen 
or a score of separate documents: and though the British 
Museum itself is well furnished, it is necessary to range through 
a large number of publications to obtain a complete view of 
Dennis as a critic. 

That view, when obtained, may perhaps differ not a little 
from those which have, in a certain general way, succeeded each 
‘ 2 vols., London, 1718. 
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other in current literary judgmeot. During the reign of Pope 
and AddisoR) riie scurrilous assailant of the first, and tho mote 
courteous hut in part severe censor of the second, was naturally 
regarded as at b«t a grumWing pedant, at worst a worthless 
Zoilus. Tlic critics of the Bomantic school were not likely to 
be much aUmcled by Dennis. More reeently, fiomething of a 
reaction has taken place in his favour ; and it has become not 
unusual to discover in him, if not exactly a Longinus or a 
Coleridge, yet a serious and weU*equippcd critic, who actually 
anticipated not a little that attcr-criticism has had to say.* 

That this more chnritablo view is not entirely without founda- 
tion may be at once admitted. As compared with Ryraer, in 
^ whoso company he too often finds himself in modern 
appreciation, Dennis shows, indeed, pretty well He 
very seldom — perhaps nowhere — exhibits that crass insensibility 
to poetry which distinguishes "the worst critic who ever 
lived.** One of his earliest and not bia worst pieces, The /m- 
parliof Cniie of lC9;i, an answer to Itymer himself, points 
out with acuteness and vigour that "Tom the Second” would 
ruin the English stage if he had bis way, and even approaches 
the solo causeway of criticism across the deep by advancing the 
argument that the circumstances of tho Qrcck drama were per- 
fectly difierent from those of the KnglisJi.* Yet olrcady there 
are danger-signals. That the piece (which includes a Letter to 
a Friend and some dialogues) contains a great deal of clumsy 
jocularity, does not much matter. But wlien we find Dennis 
devoting sorao of this jocularity to Antigone’s lamentalton over 
her death unwedded, wo feel sadly that tho man who can wntc 
tbua is scarcely to be trusted on tlie spirit of poetry. And the 
admission that Rymer'a censnres of Slmkespeare are '* in most 
ol tbo particulars ser^’ sensible and just" is practically ruinous.* 

^ uaoD^ others. n«rrn*ineliiii, •douvr •« Uie n<<xd$\ (*. »«;>«, 
*7>. «» Tel U ii ioiemtbg lo flnJ pp, tiS, 137 notec] 
tUl Ih* pMMfe ot Dennii to w|i»ch » Although Denau’e fun ia heavy 
\ii» ywegyrut per* Iho nogle Aoa enough, there »re some inUrMtmg 
♦■gnsJ hoDwr cf eitrsrt in »a sppeB. twche^Mthu- •'Portflheaunotelty 
iit U pmly ellJaJ s it U nil on " tb* in KogUnd, retaemLer] is not so well 
lWT««i .{uestion.- u CUrel; sod iniox.ccles 

llw Drjdeu l«t 1,1s CsmUidg* sooner.’' (See note st end ofchsptrr ] 
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Dennis’s ans^ver to Collier is a little later ^ bnt still earlier 
tlian most of his better knovrn work ; and it is very characteristic 
of his manner, vrhich has not often, I think, been exactly 
described. As elsewhere, so in this tract, which is entitled 
The Usefulness of the Stage to the Happiness of Mankind, to 
Government and to UcUgion, Dennis is nncompromisingly 
ethical ; but lie had. here the excuse that Collier, to whom 
he was replying, had taken the same line. There is less excuse 
here or elsewhere for his method. This is to make a loud 
clatter of assertions, arranged in a kind of pseudological order, 
which seems to have really deceived the author, and may 
possibly have deceived some of his readers, into believing it 
syllogistic and conclusive. Dennis is very great at the word 
"must.” "As Poetry is an Art it must be an imitation of 
nature ’’-and so forth ; seldom shall you find so many "musts ” 
anywhere as in Dennis, save perhaps in some of his modem 
analogues. Like all who argue in this fashion, he becomes 
unable to distinguish fact and his own opinion. ■ Collier, for 
instance, had quoted (quite correctly) Seneca’s denunciation of 
the Stage. To which Dennis replies, “It is not likely that 
Seneca should condemn the drama, . . , since ... he wrote 
plays himself.” That the identity of the philosopher and the 
dramatist is not certain does not matter; the characteristic 
thing is the setting of probability against fact. But with 
Dennis hectoring assertion is everything. “ It cannot possibly 
be conceived that so reasonable a diversion as the drama can 
encourage or incline men to so unreasonable a one as gaming or 
so brutal a one as drunkenness.” With a man who thinks this 
an argument, argument is impossible 

The fact is that, though he has, as has been admitted, a cer- 
tain advantage over Pvvmer, Lord Derby’s observation that "He 

^ It appeared in the very year of paged, 
the S/iort rino {1G9S). I have a reprint = Tliis U from the Adrancerzeni and 

of it^ issued m.any years later (1725), which contains its author's 

but long before Deuma's death, to- full definition of Poetry itself — not the 
gether with The Adi'ancGment and Re- worst of such definitions. ** Poetrv is 
fomation of Modem Poetry and the an Imitation of Xature by a pathclio 
tragedy of Ritialdo and ArTnida^ all and numerous speech.*’ 
separately titled, but continuously 
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I may so say) wrong -mindedness appear in a very different 
work, the Bencvrlcs on tlie Hapo of (he Lock} I do not refer to 
Dennis's mere scurrilities about "A? — ^e” and the like. But 
On part of the piece is quite serious criticism. Few of 

“ MaMnes." ug in modem times care much for the “ machinery ” 
of this brilliantly artificial poem; but fewer would think of 
objecting to it on Dennis’s grounds. Machines, it seems, 
must be — 

i. Taken from the religion of the Poet’s country. 

ii. Allegorical in their application. 

iii. Corresponding though opposed to each other. 

iv. Justly subordinated and proportioned. 

And Pope’s machines, we are told, fail in all these respects. 

Now, putting the fourth ground aside as being a mere matter 
of opinion (and some who are not fervent Papists think the 
machines of the ifape very prettily and cleverly arranged in 
their puppet-show way), one may ask Dennis “Who on earth 
told you so 1 ’’ in respect of all the others. And if he alleged 
(as he might) this or that sixteenth or seventeenth century 
authority, "And who on earth told him so ? and what authority 
had the authority ? Why should machines be taken only from 
the religion of the country ? Why should they be allegorical ? 
Why should Machine Dick on the one side invariably nod to 
Machine Harry on the other?” And even if some sort of 
answer be forthcoming, “Why should the poet not do as he 
please if he succeeds thereby in giving the poetic pleasure ? ” 
To which last query of course neither Dennis nor any of his 
school could return any answer, except of the kind that requires 
bell, book, and candle. 

Nor would he have hesitated to use this, for he is a rule- 
critic of the very straitest kind, a " Tantivy ’’ of poetic Divine 
ffi'! general Fight. In his three chief books of abstract criticism * 
theory gf he endeavours to elaborate, with Longinus in part 

^ for code, and with Milton for example, a noble 

indeed, and creditable, but utterly arbitrary and hopelessly 


^ London, 1728. 

® Tlte Advancement and Heformalion 
0 / Poetry, 1701 ; A Large Account of 


the Taste in Poetry, nest year; and 
Grounds of Criticism in Poetry, 1704. 
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IHTOW theory of imetry m necamrily religious, aud m hawng 
lor its sole real end the telormalion of the inind, by a sort of 
enlarged Aristotelian Jattursis as to spirit, and by attention 
to the strict lairs of Ihs art in form. Poetical Justjce was a 
kind of mediate divinity to Dennis: as ive have seen, he up- 
braided Shakespearo tor the want of it; he remonstrated, in 
Ibo Spictator, No. 5d8, and olsewherc, with Addison tor taking 
too little account of it, part at least of his enthusiasm for 
jniton comes from Milton’s avowed intention to make his 
|)Ocm 8 lljeodjcy. 

A noWc error ! let it be repeated. TrJih no hint or shadow of 
sarcasm or of irreverence; but a fatal error as well. That 
roclT}’, lihc all things human. Uvea and moves and has its 
being In God. the present writer believes as fervently and 
unhesitatingly as any Platonic philosopher or any Patristic 
thcolc^anj and he wordd cheeriuMy incur the wrath of 
Ssavonarola by applying the epithet "divine,” m its fullest 
meaning, not merely to tragedy and epic and hymn, bat to 
song of wine and of love. But this is not what BennU meant 
at all. ife meant tliat Poetry is to have a deBnitely religious, 
deBnitely moral purywie— not that it is and tends of itself 
necessarily ad vtajorem JOn gloriam, but that we are to shape 
it according to what our theological ond ethical ideas of 
glory of God are. Tin's way easily comes bad poetry, not at all 
e.^«^ygood; and it excludes poetic varieties which may be as 
good as the beat written m otedrence to it, and better. More- 
over, putting Dennis’s notion of the end of Poetry together with 
his notion of its method or art (which latter is to be adjusted 
to same at least of the straitest classical precepts), we can easily 
comprehend, and coaid easily have anticipated, the narrow in- 
tolerance and the hectonng pedantry which he shows towards 
all who follow not him. In a new sense— not so very different 
Irom the old medieval one, though put with no raediEval 
glamour, and by an exponent full of eighteenth-century pro- 
Mism, yet desutute of erghtecnth-ceniury neatness and con- 
cinnhy— Poetry becomes a part of theology ; and the mere 
jrritableness ot the man of letters is aggravated into the odtwm 
Bad poets (that is to say. bad according to 
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Dentiis) are not merely faulty artists but vriclced men; of this 
JDeunis is sure. “And when a man is sure,” as he himself 
somewhere naively observes, “ tis his duty to spealr with a 
modest assurance.” We know, from examples more recent 
than poor Dennis, that, when a man is thus minded, his assur- 
ance is very apt to eat up his modesty, taking his charity, 
his good manners, and some other things, as condiments to the 
meal. 

Dennis and Addison, though the latter did not escape the 
absolute impartiality of the former’s carping, were on terms of 
mutual respect which, considering all things, were 
Addum. During the latter part of his 

rather short lifetime Addison, it is hardly necessary to say, 
enjoyed a sort of mild dictatorship in Criticism as in other 
departments of literature; and bis right to it was scarcely 
disputed till near the close of the century, though Johnson 
knew tljat he was not deep, and tells us that, in his own last 
days, it was almost a fashion to look down on Addisonian 
criticism. If, like others, he was displaced by the Homantic 
revi%'al, he received more lenient treatment than some, in virtue 
partlj' of his owu general moderation, partly of his championship 
of ililton. Yet while .hri priginalJiterary gifts re covered hig h 
place during the nineteenth century, his criticism has often 
been considered to possess scarcely more than histbric intereit, 
and has sometimes been rather roughly handled-rrfor instance, 
by Sir Matthew Arnold. But a recent writer,^ by arguing that 
Addison’s treatment of the Imagination, as a separate faculty, 
introduced a new principle into criticism, has at any rate 
claimed for him a position which, if it could be granted, 
would seat him among the very greatest masters of the art, 
with Aristotle and Longinus among his own forerunners. As 
usual let us, before discussing these various estimates, see what 
Addison actually did as a critic.- 
His d€but as such was not fortunate. He was, it is true, only 

^ ' Mr W. BmU WorsfoM in his Pn'n- a Terv interesting and valuaWe essay. 
cipUt oj Criticitm (London, IS97). I - The most convenient edition of 
hone th.-)l nothing which, in a politely Addison’s JVorlrs is that of Bohn, trith 
conlroTtrsi.ii tone, I may have to eay Hurd’s editorial matter and n good deal 
here, will be taken as disparagement of more (London, 6 toIs., 186'2). 
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Jhree*and-tn-entj when at “dearest ILirry's" request (that is to 
say Mr Harry SacheverDU’s) he undertook an Account 
greatest English Toets} In IG94 nobody, ex* 
loowo Eng* cept Dr3‘dea, could be expected to write very good 
li»iiP(P*tt. gg jjjg poetical qualities of this verse- 

esny need not bo hardly dwelt upon, or indeed considered 
at all. We may take it, os if it were prose, for the matter 
only. And thus c onsidered, it must surely be thought one of 
the worst examples o! the j)crk and tasteless ignorance of its 
school. Belori^'owley nobody but Chaucer and Spenser is 
. ' TT”“' ; • • • • grotesque. 

; ■ ■ ■ dng at the 

; ■ • ■ IGOO.and 

‘ . ‘ " * ' ' 

them at all, wi th his eyes shot. Tlie Chaucer section reads as 
jf it wcwT'descnliDg A C. Merry Tales or the Jests of George 
r<ele. Whero Dryden, if he did not understand Chaucer's 
versification, aml'niissed some of his poetry, could see much even 
of that, and almost all tho^hitmour, the grace, the aweetness^the*' 
“ 0^‘s*plenty ” of life and eharnc tctJhat_Chnuc er^ has^,Addiaon 
te es nothing but a n]efr}'*andrcw of_Jhe day bef ore yes terday.* 

Ra ♦/«, »i - — n ... -t r ex quisite v ersifica* 

• his voluptuous beauty*^ 

I es nothing but a tedious 

a lji^ry o f 'improbable adventurcsT and objects to the “dull 
moral “ whic h ••lie s too plain bclo^^ much as Temple had 
doa^ bffor^ilraT^ CowIcyTSIifion, and Waller are mentioned 
next, in at least asserted chronological order. Cowley is “a 
mighty genius" full of beauties and fnujis, 

“ tVho more had pleued )taO be plrnxed os Im«,* 

‘ It U till vt> ti« never ' “In r*»o h* )tiU In bu uaf.oluheO 

foWjbAl fUi, uv] tJut, M ro;>« toU 

Sstrec*. I# okO Wm»eU la oil it "• Awl triM lo mike l.»« rea<!rrt Uuijli in 
f-ar Uii.n{r,’ *i,'l ndcjittM U.»l nun.’* 

» 5 >Ai ef Mint of It* yneu enlj *'ou • •’llli a'ml lay *o l«rt that It lint 
No* *h«, I'pp, to tb* effect " (A.» on /’o , id <20. fd tii, 

Aa-U-e’icr^it Jt j, pot tie *«p.} lorfrod (t Ii»ji bms *«g7*it«l 

*• -.»» Mtl. It u eriiieoco, nsd cf tlutt A'{>li<nn'> «l«W to Tm^Iahmii 
Uo •tri.oE**t not cecSerO to U-u. 
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but who is a perfect “ milky way” of brilliancy, and has made 
Pindar himself “ take a nobler flight.” Milton alterMtely strikes 
Addison with awe, rapture, and shock at^his politico. He" ” 

“ Betrays a bottom odious to the sight.” 

So we turn to Waller, who is not only “ courtly ” but “ moves 
our passion," (what a pity that he died too soon to “ rehearse 
Maria’s charms ” !) to Eoscommon, who “ makes even Eules a 
noble poetry,” and Denham, whose Cooper’s Hill ” we, must,” 
of course, not “forget.” “Great Dryden” is then, not un- 
happily, though not quite adequately, celebrated, and the line 
on his Muse — 

“ She wears all dresses, and she charms in all,” 

is not only neat, but very largely true. When Dryden shall 
decay, luckily there is harmonious Congreve : and, if Addison 
were not tired with rhyming, he would praise (he does so at 
some length) noble Montague, who directs his artful muse to 
Dorset, 

“ In numbers such as Dorset’s self might use,” — 

as to which all that can be said is that, if so, either the verses 
of Montague or the verses of Dorset referred to are not those 
that have come down to us under the names of the respective 
authors. 

To dwell at all severely on this luckless production of a 
young University wit would be not only unkind but uncritical. 
It shows that at this time Addison knew next to nothing ' 
about the English literature not of his own day, and judged 
very badly of what he pretended to know. 

The prose works of his middle period, the Discourse on 
Medals and the Remarlcs on Italy, are very fully illustrated 
from the Latin poets — the division of literature that Addison 
knew best but indulge hardly at all in literary criticism. It 
was not till the launching of the Tatler, by Steele and Swift, 
provided him with his natural medium of utterance, that 

• proposes to give an aecount of of fact, mentions nobody but Spenser 
all tbo Muse possessed” between between Chaucer and Cowley. 

Chaucer and Dryden ; and, ns n matter 
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Addison Imcama critical. Tliis periodical itself, and the less 
knosrn ones that followed the Sptetalor, all contain exorcises in 
this character; but it is to the Spfetator that men look, and 
look rightly, for Addison's credentials in the character of a 
critic. Tlic Tatltr Essays, such as the rather well known papers 
on Tom Folio and Ned Softly, tliose in the Guardian, the good* 
natured puff of Torn D’Urfey, drc., are not so much 
SjwHrtitor serious and delibemto literary criticisms, as applica- 
jQ subjects more or less literary, of the 
peculiar method of gently malicious censorship, of laughing 
castigation in manners and morels, which Addison carried to 
such perfection in all the middle relations of life. Not only 
nro the Sptdalor articles far more numerous and far more 
vreighty, but wo hovo hU own authority for regarding them os, 
in some mcAsnro at least, written on a deliberate system, and 
divisible into three groups. Tlic first of those groups consists 
of the early papers on True and False Wjt, and of essays on 
the stage. The second contains the famous and elaborate crili* 
clsm of Milton with other things, and the third, tlie still later, 
still more serious, anti stUl more ambitious, scries on the 
rieasurcs of the Imagination. Addison is looking b.ick from 
the beginning of this last when be gives the general de*cnp* 
tion,^ and it la quite possible that the complete trilogy was 
not in his mind when ho began the 5rst group But there is 
regular development in it, and whether we agree or not with 
Mr Worefoid’s extremely high estimate of the third division, 
it is quite certain that the wholo collection— of some thirty 
or forty essays— <Ioc8 clearly exhibit iJiat increasing sense of 
what criticism nieans, which is to be observed in almost all 
good critics. For criticism is, on tho one hand, an nrl in 
which there are so few manuals or inislworthy short summaries 
—it is one which depends so much more on reading and know- 
ledge than any creative art — and, above alJ, u is necess-nry to 
make so many mistakes in it before one conics right, that, 

• la th* tut ct ^P- <riu« to » tutfr, as-l *1 aad* wilh 

T!t« •bole bu bf«a occaf'W ^ thu Mil th» fremuo ul Ui* 

Uiovjl.u on Tut# *Sii CriU««»s tt •• lousiMtlon " Ijujt (* oi m., 
tvcUiM tt* rxreUrat «>n][urui>ii el • in, 393>. 
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proTaably, not one single example can be found of a critic of 
importance who was not a much better critic when he left off 
than when he began. 

In Group One^ Addison is still animated by the slightly 
desultor}’ spirit of moral satire, which has been referred to 
On Trui and above ; and, though fifteen or sixteen years have 
FaUt Wit. passed since the Aecouni, he does not seem to be 
so entirely free as we might wish from the crude sciolism, 
if not the sheer ignorance, of the earliest period. He is 
often admirable: his own humour, his taste, almost perfect 
within its own narrow limits, and his good sense, made that 
certain beforehand. But he has somewhat overloaded it with 
unduly artificial allegory, the ethical temper rather over- 
powers the literary, and there is not a little of that arbitrary 
“ blackmarking ” of certain literary things which is one of the 
worst faults of neo-classic criticism. The Temple of Dulness 
is built (of course) “ after the Gothic manner,” and the image of 
the god is dressed “ after the habit of a monk.” Among the 
idolatrous rites and implements are not merely rebuses, ana- 
grams, verses arranged in artificial forms, and other things a 
little childish, though perfectly harmless, but acrostics — trifles, 
perhaps, yet trifles which can be made exquisitely graceful, 
and satisfying that desire for mixing passion with playful- 
ness which is not the worst affection of the human heart.' 

He had led up to this batch, a few weeks earlier, by some 
cursory remarks on Comedy, which form the tail of a more 
On Tragedy. examination of Tragedy, filling four or five 

numbers," Eeaders who have already mastered the 
general drift of the criticism of the time before him, will 
scarcely need any long pr6cis of his %dews, which, moreover, are 
in everybody s reach, and could not possibly be put more 
readably. _^pdejm tragedies, he thinks, excel those of Greece 
.and Eome in the intri^cy"and disposition 'of 'the Table, but 
fail short in the moral, ^e objects to rhyme (ex^pfairend- 
couplet or two), and, ^ough he thinks the stylejjf our tragedies 
superior to the sentiment, finds the former, - especially in 
Shakespeare, defaced by “sounding phrases, hard metaphors, 
> Sp. 5S-63. s Sp 3 P^ 40 _ 42.' 44, 45.- ' 
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ifj(l forced eTpreMions." This is still moro thc cn^a in U'c, 
**■ ** “ thing liint llic 
^arttctera in l^ntice Prtse rud aliould bo trnHora mid jp(*J)cIi, 
Pt>cTic iub Uco (this was what shocked Detitiis), as Rcneml/y 
nnderatood, la mtlicr absu rd, and qaito unnecessary. And t!io 
tDgi-comedy, winch is the product ^~t}ic TiDgliiii theatre, is 
"one of tlio most monstrous ins'cntions tljat ever entered into n 
poot^HiougHL" 'You '* rnight as svell weave tJio ndrentures o'f 
AauSTand lludibma into one poem" (and, indeed, otio might 
find Bomo relief in this, aa far <ia the adventures of ACnens nro 
concemedj. Tragedies are not overi tojiave a doub fe plot. 
Hants, and especially luipiotia rants, arc b.id. D.irkencil atngca, 
clslioratc accnerT_nnd dresses, Iroopa of supers, &c., arc os bad; 
b'lla, ghosta, thunder, and lightning still worse. "Of all our 
tneihods el moving pity and terror, there is none so absurd and 
barbwus aa the^dreadful butchering of 'oho another” tlioogh 
all deaths oa the stage are not to bo forbidden. 

Kow, it is'n^t di/GcuIt to charoetcriac the criticism whicli 
appears in th(s first group, atrengthened, if anybody cares, by a 
few isolated examples. It contains a great deal of common 
*en*e and good ordinary titste; many of the things that it 
reprehends are really wrong, and most cf what it praiseo in 
good in a way. But the critic has as yet no guiding tlicory, 
except what he thinks he has gathered from Aristotle, and has 
certainly gathered from Horace, plu* Common t}en«« itself, 
with, as is the case with all Kngliah critics of this age, a gf^id 
deal from his French predecessors, especially I>? Boswi and 
B^uhoora. IVliicli borrowing, while it leads him into numerous 
mifior error?, leads him into two great ones — his denuuciaitoiis 
of iragt-coocdy, and of the double plot- lie is, moreov'-r, 
iffeotially arbitrary: bis criticism will seldom sLsnd the op* 
pVicaticn of the“^^’by?'’ the "y/yrfs/" end a liarsh judge might, 
la tome yJoeej, say that it is not taore arbitrary than ignorant 
The Second Group.* or Miltonic batch, with whicfi mar l>e 

^ W«a b Sf^SfT, ts4 IS t!> «•».'>• tfc-V* t/t iIjiM. ril. t/r 

tf ttr ta li*t (.f Xf exvt 

t'T CMj ««rU. t» cart •>?«» rrjr/iv^Ai v{ |b* A/v*. 

«-v« tf W tvsM bs^a * 5 ;*, I*i7), 
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taken its “ moon,” the partly playful but more largely serious 
cxctiuBTi of Ohcvy Chase, is much the best known, and 
On Milion. generally ranked as the most important 

exhibition of Addison’s critical powers. It is not, however, out 
of paradox or desire to be singular that it will be somewhat 
briefly discussed liere. By the student of Addison it cannot be 
too carefully studied ; for the historian of criticism it has indeed 
high importance, but importance which can be very briefly 
summed up, and which requires no extensive analysis of the 
eighteen distinct essays that compose the Miltonic group, or 
the two on Okev^ Chase, The critic liere takes for granted — 
and knows or assumes that his readers will grant — two general 
positions : — 

1. The Aristotelian -Horatian view of poetry, with a few of 
the more commonplace utterances of Longinus, supplies the 
orthodox theory of Poetics. 

2. The ancients, especially Homer and Virgil, supply the most 
perfect examples of the orthodox practice of poetry. 

These things posed, he proceeds to examine Chevy Chase at 
some, Faradise lost at great, length by their aid; and dis- 
covers in the ballad not a few, and in the epic very great and 
very numerous, excellences. As Homer does this, so Milton 
does that; such a passage in Virgil is a more or less exact 
analogue to such another in Paradise Lost. Aristotle says this, 
Horace that, Longinus the third thing ; and you will find the 
dicta capitally exemplified in such aud such a place of Milton’s 
works. To men who accepted the principle — as most, if not all, 
men did — the demonstration was no doubt both interesting aud 
satisfactory ; and though it certainly did not start general ad- 
miration of Milton, it stamped that admiration with a comfort- 
able seal of official orthodoxy. But it is actually more anti- 
quated than Dryden, in assuming that the question whether 
ililton wrote according to Aristotle is coextensive with the 
question whether he wrote good poetry. 

The next batch is far more important. 

What are the Pleasures of the Imagination ? It is of the 
flist moment to observe Addison's e.xact definition.* Sight is 

* 411, cd. cit., iii. 894. 
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U;c "Bcase which furnishes the imegiirntjon with its ideas; fo 
that b}' the ‘Pleasures of the Irangination * or 
'^ktnnru PaHCj*, whicli I shnll 080 promiscuously, I here 
. mean such as arise from visiblo objects, either whc‘n 
/otfljiBoiKJii, actuall/ in our viea*, or svJjen wo call 

up their ideas into our minds ly paiolings, statues, descriptions, 
or any the like occasion." Wo can have no images not thus 
furnished, though they may be altered and compounded by 
imagination itself. To make this <juito sure, be repeats tliat ho 
means only such pleasures os thus orise. He then proceeds, at 
some length, to argue for the innocence and rclincment of such 
pleasures, their usefulness, and so on ; and further, to discuss 
the causes or origins of ple.i3nro in sight, which lie finds to bo 
three— greatness, uncommonness, and beauty. The pleasant* 
ness of llicso is assigned to aucli and auch wUo and good 
purposes o! the Creator, with a reference to the great modern 
discoveries of Mr Locke's Essay. 

Addison thou goes on to consider the sources of entertain* 
went to the imagination, and decides that, for the purpose, • 
is ver y inferior to nature, thoug^i ^th rise in value as each 
borrows from' the other. He adduces, in illnsiration, an odd 
rococo mixture of sccno-painting and reflection of actual objects 
nhich ho once saw (p. -tOl). Italian and Ercncli gardens arc 
next praised, in opposition to the old formal Kughsh style, and 
mturally trained trees to the productions of the ars iopiaria; 
uhiic a very long digression is made to greatness in Archiicc- 
Itire, illustrated by Ibis remark (p. dOO), “ Let any one reflect on 
the disposition of mind iu which he finds himself nt his first 
entrance into tlic Pantheon nt Home, . . . and consider how 
httlc in proportion ho w afTccled with the inside of a Gothic 
raihedTal, though it be five times larger th.a« the other/’ the 
reaion being ” the greatness of the manner in the one, and the 
uicanness in tho other.” 


So the "secondary’' pleasures of the iuiagiiiatiou — tc., those 
compounded and mauufactored by memory— are illnatrated by 
the arts of sculpture and pointing, with o good pass.*igc on 
descrifAion generally, whence he turns to the Cartesian doctrine 
ef the assodalioD of ideas, and shows vet)’ ingeniously how the- 
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poet may avail himself of this. Next comes a curious and often 
just analysis of the reasons of pleasure in description — how, for 
instance, he likes Milton’s. Paradise. better ..than. Jiis Hel l, he- . 
cause bnmstone and sulphur are not so refr eshing to the 
Tmagination ,as beds of flowers and wildern^ses of sweets. 
Or we may like things because they " raise a secret ferment 
in the mind,” either directly, or so as to arouse a feeling of relief 
by comparison, as when we read of tortures, wounds, and deaths. 
Moreover, the poet may improve Nature. Let oranges grow 
wild, and roses, woodbines, and jessamines flower at the same 
time. As for “ the fairy way of writing ” ^ — that is to say, the 
supernatural — it requires a very odd turn of mind. We do it 
better than most other nations, because of our gloominess and 
melancholy of temper. Shakespeare excels everybody else in 
touching “ this weak superstitious part” of his read eFs~imagiha - 
tion. The glorifying of the imagination, however, is by no means 
confined to the poet. In good historians we “ see ” everything. 
None more gratify the imagination than the authors of the 
new philosophy, astronomers, microscopists. This (No. 420) is 
one of Addison’s most ambitious passages of writing, and the 
whole ends (421) with a peroration excellently hit off. 

It is upon these papers mainly that Mr Worsfold^ bases 
his high eulogium of Addison as “ the first genuine critic,” the 
first “ who added something to the last word of Hellenism,” 
the bringer of criticism “ into line with modern thought,” the 
establisher of “ a new principle of poetic appeal.” Let us, as 
uncontroversially as possible, and without laying any undue 
stress on the fact that Mr Worsfold practically omits Longinus 
altogether,® stick, in our humdrum way, to the facts. 

In the first place, supposing for the moment that Addison 
uses “imagination” in our full modern sense, and supposing, 
••secondly, for the moment also, that he assigns the appeal to the 
imagination as the special engine of the poet, is this an original 
discovery of his ? By no means : there are many loci of former 

' This phrase is originally Dryden’s pp. 55-93. 

(dedication to King Arthnr, viii. 136, ’ Students of the Stagirite may be 

ed. cit.), who, however, has “kind” almost equally surprised to find Aria- 
iur way. totle regarded as mainly, if not wholly, 

- Op. cit., pp. 93-107, and more largely a critic of Form as opposed to Thought. 
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writers to negative this — there is one that is fatal. And this 
is no more recondite a thing than the famous Shakespearian 
description of 

“ The lunatic, the lorer, and the poet," 


**Of all compact,* 

with what follows. But this is a mere question of property, 
plagiarism, suggestion; and such questions are at best the exer- 
cises of literary holiday-makers, at the worst the business of 
pedants and of fools. 

A more important as well as a more dangerous question is 
this. Dou Addison make ** the appeal to the imagination ” the 
test of poetry ? It can only be answered that, by his own 
explicit words, he does nothing of the kind. If he advances 
anything, it is that the appeal to the imagination is the appeal - 
of art generally— of prose (even of sciennfic) literary art as well 
as of poetr)', of painting, acnlptore, architecture, as well as of 
literature. In doing this he does a good thing- be does some- 
thing notable in the history of general esthetics; -but in so far 
as literature, and especially poetry, is concerned, he scarcely 
goes as far as Longinus in the well-known passage,^ though lio 
works out his doctnne at much greater length, and with assist- 
ance from Descartes and Locke. 

But the most important and the most damaging question of 
all is this, “Are not Addison and his panegyrist using words in 
equivocal senses? Does Imagination in Addison's mouth bear 
the meaning which we, chiefly since Coleridge’s day, atlarh J-' 
the word? Does it even mean what it meant to 
much more what it meant to Shakespeare?" 

I have no hesitation in answering the two latUT 
with an absolute and unhesitating "Nof" 

It seems indeed axtraordinary that, in fis? 
most careful and explicit limitations, any fw 
himself into thinking that even the 
sonian Imaginations are identical — ~ 

Imagination is the supreme facu’:j; a*-' 


> De fnUu 
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Fancy snperioT to fact, not merely compounding and refining 
upon, but altogether superseding and almost scorning, i_deas of 
sensation, -which -we mean by the word, and which Philostratus 
or Apollonius® partly glimpsed. Addison tells us — tells us over 
and over again — that all the ideas and pleasures of the imagin- 
^ ation are pleasures of sense, and, what is more, that they are all 
pleasures of one sense — Sight. Why he should have limited 
himself in this singular manner it is hard to say ; except that 
he was evidently full of Locke when he wrote, and, indeed,, 
almost entirely under the influence of the Essay. That he had 
a contempt for music is elsewhere pretty evident; and this 
probably explains his otherwise inexplicable omission of the 
supplies and assistance given to Imagination by Hearing. His 
morality, as well as old convention, excluded Touch, Taste, and 
Smell as low and gross, though no candid philosophy could help 
acknowledging the immense influence exercised upon Imagina- 
tion by at least the first and the last — ^Taste, because the most 
definite, being perhaps the least imaginative of all. But the 
fact that he does exclude even these senses, and still more 
rigidly excludes everything but Sense, is insuperable, irremov- 
able, ruthless. Addison may have been the first modern critic 
to work out the appeal of art to the pleasures and ideas furnished 
by the sense of sight. He is certainly nothing more. 

But is he therefore to be ignored, or treated lightly, because 
of this strange overvaluation of him ? Certainly not. Though 
His general means a very great critic, he is a useful, an 

critical interesting, and a representative one. He represents 
“ the classical attitude tempered, not merely by good 

sense almost in quintessence, but by a large share of tolerance 
and positive good taste, by freedom from the more utterly 
ridiculous pseudo-Aristotelianisms, and by a wish to extend a 
concordat to everything good even if it be not " faultless.” In 
his -Account he is evidently too crude to be very censurable ; in 
his first group of essays much of his censure is just. . The 
elaborate vindication of Milton, though now and for a long 

' It would be unfair to lay too much thing tell-tale iji' it. 
stress on Ills identification of Imagina- = See Hist. CHt., i. llS S 2 ., and the 
lion and Fancy ; but there is some- present volume, p. 9, note 2. 
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lime past mereXv & cutioslvy, is agtvin IvvU ot gowi sense, >Jis 
pln)s (if not altogether accoitling to knowledge) a real liking 
for real poetic goodness, and had an inestiniablo e(Tect in keep- 
icg at least one poet of the better time privileged and jvDpular 
with readers Ihrowghoub IbeKigbtcenlh Century. As lor the 
essay on the Pleasures of tho Imagination, the fact that it has 
been wrongly praised need not in the least interforo with a 
cordial estimate of its real merits. It is not an cpoch-innkiiig 
contribution to literary criticism; it is rather oiic-suied, and 
strangely limited in range, Ihit it is about the first attempt 
at a general theory of msthetics in Engiisli; it is a most in- 
leresling, and o very early, cxawplo of tliat application of 
common - sense philosophy to abstract subjects which 7/)cko 
taught to the English eighteenth century; and many of its 
remarks arc valuable and correct Moreover, it did actually 
serve, for those who could not, or who did not, read I.onginus, 
as a corrective to pure fotm-criUcism, to Bysshe with his rigid 
ten syllables, to bare good sense and conventional rule. Its 
Imagination was still only that whicli supplies Images, and was 
strangely cramped besides ; but it was better than meco cor- 
rectness, mere decency, inero stop-wolcl), 

Between Addison and Pope, Steele, Atterbury, and Swift 
call for notice. Steele has liltlo for iis.> Thcro are few things 
inoTO curious than the almost entire abstinence from 
any expression, in tho slightest degree really critical, 
to be found in the eulogy of Spenser, which ho generously enough 
inserted ill ,5)?. 640 to express "his passion for that charming 
author." The numerous friends whom ho has so justly won for 
himself may perhaps insist that there is criticism of tho best in 
this very phrase ; and (hat tho rather rash encomium on the 
poet‘8 " old words " as being " oil truly Englisli '* la balanced by 
the justice of tho reference to hh“ exquisite numbers." But tho 
fact is that Steele had neither the knowledge, nor the patience, 
nor the coolness for critical work. 

* n«rr lUtneUtt*, cp. cil «up,p.lOS, ta»nllci»rtw” Steola't Umperiment 
elsewlitM, thlnV* much more wm undoubt«<nr llomantic, And both 
highly o( Stwla tluw I do, And e»eo la wm/a And (’I"?* be djAplAjed U{ 
aakf* him a beture Ri». but h« wm not really critical. 
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Atterbury gives rather more. He was himself a man of 
great intellectual power, a scholar, an eloquent and delicate 
writer, and possessed independent taste enough to 
Aucrbunj. fervently at a time when Addison 

nad not yet made it wholly orthodox to admire that poet at all, 
and when most Tories detested him. But his observations on 
Waller^ are the very quintessence of pseudodoxy, as to that re- 
spectable person ; and, by a curious combination, though Waller 
is a rhymer confirmed and complete, Atterbury joins with his 
admiration for him an antipathy to rhyme — "this jingling 
kind of poetry,” " this troublesome bondage, as Mr Milton well 
calls it.” As for this we need say little ; the danger lay not 
there. But it lay in the direction of such remarks as that 
“ English came into Waller’s hands like a rough diamond he 
polished it first,” that, “ for aught I know, he stands last as well 
as first in the list of refiners” [imagine the excellent Waller as 
be-all and end-all of English 1], that “ verse before Waller was 
" downright prose tagged with rhyme,” &c., &c. Once more let 
our impatience of this talk not be ignorant — as is the impatience 
of those who nowadays cannot see music in Dryden, poetry 
in Pope, “ cry ” and clangour now and then even in persons 
like Langhorne and Mickle. He expressed an opinion ; but in 
expressing it he showed this same ignorance from which we 
should abstain. Instead of pointing out that Waller intro- 
duced a different kind of music, he insisted that Waller substi- 
tuted music for discord : instead of saying that he introduced a 
new fashion of cvitting the diamond, he would have it that the 
diamond was merely rough before. This was the culpa, the 
maxima culpa of eighteenth -century criticism, and Atterbury 
illustrates and shares it.^ 

The critical work of Swift s is much more important, and 

* In his Preface to the Second Part Pope, n-s they are so numerous. As to 
of the Poms (1690). IPori's, Scott’s Swift is much inferior 

- Of course he might, to some ex- to his Dryden ; but in Pope’s case tlie 
tent, have sheltered himself under edition of the late Mr Elwin and Jlr 
Dryden’s own authority for all this. Gourtliopo is not likely soon to be 

= I have thought it useless to give superseded. The very useful “Bohn" 
references to particular editions of the cd. of Swift’s Prose in 12 vols. was 
better known writings of Swift and completed in 1908. 
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certain kinds of destructive criticism, and even in certain kinds 
■of what may be called destructive-constructive, the author will 
be able to accomplish almost anything that he is likely to try. 

Though the Tale of a Tub is less ostensibly bookish, it shows 
'even greater purely critical power ; for the power of the Battle 
The Tale is mainly that of a consummate craftsman, who can 
of a Tub. accomplish by sheer craftsmanship whatsoever his 
Ihand findeth to do. In the Tale the crusade against bad 
writing and bad writers, which Swift carried on more or less for 
the whole of his middle and later years, and in which he enlisted 
Addison and Pope, Arbuthnot and Gay, is all but formally pro- 
claimed, and is most vigorously waged with or without pro- 
clamation. In the “ Dedication to Somers ” the sword is being 
something more than loosened in the sheath ; it flashes out in 
" The Bookseller to the Pieader ” ; it is doing sanguinary work in 
the great “ Epistle to Prince Posterity ” ; and it has .only momen- 
tary rests in the “ Preface ” and the " Induction ” : while there 
is hardly a section of the main text in which the quarters of 
Grub Street are not beaten up, and the Conclusion is even as 
the preludes and the main body. 

A shrewd judge could hardly fail to perceive, from these 
famous twin-books, that a new genius of thoroughly critical 
, character had arisen : but such a iudge might well 

Mmar works. j . i •, . . , 

have doubted how far its exercise could be anything 
but negative. His doubts, as we have already hinted, were 
to be justified. Indirectly, indeed, not merely in the Tatler 
paper above referred to and elsewhere, but by that almost un- 
canny influence ■which he seems to have exerted in' so many 
ways on men only less than himself. Swift had very much to 
do with the rescuing of Style, by the hands of Addison and the 
rest, from the vulgarisation which it was undergoing at the 
close of the seventeenth century, not merely in common writers, 
not merely in the hands of an eccentric like L'Estrange, but in 
those of scholars like Collier and Bentley. But even this was 
a task of destruction rather than of positive construction, and 
lie was always most at home in such tasks. The Meditation on 
a Broomstick and the Tritical Essay, though every good re- 
viewer should know them by heart, and will have but too many 
opportunities of using his knowledge, are delivered with the 
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bttckwnrd.not the forward, speech of the critio; the Proposal- 
for correcting the English. Tongue, which falls io with the Taller 
paper, aims at a sort of stationary state of langaage and litera- 
ture alike, at proscriptions and ostracisings; the Letter to a 
Toung Clergyman and the Essay on JMem Education, though 
both tonch on literature, are exceedingly general in their 
precepts; and though all persons with a true Enghsh apprecia- 
tion oi shameless pans and nUer nonsense must delight in 
The Anliguity of the English Tongue, it cannot be called serious 
criticism. There is more in the Advice to a Young Poet : but 
even here Swift is rather "ruDoing humours” on his subject 
than discussing it in the grave and chaste manner. 

We shall tbeiefoio hardly be wrong if, after excepting the 
literary directions of the nniversal Aatiric in the Tale of 
a Tub, and the usefal but somewhat rudimentary warnings of 
the Toller paper, we see the most characteristic critical work of 
Swift in Mariinus Sorxhlerus and the Pm Bathes, especially 
in the kttet, which, though it be principally attributed to 
Arbuthnot and Pope, is as surely Swiftian in suggestion as if 
the Bean had written and published it alone. Often os it has 
been imitated, and largely os its methods have been drawn 
upon, it has never been surpassed as an Art of General and 
Particular" Slating and the sections on tlie Figures, with the 
immortal receipt for making an epic poem (the full beauty of 
which is lost on those who do not know how appallingly close 
it ia to the approved prescriptions of the best neo-classic critics), 
canncrt be too highly praised. But, once more, the critic is here 
at hangman’s work only: he allows himself neitlier to admire 
nor to love. 

These principles, pat in various ways by writers of more or 
less geaiua for half » century, found what seemed to more than 
Popt. eenerations (always with a few dissidents) some- 
thing like consummate expression in certain well- 
known utterances of Pope. As expression these utterances 
may atiU receive a very high degree of admiration ; as anythin? 
else it is difficult to believe that any turn of fashion, unlws it 
brings with it oblivion for large dbcricts of noble literature can 
teslore them to much authority. Pope, though better read hj-a 
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he seems in his poems, ■was by no means a learned man ■, and it 
is now pretty generally admitted that his intellect was acnte 
rather than powerful. The obstinate superficiality the re- 
duction of everything, even the most recondite problems of 
philosophy, even the most far-ranging questions of erudition, 
to a jury of “ common-sense ” persons, decorated with a little of 
the fashion of the town— which had set in, found in him an 
exponent as competent to give it exquisite expression as he was 
indisposed, and probably incompetent, to deepen or extend its 
scope. He attained early to nearly his full powers, and it does 
not much matter whether the Essay on GHticism was written at 
the age of twenty or at that of twenty-two. He could have 
improved it a little in form, but would hardly have altered it at 
all in matter, if he had written it thirty years later. The 
Imitation of the Epistle of Horace to Augustus, which was 
actually written about that time, is, though superior as verse, 
almost inferior as criticism, and more " out” in fact. The two 
together give a sufficient view of Pope as he wished to be taken 

77 e Letters perfectly fair we must add the 

' critical utterances in his Letters} his Preface to 
Shakespeare, and (with caution of course) the remarks attributed 
to him by Spence. Tlie Preface has received much praise ; and 
has deserved some even from those who follow not Pope gener- 
ally. It would be unfair to blame him for adopting the mixed 
" beauty and fault ” system which had the patronage of great 
names in antiquity, and found hardly even questioners in his 
own time. And it is something that he recognises Shake- 
speare’s power over the passions, the individuality of his 
characters, his intuitive knowledge of the world and of nature. 
He is moderate and sensible on the relations of Shakespeare 
and Jonson ; he has practically said all that is to be said, in an 


‘ Tlie most important of tliese is the 
sentence on Crasli,avr (with whom Pope 
has some points of sympathy), that he 
is wanting in “Resign, form, fable, 
which is the Eoul of poetry,” and 
“exactness or consent of parts, which 
is the body," while he grants him 
“pretty conceptions, fine metaphors. 


glittering expressions, and something 
of a neat cast of Terse, which are pro- 
perly the dress, gems, or loose orna- 
ments" of it. See my friend Mr 
Courthope (in his Zi/e, ed. cit. of the 
TTorX-j, V. 63], with whom, for once, J 
am in ureconcilable disagreement. 
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much notice has been taken by Pope’s biographers, would, of 
itself, show critical interest in a part, and no unnoteworbhy 
part, of literature: and a few of the Spencean salvages bear 
directly upon this. He need not have been ashamed of his 
special liking for Politian’s Ambra : and he was right in think- 
ing Bembo “stiff and unpoetical,” though hardly in joining 
Sadolet with him in this condemnation. We know perfectly 
well why he did not like Eabelais, for which Swift very 
properly scolded him ; indeed, he tells us himself, twice over, 
that “there were so many things” in Master Francis, “in 
which be could not see any manner of meaning driven at,” 
that he could not read him with any patience. This is really 
more tale-telling than the constantly quoted passage about 
Walsh and correctness. For, after all, everybody aspires to be 
correct : only everybody has his own notions of what is correct- 
ness. It is not everybody — and, as we see, it was not the 
great Mr Pope — who could, or can, appreciate nonsense, and 
see how much more sensible than sense the best of it is. It 
would skill but little to go through his isolated judgments : but 
there are one or two which are eloquent. 

Still, it is to the Essay and the Epistle that we must turn for 
his deliberate theory of criticism, announced in youth, indorsed 
TH Essay und emphasised in age. And we meet at once with 
on Criticism. ^ difficulty. The possessor of such a theory ought, 
at least, to have something like a connected knowledge, at least 
a connected view, of literature as a whole, and to be able to 
square the two. All Pope seems to have done is to take the 
Arts of Horace, Vida, and Boileau, to adopt as many of their 
principles as he understood, and as would go into his sharp 
antithetic couplet, to drag their historical illustrations head and 
shoulders into his scheme without caring for the facts, and to 
fill in and embroider with criticisms, observations, and precepts, 
sometimes very shrewd, almost always perfectly expressed, but 
far too often arbitrary, conventional, and limited. He is 
most unfortunaffi of all in the historical part, where Boileau 
had been sufficiently unfortunate before him. The French- 
man’s observations on Villon and Ronsard had been ignorant 
enough, and forced enough : but Pope managed to go a little 
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kj-ond them in the Sssay. and a great distance lurther fitiU in 
the Epiitk. The history of the famous passage. 

•‘We conquered France, but felt oar captive’s cbanns,”* 

is like notliing on earth hut the history-poetry of the deapiso^ 
njonkish ages, in which Alexander has twelve peers, and 
Arthur, early in the sixth centory, overruns Europe witli a 
British force, and fights with a Roman Emperor named tucius. 
And the sketch of European literature in the Essay, if it 
contains no single ataten^ent so glaringly absurd, is as much a 
“tissue of gaps” as the Irishman’s coat. 

Attempts have heen made fincloding some hy persons de- 
serving all respect, and thoroughly acquainted with tlie subject) 
to give Pope a high place, on the ecore of hU charges to 
“follow nature " Vnfortunolely this is mere translation of 
Soileau, of Vida, and of Rorace, in the first place: and, stil! 
more unfortnnately, the poet’s own arguments on lus doctrine 
show that what hi meant by “following nature," and what t« 
mean by it, are two quite diflTerent things He, usually at 
least, means “ stick to the usual, the ordinary, the commonplace.” 
Just so the legendary Kiug of Siam, had he written an Art 0 / 
Podry, would have said “ Follow nature, and do not talk about 
such unnatural things as ice and snow." 

Regarded merely as a manual of the art of Pope's own 
poctiy, without prejudice to any other, and aa a satire on the 
faults of other kinds, without prejudice to the weaknessea of 
his own, the Essay is not merely an interesting document, but 
a realty ^&luable one. Its cautions against desertion of nature 
in the directions of excess, of the unduly fantastic, arc sound 
to this day : and its eulo^es of ancient writers, though perhaps 
neither based on very extensive and accurate first-hand know- 
ledge, nor specially appropriate to the matter in hand, contain 
much that is just in iuclf. One of the weakest parts, as might 
have been expected, is the treatment of rales, licences, and 
faults. The poeUritic praalcally confesses the otiosity of the 
^'hole ^8tem by admitting that a lucky licence is a rule, and 

£p.UtAvg,\.2t3. 
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that it is possible, as one of his own most famous and happiest 
lines says, 

" To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 

And when he paraphrases Quintilian to the effect that you 
must criticise 

“ "With the same spirit that the author writ,” 

and judge the whole, not the parts, he again goes perilously 
near to jettison his whole system. 

In the same way consistency is the last thing that can be 
claimed for his chapters, as they may be called, on conceit, on 
language, “numbers" (the most famous and the most ingenious 
passage of the Essay), extremes, “turns,” the Ancient and 
Modern quarrel, &e. The passage on Critics is among the 
best — for here sheer good sense (even in the temporary, much 
more in the universal, meaning) tells — and the historical shetch 
of them, though not too accurate, is vigorous. 

The much later Epistle is far more desultory, and inevitably 
tinged by those personal feelings which many years of literary 
The Epistle squabble had helped ill-health and natural disposi- 
to Augustus, jjojj jQ arouse in Pope. But its general critical 
attitude is not different. He is angry with the revival of old 
literature which Watson and Allan Kamsay in Scotland, Oldys 
and others in England, were beginning, hints sneers even at 
Milton and the “ weeds on Avon’s hank,” is at least as hackneyed 
as he is neat in his individual criticisms on poets nearer his own 
day, and defends poetry and literature generally in a patronis- 
ing and half-apologetic strain. In fact, what he has really at 
heart is to be politely rude to George II. ; not to give any 
critical account of English literature. 

But the Essay on Criticism is too important a thing not to 
require a little more notice here. It is extremely desultory ; 
lUmavks Epistola ad Pisoncs, and it is by no 

oriFopta.i means certain that Pope was nob wise in falling 
back upon the Eomau method, instead of emulating 
the appearance of system in the Ati Poaique. This latter 
emphasises faults; Pope’s caitscHc veils promiseuousness in the 
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elegant chit-chat of conversation. A bad critic is a more 
(langerons person than a bad poet; and trae taste is as un- 
common as true geoius. Bad education is responsible for bad 
taste, and we must be very careful about our own. N’ature is 
the guide; the “ rules ’■ are but methodised nature. We derive 
them, however, not from nature but from the ancient poets, 
whom wo must study. Even in licences we must follow them. 
B.id critics are made by various causes, from ignorance and 
.party spirit to personal animus. A good critic is candid, 
modest, well-bred, and sincere. The sort of history of criticism 
which concludes the piece makes it specially surprising that 
Johnson should have been so much kinder to Pope's learning 
than he was to Dryden's; but the author of the actual Essay 
on CnticUm, and the author of the imliappily but projected 
History of it, were too thoroughly in agreement about poetry, 
and even about criticism itself, to make the latter quite an 
impartial judge of the former. 

When we p.ass from generals to particulars Pope’s cleverness 
at least appears more tlmn ever The sharply separated, neatly 
flying, and neatly ringing couplets deliver '‘one, two" in the 
most fascinating cut-and-thrust style, «ot without a brilliant 
parry now and then to presumed (and never very formidable) 
objections. The man's perfect skill in the execution of liis own 
special stylo of poetry raises, and in this case not delusively, 
the expectation that he will know bis theory as well as his 
practice. The "good sense,” the ''re.ison.” ore really and not 
merely nominally present. A great deal of what is said is quite 
undoubtedly true and very useful, not merel}’ for reproof and 
correction in point of cnlical and poetical sin, but actually for 
instruction in critical and poetical righteousness. 

But on further examination there is too often something 
wanting; nay, there is too often no real root of the matter 
present. The preliminary flouiishes are well enough. And 
Certainly no school will quarrel — though each school may take 
the privilege of imderstandmg the woids in its own way — with 
the doctrine "Pollow JTature.” But 


" One scieace only will one genius fit " 
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is notoriously false to nature, and if intended as a hint to the 
critic, can only result in too common mistakes and injustices. 
So, too, when we pass from the glowing eulogy, of JTature, 
and of her union with Art, to the Eules, there is a most de- 
plorable gap. Those Rules, “discovered not devised,” are 
“nature methodised.” Very good. This means, if it means 
anything, a very true thing — that the Eules are extracted 
from observed works of genius. But how, a most fervent 
admirer of the Greeks may ask, did it happen that the Greeks 
discovered all these rules ? How, especially, did it happen that 
they did so, when some kinds of literature itself were notoriously 
neither discovered nor devised? And when we get a little 
further, and are hidden to 

“ Know well each Ancient’s proper character,” 

we may, or rather must, reply, " It is most necessary ; but you 
will neglect the Moderns at your peril.” 

In short, here as elsewhere. Pope’s dazzling elocution, winged 
with a distinct if narrow conception of his general purpose, flies 
right enough in the inane, but makes painfully little progress 
when it lights on the prosaic ground. The picture of “young 
Maro,” with a sort of ciphering book before him, “totting up” 
Homer, Nature, and the Stagirite, and finding them all exactly 
equivalent, is really far more ludicrous than those flights of 
metaphysical fancy at which critics of Pope’s school delight to 
gird ; while the very climax of another kind of absurdity is 
reached by the accordance to the Ancients, not merely of the 
prerogative of laying down the rule always to be followed, but 
of the privilege of making the uot-to-be-imitated exception. So 
again, fine as is the Alps passage, the famous doctrine of a “ little 
learning is an ingenious fallacy. It is not the little learning 
acquired, but the vast amount of ignorance left, that is dangerous. 
Tlie admirable couplet, 

“True Wit is nature to advantage drest ; 

What oft "was thought, but ne’er so well expressed,” 

though in itself the best thing in the whole poem, is unluckily 
placed, because this sensation of familiarity beneath novelty is 
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constant!/ given b/ those very “conceits” which Pope is de- 
nouncing. On “ langu^ ” and **Kambers " he is too notoriously 
speaJdng to a particalar briet And as for his more general 
cautions tfaronghoat, they are excellent sense for the most part, 
but lave very little more to do with criticism than with any 
other function of life. A banlcer or a fishmonger, an architect, 
artist, or plain man, will no donbt be the better for avoiding 
extremes, partisanship, aiognlarity, fashion, mere Jealousy 
(personal or other), ignorance, pedantry, vice. And if be tnms 
critic he will find these avoidances still usefnl to him, but not 
more specially useful than in his former profession. 

What then was tlie critical attitude which was expressed so 
brilliantly, and which gave Pope a prerogative influence o%-er 
and(U all the orthodox criticism of his own century in 
England and even elsewhere t It can be sketched 
</*Am '*ary fairly as being a eort of compromise between 
a supposed following of the ancients, and a real 
application, to literstore in general and to poetry is par- 
ticular, of the general taste and cast of thongbt of the time. 
The following of the Anciettts«»it has been often pointed out 
already — was, as the Articles of the Chorch of England have it. 
a "corrupt following": those who said Aristotle meant now 
nobody more ancient than Boileau, now no one more ancient 
than Vida, scarcely ever any one more ancient than Horace- 
The classics as a whole were very little studied, at least by 
those who busied themselves most with modem literature; and 
it had entered into the beads of few that, after all, the standards 
of one literature might, or rather must, require very consider- 
able alteration before they could apply to another.* But Greek 
and Homan literature presented a body of poetrj* and of most 
other kinds, considerable, admittedly excellent, and mostly com 
posed under the influence of distinct and identical critical 
principles. Very few men had a complete knowledge of even a 
single modem literature; hardly a man m France knew Old 
French as a whole, hardly a man in England, except mere 
antiquaries, knew Old English even as a part. There was 

• Pof*, *. ruj>ra, p, 187, •cto«nr«a. Shakespeare , yet the edtaaMU praeli* 
®*Uee thi* M rr|vd< AriitolJe caliy rerokes most of the Etmy. 

K 
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probably not a man in Enrope till Gray (and Gray was still 
young at Pope’s death) who had any wide reading at once in 
classical literature and in the mediasval and modern literatures 
of different countries. Accordingly the principles of ancient 
criticism, not even in their purity fully adequate to modern 
worhs, and usually presented, not in their purity but in garbled 
and bastardised form, were all that they had to stand by. 

This classical, or pseudo-classical, doctrine was further af- 
fected, in the case of literature generally, by the etlws of the 
time, and, in the case of poetry, by the curious delusion as to 
hard and fast syllabic prosody which has been noticed in con- 
nection with Bysshe. Classicism, in any pure sense, was cer- 
tainly not to blame for this, for everybody with the slightest 
tinge of education knew that the chief Latin metre admitted 
the substitution of trisyllabic for dissyllabic feet in every place 
but one, and most knew that this substitution was almost as 
widely permitted by Greek in a standard metre, approaching 
the English still nearer. But it had, as we have seen, been a 
gradually growing delusion, for a hundred and fifty years, in 
almost every kind of non-dramatic poetry. 

As for the general tendency, the lines of that are clear — 
though the arbitrary extension and stiffening of them remain 
a little incomprehensible. Nature was to be the test ; but an 
artificialised Nature, arranged according to the fashion of a town- 
haunting society — a Nature which submitted herself to a system 
of convention and generalisation. In so far as there was any 
real general principle it was that you were to be like everybody 
else — that singularity, except in doing the usual thing best, 
was to be carefully avoided. Pope, being a man of genius, 
could not help transcending this general conception constantly 
by his execution, not seldom by his thought, and sometimes in 
his critical precepts. But it remains the conception of his time 
and of himself. 

The writers whom we have been discussing, since we parted 
Philosophical Dennis, have all been considerable men of letters, 
more or less degree busied themselves with 
'criticism. We must now pass to those who, with- 
out exactly deserving the former description, undertook the sub- 
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jecteitheras prrrtof those “philteopWwl *’ inquiriMtvWch.how. 
ever loosely understood, were so eagerly and usefully piirsinnl 
by the eighteenth century, or « direct matter of professional 
duty. The first division supplies Lord Karnes in Scotland 
and "Hermes” Harris in England. ^Vhother uc nro right 
in reserving Shaftesbury, Hume, Adam Smith, viic., from it, so 
os to deal vrith them from the .Esthetic side in unuiher chapter, 
may be matter of opinion. 

To the second belong Trapp, Blair, and Canipholl Trapp 
need not detain us very long; but aa first occupant of the first 
_ literary chair in England, and so the author of a 
volume of Preelection respectable in tlicmsclves, and 
starting a line of similar work which, to the prosont day, has 
contributed admirable critical documents, he cannot be omitted. 
He was the author of one of the wittiest epigrams^ on record, 
but he did uot allow himself much sparkle in his Icctun's* 
Perhaps, indeed, he was right not to do so. 

Hugh Blair, half a century Ister than Trapp, in 1751), startetl, 
like him, the teaching of modem literature m his own country. 

He had the advantage, as for as securing n popular 
audience goes, of lecturing in English, aud ho was iin 
■doubtedly a man of talent Tlic Lecturet on llhttork and JlHln 
Lettra? which were delivered with great Mat for nearly a quarter 
of a century from the Chair of their subject, are vory far, imh'i'd, 
from being devoid of merit They provide a very sohil, If n 
somewhat mannered and artificial instruction, both by prwjpt 
and eiample, in what may be called ii»e ''fulhdrcss plain 
style" which was popular m the eighteenth century. Tiiey nru 
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as original as could be expected. The critical examination of 
Addison’s style, if somewhat meticulous, is mostly sound, and 
has, like Johnson’.s criticisms of Dryden and Pope, the advan- 
tage of thorough sympathy, of freedom from the drawback so 
common in such examinations — that author and critic are stand- 
ing on different platforms, looldng in different directions, speak- 
ing, one may almost say, in mutually incomprehensible tongues. 
The survey of Belles Lettres is, on its own scheme, ingenious 
and correct : there are everywhere evidences of love of Litera- 
ture (as the lover understands her), of good education and read- 
ing, of sound sense. Blair is to be very particularly commended 
for accepting to the full the important truth that “ Ehetoric ” 
in modern times really means “ Criticism ” ; and for doing all he 
can to destroy the notion, authorised too far by ancient critics, 
and encouraged by those of the Eenaissance, that Tropes and 
Figures are not possibly useful classifications and names, but fill 
a real arsenal of weapons, a real cabinet of reagents, by the 
employment of which the practitioner can refute, or convince, or 
delight, as the case may be. 

But with this, and with the further praise due to judicious 
borrowings from the ancients, the encomium must cease, 
r/ic Lecturea In Blair’s general critical view of literature the 
on Ehetoric. eighteenth-century blinkers are drawn as close as 
possible. From no writer, even in French, can more “ awful 
examples ” be extracted, not merely of perverse critical assump- 
tion, but of positive historical ignorance. Quite early in the 
second Lecture, and after some remarks (a little arbitrary, but 
not valueless) on delicacy and correctness in taste, we find, 
within a short distance of each other, the statements that “ in 
the reign of Charles II, such writers as Suchling and Etheridge 
were held in esteem for dramatic composition," and later, “ If 
a man shall assert that Homer has no beauties whatever, that 
he holds him to be a dull and spiritless writer, and that he 
would as soon peruse any legend of old hnight-errantry as the 
Iliad, then I exclaim that my antagonist is either void of all 
taste,’’ &c. Here, on the one hand, the lumping of Suckling 
and Etherege together, and the implied assumption that not 
merely Suckling, but Etherege, is a worthless dramatist, gives 
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U5 one “light," jnsfc as the aimilar implication that "aooM 
legend of knight-errantry" is necessarily an example of dnl- 
□ess, spiritlessness, and absence of beauty, gives us another. 
Tljat Blair lays down, even more peremptorily than Johnson, 
and as peremptorily as Bysshe, that the pause in an English 
line may fall after the 4th, 5tb, 6th, or 7th syllable, and no 
other, is not surprising; and hia observations on Shakespeare 
are too mnch in the uanal ‘‘raalts'saved>by'beautie3'’style to 
need quotation. But that be cites, with approval, a classification 
of the great literary periods of the world which excludes the 
Elirabethan Age altogetlier. is not to be omitted. It stamps 
the attitude. 

These same qnalities appear in the once famona but now little 
read IHtatriation on Ossian.^ That, in the sense of the word on 
which least stress ia laid in these volumes, this 
DiMertaHoa “Critical Dissertation" is absolutely tincntical does 
oa OuisQ. mucli matter. Blair does not even attempt to 
examine the evidence for end against the geoaioeness of the 
work he is discussing. He does not himself know Gaelic; 
friends (like Hector M'lntjre) have told him that they heard 
Gaelic songs very like Ossian sung in their youth; there are 
said to be manuscripts; that is enough for him. Even when 
he cites and compares parallel p-issages — the ghost-passage and 
that from the book of Job. Fingal'a " I have no eon " and Othtllo 
—which derive their whole bcanty from exact coincidence with 
the Bible or Sfiakespeare, he will allow no kind of suspicion to 
cross his mind. But this we ought let pass. It is m the manner 
in which he seeks to explain the " emaziog degree of regularity 
and art," which he amazingly ascribes to Maepherson’s redac- 
tion, the “ rapid and animated style," the “ strong colouring of 
ima^nation," the “glowing sensibility of heart,” that the most 
surprising thing appears. His citations are m copious as bis 
praises of them are hard to indorse. But bis critical a^tnent 
rests almost (not quite) wholly on showing that Fingal and 
Ttmora are worked out quite properly on Anstotelian prin- 
ciples by way of central action and episode, and that there are 

’ I >iAre it mill The Poei^ ef Oteian, )I«cphenoa under (lu irmg ue«rl]r m 
3 foU., London, I7PS. Uhir bed Ukea ]7e& 
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constant parallels to Homer, the only poet whom he will ullow 
to be Ossian’s superior. In short, he simply applies to Ossian 
Addison’s procedure with J’aradise Lost.' The critical piquancy 
of this is double. For we Imow that Ossian was powerful — 
almost incredibly powerful — all over Europe in a sense quite 
opposite to Blair’s ; and we suspect, if we do not know, that Mr 
James ilacpherson was quite clever enough purposely to give it 
something of the turn which Blair discovers. 

The charge which may justly be brought against Blair — ^that 
he is both too exclusively and too purblindly “ helletristic ” — 
cannot be extended to Henry Home, Lord Karnes, 
Johnson, whom Karnes disliked violently, and who 
returned the dislike with rather good-natured if slightly con- 
temptuous patronage, dismissed the Elements of Criticism, 1761,^ 
as “ a pretty Essaj’, which deserves to be held in some estima- 
tion, though much of it is chimerical.” - The sting of this lies, 
as usual, in the fact that it is substantially true, though by no 
means all the truth- The Elements of Criticism is a pretty 
book, and an estimable one, and, what is more, one of very 
considerable originality. Its subtlety and ingenuity are often 
beyond Johnson’s own reach ; it shows a really wide knowledge 
of literature, modern as well as ancient ; and it is surprisingly, 
though not uniformly, free from the special “classical” pur- 
hliudness of wluch Johnson and Blair are opposed, but in their 
different ways equal, examples. Yet a very great deal of it is 
“ chimerical,” and, what is worse, a very great deal more is, 
whether chimerical or not in itself, irrelevant. It presents a 
philosophical treatise, vaguely and tentatively aesthetic rather 
than critical, yoked in the loosest possible manner to a bundle of 
quasi-professorial exercises in Lower and Higher Ehetoric. The 
second part might not improperly he termed “ Critical Illustra- 
tions of Ehetoric.” The first could only be properly entitled 
“Literaiy IHustrations of Morals.” 

Of course this excellent Scots lawyer and ingenious 

It had reached its eighth edition in ily reason for not postponing is the 
1£07, the rate of mr copy. Perhaps large amount of potiliee literary criti- 
*-,me may thinh that Kaices, as being cism in his boot, 
mainly an aistheticiaa, ought to L-e ^ Bosirell, Globe ed., p. 182. He 
postpone i with Shaftesbury, Hume, ic. was elsewhere more, and lea?, kind. 
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"Scotch Tnetaphysician " had jtTotig prectdenta to oige for 
maX-ing a mni^dle of Moral Philosophy and Literary 
Eiemenii oJ CriticisHL It bas been pointed out that Aristotle 
Criticism, bimself is not a little exposed to the same imputa- 
tion. But Xames embroils matters to an extent net'er sur- 
passed, except by those, to be found in every day, who are in- 
capable of taking the literary point of view at all, and who simply 
treat literature as something expressing agreement or disagree- 
ment with their moral, political, religious, or other views. He 
seems himself to have had, at least once, a slight qualm. “A 
treatise of ethics is not my province*. I carry my %new no 
farther than to the elements of criticism, in order to show that 
the fine arts are a subject of reasoning as well as of taste." ^ If 
this was his rule be certainly gives himself the most liberal 
indulgence in applying it. His First Chapter is devoted to 
*■ Perceptions and Ideas in a Train"; the second (an immensely 
long one, containing a good third of the first volume) to "Emo- 
tions and Passions " ; while the whole of the rest till the end 
of the eerenteentb chapter is really occupied by the same class of 
sul^ecb Xames excels tn that coostautly ingenious, and often 
acute, dissection of human nature which was tbe pnde and 
pleasure of his century and his country, but which is a little 
apt to pay itself with clever generalisations as if they were 
veng eausig. In one place we find a distribution of all the 
pleasures of tbe senses into pain of want, desire, and satis- 
faction. In another* the philosopher eolemnly informs us, " I 
love my daughter less after she is married, and my mother less 
after a second marriage ; tbe marriage of my son or my father 
diminishes not my afiection so remarkably." An almost bur- 
lesque illustration of the procedure of the echool is given in tbe 
dictum,* "Where the course of nature is joined with Elevation 
the effect must be delightful and hence tbe singular beauty ot 
smoke ascending in a calm morning ’’ When one remembers 
this, and comes later* to the admirable remark, “Thus, to 

* Vot 1. chap, lit, on “Beiutr*; L in hU chapter on “Ifotfoa aod Force” 
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account for an effect of which there is no doubt, any cause, 
however foolish, is made welcome,” it is impossible not to say 
“Thou sayest it”; as also in another case, where he lays it 
down that " Were corporeal pleasures dignified over and above 
beside the natural propensity which incites us to them] 
with a place in a high class, they would infallibly disturb the 
balance of the mind by outweighing the social affections. This 
is a satisfactory final cause for refusing to these pleasures any 
degree of dignity.” ^ I am tempted to quote Karnes’s philosophy 
of the use of tobacco - also, but the stuff and method of his first 
volume must be sufBciently intelligible already. 

The second, much more to the purpose, is considerably less 
interesting, A very long chapter deals with Beauty of Language 
with respect to Sound, Signification, Resemblance between Sound 
and Signification, and Metre. It is abundantly stocked with 
well-chosen examples from a wide range of literature, and full 
of remarks, generally ingenious and sometimes both new and 
bold, as where at the outset Karnes has the audacity to contra- 
dict Aristotle, by implication at least, and lay it down that “ of 
all the fine arts, painting and sculpture only are in their nature 
imitative."^ But it is not free from the influence of the idols 
of its time. Of such, in one kind, may be cited the attribution 
to Slilton of " many careless lines ” ; * for if there is one thing 
certain in the risky and speculative range of literary dog- 
matism, it is that Milton never wrote a " careless ” line in his 
life. If his lines are ever bad (and perhaps they are some- 
times), they are bad deliberately and of malice. In another 
and more serious kind may be ranged the predominating deter- 
mination to confuse the sensual with the intellectual side of 
poetry. This, of course, is Karnes’s root-idea ; but that it is a 
root of evil may be shown sufBciently by the following passage 
in his discussion of the pause — in relation to which subject he 
is as wrong as nearly all his contemporaries. He is talking of 
a pause between adjective and substantive.® What occurs to 
him is that “ a quality cannot exist independent of a subject, 
nor are they separable even in imagination, because they make 

> i 359. S i. 403, 410, 411, 416, 417. » u. 8. 
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part ot the same idea, and for that reason, with respect to melodp 
as well as to sense, it must be disagreeable to bestow npon the 
adjective a sort of independent eidsteace b/ inteijecting a pause 
between it and ita substantive." His examples are no doubt 
vitiated by the obsession of the obligatory "middle" jaase, 
which makes him imagine one between adjective and sabstan* 
tive IQ 

"The rest, hfa manj-eoloared robe 

where the only real panee, poetic as well as grammatical, is at 
“rest” But his prinaple is clear, and it is as clearly a wrong 
principle. It ignores the great fact glanced at above, that the 
pleasure of poetry is donble — ^iotellectoal and seasuaj—and that 
the two parta are in a manner independent of each other. And 
in the second plac^ even on its own theory, it credits the mere 
intellect with too sluggish faculties. In the first line which 
Karnes suggests as " harsh and uopteasant " for this reason, 

"Of thoacand bright inbabfuot* cl air,'* 

the pause at " bright '* is so slight a one that some might deny 
its existence. But if it be held iiec«e«ary, can we refuse to the 
sj'SfililM inttlUdu* the power of halting, for the second of 
a second, to conceive the joint idea of number and bright- 
ness, before it moves further to enncb this by the notion of 
"inhabitants of air"? The mere and literal Lockist may 
do 80 ; but no other will The Figures enjoy a space which, 
without being aurpiised at it, one grudges ; and the Unities are 
handled rather oddly, while a digression of some fifty pages on 
Gardening and Architectnre speaks for itself. The conclusion 
on the Standard of Taste is singularly inconclusive ; and an 
interesting appendix on " terms defioed and explained " presents 
the singularity that not, I think, one of the terms so dealt with 
has anything specially to do with literature or art at all 

Nevertheless, thoogh it is easy to be smart upon Kames, and 
not very difficult to expose eenons inadequacies and errors both 
in the general scheme and the particular execution, the 
mevti of Critieism is a book of very great interest and import- 
ance, anti wortJiy of much more attention than it has for a long 
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time past received. To begia with, his presentatioa, at- the 
very outset of his book, of Criticism as "the most agreeable 
of all amusements”^ was one of those apparently new and 
pleasant shocks to the general which are, in reality, only the 
expression of an idea for some time germinating and maturing 
in the public mind. Even Addison, even Pope, while praising 
and preaching Criticism, had half-fiouted and half-apologised for 
it. Swift, a great critic on his own day, bad flouted it almost 
or altogether in others. The general idea of the critic had 
been at worst of a malignant, at best of a harmless, pedant. 
Kanies presented him as something quite different, — as a man 
no doubt of learning, but also of position and of the world, 
“ amusing," as well as exercising himself, and bringing the fash- 
ionable philosophy to the support of his amusement. 

But he did more than this. BQs appreciation of Shake^eare 
is, taking it together (and his references to the subject are 
numerous and important), the best of his age. His citations 
show a remarkable relish for the Shakespearian humour, and 
tliough he cannot clear his mind entirely from the “ blemish- 
and-beauty ” cant, which is ingrained in the Classical theory, 
and which, as we saw, infected even such a critic as Longinus, he 
is far freer from it than either Johnson or Blair. In his chapter 
oil the Unities he comes very near to Hurd - (to whom, as the 
Elements of Criiimm preceded the Letters on Chivalry in time, 
he may have given a hint) in recognising the true Eomantic 
Unity of Action which admits plurality so far as the differeut 
interests work together, or contrast advantageously. He has a 
most lucid and sensible exposure of the difference between the 
conditions of the Greek theatre and ours. In short, he would 
stand very liigh if he were not possessed with the pseudo- 
logical mania which makes him calmly and gravely write® — 
“ Though a cube is more agreeable in itself than a parallelopipe- 
don,* yet a large parallelopipedon set on its smaller base is by 
its elevation more agreeable, and hence the beauty of a Gothic 


J i. S3. 
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tower." Bat this amaUItM irjania is in iucif wore atniaUe 
than itt'ane. He wants to admit the Gothic tower, and that i% 
the principal thin". ^Isgdalen, and Iferton, and 31echUn maj 
well, in consideration ol his alinhtiog in their favour the more 
intrinsic charms of a enbe, aSord to let a smile flicker round 
their senerable skjlines at bis methodical insLitence on jnsti* 
fjing admiration of them callin" them larjre parallelepipeds 
set on their smaller ends. And the cube can console herself 
with his admission of her euperior intrinsic loveliness. 

The faults of Blair and of Kames are both, for the most part, 
absent, while much more than the merit of either, in method 
and closeness to the aim, is present, in the sery re- 
imrkable FhUotophy of Shetoric' which l>r George 
Campbell began, and, to eome extent, composed, as early as 
176Q; though he did not flnisb and publisli it till nearly thirty 
years later (1777). It may indeed be admitted that this piece- 
meal composition is cot withont its effect on the Look, which 
contains some digressions (espcdally one oa Wit, Humour, and 
liidicole, and another on the cause of the pleasure received from 
the ezhilition of paiofol objects) more excretcen; tliao properly 
episodic. It is, moreover, somewhat weighted by the author's 
strictly professional and educational design, in retaining as 
much of the mere bosiaeas part of the ancient Bhetonc as 
would or might be useful to future preachers, advocates, or 
members of Parliament. Campbell, too, is a less ‘'ele^'ant" 
writer than Blair; and his eccientes has a less vivacious play 
than that of Kames. But here concessions are exhausted; and 
the took, however much we may disacrec with occasional ex- 
pressions in it, remains the meet iroponant treatise on the New 
Rhetoric that the eigbteeoth centorr prodeced. Indeed, strange 
as it may seem, Wbately's, its pnnapal formal soccessor in the 
nineteenth, is distinctly retrograde in companson. 

The New Bhetonc — the Art cl Cntidsm— this is what Camp- 
jTt, bell really altempta He is rather chary of acknow- 

ledging his own position, and, in fact, save in liis 
«.f Jii.«K,nc. seldom employs tlie term Bhetonc, no doubt 
partly from that unlucky contempt of scholastic appellatioas 
* lBMtt.«T*£3 *£i.aa, if SO. 
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which shows itself in his well-known attack on Logic. But his 
definition of “ Eloquence ” — the term which he employs as a 
preferred synonym of Ehetoric itself — is very important, and 
practically novel. The word “Eloquence, in its greatest lati- 
tude, denotes that art or talent hy which the discourse is adapted 
to its end." Now this, though he modestly shelters it under 
Quintilian’s scieniia hem dicendi and dicere secundum mrtutem 
orationis, asserting also its exact correspondence with Cicero’s 
description of the best orator as he who dicendo animos de- 
Icctat audieniium ct docet ei permovet, is manifestly far more 
extensive than the latter of these, and much less vague than the 
former. In fact Ehetoric, new dubbed as Eloquence, becomes 
the Art of Literature, or in other words Criticism. 

It has been allowed that this bold and admirable challenge of 
the whole province — for “ discourse ’’ is soon seen to include 
" writing ’’ — ^is not always so well supported. After an interest- 
ing introduction (vindicating the challenge, and noting Karnes 
more especially as one who, though in a different way, had 
made it before him), Campbell for a time, either because he is 
rather afraid of his own boldness, or to conciliate received 
opinions on the matter (or, it has been suggested, because the 
book was written at different times, and with perhaps slightly 
different ends), proceeds to discuss various matters which have 
very little to do with his general subject. Sometimes, as in 
the Chapter, before referred to, on “ The Nature and Use of the 
Scholastic Art of Syllogising,” he wrecks himself in a galley 
which he had not the slightest need to enter. The longer dis- 
course on Evidence which precedes -this is, of course, fully justi- 
fied on the old conception of Ehetoric, but digressory, or at 
least excursory, on his own. The above-mentioned sections on 
Eidicule, and on the aesthetic pleasure derivable from painful 
subjects, are excursions into the debatable kinds between 
literature and Ethics, though much less extravagant than those 
of Karnes, and perhaps, as excursions, not absolutely to be 
barred or banned ; while chapters vii.-x., which deal with the 

Consideration of Hearers,” &a, &c., are once more Aristotelian 
relapses, pardonable if not strictly necessary. But not quite a 
third part of the whole treatise is occupied by this First Book of 
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the three into which it; is divided; and not a JittJe of this third 
i^ strictl/ or by a little allowance, to the point. The remaining 
tffo-thirds are to that point without exception or digression 
of any kind, so that the Aristotelian distribution is exactly 
resersed. 

The titles of the two Books, • The Foundations and Essential 
Properties of Elocotion,” and “ The Discnminating Properties 
of Elocution/’ must be taken with doe regard to Campbell’s use 
of the last word.* Bat they require hardly any other proviso 
or allowance. Be first, with that mixtnre of boldness and 
straight-hitting which is his great merit, attacks the general 
piinciples ol tiie use of language, and proceeds to lay down 
nine Canons of Verbal Criticism, which are in the main so sound 
and so acute that they are not obsolete to the present day. 
There is more that is arbitraiy elsewhere, and Campbell seems 
sometimes to retrograde over the line whicli separates Rhetoric 
and Composition. Bat it most be remembered that this line 
hss never been very exactly drawn, and has, both in Scotland and 
in America, if not also in England, been often treated as almost 
Doo'existent np to the present day. In his subsequent dtstioc' 
tion of five rhetorical Qaalities of Style — Perspicuity, Vivacity, 
Elegance, Anunation, and Music — Campbell may be thought 
to be not wholly happy. For the three middle qualities are 
practically one, and it is even questionable whether Music u ould 
not be b«t inclndecl with them in some general term, designat- 
ing whatever is added by style proper to Perspicuity, or the 
sufficient bat unadorned conveyance of meaning. As, however, 
is very common, if not universal, with him, his treatment is in 
advance o! his nomenclature, for the rest of the book — nearly a 
full half of it — is in fact devoted to the tico heads of Perspicuiiy 
and Vivacity, the latter tacitly aubsuming all the three minor 
qualities. And there is new and good method in the treatment 
of Vivacity, as shown first by the choice of words, secondly by 
their oomber, and thirdly by their arrangement, while a section 

* H« 1*4, of •otLonlj lemUnj *c<l Ltlle iaown pmao to 
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seatence, “At length, after a long and barbarous period, when 
the shades of monkery began to retire,” &c. The writer s mere 
enumeration of Eenaissance critics is very haphazard, and his 
remarks, both on them and their successors, perfunctory in the 
extreme. He hardly dilates on anybody or anything except — 
following the tradition from Pope and Swift — on Bentley and 
his mania for correction and conjecture. 

In the second part he gives himself more room, and is better 
worth reading, but the sense of disappointment continues. In 
fact, Harris is positively irritating. He lays it down, for in- 
stance, that “nothing excellent in a literary way happens 
merely by chance,” a thesis from the discussion of which much 
might come. But he simply goes off into a loose discussion of 
the effects and causes of literary pleasure, with a good many 
examples in which the excellence of his precept, “seek the 
cause,” is more apparent than the success of his own researches. 
The rest is extremely discursive, and seldom very satisfactory, 
being occupied in great part with such tenth-rate stuff as Lillo’s 
Fatal Curiosity. As for Harris’s defence of the Buies, he does 
not, in fact, defend them at all ; but, as is so common with con- 
troversialists, frames an indictment, which no sensible antagonist 
would ever bring, in order to refute it. He says that “ he never 
knew any genius cramped by rules, and had known great 
geniuses miserably err by neglecting them.” A single example 
of this last would have been worth the whole treatise. But 
Harris does not give it. Finally, “ the Taste and Literature of 
the Middle Age ” seem to him to be satisfactorily discussed by 
ridiculing the J udgment of God, talking at some length about 
Byzantine writers, giving a rather long account of Greek phil- 
osophy in its ancient stages, quoting freely from travellers to 
Athens and Constantinople, introducing “ the Arabians,” with 
anecdotes of divers caliphs, saying something of the School- 
men, a little about the Provencal poets, something (to do 
him justice) of the rise of accentual prosody,^ and a very, very 
little about Chaucer, Petrarch, Mandeville, Marco Polo, Sir John 
iortescue, and — Saunazar! “And now having done with the 

’ Hama deserves a good word for liis prosodic studies, -which may entitle him 
lo reappear. 
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Middle Age,” he concltidea — havin'}, that U to say, ehovm that, 
except a pot-pourri of mainly historical anecdote, ho knew 
nothing wlmtever about it; or, if this seem harsh, that his 
knowledge was not of any kind that could possibly condition 
bis judgment o! literature favourably. In fact, no one slions 
that curious eightcenth-centory confusion of mind, which may 
be noticed frequently in other countries, better than linrrie 
He is, as we have seen, a fervent devotee of the Hules — he 
believes* that, before any examples of poetry, tbero was an 
abstract echedule of Epic, Tragedy, and everything else down to 
Epigram, which you cannot follow but to your good, and cannot 
neglect but to your peril Yet, on the one hand, he feels the 
philosophic impulse, and on the other, the literary and historical 
curiosity, before which these rules were bound to vanish 

A few allusions,* in contemporanea oi oibidtog lame, have kept 
half alive the name — though very few, save specialists, are likely 
'■i’titmttrt* otherwise than accidentally acquainted with 
Z^nwn,’ Ati the work— of John Brown of Newcastle, author of 
niitory ot the once famous Estimatt ((f ihe Jifannm and Erin- 
eiptts of tht rimes.* and afterwards, when he 
had gained reputation by this, of a l>iisertalx(}n on th« Eist 
of Poetry and JUuste,* later still slightly altered, and re- 
christened HUtory of the Rise and Proyress of Poetry^ The 
Pdimate itself is one of those possibly half -unconscious 
pieces of quackery which from time to time put (m a manner 
wliich somehow or other tickles the longer ears among their 
contemporaries) the old cry that rrerything is rotten in 
the state of Denmark. There is not much in it that is 
directly literary; the chief point of the kind is an attack 
on the tTniversities ; it may be noted that quacks generally do 
attack Universities. The VissertatianSistor-y is a much less 

' "There nerer woe t time wlieB See *l«t> ChesterReid, to the Bishop of 
Piles did not exist ; theyalirayi msde tVmt«rford, April 14, 1758. Chester- 
• pert ot that innatiUble Inith,” 4c. field wm no Bottom, hut, being nielan 
— P. ISO. cbolf st the time, ho wns tickled. 

* The best known is Cowper'e, u • tesndoa, 1767, Sro. 
r<i«« Toli, lb 8St, 385— » I,ondon, 1763, 4to. 

"TtsietsemsbUKititRsteofarawB * 24<>rcastle, 1704, Sro. 

not* piper. kite tad tUteuipt ib« 

o 
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claptrap piece, but far more amusing to read. Brown is one 
of those rash but frank persons who attempt creation as well 
as criticism ; and those who will may hear how 

'< Peace on Nature’s lap reposes [why not vice versa ?] 

Pleasure strews her guiltless roses,” 

and so forth. The difference of the two forms is not important. 
In the second, Brown simply left out Music, so far as he could, 
as appealing to a special public only. He believes in Ossictn, 
then quite new. He thinks it contains “Pictures which no 
civilised modern could ever imbibe in their strength; nor con- 
sequently could ever throw out” — an image so excessively 
Georgian (putting aside the difiSculty of imbibing a picture) 
that one has to abbreviate comment on it. For the rest, Brown 
rejoices, and wallows, in the naturalistic generalisation of his 
century. He begins, of course, with the Savage State, lays it 
down that, at religious and other festivals, men danced and sang, 
that then organised professional effort supplemented unorgan- 
ised, and 80 poets arose. Then comes about a sort of Estab- 
lislied Choir, whence the various kinds are developed. And we 
have the Chinese — the inevitable Chinese — Fow-hi, and Chao- 
hao, and all their trumpery. Negligible as an authority, Brown 
perhaps deserves to rank as a symptom. 

But we must leave minorities, and come to him who is here 
0 /icya?. 

There is no reason to doubt that J ohnson’s critical opinions 
were formed quite early in life, and by that mixture of natural 
Johmoa ; his influence of environment which, as a rule, 

prtparaiim. forms all such opinions. There has been a tendency 
^ to regard, as the highest mental attitude, that of con- 
sidering everything as an open question, of being ready to 
reverse any opinion at a moment's notice. As a matter of fact, 
we have record of not many men who have proceeded in this 
way ; and it may be doubted whether among them is a single 
person of first-rate genius, or even talent. Generally speaking, 
the men whose genius or talent has a "stalk of carle hemp” in 
it find, in certain of the great primeval creeds of the world, 
political, ecclesiastical, literary, or other, something which suits 
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ihfeir bent The bent of tbelf time maj* assist them in fasten- 
ing on to this hy nttractioa or repulsion— it mllj does not 
much matter which it is. In either case they will insensibly, 
from an early period, choose their line and shape their course 
accordingly. They v.Ul give a cctUift independence to it; they 
will rarely be found merely “swallowing formulas." It is the 
olhiT class which does this, with leave reserved to get rid of 
tbe said formulae by a mental emetic and swallow another set, 
which will very likely be subjected to the same fate. But tbe 
hero will bo in the main Qualts oh iwepta. 

Johnson was in most things a Tory by nature, his Toryism 
being condiiioDcd, firat by that very strong bent towards a Bort 
of transcendental scepticism which many great Tories have ’ 
shown; secondly, by the usual peculiarities of social circum- 
stance and mental constitution; and lastly, by tbe state of 
England in his time— a state to discuss which were her© im- 
pertinent, but which, it may be humbly suggested, will not be 
<jutte appreciated by accepting any, or all, of tbe more ordinary 
views of the eighteenth century. 

HU view of literature was in part determined by these 
^neral influencea, in part— perhaps chiefly — by special imping- ‘ ' 
ing currents. Hu mere birth-time bad not very much to do 
with it — Thomson, Dyer, Lady ‘VTinchelses, who consciously or 
unconscionsly worked against it, were older, in the lady’s case 
much older, thon be was ; Gray and Sbenstone, who consciously 
worked against it in difierent degrees, were not much younger,^ 
The view was determined m his case, mainly no doubt ly that 
natural bent which is quit© inexplicable, but also by other 
things explicable eceogh. Johnson, partly though probably cot 
wholly in consequence of his near sight, was entirely insen- • 
stble to the beauties of nature; be made fun of “prospects”; 
he held that « one blade of grass is like another " (which Tt most 
certainly is not, even in itself, let alone its aurroandiDgs) • 
he liked human society in its most artfScial form— that provided 
by towns, dabs, parties. In the second place, his ear only 


' Ri* birth-^w irw Rb^. 

•on'» 1»00; I)y»'* ti* 

Shwtofle** iri«; Grtfu 
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less deficient than Ms eye. That he did not care for music, in 
the scientific sense, is not of much importance ; but it is (puite 
clear that, in poetry, only an extremely regular and almost math- 
ematical heat of verse had any chance n-ith him. Thirdly, he 
was widely read in the Latin Classics, less widely in Greek, 
still more widely in the artificial revived Latin of the Eenais- 
sance and the seventeenth century.^ Fourthly, he was, for a 
man so much given to reading— for one who ranged from Mac- 
robius in youth to JParismis and Parismmns in age, and front 
Travels in Abyssinia to Prints Titi — not very widely read either 
. in medieval Latin or in the earlier divisions of the modem lan- 
guages ; indeed, of these last he probably knew little or nothing. 
Fifthly, the greatest poet in English immediately before his 
- time, and the greatest poet in English during his youth and 
early manhood, had been exponents, the one mainly, the other 
wholly, of a certain limited theory of English verse. Sixthly, 
the critical school in which he had been brought up was strictly 
neo-classic. Seventhly, and to conclude, such rebels to con- 
vention as appeared in his time were chiefiy men whom he 
regarded with unfriendly dislike, or with friendly contempt; 
For can it be said that any one of the contemporary partisans of 
“ the Gothick ” was likely to convince a sturdy adversary. Wal- 
pole was a spiteful fribble with a thin vein of geuiu.s;- Gray a 
sort of Mr Facing-Both-Ways in literature, who had " classical'’^ 
mannerisms worse than any of Johnson’s own, and whose 
dilettante shyness and scanfy production invited ridicule. 
Both were Cambridge men (and Johnson did not love Cam- 
bridge men, nor they him), and both were Whigs. Percy and 
Warton were certainly not very strong as originals, and had 
foibles enough even as scholars. But whether these reasons 
go far enough, or do not so go, Johnson’s general critical atti- 
tude never varies in the least.= It was, as has been said, prob- 

He Tfas perhaps the last man of mahe Latin verses as the best test 
verj- great power who entertained the of his sanitv. 
lleiiaissanceEuperetitioa of Latin. He " Tim judgment is a little severe 
was horrified at the notion of an Eng- perhaps : but not wholly unjust. 

Ush epitaph ; aadjn the first agony of => However, in Johnson, as in most 
his stroke in IISS he rallied and strong men, there were certain leanings, 
.-acked his half -paralysed brains to to the other side. His sen.re of ruvs 
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ably formed quite early? it no doubt appeared in thoie bat 
dimly kDown contribations to periodical literature which 
defrayed so ill the expense of his still more dimly known first 
twenty years in London. We have from him no single treatise, 
as in the coses of Banto and Longinus, no pair of treatises, a.s in 
the case of Aristotle, to go upon. But in the four great docu- 
ments of 2^ SamhUtt liaiaetas. the Shakcspoorc Preface, and 
the Lives, we see it — in the two first rigid, peremptory, in the 
Preface, curiously and repieseiitativcly uncertain, m the last 
conditioned by differences which allow it somewhat freer play, 
and at some times making a few concessions, but at others more 
ptignacions and arbitrary than before. 

The critical element in The Sambler is necessarily large ; but 
« great deal of it is general and out of our way * Directly eoa- 
Th«lUmWef ccming us are tbo papers on the aspects (c)nefly 
<m J/iWan. formal) of Milton’s poctiy—cspecially s’ersiflcation 
*~on which Addison had not spoken, with eotne smaller papers 
on lesser subjects. The Miltonic examert begins at Ko. 8C. 
Johnson is as uocompramtstng os the great Bysshe himself on 
Iho naiura of English prosody “The heroick measures of the 
Eugliah language may Iw properly considered as pure or mued " 
Tliey arc pure when “ the accent rests on ei’er)’ second eyllable 
through the tvholc line.” In other words, "purity" is refused 
to anything but the strict iambic dccasyllable. Kay. he goes 
further; this is not only " purity " and " the completeat harmony 
possible," but it ouglit to be "exactly kept in distichs" and m 
the lost line of a (\erse) paragraph. 

KcvctUieless, for variety’s soke, the " mixed " measure is 
allowed; "though it always injures the harmony of the line 
considered by itself,” it makes us appreciote the “ harmonious " 
lines belter. And sve soon perceive that even this exceedingly 


t(T7, hit r«tigt<Mtt7,hUilr<3Dg (hmiob*, 
!i 5 « letsJcncj ta Twteticc In tMW «q 4 
criuioii* — *r«r« nil ntW RQ(BJiot}i; 
thus Cn&MicnL 

• Tli«Al!fsor7onCrilici#m(d»u^t«r 
of tAbaur »nd Tnilli, who pre* nj» b«r 
U»k W Tioso, but U lemponmJj prnen- 
nlcl bjr Tlilt'rj anU Slalcroleacc) to 


No. S almoft iltolf (n the p&res 
thetinlUoscriptiott junpTts. Cf nbo 
4 , on AnoteDt U'l MoCen} Itocsanm ; 
22, osoUier Aileg'wy cn Ulc end Loera. 
ing; 23, on the CAlnnet; of Cntu 
cum t SS, 37, oa " Tutan' 
rocljy." 
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grudging, and in strictness illogical, licence is limited merely to 
substitution of other dissyllabic feet for the pure iamb. In 

“Thus at their shady lodge arrived, dotA etood, 

Both turned,” 

the rigid Johnson insists on the spondaic character, " the accent 
is on two syllables together and both strong ” ; while he would 
seem to regard “And when,” in the line 

“ And when we seek as now the gift of Bleep," 

as a pyrrhic (“ both syllables are weak ”). A trochee (“ deviation 
or inversion of accent ”) is allowed as a “ mixture ” in the first 
place, but elsewhere is "remarkably inharmonious,” as, for 
instance, in Cowley’s beautiful line, 

“And the soft wings of peace cover him round.” 

The next paper (88) passes, after touching other matters, to 
“elision,” by which he means (evidently not even taking tri- 
syllabic possibility into consideration) such a case as 

“ Wisdom to folly as nourishment to wind." 

Tin's licence, he says, is now disused in English poetry ; and adds 
some severe remarks on those who would revive or commend it. 
He even objects to the redundant ending in heroic poetry. 

In the third paper (90) he comes to Pauses ; and once more 
plays the rigour of the game. The English poet, in connecting 
one line with another, is never to make a full pause at less than 
three syllables from the beginning or end of a verse ; and in all 
lines pause at the fourth or sixth syllable is best. He gives a 
whole paper to Milton’s accommodation of the sound to the 
sense, and winds up his Miltonic exercitations, after a very 
considerable interval, with a set critique (139) of Samson 
Agonistes, partly on its general character as an Aristotelian 
tragedy (he decides that it has a beginning and end, but no 
middle, poor thing!) and partly on details. These papers 
show no animats against Milton. There are even expressions 
of admiration for him, which may be called enthusiastic. 
But they do show that the critic was not in range with his 
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AQllior. Almost every one of hU axioms aod postuiates is 
qoestiooable. 

Of the remaining critical papers in the JiamWtr it is very 
important to notice Na 121, "On the Dangers o£ Imitation, and 
the Impropriety of imitating Spenser.” Johnson’s 
* acnteness tvos not a( fault in distrusting, from his 
point of view, the consequencca of such things as the Ca^U of 
hvialtvAt or even the Schoolmiartai ; and he addresses a direct 
rebnke to "the men of learning and genius” who have intro- 
duced the fashion.* In so for as his condemnation of “ echoes ” 
goes he is undoubtedly not wrong, and he speaks of the idol of 
JTeo-Classicism, Virgil, with an irreverent parr^rsio* which, like 
many other things in him, ehows bis true critical power. Bat 
on Spenser himself tbe other idols — the idola speeus rather than 
/orv-x-hlind him. In following his namesake in tbe condemna* 
tion of Spenser’s language be is, we may think, wrong; yet this 
at least is an arguable point Bat in regard to the_Spensenan 
stanxa things are different Johnson calU it "at op ce difficult 
and ^pleasing; tiresome to the From its uniformity, and to 
'Ihe attention by its len^h," while he subsequently goes off into 
the usual error about imitating the Italians. No truce is here 
possible. TJmt the Spenserian is not easy may bo granted at 
once, but Johnson was certainly scholar enough to anticipate 
the riposte that, not here only, it is ‘‘bard to be good." As 
for "unpleasing,” so much the worse for the ear which is not 
plen.scd by the most exquisite harmonic symphony in the long 
and glorious list of stauEa-combiaatiocs. M for monotony, it is 
just 03 monotonous as flowing water. While os for tbe Italian 
parallel, nothing can probably be more to the glory of Spenser 
than this; just as nothing can be more different than tbe pretty, 
but cloying, rhyme even of Tasso, nay, sometimes even of Ariosto, 
oud the endless unlaboured beauty of Spenser’s rhyme-sound. 


* n« wu 00 doubt tlu'okiag alfo of 
Gilbert WmI, io bi*Zi/<of whom be in- 
troduce) e canat egiiiut Weit'* tmiU 
tioD) of Speoier u *' )ucee»if ul ’ ifldee«l 
Kti “ wattiiDg,” but ** od}^ pretty.** 

• “Tbe wenawt edmlrer* of tbe 
(Teat Slautuao poet e»a extol bin far 


little man tiuut tbe tkiU with cblcb 
be baa . . . united tbe beauCice of tbs 
Jliad and Odfitey," and be adda a 
loagub expeeura of tbe way la wtuoh 
Tirgib determined to imitate at all 
coate, baa put In hb borrowed matter 
fntboul regard to keepms. 
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It is no valid retort that this is simply a difference of taste, ^ If 
a man, as some men have done, says that Spenser is pleasing 
and Diyden and Pope are not, then the retort is valid. When 
the position is taken that loth rhythms are pleasing, both really 
poetical, but poetical in a different way, the defender of it may 
laugh at all assailants. 

The criticism of the English historians which inimediatelj’ 
follows has an interest chiefly of curiosity, because it was written 
On Hhiory opening of the great age of the department 

and Letter- with which it deals. Prejudices of different kinds 
imting. ^^^guld always have prevented Johnson from doing 
full justice to Eobertson, to Hume, and, most of all, to Gibbon ; 
but, as it is, he deals with nobody later than Clarendon, and 
merely throws back to Ealeigh and Knolles. Very much the 
same drawback attends the criticism on Epistolary writing : for 
here also it was the lot of Johnson’s own contemporaries, in 
work mostly not written, and hardly in a single case published, 
at the date of the Eambler, to remove the reproach of England. 
But the paper on Tragi-Comedy (156) is much more important. 

For here, as in other places, we see that Johnson, but for the 
combination of influences above referred to, might have taken 
On Tragi- high, if not the highest, degrees in a very different 
tomtdy. school of criticism. He puts the great rule Nec 
quarta loqui into the dustbin, with a nonchalance exhibiting 
some slight shortness of sight; for the very argument he uses 
will sweep with this a good many other rules to which he still 
adheres. ""We violate it,’’ he says cooUy, “ without scruple and 
without inconvenience.” He is eq^uallj' iconoclastic about the 
Five Acts, about the Unity of Time, while he blows rather hot 
and cold about tragi-comedy in the sense of the mixing of 
tragic and comic scenes. But the close of the paper is the most 
remarkable', for it is in effect the death-knell of the neo-classic 
system, sounded by its last really great prophet. “It ougU to 
he the first endeavour of a vrritcr to distinguish nature from 
custom, or that 'which is established because it is right from that 
which is right only because it is established ; that he 'may neither 
violate essential principles by a desire of novelty, nor debar himself 
froTtx the attainment of beauties 'withvn his 'view by a needless fear 
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must do it on the principle of examining, “not the individual, 
but the species.” He is to remark “general properties and 
large appearances. He does not number the streaks of the 
tulip or describe the different shapes in the verdure of the 
forest,” but must “exhibit prominent and striking features,” 
neglecting “minuter discriminations.” In the same way his 
criticism of life must be abstracted and generalised ; he must be 
“a being superior to time and place”; must know many 
languages and sciences; must by incessant practice of style 
“familiarise to himself every delicacy of speech and grace of 
harmony.” 

Surely a high calling and election ! yet with some question- 
able points in it. If the poet must not count the streaks of the 
tulip, if he must merely generalise and sweep ; if he must con- 
sult the laziness and dulness of his readers by merely portraying 
prominent and striking features, characteristics alike obvious to 
vigilance and carelessness — then even Dryden will not do, for 
he is too recondite and conceited. Pope alone must bear the 
bell. Lady Winchelsea’s horse in twilight, the best part of a 
century earlier ; Tennyson’s ashbuds in the front of March, the 
best part of a century later, are equally “ streaks of the tulip,” 
superfluous if not even bad. Habington’s picture of the pitiless 
northern sunshine on the ice-bound pilot, and Keats’s of the 
perilous seas through the magic casements, must be rejected, 
as too unfamiliar and individual. The poetic strangeness and' 
height are barred en iloo. Convention, familiarity, generalisa- 
tion — these are the keys to the poetical kingdom of heaven. 
The tenant of Milnwood has a fresh enfeoffment! 

The Shakespeare Preface is a specially interesting document, 
because of its illustration, not merely of Johnson’s native 

TJif. critical vigour, not merely of his imbibed eighteenth- 

Shakcspeare century prejudices, but of that peculiar position of 

Preface, compromise and reservation which, as we have said 
and shall say, is at once the condemnation and the salvation 
of the English critical position at this time. Of the first there 
are many instances, though perhaps none in the Pre/cux itself 
quite equal to the famous note on the character of Polonius, 
which has been generally and justly taken as showing what 
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a triumph this failure of an ei^ioa might have beeu. Yet 
even hero there is not a little which follows ia the wahe of 
Drjilen’s great eulogy, and some ecettcred observations of 
the highest acuteness, more particularly two famous sentences 
which, though Johnson's quotation is directed to a minor 
matter — Shakespeare’s learning — settle beforehand, with the 
prophetic tendency of genius, the whole monstrous absurdity 
of the Bacou^Shakespeare theory.' The rest, however, is, if not 
exactly a ligrag of contradiction, at least the contrasted utter* 
ance of two distinct voices. Shakespeare has this and that 
merit of nature, of passion; but «hja_8et speeches are commonly 
cqld. and weak.” "IVlmfc ha does best he soon ceases to do." 
Johnson, hefe^ also, has no superstitious reverence for the 
Unities, and even speaks slightly of dramatic rules ; nay, he 
Bursts *' the recall of the principles of the drama to a new 
examination," the very examination which Lessing was to give 
it. But he apologises for the period when " Tkt Dcaih of 
Arthur was the favourite volume," and hints a doubt wliethcr 
much of our and his own praise of Shakespeare is not "given 
by custom and veneration.” "He has corrupted language by 
ever)’ mode of depravation.” yet Johnson echoes Bryden “when 
ho describes anything you more than sec it, you feel it too." 
A singular triumph of " depraved language.” In short, through* 
out the piece it is now Johnson himself who is epeakiog, now 
some one with a certain bundle of principles or prejudices 
which Johnson chooses to adopt for the time 
It was with these opinions on the formal and substantial 
nature of poetry and of criticism that Johnson, late in life, sat 
Tht L5tm of down to the Lives of the Poets} one of the most 
the Poetj. fortimata books in Euglbh literature. In vety few 
cases iiave task and artist been so happily associated, for 

'"Jonson, ... who bMiJe# Owe » With Johawo, « with ethn*, ! da 
he hid 00 iaiiigin&hla t*mrt»t‘on to not epecif/ edition*. I mwt, liowew. 
f»l«b<Kjd, wrote at a time when the meoUea Wr 3. It. SmUPe uaua of tl.a 
cliaracier and aoquuiition* of SbaVe- Zitn f7.oodon, 1855) for the take of 
•leaw were known to mnltitude*. HU thattceUent/fUrodBrtiofv. 

■ erUetwa ought therefore to ded-te the eoaUtne a .eiecUoa of remarkable pa— 
eontroetny, OR’e« eome tesU'mony of ace* from the othtr work*. 
eiiu*l tom fouM be oj'/’ceed." 
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almost all his authors, he had biographical knowledge such as 
no other living man had, and the access to which has long been 
closed. If, now and then, his criticism was not in touch with 
his subjects, this was rare; and the fact gave a certain value 
even to the assertions that result — for ik, do what we will, 
c.annot see Milton quite as Johnson saw him, and so his view is 
valuable as a corrective. By far the greater part of these 
subjects belonged to one school and system of English poetry, a 
school and system with which the critic was at once thoroughly 
familiar and thoroughly in sympathy. And, lastly, the form of 
the work, with its subdivision into a large number of practically 
independent and not indimduaUy burdensome sections, was well 
suited to coax a man who suffered from constitutional indolence, 
and who for many years had been relieved from that pressure 
of necessity which had conquered his indolence occasionally, 
and only occasionally, earlier. No other man, it is true, has 
had quite Anoh a chance ; hut he must indeed have a sublime 
confidence, both in the strength of bis principles and in the 
competence of his talents, who thinks that, if he had the chance, 
he could do the task better than Johnson did his. 

The work, of course, is by no means equal throughout: and it 
could not be expected to be. Some was merely old stuff, 
Their sat- dating from a much less mature period of the writer’s 
frai ntenus. genius, and made to serve again. Some was on 
subjects so trivial that good nature, or simple indolence, or, if any 
one pleases, an artistic reluctance to break butterflies on so huge 
a wheel, made the criticisms almost as insignificant as the 
criticised. Here and there extra-literary prejudice— political- 
ecclesiastical, as in the case of Milton ; partly moral, partly 
religious, and, it is to be feared, a little personal, as in that of 
Swift — distorted the presentation. And it is quite possible that 
a similar distortion, due to the same causes or others, was in the 
case of Gray intensified by a half-nnconscious conviction that 
Gray s aims and spirit, if not his actual poetical accomplish- 
ments, were fatal to the school of poetry to which the critic 
himself held. 

But make allowance for all this, and with how great a thing 
do the Lives still provide us ! In that combination of biography 





*ad cnncisn;. which if so ujitcra) that it is it ahoiih) 

t« so late.* thorare all hut th? oriitinaKandan-stiU alnuwt llio 
standard. Ther aro full of nneciU't?, nitnvaM)- and ct'njd'* 
told, jtit they cerer do.<<.vml to mew their criliniju of 

life is almost always just and soumi, gwvo without Wiiijt 
precise, animated hr tho same meUrn'lioly as th.il of the 
ronf^ 0 / Huna’i U’Wcs, hut in iiiililer uuhhI and with toiu'lioi 
of brightness. Their criticisTO of liiemture is all the more 
wlaable for being tlio criticism of their time. AVheu wo read 
Johnson’s rpm.irks on Milton’s minor ]>ooma it Is fooliih tti rove, 
end it is ignoble to sneer. The sriso will rej«leo (n the opjH'r* 
tunity to understand. So when Jolui-son iK'StciwH what aeemi to 
us c-xtraordinory and untiitcnigiblo }>mi<o oit John 

he is really praising a iiioml tract conchod in verso not 
uuplcasing in itself, and epecmlly pleasing to hit ear, When tio 
speaks less favourably of Omt^ar JfW, ho i.s sponklng of n p/eco 
of Daturc>])Octry, not arranged on his principle of iii-glecting 
the streak of the tulip, and availing Itself of iIidsu M))(oii{o 
licences of prosody which h« disapproved. Hut w« shall naver 
find that, when the poetry is of tho stamp whieli hri rerngtiinea, 
he makes any mistake about Its relntlvn ftxp|.i)i>iit'(K tiiid wa 
shall find that, in not a few ensea, ho Is ahlo tn reeogtilsa 
Icnce which belongs to clasw.s and achools not esueily ntmli ns 
he approves. And, lastly, it has to bo nthli-d ilml for (lllhintu) 
brilliancy of critical expression, subject id the uIIdwiuh'di and 
conditions j'usc given, the Ztrrs arc hardly to Ixi nxcelled in any 
Japgiingc. It is not safe to neglect ono of iln-m, llirnigh no 
doubt there are some six or aoven which, for Ihhi reason or that, 
take precedence of tho rest 

The “ Cowley " has Interest, bernn^fr It Is 

* Ttman tlindaU'nj.W r^in/ A inAii *»»(!»» 
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only considerable attempt at that very important part ot, 
criticism, the historical summary of the character- 
Ths CoTTky. ^ poetical period or school And, though far 

from faultless, it is so important and so interesting in its kind 
that it ranks with his greatest Essays. Only that singular 
impatience of literary history, as such, which characterised the 
late Mr Matthew Arnold, and which not infrequently marred 
his own critical work, can have prevented him from including, 
in his Johnsonian points de repire, the Essay which launched,- 
and endeavoured to make watertight, the famous definitibh. 
of the "Metaphysical” School — of the school represented 
earlier by Donne, and later by Cowley himself. 

The phrase itself ‘ has been both too readily adopted and too 
indiscriminately attacked. Taken with the ordinary meaning 
of “ metaphysical,” it may indeed seem partly meaningless and 
partly misleading. Taken as Johnson meant it, it has a mean- 
ing defensible at least from the point of view of the framer, and 
very important in critical history. Johnson (it is too often 
forgotten) was a scholar ; and he used " metaphysical ” in its 
proper sense — of that which “comes after” the physical or 
iiaiurai. Now, it was, as we have seen, the wh'dle 'cSdinal 
principle of his school of criticism that thcp were "following 
nature” by imitating it. The main objection to the poetry of 
what Dryden calls the "last Age”— -what we call, loosely but 
conveniently, “Elizabethan” poetry — was that its ideas, and still 
more its expressions, went beyond and behind nature, substi- 
tuted afterthoughts and unreal refinements for facC It would 
be delightful to the present writer to defend the Metaphysicals 
here — but it would not be to the question. 

Political and reli^ous prejudice accounts, as has been said, 
for much in the Milton. But it will not fully account for the 

ne Milton. astonishing, and already 

often referred to, criticisms on the minor poems show 
a perfectly honest and genuine disUke to the form as well as 
to the matter, to the manner as well as to the man. If Johnson 


' It was of coutse probably euggested 
by Dryden (Fjjay on Satire, “ Donne 
. . . afiectetlie metapbyrics”), but in 


Jobnson's hands is much altered and 
extended. 
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calls L^nd(U " Imrsh," it is because he simply <ioc5 not hear its 
mnsic; he can even call the songs In Comtu "oot very musical 
io^heir.ntiiabcra." When of the, no doubt nncqnal but often 
splendid, sonnets he can write, “of the beat it can only be atid 
that' they are not bad^he ^vesna the real value of his criticism 
immediately afterwards by laying it down that " the fabric of a 
sonnet, however adapted to the Italian language, has netcr anc' 
ceeded in ooTe." And when he has earlier stated that “ all that 
short compositions can commonly attain is sweetness and ele- 
gance,'’ we sec in this the whole thing. Milton is condemned 
under statute (though the statute is hopelessly anconstitutional 
and unjust) on certain counts; on others his judge, though cap- 
able and perfectly honest, does not know the part of the code 
which justifies the accused. Johnson is listening for couplet- 
music, or for Bianias with regular recurrence of thyme, for lines 
constituted entirely on a dissyllabic, or entirely on s trisyllabic, 
basis. He does not find these things: and be has do organ 
to jndgo what he docs find. 

With the lives of Dryden and Pope wc are clear of all difS* 
cuUics, and the critic is in his element. The poets whom be is 
TU Drydcn crittcising occupy the same platform as be does ; they 
•BrfPojw. jjj themselves the architects of that 

platform, there is no fear of the tnitial incompattbiluies which, 
when aggravated by accident, lead to tho apparent enormities of 
the Milion Essay, and which, even when not eo aggravated, con- 
dition the usefulness, thongh they may positively increase the 
interest, of the Covley. But there is more titan this. In no 
instance, perhaps, was Johnson eo well in case to apply his 
biographi^ and critical treatment as in regard to Dryden 
and Pope. With the latter he had himself been contempor- 
ary; and when he first came to I.ondon the traditions even 
of the former were still fresh, while there were many still liring 
(Souihemo the chief of them) who had known glorious John well 
Further, Johnson's peculiar habits of living, his delight in con- 
versation and society, his excellent memory, and his propensity 
to the study of human nature, os well as of letters, iumisbed 
him abundantly with opportunities. Yet, again, his 
with both, ou general literary sides, was not unhsp 
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and tempered by a slight, bnt not uncharitable or Puriti 
disapproval of their moral characters, by regret at Dryd 
desertion of the Anglican Church, and at the half-Eomai 
half-freethinking, attitude of Pope to religion. 

The result of all this is a pair of the best critical Essay 
the English language. Individual expressions wiU of co 
renew for us the sense of difference in the point of view, 
shall not agree that Dryden “ found English poetry brick 
left it marble,” and we shall be only too apt to take up 
challenge, " If Pope he not a poet, where is poetry to be foun 
even if we think the implied denial, to which the challenge" 
a reply, an absurdity. And we may find special interest as ^ 
as special difference in the condemnation even of these mas 
for attempting Pindarics, because Pindarics “ want the essen 
constituent of metrical compositions, the stated recurrenc( 
settled numbers, seeing in it a fresh instance of that 1 


crustean tyranny of suiting the form to the bed, not the bei 
the form, which distinguishes all neo-classic criticism, 
these points occur rarely. The criticism, as a whole, is 
merely perfectly just on its own scheme, but requires very li 
allowance on others; nor, in the difficult and dangerous ar 
comparative censorship, will any example be found much ! 
passing Johnson’s parallel of the two poets. 

la the jUzlion and the Cotcky we find Johnson dealing v 
sc lools of poetry which he regards as out of date and imj 

^ I^r^den and the Pope, with subj( 
y- which are not to him subjects of any general c 
tioversy, but which he can afford to treat almost entirely 
heir merits. In the Collin, and the Cray we find a new 

no 1 . of decided, tho 

not yet wholly dedared, innovation on the part of the po 

cHabl! not yet quite wide-eyed and irrec 

cilable, hostility on the part of the critic. The exnressior 
Uns IS further differentiated by the fact that Johnson rec^ar 
Colhns with the affection of a personal friend, and the gei 
ous sympathy of one who, with all his roughness had a m 
as nearly touched by mortal sorrows as that of any sc 
mentahst; while it is pretty dear, though we have no posil 
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Jot it, that he teciptocated the pereonel and political 
! which Gray certainly felt for bim- 
lie lanlt was, in the case ot Collins, a criticism rather in* 
,^te than nnjiu^ and not seldom acute in its indication of 
*' ifsomewhat blind to merits; in that of Gray, one which 
’■-‘i l« qnite so favourably spoken of, though the censure 
has been heaped npon it — notably by Lord Macaulay 
HrirnoH—seems to me very far to surpass its own in- 
■jt Johnson's general summing op — that Gray’s “mind had 
kw gmpj hU curiosity^ was unlimited, and his judgment 
sKn'^; he was likely to love much where he loved at all, 
hitoifiotts and hard to please" — is acute, just, and far from 
Cj'serooi That on the Elegy — ’* The four stanzas beginning, 
Ttt even these bones,’ ate to me original ; I have never seen 
^sctioM in any other place. Yet he that reads them here 
himself that he has always felt them. Had Gray 
risen often thus, it had been vain to blame and useless to 
jaiM him"— is 8 magnidcent and monumental compliment, said 
u tsply as « Good tnocoing.” He is absolutely right when he 
that in all Qcay’s Odes “ there is a kind of cumbrous splcn* 
M^wish^away,” for there never was such an abuser of 
Pdfic^ictico" {to be a poet) as Gray was. Yet undoubtedly 
h not satisfactory ; it has not merely, as the Collins 
^Wmdncjs, but, what tbe Collins has not, that obvious deni- 
-■^thatdetermiaation to pick holes, which always vitiates 
'^qne.no matter wLat learning and genius be bestowed on it, 
Jii reasons of this are interesting. It has been 

Gn ^ possibly personal in part We know that 

'S ^ rudely of Johnson; and there were many reasons 
rnigfvt rather despise Gray, though he certainly 

sot have called him "dull" 

'“'di ri^ however, I have little doubt — and it is this 
f^uvn-iT, * interest for me — that one main 


loi irV ^^^^pathy to Gray’s poetry was the same as 
^ suspected, if he did not fully 

ij snake in Gray's ctos sicsU y •wavin g grass. 

M ba u, Ttat fhta with Jolinsoo. II meant I'ntelitgent 
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And he had on his own grounds good reason for suspecting it. , : 
Gray might use Greek and Latin tags almost extravagantly. . 
But he sedulously eschewed the couplet; and, while preferring 
lyric, he chose lyrical forms which, though Johnson was too 
much of a scholar to dare to call them irregular, violated his 
own theories of the prompt and orderly recurrence of rhyme, 
and the duty of maintaining a length of line as even as possible. 
The sense of nature, the love of the despised “prospect,” was 
everywhere ; even the forbidden “ streak of the tulip” might he 
detected. And, lastly, Gray had too obvious leanings to classes , 
of subject and literature which lay outside of the consecrated 
range — early English and French, Welsh, hforse, and the like. ■ 
It is no real emdence of critical incapacity, but of something 
quite the reverse, that Johnson should have disliked Gray. He_ 
spiedjthe great Eomantie beard under the Pindaric and Horatian 
muffler — and he did not like it. 

On the whole, it may be safely said that, however widely a , 

man may differ from Johnson’s critical theory, he will, provided 

Tht critical that he possesses some real tincture of the critical , 

grtaincMof spirit himself, think more and more highly of the. 
fAe Lives .5. , „ , , , , , , ' 

and of Lives of the Poets the more he reads them, and the- 

Johnson. more he compares them with the greater classics of 

critical literature. As a book, they have not missed their due 

meed of praise ; as a critical book, one may think that they have. 

The peculiarity of their position as a body of direct critical 

appraisement of the poetical work of England for a long period 

should escape no one. But the discussion of them, which 

possesses, and is long likely to possess, prerogative authority as . 

coming from one who was both himself a master of the craft i 

and a master of English, admirable and delightful as it is and 

always will be, is not, critically speaking, quite satisfactory. 

^Ir Arnold speaks of the Six Lives which he selected in very 

high terms : but he rather pooh-poohs the others, and, even in 

iCgard to the chosen Six, he puts upon himself — and in his 

amiable, but for all that exceedingly peremptorj', way, insists 

in putting on his readers— a huge pair of blinkers. We are to 

regard the late seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth 

century as an Age of Prose: and we are to regard Johnson, 
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whether he was spcalcing of the poets of this age or of others, as 
the spokesman of an age of prose. Far be it from me to deny 
that thero is an element of truth in this : but it Is not the whole 
truth, and the critic must atrire, though he may not boast, to 
"find the whole," 

The whole truth, as it seems to roc, about Johnson is that he 
Was lery ranch raorc than the critic of an age of prose, though 
he ivas not (who lias been 1 even Longinus 7 even Coleridge 7) 

" Tlia King who mini, u ho thought fit, 

Tljo unirfiMl moDarclij of wit * 

as rejjards poetic criticism. He saw far beyond prose, aa in 
those few words of the concluding and rccoucihng eulogy of 
Gray which have been quoted above. It is poetry and not prose 
which has the gift of putting oew things so that the man who 
reads them ingenuously thinks that they are merely a neat state- 
Blent of what he has always thought And Johnson was far 
more than merely a critic of theelghtcenth'century Neo-Classic 
theory, though ho was this. A most noteworthy (lassago in the 
Jitimiler{^o. 15C), which I hai'C purposely kept for comment 
in this place, though it is delliered on the wrong side, shows us, 
as the great critics always do show us, what a range of sight 
tlio writer had. In Uiis he expresses a doubt whether we ought 
"to judge genius merely by the event,'’ and, applying this to 
Shakespeare, takes the odd, but for on eighteenth-century critic 
most tcH-tnlc nnd interesting, line that if genius succeeds by 
moans which are wrong according to rule, we may think higher 
of the genius but Jess highly of the work. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that this is, though in no way a discreditable, 
a transparent evasion of the difficulty which i-s pressing on the 
defenders of the Ilulcs. “Show me," one may without irrever- 
ence rctorti "thy genius without thy works; and I will siiow 
thee my genius by iny works." If Shakespeare shows genius in 
neglecting the Uiilcs, (ho incirorBbla voice of Logic, greater th-an 
Fortune, greater than ell other things ease Fate, will point out 
that the Kules are evidently oot iicce3S.sry, and, with something 
like the Lucretian Te tt(jvar, will add, “ Then for what are they 
mces53ry t" Hut Johnson's power is only a little soured aud 
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not at all quenched by this. He has seen what others refused 
— perhaps were unable — to see, and what some flatly denied, 
that a process of literary judgment “by the event” is pos- 
sible, and that its verdicts, in some respects at any rate, cannot 
be challenged or reversed. These great critical qperptts, though 
sometimes delivered half unwillingly or on the wrong side, 
establish Johnson’s claim to a place not often to be given tO’ 
critics; but they do not establish it more certainly than his 
surveys of his actual subjects. It was an unfortunate con- 
sequence of Mr Arnold’s generous impatience of all but “ the 
chief and principal things,” and of his curious dislike to literary 
history as such, that he should have swept away the minor 
Lives. One may not care for Stepney or Talden, Duke or 
King, much more, or at all more, than he did. But with a 
really great member of the craft his admissions and omis- 
sions, his paradoxes, his extravagances, his very mistakes 
pure and simple, are all critically edifying. How does he 
apply liis own critical theory? is what we must ask: and, 
with Johnson, I think we shall never ask it in vain. 

His idea of English poetry was the application to certain 
classes of subjects, not rigidly limited to, but mainly arranged 
v/ by, the canons of the classical writers — of what seemed to him 
and his generation the supreme form of English language and 
metre, brought in by Mr Waller and perfected by Mr Pope, yet 
not so as to exclude from admiration the Allegro of 
klilton and the Elegy of Gray. We may trace his applica- 
tions of this, if we have a real love of literature and 
a real sense of criticism, nearly as profitably and pleas- 
antly in relation to John Pomfret as in relation to Alex- 
ander Pope. We may trace his failures (as we are pleased, 
quite rightly in a way, to call them), the failures arising from 
the inadequacy, not of his genius, but of his scheme, not less- 
agreeably in relation to Dyer than in relation to Dryden. We 
are not less informed by his passing the Castle of Indolence 
almost sill silentio than we are by that at first sight astounding 
criticism of Eycidas. This Csesar never does wrong but with 
just cause to use the phrase which was too much for the 
equanimity or the intelligence of his great namesake Ben; 
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in the work of one whom both admired yet coold not quite 
etornach, 

Now, this it is which makes the greatness of a critic. That 
Johnson might hare been greater still at other times need not 
necessarily bo denied; though it is at least open to doubt 
whether any other time wooJd have suited his whole disposition 
better. But, as he is. he is great. The critics who deser^'e that 
name are not those who, fike, for instance, Christopher North 
and Mr Baskin, arc at the meny of different kinds of caprice— 
vrith whom you must be always on the gut rtw to be certain 
what particular watchword they have adopted, what special 
side they are taking. It may even be doubted whether such a 
critic os Lamb, though infinitely delightful, is exactly “great’' 
because of the singular gaps and arbitrariness of his likes and 
dislikes. Nay, HozHtt, one of the greatest critics of the world 
on tho whole, goes near to forfeit his right to the title by the 
occasional ootburats of almost insaoe prejudice that cloud liis 
vision. Johnson is quite os prejudiced; but his prejudice is 
not in the least insane Ilts critical calculus is perfecUy sound 
on its own postulates aud axioms; and you have only to apply 
cliccks and correctives (which are costly ascertained, and kept 
ready) to adjust it to absolute critical truth. And, what is 
more, he has not merely fiouriahed and vapoured cntical abstrao 
tions, but has left us a solid reasoned body of cntical judgment , 
ho has not judged literature in the exhausted receiver of mere 
art, and yet has never neglected the artistic entenon; he has 
kept in constant touch with life, sod yet has neier descended 
to mere gossip. IVo may freely disagree with his judgments, 
but we can never justly disable liis judgment; and this is the 
real criterion of a great critic 

Johnson is so much the cighleenth-centurj’ orthodox cntic in 
quiuiessence (though, os £ have tried to show, in transcendence 
also) that ho will dispense us from saying very' much 
CruKtnn; tiiorc about til© rank and file, the ordinary or inferior 
examples, of the kind. If we were able to doote 
* ■ the whole space of tlus voliiroo to the subject of the 
present chapter, there would be no lack of material. Critical 
exercitalions of a kind formed oow, of course, a regular part of 
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tLe work of literature, and a very large part of its hack-work. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine devoted much attention to the sub- 
ject; and for a great part of the century two regular Bemews, 
the Critical and the Monthly} were recognised organs of literary 
censorship, and employed some really eminent hands, notably 
Smollett and Goldsmith. The periodicals which, now in single 
spies, now (about the middle of the century) in battalions, en- 
deavoured to renew the success of the Toiler and Spectator, were 
critical by kind; and dozens, scores, hundreds probably, of sepa- 
rate critical publications, large and small, issued from the press." 
But, with the rarest exceptions, they must take the uoTi-benefit 
of the old warning — they must merely “be heard by their fore- 
man." Something we must say of Goldsmith; then we may 
take two contrasted examples, Xnox and Scott of Amwell, of 
the critic in Johnson’s last days who inclined undoubtingly to 
the classical, and of the critic of the same time who had qualms 
and stirrings of Eomanticism, hut was hardly yet a heretic. 
And then, reserving summary, we may close the record. 


* Johnson’s relative estimates of the 
two (Rosinrfi, Globe ei, pp. 1S6, 361) 
are well known ; as is his apology for 
the Critical Reviewers’ habit [he had 
been one himself] of not reading the 
books through, as the “ duller ” Monthly 
fellows were glad to do. Later genera- 
tions have perhaps contrived to be dull 
and not to read. 

3 For instance, here is one which I 
Imve hunted for years — Eaay on the 
il’fir Species of iVritiny founded by 
Fieldir^, scilh a trord or tm> on Modem 
Criticism [London ? 1751). The better- 
known Canons Criticism of ’Thomas 
Edwards (4th ed., London, 1750) may 
.'crve as a specimen of another kinA 
It is an attack on Warburton’s Shahe- 
speare, uncommonly shrewd in all senses 
of the word, but, ns Johnson {BortseH, 
Globe ed., p. 87 note) justW enough 
said, of the gnd-fiy kind mainly. A 
curious little book, which I do not 
remember to h.ave seen cited anywhere, 
is the Essay upon Poetry and Painting 
cl Charles Lamotte (DuaTin (stc), 1742). 


La Motte, who was an P.S.A., a D.D., 
and chaplain to the Duke of Montagu, 
but who has the rare misfortune of 
not appearing in the Diet. Nat. Bioy., 
never refers to his French namesake, 
but quotes Voltaire and Du Bos fre- 
quently. He is very anxious for “ pro- 
priety ’’ in all senses, and seems a little 
more interested in Painting than in 
Poetry. As to the latter, he is a good 
example of the devouring appetite for 
sense and fact which had seized on the 
critics of this time (save a few rebels) 
throughout Europe. The improbabil- 
ities of Tasso and of “Camoenus, the 
Homer and Virgil of the Portuguese," 
afflict him more, because they amuse 
him less, than they do in Voltaire’s own 
case, and to any liberty with real or 
supposed history he is simply Bhada- 
manthine. “ That which jars with 
probability' — that which shocks Sense 
and Reason — can never be excused in 
Poetry.” Mrs Earbauld and The An- 
cient Mariner sixty years before date : 
Dennis after Dennis’s death ! 
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Of Ooidsmith A9 e critic little need be said, thocgh bis pen 
VTM not much Jess prolific in this than in other dcpartnsents. 
OMmuJi. cngcl is too often absent, and Poor Poll dis* 

tressingly in evidenoa. Uie Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite ZjtaminyinPurope is simply " prodigious." It is 
admirably written— Macaulay owes something to its style, which 
he only hardened and brazened. The author apes tlie fashion* 
able philosophastering of the time, and throws in cheap sciolism 
like the prince of joumaltata that he was. It is almost always 
interesting; it is, where ittoachcslife,notlilerature,fiometimc3 
excellently acute; but there is scarcely a critical dictum in it 
which is other than ridiculous. So in the CitUen of the JlV/d 
the Author's Club la of course delightful, but why sliould a 
aneer at Drayton have been put in the mouth of Lien Chi 
Altangi I And the miscellaneous Essays, including the Ike^ 
sriuch contain so much of Goldsmith's best work, are perhaps 
the best evidences of his nullity here. ^Vben one thinks hew 
little it would cost anybody of Goldsmith’s genius (to find such 
an one I confess would cost more) to write a literary parallel to 
the mngruficent Pet<ru, which would be even finer, it is enough 
to draw iron tears dowu the critic’s cheek. Goldsmith on Taste. 
Poetry, Metaphor, is still the Goldsmith of the Impiwy. 
His "Account of the Augustan Age,"* lljoogh much better, and 
(unless I mistake) resorted to by some recent critics os a source 
of criticism diiTcrcut from that mostly prevalent in the nine- 
teenth ceutuiy, has all the limitations of its own period. And 
the Eemy on Versification,* though it contains expressions 
which, taken by themselves, might seem to show that Gold- 
sraiili had actually emaocipated himself from the tyranny of 
the fixed number of eyllables. contains others totally irreconcil- 
able With these, supports English hexameters and sapphics,* and 
as a whole forces on tis once more the reluctant belief that 
ho simply had no clear ideas, no accurate Jcnowledge, on the 
subject. 

* Ewaj-f. xiI-itIL Dtl.er*. » tlind bmO-'S foe 

' neltet,rid. fr»t»iota. V*VOi>t4*»4vbto»toW*Ues- 

» jTiii. Hr to l>i« tecauUch of 

* It it frrrjpo only ftir to tojx- tflltUet. 
tbtl thu ftsef, M birr •lUi 
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ViceBinivis Knox ^ is a useful figure in this critical Transition 
Period. A scholar and a schoolmaster, he had some of the 
ViKsimui advantages of the first state and some of the defects 
Knox. of the less gracious second, accentuated in both cases 
by the dying influences of a “classical" tradition which had 
not the slightest idea that it was moribund. He carries his 
admiration for Pope to such a point as to assure ns somewhere 
that Pope was a man of exemplary piety and goodness, while 
Gay was “ uncontaminated with the vices of the world,” which 
is really more than somewhat blind, and more than a little 
kind, even if we admit that it is wrong to call Pope a bad man, 
and that Gay had only tolerable vices. He thinks, in his Four- 
teenth Essay on the " Fluctuations of Taste,” that the Augustans 
“ arrived at that standard of perfection which,” &c. ; that the 
imitators of Ariosto, Spenser, and the smaller poems of Milton 
are “ pleasingly uncouth ” [compare Scott, infra, on the metrical 
renaissance of Dyer], depreciates Gray, and dismisses the Elegy 
as “ a confused heap of splendid ideas " ; is certain that Milton’s 
sonnets " bear no mark of Ms genius,” and in discussing the 
versions of "the sensible® Sappho” decides that Catullus is 
much inferior to — Philips! “The Old English Poets [Essay 
Thirty-Nine] are deservedly forgotten.” Chaucer, Gower, Lyd- 
gate, and Occleve "seem to have thought that rhyme was 
poetry, and even this constituent they applied with extreme 
negligence” — the one charge which is unfair against even 
Occleve, and which, in reference to Chaucer, is proof of utter 
ignorance. Patriotism probably made him more favourable to 
Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndsay, though he groans over the 
necessity of a glossary in their case also. In fact, Knox is but 
a Johnson without the genius. Let it, however, be counted to 
him for righteousness that he defended classical education, in- 
cluding verse -writing, against its enemies, who even then 
imagined vain things. 

John Scott of Amwell, once praised by good wits, now much 
forgotten, was a very respectable critic and a poet of “glimmer- 


* Etsayz^ Moral and Literary, 2nd 
cd., London, 1774, 6to. 

® This is perhaps the most delightful 


instance in (English) existence of the 
change which has come over the mean* 
ing of the word. 
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ingi" la fnct, I nm aot a( sH sure that he does cot deserve 
Saatof to he promoted and postponed to the next chapter, 
, gg ft representative of the rising, not the falling, tide. 

His Essays on poetry * exhibit in a most interesting way the 
*'know*not«what-to-thmk-of-it" etate of public opinion about 
the later years of Johnson. He defends Lycidas against the 
Dictator; yet he finds fault with the *'day8tar”fQr acting both 
as a person and an orb of radiance, and admits the "incorrect- 
ness" of the poem, without giving us a hint of the nature or 
authority of “correctness" He boldly attacks the consecrated 
Cooper's Silh and sets the rival eminence of Grongar against 
it, pronouncing Dyer "a anbltme but strangely neglected poet," 
yet picking very niggling holes in this poet himself. He often 
anticipates, and oftener seems to be going to anticipate, 'Words- 
worth, who no doubt owed him a good deal ; yet he thinks 
Pope’s famocs epigram on Wit "the most concise and just 
definition of Poetry," In Qnnyar HxU itself he thinks the 
"admixture of metre [Its second, certainly, if not its first great 
charm] rather displeasing to a nice ear"; and though he do* 
fends Gray against Knox, be is altogether yea-nay about Wind- 
sor Forest, and attacks Thomson's personifications, without re- 
membering that Gray is at least an equal sinner, and without 
giving the author of (he Seasons, end still more of the Castle 0 / 
/ndc/encf, any just compensation for his enthusiasm of nature. 
In fact, Scott is a man walking in twilight, «ho actually sees 
the line of dawn, but dates not etep out into it.' 


• Cn'/ierd Sna^i, London, 1735, Sto. 

* I ihoutd like t« ntuni to Donnii, 
to order to Botite brieS/ hu coui- 
peretitelj earlr Umarit on Prince 
Arthur end VirfU (title ebbrerietod), 
London, less It it, m it eUnd*, of 
(Otoe elabonitlon; but iti euCbor telle 
na thet he "meeat'* to do diin^ 
which would here meJe it ea elmost 
coaplete Poctio from hi* point of 
tiew It Ii perreded wicli that tofmo 
of “thu pvsht to be” end ‘‘thatmurt 
bare been ” to which I iuTa refemd 
ia the text; aod briitlea with puRif 
arbitrarf preoeptut tUtetoeata, aaeb 
ai that Crttid'm cannot be (Q natured 
hecaute Good Kature ta naa mnwt 


be oootrar; to Justice aod Reasoo ; 
that a maa must not like what he 
ought Dot to like — a doetrioe uoSer- 
of oourae, the whole Nw-claMie 
teMbing, and cot that 00I7; almost 
literaUj cropptog up in Wonlflworth ; 
and the aery formula tion, to caCegoncal- 
imperatire, of La ITarpe’a “monatroue 
beaotr-" The book (in which poet 
and critjc are tery comfortabl; and 
equal); joked toother) la full of 
agreeable thing* t and tut; poauhlj 
hare luggeited ooe of Swtft'f moat 
exquirUe pt«c«a of iron; la Ita con- 
Untfau that Ur Blicfc— "^'s Celeelial 
Uacliioes are direclt- to the 

Coctrine of the Chu- 



INTERCHAPTER HI. 


English Eighteenth • Centniy criticism has a very notable 
advantage over Saventeeath and Siateeath. In the earliest 
ol the three, ua we saw, criticism exists almost without a cntie. 
Its authorities are either men of aomethiug less (to speak kindly) 
than the first rank as men of letters, or else they devote only a 
alight and passing attention to the subject. In the Seventeenth 
this is not ({uite so, for Drydeo ia a host in himself. But be is 
also a host almost hy himsell: a general without au army. 

la the Eighteenth the case is for more altered, in regard 
both to persons and to methods and opportunities of treat* 
ment Addison, Johnson, Pope, are all dictators of literature, 
whose fame and authority, m the case at least of the first and 
last, go far beyond their own country — and they are all critics. 
Moreover, criticism has enormously multiplied its appearances 
and opportunities of eppeamnee: it bos, in a manner, become 
popular. The critical Jtcview— the periodical by means of 
which it is possible, and becomes easy, to give critical account 
of the literature, not merely of the past but of the present — 
becomes common. The critic as such is no longer regarded as 
a mere pedant; at least attempts to take Ins place as a' 
literary man of the world. 

But while this alteration and extension applies to almost all 
Europe, the contribution of England is specially interesting as 
working towards a reconstruction as well as a continuation of 
criticism. In consequence, very mainly, of Dryden's own 
magnificent championship oi Sbakeapeare and MiUon, jp was, 
by the beginning of the righteenth century, felt in England 
tliat these two older writers at any rate had to be reckoned 
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vrith; 'R-liile Chaticer also had the same povrertul recommenda- 
tion, and Spenser had never lost the affection of the St, though 
for a time they might be fevr. With these four to be some- 
how or other — by hoot or by crooh — tahen into consioeration, 
it was impossible for the worst harm to be done; and the 
peculiarities of the English character, combined with the more 
vigorous condition of English creative literature, helped the 
compromise to work. It might have been dangerous if 
Johnson had written the Lives at the age which was Pope’s 
when he wrote the Essay on GrUicism ; but this danger also the 
Eortnne of England — kindest of Goddesses, and most abused in 
her kindness, yet justified of Pate ! — averted. 

Still, as we saw, Neo-Classicism is undoubtedly the accepted 
orthodoxy of the time. If that draft confession of Faith, which 
has been sketched in a former page, had been laid before an 
assembly of the leading men of letters, not many Englishmen 
would have refused to accept it At the same time — until, 
towards the later years of the century, the “alarums and 
excursions” of the Eomantio rising recalled the orthodox to 
strictness — a more searching examination would have revealed 
serious defections and latitudinarianisms. Pope was perhaps 
the most orthodox neo-classic, in criticism as in creation, of 
the greater men of letters of the time; but Pope was fond of 
Spenser. Addison had never thoroughly cleared Ms mind np 
about criticism ; hut many things in Mm point the Eomantic 
v.ay, and we know that some of the more orthodox thought 
him weak and donbtfuL And we have seen how the great Dr 
Samuel Johnson, though he resisted and recovered Mmself, was 
at least once within appreciable distance of that precipice of 
judging by the event, over which, when a Classic once lets 
Mmself slip, he falls for ever and for ever through the Eomantic 
void. 

But all these things were as the liheraiities of a securely 
established orthodoxy, estated and endowed, dreading no dis- 
turbance, and able to be generous to others— even to indulge 
Itself a litUe in Hcence and peccadillo. Everywhere but 
in England the vast majority of men. and evenl inland 
all bat a very small minority, had no doubt about the gmeral 
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principles of the Neo- classic Creed. The/ still jadged bj 
Ilules and Kinds ; they still bad the notion that you must 
goneralise, always generalise; they still believed that, in some 
way or other, Homer and Virgn — especially Virgil — had 
exhausted the secrets of Epit^ and almost of poetry ; and, above 
all, they %ver0 entirely unprepared to extend patient and 
unbiassed judgment to something acknowledged, and acknow- 
ledging itself, to bo siw. On the contrary, they must still be 
vindicating even things which they liked, bat which appeared 
to them fo be novel, on the score of their being so very like the 
old—as we saw in the case of Blair and Ossian. 

The Nemesis of this their Correctness, as far as creation is 
concerned, in prose to some extent, but still more in verse, has 
been described over and over again by a thousand critics and 
literary historians. Tlia highest and most poetical poetry they 
could not wnte at all—except when they bad, like Collins, 
Smart, Cowper, and Blake, a little not merely o\ furor foetxeu*, 
but of actual insaniC)’ in their constitution. In their own 
cliosen way they could at best achieve the really poetical 
rhetoric, but at the same time the strictly rhetorical poetry, 
of Pope, and, in a lower range, of vlkenside. Eor prose they 
bad the luck to discover, in the Novel, a Kind which, never 
having been to any great extent practised before, waa a Kind 
practically without rules, and eo could make or neglect its 
rules for itself. In another, not quite so new, their perform- 
ance gave striking instance of their limitations. The Periodical 
Essay was a thing of almost infinite possibilities : but because 
it had happened at first to be written in a certain form by 
persons of genius, they turned practice into Kind and Buie 
once more, and for nearly the whole century went on imitating 
the Specintor. 

In Criticism itself the effect* were not wholly different, though 
of course to some extent apparcutly dissimilar. IVe have seen 
how, daring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the neces- 
sary and ineluctable set of the critical current towards full 
and free “jadging of autboni” seems to have been resisted by 
a sort of unconscious recalcitrance on the part of critics ; yet 
how they ate drawn nearer and nearer to it, and. in Dryden'e 
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case at any rate, achieve admirable results. By the eighteenth, 
in all countries, the tendency becomes irresistible. The interest 
in literature, the bent and occupations of men of letters great 
and small, the new institution of periodicals— all combine to 
strengthen it; and every Mnd of critical estimate, from the 
elaborate literary history to the brief review, begins to be 
written, and is written, ever more copiously. 

This was what criticism wanted; and it could not but do 
good. Tet the results illustrated, as mere abstract treatises 
never could have done, the deficiencies of the common critical 
theory. The writers save themselves, as a rule, from the worst 
mistakes by simply ignoring that of which they are ignorant. 
But in regard to the things with which they do deal the 
inadequacy and the hamper of their theory are sufficiently 
apparent. 

Of course the deficiencies of Eighteenth-centiuy criticism are 
to be easily matched with other, and sometimes opposite, de- 
ficiencies in other times. It takes considerably more pains to 
get at something like a real appreciation of its subject, some- 
thing more than a bare reference to schedule, than had been the 
case, either in ancient times or in the two centuries imme- 
diately preceding. It is very much better furnished with a 
critical theory (whether good or -bad does not at the moment 
matter) than has usually been the case with Criticism from 
the early years of the nineteenth century to the early years of 
the twentieth. It is not even intentionally ignorant — ^its ignor- 
ance only proceeds from a mistaken estimate of things as worth 
or not worth knowing ; and there is rarely to be found in it 
the bland assumption which has been not entirely nnknown 
later, that "I like this,” or perhaps rather,"! choose to say 1 
like this,” wiU settle everything. But it combines, in a fashion 
already perhaps sufficiently iUnstrated, the awkwardness of 
dogmatism and of compromise ; and it is certainly more ex- 
posed to those two terrible questions, “"iNTiT?” and “TYhv 
Not?” which are the ilonkir and Nakir of aU critics and ail 
criticism, than the criticism of any other period. It is difficult 
to see how a critic such as Dennis could give anr reasons for 
admiring Shakespeare at all, save ethical ones; and it is quite 
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certain that a persistent Tt atgvar with the “ Why Not T" will 
dispose of almost all the etock eighteenth-centary objections 
both to ShftkcspeaTo and to all other suspected persons. The 
anti'Shakcspeariana had the advantage over their own adver* 
enries of being at least consistent 

Tim theory not merely of the avthades kcdlos, the “head- 
strong beauty, *' but of the "monstrous beauty"— the beauty 
which is beautiful hut has no business to be so, the miracle- 
working power which does work miracles, but is to be forbidden 
as Black Magic, becaasa it does not work them according to the 
rules— may seem itself so monsttona as to be n patent reduc- 
tion to the absurd. In fact it acted os such Yet the logic 
of it is undeniable. It had all along been the unspoken 
word, but tbe word that ought to have been spoken, and had 
to be spoken some day. Nor need we grudge the admission 
that it was in a certain sense better than the practice (which 
had been often resorted to before, cud which has not seldom 
been resorted to since) of denying the beauty altogether, with 
the possible result of beiug, atter a time, honestly unable to 
see iU 

At the same time, the merits of Neo-Classicism deserve 
another wonl or two. Tlie chief perhaps is, that it provided 
an orf/jodoay— and that is never e wholly bad thing. Even if it 
is not as really orlhMox, as really right as its opponents, it has 
merits which they can rarely claim. It has no temptations 
for the clever fool, who is perhaps on tbe whole the most pesti- 
lent, intellectually, of human beings. It demands a certam 
amount of self-abaegatiou, which is always a good thing. It 
docs not perhaps really offer any greater temptation to the 
merely stupid than does the cheap heterodoxy of other times. 
Above all, it directly tends to a certain intellectual calmness— 
to an absence of fuss, and worry, and pother, which is certainly 
not one of the least characteristics of the Judge. At all times 
the wise man would rather bo orthodo.v than not; and at most 
limes, though not quite at all, tbe wisest men have been 
orthodox, if only because they have recognised that every 
opinion has some amount of troth in it, and that thb truth 
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plus the advantages of orthodoxy just mentioned, is greatest, 
and should prevail. 

This will be recognised by all fair-minded persona as a 
handsome allowance in any case; it is surely a particularly 
handsome allowance when the arbiter happens not to be a 
partisan of the orthodoxy in question. And it is quite sincere.. 
The present writer has emerged from the serious and consecu- 
tive examination of “ classical " critics, necessary for the writ- 
ing of this History, with a distinctly higher opinion of them 
generally, with a higher opinion in most cases in particular, 
than he held previously on piecemeal and imperfect acquaint- 
ance, Tet if we take the true reading of illud Syrmnum, 
“Judex damnatui \capiti^ cum [wjnocens [culpaiur vd 
minime],” then the case of the criticism with which we have 
been dealing becomes somewhat parlous. It is all the worse 
because its worsening is gradual and continuous. The sins of 
the earliest Eenaissance criticism are sins chiefly of neglect, 
and are not as a rule aggravated by commission; while its 
merits are very great. We could have done nothing without 
it : at best we should have had to do for ourselves all that it 
has done for us. But the bad side of the matter betrays itself 
in the code-making of the seventeenth century ; it is but im- 
perfectly and unsatisfactorily disguised in the compromises of 
the earlier eighteenth; and it appears in all its deformity in 
its late eighteenth-century recrudescence, the worst faults of 
which were seen rather in France than in England, but which 
were not absent in such men as Knox or Gifford, or even in 
Johnson sometimes. 

And these faults came from the absence of a wide enough 
collection of instances from the past, and of an elastic and toler- 
ant system of trial and admission for the present and future. 

The compiling, in however piecemeal and haphazard a way, 
of such a collection, and the construction, under whatever 
similar limitations, of such a system, were the necessary 
conditions precedent to what is sometimes called “ Modern," 
sometimes “Eomantic,” Criticism, Both these terms may be 
much controverted: but the controversies are rather too 
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general for the present volume. We Imvo alrendy seen what 
jts pretlccessor was, in general, and that io the usual genera), 
gradual, incalculable way, opposition to it, conscious or uncon- 
scious, began to grow up at diffeient times nnd in different 
places. This opposition was a pUnt of early though slow and 
fitful growth in England, but it docs not follow that we can 
put the finger on this and that person os having “ begun ” the 
new Hiovetucnt. Such an opinion is always tempting to not 
too judicious inquirers, and there has been no lack of books on 
"I'omanticisin in the Classics," and the like. The fact, of 
course, simply is that everything human exists essentially or 
potentitilly in the men of every time •> and that you may not 
only find books in the running brooks but (what appears at 
first more contradictory) dry stones in them; while, on tho 
other hand, founts of water habitually gush from the mulst of 
the driest rock. Indagatioa of the kind is always treacherouSi, 
and has to be conducted with & great deal of circumspectioa. 

It would bo difficult to find an author who illustrates this 
danger and treachery better than the case ef Butler (who for 
that reason has been postponed for treatment here) on Dryden, 
Bymer, Denham, and tho cavalier poet Benlowcs. The author 
of 21udilr(u was born not long after Mjlton, and nearly twenty 
years before Dryden, who outlived him by the same space. His 
great poem did not give much room for critical utterances in 
lilcratdre ; but the Genuine ^eiwains ^ are full of it in separate 
places, both vcrie and prose. Take these singly, and you may 
make Butler out to bo, not merely a critic, bat half a dozen 
critics. In perhaps tho best known of his minor pieces, the 
Jleparlm Ittwetn Cat and Puss, be satirises " Heroic *' Plays, and 
is therefore clearly for “ tho last oge,** as also in the savage and 
admirable “ On Critics who Judge Modem Plays precisely by 
tho Pules of the Ancients," which has been reasonably, or 

* PuMlihed, not Mtrre’/, l^Thyw <!mfury (London. IS31J. Tlie wi«? 
«( lUBehe»l*r 5n 1759 (2 volt.) A remtini may t« (oqnd {o Chalmen or 
tiandaomo rajirint of 1827 gitn ouJ/ la tbe Aldioa (toL ii,, l/>DdoD, J8J3J, 
a few of the proeo •‘CJwracter«''j and the whole it now (1910) In the 
more of ihew, but not the eehofe, Gam.hpd;« edition (IQCSJot ^ar- 
«ere pten by Mr I!. Morlry to hia aid SpU £eolt 

tftan»rtrr.jrrtVi«o Arwitenrt 

Q 
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■neTtdnly, thought to be directed against Eymer’s blasphemy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, published two years before Butler’s 
death. The satirist’s references and illustrations (as in that to 
“the laws of good King HoweTs days”) are sometimes too 
Caroline to be quotable; but the force and sweep of his pro- 
test is simply glorious. The JPanegi/ric on Sir John Denham 
is chiefly personal; but if Butler had been contdneed that 
Cooler's Hill was the nc plus ultra of English poetry he could 
hardly have written it: and though the main victim of “To a 
Bad Poet” has not been identified,^ the lines— 

“ For so the rhyme bo at the verse’s end, 

Ko matter whither all the rest does tend” — 


■could scarcely have been written except against the new poetry. 
The “Pindaric Ode on Modern Critics” is chiefly directed 
against the general critical vice of snarling, and the passages 
on critics and poets in the Miscellaneous Thoughts follow suit. 
But if we had only the verse i?cinatns we should be to some 
extent justified in taking Butler, if not for a precursor of the 
new Eomanticism, at any rate for a rather strenuous defender 
of the old. 

But turn to the Characters. Most of these that deal with 
literature are in the general vein which the average seven- 
teenth - century character - writer took from Theophrastus, 
though few put so much salt of personal wit into this as Butler. 
In “A Small Poet” the earlier pages might be aimed at almost 
anybody from Dryden himself (whom Butler, it is said, did not 
love) down to iiecknoe. But there is only one name men- 
tioned in the piece ; and that name, which is made the object 
of a furious and direct attack, lightened by some of the bright- 
est flashes of Butler’s audacious and acrid humour, is the 
.name of Edward Benlowes.® Bow, that Benlowes is a person 


' AM^nb riiymeindic-ites "Howanl” 
— whether Edward or Eobert does not 
m.atter. But another blank requires a 
trisyllabic to fill it. 

- Benlowes is a warning to “illus- 
trated poets.” It pleased him to have 
his main book [Th(t>phi}a, or Lore's 
~Sacrlf,ce ; London, 1G52, folio) splen- 


didly decorated by Hollar and others ; 
and the consequence is that copies of it 
are very rare, and generally mutilated 
when found. (The present writer in- 
cluded it in the first volume of ilinor 
Pods of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 
1905)0 
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ImVnhle et corvdahh d. merei et it mudrieorde by any critical 
oppressofi nobody wlio has read him can deny. Jle is ns 
extravagant as Cmshaw without so much poetry, and as Cleve- 
laocl without so niucli cleverness. But ho is a poet, and a 
''metaphysical” poat (aa Bntlet was ItiraseU in aaother way), 
and an example, though a rather atvful example, of that “poetic 
fury" which makes Elizabethan poetry. Yet Butler is more 
savage with him than with Denham. 

The fact is that Butler's criticism is merely the occasional 
determination of a man of active gentus and sattnc temper to 
matters literary. Absurdities strike him from whatever school 
thcycomoj and ho lashes them uamercsfuHy wheosoever and 
whencesoever they present themselves. But Jio has no general 
wood*, apft’ika wwaly bvs briaf as pnisUo ptosaontor of 
the ridiculous, and also as a staunch John Bui). If he had 
been writing ot the time when bis .Remains were first actually 
publUhed, it is exceedingly probable that he would have 
“horsed" Gray as pitilessly as he horses Benlowes; if ho 
had been writing ai.xty years later still, that be would h&vo 
been as "savage and Tartarly” to Keats and Shelley, or 
seventy years later, to Tennysoa, as the Q]i(vrierl\j itself. 
This is not criticism : and wo must look later and more 
carefully before we d'sccro any teal tevoluuon in literary 
taste. 

It is even very unsafe to attempt to discover much definite 
and intentional prccursorship in Addison, who was bona two 
ftili generations later than Butler. There is no need to repeat 
what has been said of what seems to me misconception as to 
his use of the word Imagination; nor is this the point which is 
principally aimed at here. But tbemoro we examine Addison’s 
critical utterancos, whether we ogree with Hurd or not that 
they are " shallow we shall, I think, be forced to conclude that 
any depth they may have has nothing to do with Eomanticisra. 
Addison likes Milton, no doubt, because he is a sensible man 
and a good critic, as a general reason. But when wo come to 
investigate special ones we shall find that he likes him rather 
because he himself is o IVhig.a pupil of Dryden, and a religious 
man-nay, perhaps even because he really does think that 
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Milton carries out tlie classical idea of Epic — tlian because of 
Milton’s mystery, his “romantic vague,” his splendour of 
diction and verse and imagery. So, too, the admiration of 
Chcvj/ Chase is partly a v?lum or a joke, partly determined 
by the fact that at that time the Whigs were the " Jingoes,” 
and that OhcvJj Chase is very pugnacious and very patriotic, 
E^owhere, from the articles on True and Ealse Wit to the 
Imagination papers, do we find any real sense of unrest or 
dissatisfaction with the accepted theory of poetry. There is 
actually more in Prior, with all his profanation of the Mii- 
brmns Maid and his distortions of the Spenserian stanza. 

And Dryden himself, Dryden whose method led straight to 
the Promised Land, and whose utterances show that he oc- 
casionally saw it afar oflf, came too early to feel any very 
conscious desire of setting out on the pilgrimage of discovery. 

But in critical as in other history, readers will rarely find 
sharp and decided turns, assignable to definite hours and particu- 
lar men. It is a part of the Neo-Classic error itself to assume some 
definite goal of critical perfection towards wliich all things tend, 
and which, when you have attained it, permits you to take no 
further trouble except of imitation and repetition. Just as you 
never know what new literary form the hnman genius may 
take, and can therefore never lay down any absolute and final 
schedule of literary kinds, and of literary perfection within 
these kinds, so you can never shape the set of the prevalent 
taste, and you can never do much more than give the boat the 
full benefit of the current by dexterous rowing and steering.' 
Indeed, as we have seen, the taste in criticism and the taste in 
creation unite, or diverge, or set dead against each other in a 
manner quite incalculable, and only interpretable as making 
somehow for the greater glory of Literature. Somewhere about 
the time to which we have harked back — the meeting of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or a little later, or much 
later, as the genius of different countries and persons would 
have it— a veering of the wind, an eddy of the current, did 
lake place. And it is of this and of its consequences we have 
now to give an account. 
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Miltou carries oat the classical idea of Epic — than 
Milton’s mystery, liis “romantic vague,” his sp 
diction and verse and imagery. So, too, the ad 
Ghcvy Oliasc is partly a whim or a joke, partly 
by the fact that at that time the Whigs were the 
and that Chevy Chase is very pugnacious and ve 
Nowhere, from the articles on True and False 
Imagination papers, do we find any real sense o 
dissatisfaction with the accepted theory of poetry 
actually more in Prior, with all his profanation 
browne Maid and his distortions of the Spenseria 
And Dryden himself, Dryden whose method led 
the Promised Land, and whose utterances show 
casionally saw it afar off, came too early to fei 
conscious desire of setting out on the pilgrimage c 
But in critical as in other history, readers will 
sharp and decided turns, assignable to definite hours 
lar men. It is a part of the Neo-Classie error itself to 
definite goal of critical perfection towards which all 
and which, when you have attained it, permits you 
further trouble except of imitation and repetition, 
never know what new literary form the human 
take, and can therefore never lay down any absolr 
schedule of literary kinds, and of literary perfe 
these kinds, so you can never shape the set of tl 
taste, and you can never do much more than give 1 
full benefit of the current by dexterous rowing : 
Indeed, as we have seen, the taste in criticism and 
creation unite, or diverge, or set dead against eacl 
manner quite incalculable, and only interpretabl 
somehow for the greater glory of Literature. Sonu 
the time to which we have harked back— the me 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or a little lal 
later, as the genius of different countries and pe 
have it— a veering of the wind, an eddy of the 
take place. And it is of this and of its consequen 
now to give an account. 
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Jlilton carries out the classical idea of Epic— than because of 
Milton’s mystery, iiis "romantic vague," Ins splendour of 
diction and verse and imagery. So, too, the admiration of 
Ckciy Chase is partly a v?him or a joke, partly determined 
by the fact that at that time the Whigs were the “ Jingoes,” 
and that Ghmj Chase is very pugnacious and very patriotic. 
Xowhere, from the articles on True and Ealse Wit to the 
Imagination papers, do we find any real sense of unrest or 
dissatisfaction with the accepted theory of poetry. There is 
actually more in Prior, with all his profanation of the JHiit- 
Irowm Maid and his distortions of the Spenserian stanza. 

And Drj'dcn himself, Dr3’den whose method led straight to 
the Promised Land, and whose utterances show that he oc- 
casionally saw it afar off, came too early to feel any very 
conscious desire of setting out on the pilgrimage of discovery. 

But in critical as in other history, readers will rarely find 
sharp and decided turns, assignable to definite hours and particu- 
lar men. It is a part of the Neo-Classic error itself to assume some 
definite goal of critical perfection towards which all things tend, 
and which, when you have attained it, permits you to take no 
further trouble except of imitation and repetition. Just as you 
never know what new literary form the human genius may 
take, and can therefore never lay down any absolute and final 
schedule of literary kinds, and of literary perfection within 
these kinds, so you can never shape the set of the prevalent 
taste, and you can never do much more than give the boat the 
full benefit of the current by dexterous rowing and steering. 
Indeed, as we have seen, the taste in criticism and the taste in 
creation unite, or diverge, or set dead against each other in a 
manner quite iucalculable, and only interpretable as making 
somehow for the greater glory of Literature. Somewhere about 
the time to which we have iiarked back — the meeting of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or a little later, or much 
later, as the genius of different countries and persons would 
have it—a veering of the wind, an eddy of the current, did 
take place. And it is of this and of its consequences we have 
now to give an account. 
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We have alreadj, ia (he lost chapter, said that in Enslacd, about 
the middle of the eighteenth ceDicry, the tables of criticism 
turned, and that a compaoF of critics, aot large, not as a rule 
very great men of letters, began slowly, tentatively, with a 
great deal of rawness, and bhndcess, and etea backsliding, to 
grope for a catholic and free theory of Utecatore, and especially 
of poetry. We are now toeramioe this group* more narrowly 
With the not quite wrtainly to be allowed exception of Gray 
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no one of them could pretend to the first rank in the literature 
of the time; and most of them (Hurd and Percy were the 
chief exceptions) did not live to see, even at the extreme verge of 
life, the advent of the champions who were to carry their prin- 
ciples into practice. But they were the harbingers of the dawn, 
little as in some cases (perhaps in all) they comprehended the 
light that faintly and fitfully illuminated them beforehand. 

Three of the writers of this class whom it is necessary to 
name here have been alluded to already ; the others were 
Shenstone and the "Wartons. As so often happens 
Thtjirsi j similar cases, it is exceedingly difficult to 
assign exact priority, for mere dates of publica- 
tion are always misleading; and in this case, from their 
close juxtaposition, they almost of themselves give the warn- 
ing that they are not to be trusted. How early, in his 
indolent industry at Cambridge, Gray had come to a Pisgah- 
sight of the true course of English poetry; Shenstone, in 
pottering and maundering at the Leasowes, to glimpses of 
the same; Percy and Shenstone again to their design, after- 
wards executed by Percy alone, of publishing the Reliqiics; the 
Wartons to their revolutionary views of Pope on the one side 
and Spenser on the other; Hurd to his curious mixture of 
true and false apcrgxts , — it is really impossible to say. The last- 
named, judging all his work together, may seem the least likely, 
early as some of that work is, to have struck out a distinctly 
original way for himself; but all, no doubt, were really' driven, 
nolenics volcntes, conscious or unconscious, by the Time-Spirit. 

The process which the Spirit employed for effecting this 
great change was a simple one ; indeed, we have almost summed 
ifcdiccval inspiration in the oracular admonition, 

reaction, exquirife matrsm. For more than two 

hundred years literary criticism had been insolently 
or ignorantly neglecting this mother, the Middle Age— now 
vith a tacit assumption that this period ought to be neglected 
now with an open and expressed scorn of it. But, as usually 

1755) that wi ilidsuvxuer Night's interested him in a manner which he 
Dreau. 13 “forty times more nonsen- could undemtand : Shakespeare was 
ucal than the worst translation of an neither “Gothic" nor modem. So ha 
Italian opera-book.” “Kotre Dame liked tiie one and despised the other — 
dc 3 Rochen. ” talked of subjects that uncritically in both cases. 
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happens, « return had bpRan to be made just when the 
opposite progress seemed to have reached its highest point. 
Dryden himsel! had “ translated ” and vrarraly praised 
Chancer j Addison had patronised Cluvy Clvut. But before 
the death of Pope much larger and more nudacions explorations 
had been attempted. In Scotland— whether consciotislf stung 
or not by the disgrace of a century almost barren of literature 
—Watson the printer* and Allan Karasay* had, in 1706-11 
and 2724^0, unearthed a good deal of old poetry. In Etigland 
the anonymoaa compiler* of iho Ballads of 1723 had done 
something, and Oldya the antiquary, under the shelter of “3frs 
Cooper's " petticoat, had done rnoro with the Muses' Library of 
1737. Timso examples* were followed out, not without a little 
cheap contempt from those who would bo in 1 he fashion, and 
knew not that this fashion had received waruing. But they 
tccrc followed, and their most remarkable result, in criticism, 
and creation combined, is the work of Gray. 

We have not so very many fairer figures in our "fair" hertf 
than Gray, though the fairness may be somewhat like that of 
Omv chiefly to a lover of criticism itself. 

Ilia actual critical performance is, in proportion, 
scantier even than his poetical; and the scantiness may at 
first sight seem even stranger, eince a mao can but pocticc 
wlicn he can, but may, if he has the critical faculty, 
criticise almost when he will and has the opportunity. Tliat 
opportunity (again at first sight) Gray may eecm to ha\e 
had, as scarcely another man io oor whole long history 
has had it. He had nothing else to do, and was not 
inclined to do anything else. He had auflicient means, 
no professional avocations, the knowledge, the circumstances, 
the locale, the wits, the taste, even the velleily— everything 
but, in the full sense, the wilt This indeed he might, in all 
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circutnstatiCGS and at all tiniGS, ' liavG laclccd, for Mr Arnold 
sliowed himself no plulosopliic student of humanity when he 
said that at the date of Milton, or at the date of Keats, Gray 
would have been a different man. His work would doubtless 
have been a different work ; but that is another matter. At 
all times, probably. Gray would have had the same fastidious- 
ness, the same liability to be ” put off” ; and if his preliminary 
difficulties had been lightened by the provision, in times nearer 
our own, of the necessary rough-hewing and first research by 
others, yet this very provision would probably have prevented 
liim from pursuing what ho would have disdainfully regarded 
as a second-hand business. We may — we must — regret that 
he never finished that Histonj of English Poetry which he 
hardly began, that he never attempted the half-dozen other 
things of the kind, which he was better equipped for doing 
than any man then living, and than all but three or four men 
who have lived since. But the regret must be tempered by a 
secret consciousness that' on the whole he probably would not 
have done them, let time and chance and circumstance have 
favoured him never so lavishly. 

Yet this very idiosyncrasy of limitation and hamper in him 
made, in a sense, for criticism ; inasmuch as there are two 


Pcculiarily 
of his 
critical 
position. 


kinds of critical temperament, neither of which 
could be spared. There is the eager, strenuous, 
almost headlong critical disposition of a Drydon, 
which races like a conflagration ' over all the field 


it can cover ; and there is the hesitating, ephectic, intermittent 


temperameut of a Gray, which directs an intense and all-dis- 


solving, but ill-maintained heat at this and that special part of 
the subject. In what is called, and sometimes is, “ originality," 
this latter temperament is perhaps the more fertile of the two, 
and Gray has it in an almost astounding measure. Great as 
was his own rending, a man might, I think, be as well read as 
himself without discovering any real indebtedness of his, ex- 
cept to a certain general influence of literary study in many 
times and tongues. He knew indeed, directly or indirectly, 
most of the other agents in the quiet and gradual revolution 
Inch was coming on English poetic and literary taste j but ho 
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wrt? raucJi In advance ot a?/ of tbem ia time. ^Vefi as he was 
rcwl io ItnHan, he nowhere, I thtok, citea Gravina, in whom 
thoro was fomcthieg to put him on cew traek-s; and Ihon-'h 
he was at least equally well read in French, and doea cite Ton* 
lenoDe, ifc ia not for any of the critical perms which may be 
discoscred in that elnstve oracle. Tbo one modern languapo 
to which he seems to hara paid little or no attention was 
German,' where the half-blind stmppUngs of the Zdrich 
«i hoc] might have had soma st/molos for him. IViaterer he 
did, alone he did itj and though the voiame of his strictly 
critical oh'orrations (not directed to mere common totorinl 
ficholttrship) would, if printed conseentirely, perhaps not fill 
twenty — certainly not fifty — ^pages of this book, its virtue, 
intrinsic and suggeslive, surpasses that of libraries full not 
merely of Eymera but of (critical) l’oi)C3. 

From the very first these observations have, to ns, no an- 
certain sound fn « fetter to West,’ when the writer was 
TAelffiert 8ix-a&d*twcnty, we find ifc staled with eqnal 

dogmatism, truth, and independence of authority 
that "Iho language of the age is never the Isogoags of poetry 
except among the French, whose verse, where the thonght or 
image docs not support ifc, differs nothing from prose," with a 
long and valuable citation, illustrating this defence of *' poetic 
diction," and no doubt thereby arousing the wrath of 
^Vordswoftb. Less developed, bat equally /mporfant and 
cqnally original, is the subsequent description of oor language 
as not baiug "a settled thing” like the French. Gray, indeed, 
makes this with explicit reference only to the revival of 
archaisms, which he defends; but, as we see from other places 
as well 03 by natural deduction, it extends to reasonable 
neologisms also. In this respect Gray is with all the best 
original wn'lers, from Chaucer and Langland downwards, bnt 
against « respeefaWy mistakea body of critica who woold fain 
not merely introduce the caste ayetem into English, but, like 

’ Jfr Gosse, I find, ngrcM irilh in« la th« »iil di:ht«atb ttolory. 
cn tbi» point. It is srtll kaowa tb*t » Gny't /7‘crtf led. Com?. 4 reU, 
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Sir Boyle Eoche, make it hereditary in this caste not to have 
any children. 

This same letter contains some of Gray’s best-known 
criticisms, in his faint praise of Joseph Andrews and his 
warm appreciation of Marivaux and Crdbillon. I am not 
quite certain that, in this last, Gray intended any uncom- 
plimentary comparison, or that he meant anything more than 
a defence of the novel generally — a defence which itself de- 
serves whatever crown is appropriated to critical merit, inasmnch 
as the novel had succeeded to the place of Cinderella of 
Literature. However, both Fielding and Smollett were pro- 
bably too boisterous for Gray, who could appreciate Sterne 
better, though he disliked “Tristram’s” faults. 

But the fact is that it is not in criticisms of his contem- 
poraries, or indeed in definite critical appreciation at all, that 
Gray’s strength lies. For any defects in the former he has, of 
course, the excuse that his was a day of rather small things 
in poetry ; but, once more, it is not quite certain that cii‘- 
cumstances would have much altered the case. We must 
remember that Mr Arnold also does not come very well out 
of this test; and indeed, that second variety of the critical 
temperament which we have defined above is not conducive 
to enthusiasm.' It is, of course, unlucky that Gray’s personal 
affection for Mason directed his most elaborate praises to a 
tenth-rate object ; but it is fair to remember that he does 
reprehend in Mason faults — such as excessive personification 
— which were not merely those of his friend, the husband of 
” dead hlaria, but his own. It is a thousand pities that, 
thanks to Mason himself, we have the similar criticisms of 
Beattie only in a garbled condition ; but they too are sound 
and sensible, if very merciful. Tim Tnprp.r. linirpvpr trliipL 
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L'fil 

The coopJiog itself, tnoreoror, and eroa (he proplif-cy dial 
neither wili lasC are ]e>«s axlmorjiunr/ (for Iho very keeneft 
eyes, when unassisted by ‘‘the firm perspcctlvo of iho past," 
will err in this way, and Joseph** Odti are, m J)ii frJeml, J)r 
Johnson, said of the rumps and kidnoya, "very pretty li(l[o 
things”) than the ascription of “a b.n} ear” to Collins. This 
is certainly “a term inexplicable to iha Muse.” It won 
written iu 1746. five years later an nntiatcri but clearly 
datable letter to Walpole contains (Ixxxiv., ed. rit ) in n notice 
of Dodsley's MiseeUany, qnito ft sh^af of criticism* Tlml t>f 
Tickell — “a poor short-winded imitator of Addison, who had 
himself not above three or four notes in poetry. *wM-t cnouph 
indeed, like those of « German flute, bnt such a* toon lira and 
satiate the car with their frequent return i* very noltibio (or 
this glance backward on the great Mr Add/ron, though it 
would have been unjust to Tickell if (which drx-s not fjuits 
appear) it had been intended to include hi* fin* elegy on 
Addison himself, and the etiU finer on-i on tja/hgan * Gray 
is quite amiable to The SpUen and TV yehr^lmvtrm, awl 
ZonnTen ; justly assigns to Dyer (the Dyer of Citfmy'tr IhlL rM 
of The Tlteu') “ more of poetry in his imagir simn than 
any of oor notuber,” but unjustly call* him " rough and m- 
jadielon?," and brushes most of ifce rest a-vay. no* tf* »nf/r- 
eilioosly. A year later (D<rocmtcr 175k, to V/I*rf>.ny ha 
grants to Hall's Satires '‘foloess of spirit ni.ij f/etry , a* mv'-h 
of the first as Dr Donne, and far more of tlf latrer*' In 
the elaborate " bockwasbing'’ of Maskin'* Cnrnrinn;A 0 * 1 ^, which 
occupies great part of the very long letter of JO, 

1756, there is a pa«s.igo of great importance on Ep c and Lyre 
style, which exhibits as ivell perhsp* m aarthisg eJ** the 
i.idependecc#,8nd at the same time the tnniiti.'ssf ccn.»i’ti*r.< 7 , 
cf Grays cnticistn. 

He says first (which is true, and which no rrd.y crtnryi-i 
yevCIaaaic would or could bare admittiwj^; Thi* tm.* lyric 
stjK with all its Bights of fancy cmaisi*'::.*, i:«‘"rnri»s:scr of 
expreaairtti, and harmony of sound, u in ia camre szorrx^r oi 
trery ether style.” Then be says that this w j'l’- 
eirh could cot be borne la a work of gmt f.— 
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that the epic “therefore assumed graver colours,” and only 
stuck on a diamond borrowed from her sister here and there ; 
then that it is “natural and delightful” to pass from the 
graver stuff to the diamond, and then that to pass from lyric 
to epic is to drop from verse to mere prose. All of which 
seems to argue a curious inequality in clearing the mind from 
cant. It w true, as has been said, that Lyric is the highest 
style. But surely the reason why this height cannot be kept 
is the weakness, not of human receptivity but of human pro- 
ductiveness. Give us an Iliad at the pitch of the best chorus 
of the Agavicmnon, and we wUl gladly see whether we can 
bear it or not. Again, if you can pass from the dress to the 
diamond, why not pass from the diamond to the dress ? It is 
true that in Mason’s case the diamonds were paste, and bad 
paste ; but that does not affect the argument. "When, in still 
a later letter (clxii.) to the same “ Skroddles ” ' he lays it down 
that “extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, 
and musical is one of the grand beauties of lyric poetry,” we 
most accentuate one of the. But there is a bombshell for 
Neo-Classicism in evil., still to " Skroddles.” “ I insist that 
sense is nothing in poetry, but according to the dress she wears 
and the scene she appears in.” 

Gray’s attitude to Ossian is interesting, but very much what 
we should have expected. He was bribed by its difference 
from the styles of which he was weary; but he seems from 
the very first to have had qualms (to which he did some 
violence, without quite succeeding, in order to stifle them) as to 
its genuineness. 

No intelligent lover of the classics, whose love is not limited 
to them, can fail to regret that by very far the larger bulk of 
The OhkoT- ‘^^i*'ical Observations is directed to Aristo- 

vations on phanes and Plato. The annotator is not incom- 
petent, and the annotated are supremely worthy of 
his labours ; but the work was not specially in need 
of doing, and there have been very large numbers of men as 

’ After r.U, ho may be forgiven much the Jronolog^ics and the Odes, and 
apparent over-valuation of Mason for all hut those lines of the epitaph on 
this name. V hatever its meaning his wife which Gray avroto for him. 
between the friends, it “speaks" the “To slcroddlo ” should have heen natu- 
author of Tlfridn and Carneietens, and ralised for “ to write minor poetry." 
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well or better qDaHfied to do it. Sncb things as this — 

UH; “These were plates of brass with which they shaded the 
heads of statoes to gnard them from the weather and the 
birds” — are things which we do not want from a Graf at all. 
They are the hustoess of that harmless drudge, the lerico- 
gmpiier, to general, of ft competent fifth-form master editing 
the play, in particnlar. Bnt there was probably at that time 
not a single man in Eorope cqaally qcalified by natarnl gilts 
and by study to deliror really critical and comparative opinions 
discuss Qf English, 

te been any 
•e conditions 
bat feel it 
f short, and 
resulted, os 
d, in nothing 
1 devoted to 

re have got, 

tons and de* 
g right and 
. who calmly 
les to make 
and at tho 
jta tO'day in 
nphy were as 
ch Academy, 
owledge and 
i of Patten* 
5 of this in 
tration that 
'able wonld. 
his reason- 
3 ignorant 

o rg jWat w.f’ w ^ ^ ^ ■ - earlier, but 

'‘vith tho perversity, in the face of light and knowledge, of 
Guest A centary later, is as remarkable os anything in the 
history of English criticism. 
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Gray, of course, was fallible. He entangles himself rather 
on the subject of '‘Hiding Rhyme"; and though he, first (1 
think) of all English writers, notices the equivalenced dimeter 
iambics of Spenser’s Oah and Briar, and compares Milton’s 
octosyllables with them, he goes wrong by saying that this is 
the only English metre in which such a liberty of choice is 
allowed, and move wrong still in bringing Donne’s well-known 
ruggedness under this head. And he does not allow himself 
to do more than glance at the Classical-metre craze, his remarks 
on which would have been very interesting. 

His subsequent analysis of “measures,” with the chief books 
or poems in which they are used, is of very great interest, but 
os it is a mere table it hardly lends itself to comment, though 
it fills nearly twenty pages. The conclusion, however, is im- 
portant, and, without undue guessing, gives us fair warrant for 
inferring that Gray would have had much (and not a favour- 
able much) bo say on the contemporary practice he describes 
if the table had been expanded into a dissertation. And the 
table itself, with its notes, shows that though his knowledge of 
Middle English before Chaucer was necessarily limited, yet he 
knew and had drawn right conclusions from Robert of Glou- 
cester and Robert of Brunue, The Owl and the Nightingale, 
the early English Life of St Margaret, and the Poema Morale} 

His observations on “the pseudo-Rhythmus ’’ (which odd 
and misleading term simply means Rhyme), with the shorter 
appendices on the same subject, present a learned atid judic- 
ious summary of the facts as then known. 

I he criticism on John Lydgate which closes Gray’s critical 
dossier might have been devoted to a move interesting subject 
but they enable us to see what the average quality 
of the Hislory would have been. And they cer- 
tainly go, in scheme and quality, very far beyond 
any previous literary history of any country with wltich I am 
acquainted, ilie article (as we may call it) is made up of a 

> ^8 ininted in Mr Gosso’g edition “Semi-Saxon," sliows that he meant 
he i, made to eay that tlio Moral Ode '‘before," so that “after” must be a 
"•Mv.Titten" almost two hundred years siip, eitiicr of his own lieu or of the 
a/tfrCliauccrstime.” Tlie ecuec, how- later press, 
ever, as well as tlie use of the Word 
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jmlicious raixtnreof biogmphy, account of books (in both cases, 
of conrse, as far as known to the writer only), citation, exposi- 
tion of points of interest in subject, history, manners, itc., 
criticisms of poetical characleristica in the individual, and now 
nod then critical excursia of a more general kind suggested by 
the subject. In one place, indeed. Gray does introduce Homer 
in jostification of Lydgato: bnt no one will hesitate to do this 
now nnd then ; and it is qnite clear that he does not do it from 
any delusion os to a ent-and-dried pattern, or set of patterns, 
to which every poem, new or old, was bound to conform. 

And to this we hare to add certain facta which, if not 
critical utterances, speak as few aneh utterances have done — 
the novelty of Cray’s original English poetry, and his selection 
of Welsh and Scandinavian ori^poals for translation and imita- 
tion. These things were themselves onspoken criticism of the 
most important kind on the literary habits and tastes of his 
country, and of Europe at large, ihe, to us, almost unintel- 
ligible puzxloment of his cooteotporarles— the "bard as Greek” 
of the excellent Qarrick, and the bewilderment of the three 
lords at York races, establish ^ the first point ; os for the 
second, it establishes itself. To these outlying languages and 
literatures nobody had paid any attention whatever previously 
they were now not merely admitted to literary attention, but 
actually allowed and invited to exercise the most momentous 
infiucnce on the costome, the manners, the stondards of those 
literatures which had previously alone enjoyed the citieenship 
of Parnassus. 

Small, therefore, os is tho extent of deliberate critical work 
which Gray has left ns, we may perceive in it nearly all the 
notes of reformed, revived, wo might almost say reborn, criti- 
cism. Tho two dominants of these have been already dwelt 
npoa~to wit, tlie constant appeal to history, and the readiness 
to take new matter, whether actually new in time, or new 
in the sense of having been hitherto neglected, on its own 

8« L«lt*r to WhartflO, Octotwr 7, r«r«y'» *■ Fire P5ecf#,"and on tJi6 riV- 

(ciiarl., li., 3t0j *,1, 

an intcreatjng treatue, 

1 mcao, of course, cobody except Str F. E. Finlay'e Scondinawan /»• 
tpcculists. On tbe texed queetfim of jfKeni^ on M« ErijfuA /.’omanrw .Vott- 
«'r*y» dirai knowWgo of Kon«, on vienl (Boston. U.S.A., IDOaj, 1 im *p- 
t..* priority or cuntemporaneoasness of peared auice the text sras wnttca. 
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merits ; not indeed witli any neglect of the ancients for Gray 
was saturated with “ classical’’ poetry in every possible sense 
of the word, with Homer and Virgil, as with Dante and Milton 
and Dryden — but purely from the acknowledgment at last of 
the plain and obvious truth, " other times, other ways.” As a 
deduction from these two we note, as hardly anywhere earlier, 
a willingness to take literature as it is, and not to prescribe to 
it what it should be — in short, a mixture of catholicity with 
tolerance, which simply does not exist anywhere before. Lastly, 
we may note a special and very particular attention to prosody. 
This is a matter of so much importance that we must^ our- 
selves bestow presently some special attention upon it, and 
may advantageously note some other exercitations of the kind 
at the time or shortly afterwards. 

Of the rest of the group mentioned above, Shenstone* is 
the earliest, the most isolated, and the least directly affected 
by the mediaeval influence. Yet he, too, must have 
ShaisioM. engaged, as we know he did, with 

Percy in that enterprise of the Jieliqjies which his early death 
cut him off from sharing fully. From his pretty generally 
known poems no one need have inferred much tendency of 
the kind in him : for his Spenserian imitation, Tlic School- 
mistress, has as much of burlesque as of discipleship in it. 
Nor are indications of the kind extremely plentiful in his 
prose works. But the remarkable Essays on Men and Man- 
ners, which give a much higher notion of Shenstone’s power 
than his excursions into the rococo, whether versified or hortu- 
lary, are full of the new germs. Even here, however, he is, 
after the prevailing manner of bis century, much more ethical 
than literary, and shows deference, if not reverence, to not a 
few of its literary idols. The mixed character of his remarks 

edition, in 2 vols., of the Poems and 
Essays (London, 176S), with tlio second 
edition of the additional volume con- 
taining the Lclkrs (London, 17G9). 
These latter are described by Gray in 
the less agreeable Graian manner, ns 
" about nothing but ” the Leosowes 
" and bis own writings, with two or 
three neighbouring clergymen wbo 
wTOto verses also." 


^ Despite the curious jnfuriation 
which such attention seems to excite 
in some minds by no means devoid of 
celestial quality. Gradually it will be 
seen tliat current views of prosody are 
a sort of “ tell-tale " or index of the 
state of poetic criticism generally. They 
concern us here, howpvcr, only at cer- 
tain moments. 

“ ily copy of him is Dodsloy's third 
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on Popo* (which are, however, on the whole rery joit) aiaj- be 
»et down the Devil s Advocate to the kind of jcalonsy cota- 
monljr entertained by the "yonnger generatlona who are knock* 
ing at the door"! and his objection to the plan of Spenser ii 
neo-classicaliy pnrblind. Bat his remarks on Prosody* breathe 
a new spirit, which, a little later, we shall be able to trace in 
development. His preference for rhymes that are “ long ” in 
pronunciation over snip-snaps like “cat” and “not”; his dis- 
covery— herald of the great Coleridgean reaction — that "there 
is a vast beauty in emphasising in the eighth and ninth place 
a word that is virtually a dactyl”; the way in which he lays 
stress on harmony of period and mostc of style as sources of 
literary pleasnre ; and above all the fact, that when examining 
the ’•dactylic" idea jnst pven, be nigcs the abaardity of bar- 
ring tri^llabic feet in ony place, and declares that a person 
ignorant of lAtin can discern Tii^ra harmony,— show ns the 
new principles at work. Perhaps his aentest critical passage 
Is the maxim, “Every good poet inclodes a critic; the reverse 
will not hold"; his most liomantic, "The words *no mere’ 
have a atngular pathos, reminding 00 at once of past pleasure 
and the future eiclnsion of it."* 

Shenstooe’s colleagne in the intended, his executor in the 
actual, scheme of the R<U^'s was allowed by Fate to go very 
p much farther in the same path. At no time, per- 

haps, has Bishop Percy had quite fair play. In hb 
own day his friend Johnson Iangh«J at him, and his enemy 


» EJ. cit., a IC'13. 15S-iei. wid 

fUewhett. 

* Most of th« (jQoUtioca roUoviog 
sn foobd in tvo Etsayt oa '* UmIs 
•wl WriUrt," iJ. IS7-1S0, 225-233. 

* Ji. 1725 1<7. Tb« totflf tfiew 

Lu Vm »choed,;vrhip« ascaa«aocilj. 
Vj Bior« tliaa ens {mat Eonantte 
«nt>*r. For ti« »«cn'i, 

citr's Ttpxi penti/ti Jfamr tU 

fi n'l'.r* plvM. 5tirc>toQ«'f jMlert |u 

fi toplied in Ih# rerj term* of Cf»y** 
aaeer) tl«l m'th hterarv fokject* 
eaaofb;; liat their cnliciim i* rwelF 
fcoportijit, ihocgh I tar# Bated % 
fr>^ msay vUee*. Sen# of lh« nott 


utemtiDp (jv 53 wj., rf. «t) coterra 
S{«>urr, mi She.'»U>Be'( grtitiul aon< 
remon "froa tnfiisj •»3 Usjfhu'jto 
beisf r*»lJr ia lor# wjlh him." Froa 
•nether (lit), p. 176) v# learn t}.*t *( 
•BF rate »bea wjiUsf^ B. eru ttiH in 
the dark ahoat " It# d jtaBr# of th# 
tbwse* " Ja /.y-ufa*. TUert « te-is in 
I>tter xe., nJ. «a ■Tab:##,'' *3 
intizoaUea (& hi. p. 221) of the lallad 
pUa wjlh Terty ; yrai*# of TKt 
XawhUr; « defesc# of light pselry »a 
beia; ftiU forCrj, kn, ke. It 1# ultscat 
•n intemtiBc u u •z*m|>l« of Crit-eal 
ffuwTum. 
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Kitson attacked him with his usual savageiy. In ours' the 
publication at last of his fatuous Folio Manuscript'^ has resulted 
in a good deal of not exactly violent, but strong language as 
to his timorous and eclectic use of the precious material he 
had obtained, and his scarcely pardonable tamperings with such 
things as he did extract. Nobody indeed less one-sided and 
fanatical than Eitson himself, or less prejudiced than the great 
lexicographer, could ignore the vastness of the benefit which 
the Eeliques actually conferred upon English literature, or the 
enormous influence whicli it has directly and indirectly exer- 
cised ; but there has been a slight tendency to confine Percy’s 
merits to the comers of this admowledgment. 

Yet there is much more, by no means always in the way of 
mere allowance, to be said for Percy than this. His poetic 
taste was not perfect: it could not be so. It was unlucky 
that he had a certain not wholly contemptible faculty for pro- 
ducing as well as for relishing verse, and an itch for exercising 
this ; \vhil6 he sufiered, as everybody did till at least the close 
of his own life, from failing entirely to comprehend the lata 
and rather decadent principle that yon must let ruins alone — 
that you must not “ improve” your original. But a man must 
either be strangely favoured by the gods, or else have a real 
genius for the matter, who succeeds, at such a time and in 
such circumstances, in getting together and publishing such a 
collection as the Eeliques. Nor are Percy’s dissertations destitute 
of critical as well as of instinctive merit. Modern scholarship 
— which has the advantage rather of knowing more than Percy 
could know than of making a better use of what it does know, 
and which is much too apt to forget that the scholars of all 
ages are 

“ Priests that slay the slayer 

And shall themselves he slain ” 

can find, of course, plenty of errors and shortcomings in the 
essays on the Minstrels and the Ancient Drama, the metre of 
Piers Ploioman, and the Romances; and they are all unneces- 
sarily adulterated with theories and fancies about origin, &c. 
But this last adulteration has scarcely ceased to he a favourite 

By Messrs Hales & Fumivall. 8 08.) As for Percy’s Scandinavian in* 

vols. and Supplement. (London, 1867- qnirics. see note above. 
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•* form of compotitton “ among critics ; R-hile I am l)onn3 to say 
that the Jiterary eease wb/cli is bo acti're and perrading in 
P«rcy BecmB to have deserted oor modern philologists only too 
frequently. 

At any rate, whatever may be hta errors and whatever his 
shortcomings, the cnoraota, the iscalcnlabla stimnlns and 
reagency of the is cot now matter of dispate j while 

it is equally ondeniable that the poetical material enpplied was 
reinforced by a method of historical and critical inqaiij which, 
again with all fanlts, conld not fail to hare eiTects almost eqaally 
womentoos on criticism if not qaite co momentons on creation. 
The two IVations and Hard gave atill more powerful assist- 
ance in thia latter department, while Thomas TTarton at least 
aappHed a great deal of fresh actnnl material in his 
U'ftrtwa. To none of the three has full jnsfice, as 

it ecems to me, been recently done; while to one 
of them it seems to mo that there has been done very great 
injastice. The main docoments which we have to consider in 
tho cose of the two bcothera are for Joseph, bis Sssay cn Vvpe 
(175C-71), and tho nnmerons criticol papers in J7ie Adventurer} 
for Thomas, the Oisvreaiions on The Faerie Queene 11754), and 
of conrso The Ilistory 0 / Sn^liah Poetry (1774—81) 

Worton's Etsay on Pope *— vagoely famous os a daring act of 
iconoclftStn, and really important as a doenment in tho Itomantic 
Hevolt — almost literally anticipates the jest of a 
Jotfph't hundred years later on another document, about 
“chalking up ‘No Popery I’ and then running 
away.'* It also shows the uncertainty of stand- 
point which is quite pardouable and indeed inevitable in these 
early reformers. To us it is exceedingly unlucky that Warton 
should at page ft of his Preface ask, “What traces has 
Donne of pare poetry?" Vet when wo come immediately 
afterwards to the (for tho time) bold and very nearly true 
statement that Boileau is no more poetical than La Bmyire, 
we see that Warton was thinking only of the satirist, not of 
the author of The Annivertaria and the "Bracelet" poems. 

» Vcl I *H>e»nd la Tcl. ft- wk snJ mat l« rea»mJ«rrd 

not till jrP 2 — whicli psp of s la rwdwg tJ>« UjU 

«r « wBlnry U not SrapWfj’tnilr In U.* 
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¥urtlier, ’Warton, lays down, sails phrase and with no Addi- 
sonian limitations, that *' a poet mnst have imagination.” He- 
is sure {we may feel a little more douhtfnl) that Young, hi& 
dedicatee, would not insist on being called a poet on the 
strength of his own Satires, And he works himself up to the- 
position that in Pope there is nothing trariseendently sublime- 
or pathetic, supporting this by a very curious and for its time 
instructive division of English poets into four classes. The- 
first contains poets of the first rank on the snblime-pathetic- 
imaginative standard, and is limited to three — Spenser,. 
Shakespeare, and Milton. The second company — headed by 
Dryden, but including, not a little to our surprise, Fenton — has 
less of this poetic intensity, but some, and excels in rhetorical 
and didactic vigour. The third is reserved for those — Butler,, 
Swift, Donne, Dorset, &c. — ^who, with little poetry, have- 
abundant wit ; and the fourth “ gulfs ” the mere versifiers^ 
among whom we grieve to find Sandys and even Fairfax, 
herded with Pitt and Broome. 

There is evidently, both in its rightgoings and its short- 
comings, considerable matter in this for discussion, were such 
discussion in place. But the main heads of it, which alone- 
^vould be important, mnst be obvious to every one. In the body 
of the Essay, Warton, as was hinted above, rather "hedges.” He- 
maintains his position that Pope was not transcendently a poet 
and indulges in much detailed and sometimes rather niggling 
criticism of his work ; but readmits him after a fashion to a 
sort of place in Parnassus, not quite “ utmost, last, provincial,” 
but, as far as we can make out, on the fence between Class Tavo 
and Class Three, The book, as has also been said, is a real 
document, showing drift, but also drifting. The Time-Spirit- 
is carrying the man along, but he is carried half-unconscionsly. 

Warton s Adventurer essays are specially interesting. They 
were written early in 1753-54, some years before the critical 
period of 17G0— 66, and two or three before his- 
^ntuVer essay ; and they were produced at the recom- 

Essays. niendation, if not under the direct editorship, of 
Johnson, Further, in the pororatorical remarks- 
which were usual with these artificial periodicals, Warton 
explains that they were planned with a definite intention- 
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not merelj to reintrodnce CriUdsn among polit® eocictr, 
bot to reinvest her witii aojaething roore of exactness and 
Bcholnrfibip than bad been canal since Addison followed tbe 
French critics in talking politelj^ aboat critical Bnbjecta. 
‘Warton’s own exerdtalions are distiogoisbed by a tooeb which 
may be best called “gingerly." Ho opens (jio. 49) wjtb a 
"ParaUel between Ancient and Modem learning,'' which is 
in effect an almost violent attack on French critics, with ex- 
ceptions for Finelon, Lo Bossa, and Bromoy. Then, taking 
the bint of Longinoa’s reference to “the legislator of the Jews," 
bo feigns a fresh discovery of criticisms of the Bible by the 
anthor of the Ilrpt *Y\}/cvr. He anticipates bis examination 
of Pope by some remarks (No. 63) on that poet from the 
plagiariaa-and-parellel-passage standpoint ; npholds the Odyssey 
(Kos. 75, 80. 83) as of eqnal vtdne with the Hiad, and of 
perhaps greater for youthfal etadents; insinnntes soma oljec* 
tiona to lliltoa (No. 101)? studies Tempat (Nos. 93, 97) 
and Zear (Nos. 113, 110, 122> more or less elaborately.’ 
Thronghont ho appears to be conditioned sot tnerrly by the 
facts gl&nced at above, by the ethical teodeacy of these 
periodicals generally, and by hU own proffssmn of school* 
master, bofc also by a geneml Iransilioa feeling, a know-not* 
whaMO'tbink-oMt. Yet his tnclmatioo is evidently towards 
cotnethiog new— -perhaps be does not quite know what->~aa(l 
away from something old, which ire at least can perceive with- 
oat much difllcoUy to bo the Neo-Clawic creed. lie wonld pro- 
bably by no means abjare that creed if it were presented to bin 
as a test, bat he wonld take it with no small qaaliCcations. 

For a combination of earliness. extension, and character 
no book noticed in this chapter exceed" m interest Thomas 
7%«meu Werton's ^iscrrafions on ^/vwrr* To on ordinary 
ll'iirfoM en reader, who has beard that Warton was one of the 
Speiuer. great nshers of Romanticism in England, and that 
Spenser was one of the greatest ioQaences which these nsh^r" 

■ On tl.a, M ea «t! «t p-intJ la lW« 6«’lV« rlitioo of 

iind lb* taore pnf. Owfwfy /'woj'* on (OUi- 

lionUttr, M v«I] M *!M«U«re, • ca.«t gsv, JVCX} 

TftluiUo to»;*»S«a Km luon wpjtwd, * Tte foil blJ* i» 0^-frmtiemt on 
•a «w •f’oT*. ly JJr l» NkKat tie Jae^u e/ (t>l 1, 
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applied, tbe opening of fche piece, and not a very few passages 
later, may seem curiously lialf-bearted and unsympathetic. 
Such a reader, from another though closely connected point 
of view, may be disappointed by the fragmentary and ccnnoict- 
iovy character of the boob, its deficiency in vucs ^cnscwhlc, its 
apologies, and compromises, and hesitations. But those who 
have taken a little trouble to inform themselves on the matter, 
either by their own inquiries or by following the course which 
lias been indicated in this hook, will be much better satisfied. 
They will see that he says what he ought to have said in the 
concatenation accordingly. 

It is impossible to decide how much of yet not discarded 
orthodoxy, and how much of characteristic eighteenth-century 
compromise, there is in the opening about “ depths of Gothic 
ignorance and barbarity," “ridiculous and incoherent excur- 
sions,” “ old Provcn<;al vein,” and the like. Probably there is 
a good deal of both ; ^ there is certainly a good deal which 
requires both to excuse it. Yet before long Warton fastens 
a sudden petard on the main gate of the Neo-Classic stronghold ^ 
by saying : " But it is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto 
or Spenser by precepts which they did not attend to.” Absurd, 
indeed ! But what becomes of those antecedent laws of poetry, 
those rules of the kind and so forth, which for more than two 
hundred years had been accumulating authority ? It is no 
good for him to go on: “We who live in the days of writing 
by rule. . . . Critical taste is universally diffused . . ." and 
so on. The petard goes on fizzing and sparkling at the gate, 
and will blow it in before long. 

In the scattered annotations, which follow for a long time, 
the attitude of compromise is fairly kept; and even Neo- 
Classics, as we have seen, need not necessarily have objected 
to Warton’s demonstration® piices cn main, that Scaliger “hadv^ 
no notion of simple and genuine beauty ” ; while the whole of 

London, 17il ; cd. 2, 17G2 (of which is ccnhiiy eco Mr H. A. Beers {EnglisT, 
my copy). From Hughes’s editions of Komanticism in the Eighteenth Cm- 
1715 to Upton's of 175S (n/ter Warton’s tury, London, 1899, pp. 854-55, note), 
first edition) a good deal of attention who copies it from Prof. Phelps, 
had been paid to Spenser, if not (piite ’ i. 16 , cd. cit. 
according to knowledge. For a long * Ed. cit, i. 96. 
list of imitations in the eighteenth 
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his ftpctjon (if.) oa Spenser’s stanza, A-a, i* /all of and 

that (vii.) on Spenser’s inaccurades is not mnch letter. Bat 
the very nest section is an important attack on the plagiarism- 
and-pamllel'paasarjo mania irkich almost invariably develops 
itself in bad critics j and the defence of his aatbor’s Allegory 
(§ s.), ray, the plarop aToiral of him ns a Roroantlo poet, 
more than atonea for eome backshdings even here. Above all, 
the whole book is diatinguiahed by a genuine if not always 
onderstanding lott of the snbject; secondly, by on obvious 
refusal— -eomelimea vocal, nlwaya leten^— to accept a pnon' 
rales of eriticiam ; thinlly, and moat valnably of all, by recur- 
rence to contemporary and preceding models as criteria instead 
of to the ancients alone, l^foch of the lost part of tlie book 
is occDpied with a sort of Uni draft in litUo of the antbor’s 
enbaequent llisl&ty; ho ia obvionsly foil of knowledge (if some- 
times ilavrcd) and of study (if sometimes raiadirected) of early 
Eugliah lUcmtnre. And this is what wos wanted. ‘'NoIIom 
nunien abost si sit eonsdentia" (potting the verse aside) might 
almost be the erttio'e sole motto it it were not that be certatnij’ 
cannot do without prudratui itself. Bat Pnidentia without 
her slater ia almost oselesa: she can at boat give inklings, and 
inarmar, “If you are cot cooscioos of what has octually been 
done in litemtnro you can never decide what ought and ought 
not to have been dono.* 


This is what gives the immense, the nlmo«it aaeqaalicd 
importance which SVarton'ii UxHory of Euglxsh Poftry ‘ should 


lUt nbitorr 
nf Kacihb 
IWt/y. 


possess in the eyes of persona who can judge just 
judgment. It has errora; there is no division of 
lifemture in which it is so GnrenaonnWe to expect 


accuracy as in history, and no division of history to which 


that good-natared Aristoteimn dictnm applies so strongly as 
to literary history. Its method is most certainly defective, and 


one of its gicateat defects is the disproportion in the treatment 
of authors and subjects. When the author expatiate.^ into 


' Dripa»ll/i*«uMlnthey«nI?7S- leiKion, 1S71X ef 

7S-SI. TIistJjtlOMaf JS2I and 18*01 Pf* romlnl, Iforri*. 5le»t, »B!l 
vJtb aJaitJoBiI cet« by IMc* tna ®th«a Ust Wsrtoa'i o»i 

othert, or* fjr ri»U«f ; and ptrt tf more *od more «l 

II.*( of 3fr tv. 0. Ilulitt (4 rota, Kored to them. 
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Dissertation, he may often be justly accused of first getting 
out of his depth as regards the subject, and then recovering 
himself by making the treatment shallow.^ And I do not 
know that his individual criticisms betray any very frequent 
or very extraordinary acuteness of appreciation. To say of the 
lovely 

“ Lenten is come with love to town,” 

that it “displays glimmerings of imagination, and exhibits 
some faint ideas of poetical expression,” is surely to be, as 
Dryden said of Smith and Johnson in 27ie Sehearsal, a “ cool 
and insignificant gentleman ” ; and thongb it is quite accurate 
to recognise “ much humour and spirit ” in Piers Plowman, it 
is a little inadequate and banal. 

But this is mere hole-picking at worst, at best the necessary 
or desirable ballast or set-off to a generous appreciation of 
Warton’s achievement. If his erudition is not unflawed, its 
bulk and mass are astonishing in a man of his time ; if his 
method and proportion are defective, this is almost inevitable 
in the work of a pioneer ; and we have seen enough since of 
critics and historians who make all their geese swans, not to 
be too hard on one who sometimes talked of peacocks or 
humming-birds as if they were barndoor fowls or sparrows. 
The good which the book, with its wealth of quotation as well 
as of summary, must have done, is something difficult to realise 
but almost impossible to exaggerate. Now at least, for Eng- 
land and for English, the missing links were supplied, the 
hidden origins revealed, the Eorbidden Country thrown open 
to exploration. It is worth while (though in no unkind spirit) 
once more to recall Addison's 'pichi de jcunesse in his Account 
of the English Potts, in order to contrast it with the picture 
presented by Warton. Instead of a millennium of illiteracy 
and barbarism, with nothing in it worth noticing at all but 
Chaucer and Spenser — ^presented, the one as a vulgar and obso- 
lete merryandrew, and the other as half old-w’ives’-fabulist and 
half droning preacher— century after century, from at least the 
thirteenth onward (Warton does not profess to handle Anglo- 
Saxon) was presented in regular literary development, with 
abundant examples of complicated literary kinds, and a crowded 
* Deguofahilat 
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bead-roll of poets, Trj'th epeclnieiis of their works, Jfea had 
before them — -for the first time, except in cases of quite extra- 
ordinary leisure, opportooities, taste, and enerpy-— the adv.at 
progress of English prosody and English poetic diction, to set 
against the orthodox doctrine that one fine day not ao very 
early in the serenteenth centory Ifr Waller achieved a sort 
of minor miracle of creation to respect of both. And all these 
works and persons were accorded serions literary and critical 
treatment, sneh as had been hitherto reserred for tie classics of 
old, for the masterpieces of irhst Calli&res calls les troia natums 
polifs abroad, and for English writers tince ifr Waller. That 
Warton did not gnsh abont them was no fault ; it was exactly 
what conld hare been desired. What was wanted was the 
entrance of mediaral and Renaiasanco poetry into fnU recogni- 
tion ; the making of U hojahij; the recoastitntion of literary 
history eo as to place the work of the Middle Period on a 
leroi basis, and in a contioooos aeries, with work ancient and 
modern. And this Warton, to the immortal glory of himself, 
his Unirersity, and his Chair,* cfTected. 

The remaining member of tbe groop reqoires handling with 
tome care. Not moeb notice has been taken of Bishop Hnrd 
^ for a long time past, and some aotborities who hare 
gi'^'en him notice bare been far from kind. Their 
nnkindness, I think, comes very near injustice; bot 
Jlurd has himself to blame for a goorl deal of it 
As a man he i«t?ems to hare been, if fairly respectable, not in 
the le.ast attractive; an early bat oimplete incarnation of the 
disposition called “donnisimess"; a toady m his jounger man- 
ho^, and an exacter of toadying in his elder. He lived long 
enough to endanger even hw critical fair fame, 6y representing 
his admiration for Shakespeare as an obemtiotj, and declaring 
that be returned to his first love Addison.* And his work 
opon Addi«on himself (by which, I suppose, he is most com* 
monly known) is of a meticulona and peddling kind for the 
moit part, by no means likely to conciliate the majority of 

> Aj [KTiJii, SSS) M "diicoreriB;; hii outj good 

* 1T*1», it>x«Tw, eiqoaiMj cJ.M»e. u«t«, asd wlealstod M iaprof* tfnt 
in tU d«*-ri;tion tf Adiiwa'* «flt« tat otl<r<rue of no great 

«»a enUcaJ work (m tie Boha *4., U. ment.’' 
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recent critics. Most of Hurd’s notes deal with mere grammar; 
and while nearly all of them forget that writers like Addison 
make grammar and are not made by it, some are choice ex- 
amples of the sheer senseless arbitrariness which makes grammar 
itself too often a mere Lordship of Misrule and Abbacy of Un- 
reason.^ Yet even here there are good things; especially 
some attempts* — very early and till recently with very few 
companions in English — ^to bring out and analyse the rhyth- 
mical quality of prose. But it may be franlcly admitted that 
if the long-lived Bishop® had been a critic only in his 
Addisonian commentary, he would hardly have deserved a 
reference, and would certainly have deserved no long reference, 
here. 

His own WorJcs* are of much higher importance. The 
edition (with commentary, notes, and dissertations) of Horace’s 
^ Epistles to the Pisos and to Augustus is in part of the 
class of work to which, in this stage of our history, 
we can devote but slight attention, but even that part shows 
scholarship, acuteness, and — what is for onr purpose almost more 
important than either — wide and comparative acquaintance 
with critical authorities, from Aristotle and Longinus to Fon- 
tenelle and Hume.® 

The “ Critical Dissertations ” which follow mark a higher 
flight, indeed, as their titles may premonish, they rather dare 
tliat critical inane to which we have more than once referred. 
Hurd is here a classicist with tell-tale excursions and divaga- 
tions. In his Idea of Universal Poetry he will not at first in- 


* e.g. ill. 171 : "Men's mimis. Jlcn’s, 
for tlic genitive plural of man, is not 
allowable.” 

•Vide ed. cit., ii. 417, and especially 
iii. 3S9-91, a long note of very great 
interest. I do not know wbotlier Hurd 
bad condescended to take a hint from 
the luiroblo dissenting JIason (n. tn/.) 

’ He was bom only twenty years 
after the death of Drydcn, and died 
llic year before Tennyson was bom, 

■■ Jly copy in 10 vols, {London, 1777) 
appears to be made np of different edi- 
tions of the separate books— the fifth of 


the Eorace and Eidloguts, the third of 
the Cowley. 

* These qualities are particularly 
shown in a really admirable note, ii. 
107-15, on tho method and art of 
criticism, with apeoial referenco to 
Longinus, Bonhours, and Addison. 
Hurd is, however, once more, and in 
more detail, too sovero on Addison. 
It may bo repeated that Iicssing pays 
very particular attention to Hurd in 
the ffamhtrgisehe Eramaturgie, and 
speaks of him with great respect. 
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cinde verse in his definition, nor will he accept the commonplace 
bot iiresistiblf cogent ftrgoiaent of oniverFaJ practice 
and expectation. Poetry is the only form of com- 
position which baa pteosare for its end,' verse gives 
pleasure; therefore poetry most ose verse. The fiction or 
imitation is the boqI of poetry; bat style is its body (not 
"dress/* mark). Hnrd even takes the odd and not main- 
tainable bat rather original view that the new prose fiction is 
a clomsy thing, foolishly sacrificing its proper aids of verse.* 
He is most neo-classically peremptory as to the laws of Kln(l«, 
which are not arbitrary things by any means, nor "to be 
varied at pleasure.”* But the long Second Dissertation O^i 
the Provincta of the Drama, which avowedly etarts from this 
principle, shows, before long, something more than those ease- 
ments and compromises by which, as we have already muL 
eighteeuth-centnry critics often temper the straitness of tie:? 
orthodoxy. It is true." says Hard,* “ the laws of the drama, 
as formed by Aristotle oat of the Greek poets, can of ti«?- 
selves be no rale to os in this matter, becaose these prvta hac 
given no examples of such intermediate species.” It ss. ar- 
deed, most true , bat it will bo a little difilcalt to ' 

with the prohibition of mnUiplyiog and vsryicg iT- 

Third and Fourth Dissertations, filling a volnce tr 
deal with Potticoi /mttation and its ifarib, tbs 
word "imitation *’ being used mitsaewndarrcrisfi'^^'^' 
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bis stTidents at Edinbnrgb, a scheme of Uterary golden ages in 
wliicb that of Elizabeth was simply left out. 

Still, these three volumes, though they would put Hurd 
much higher than the Addison Commentary, are not those 
which give him the position sought to be vindicated for him 
here. 

Neither will his titles be sought by any one in his Lectures 
on ihc Prophecies : while even that edition of Cowley s Selected 
TForks the principle of which Johnson* at one time 
PwL attacked, while at another he admitted it to more 
favour, can only be drawn on as a proof that Hurd 
was superior to mere “correctness” in barking back to this 
poet. Nay, the Moral and Political Dialogues (which drew 
from the same redoubtable judge * the remark, “ I fear he is 
a Whig still in his heart ”), though very well written and in- 
teresting in their probable effect on Landor, are not in the 
main literary. Literary characters — Waller, Cowley, and others 
— often figure in them, but only the third, “ On the Age of 
Queen Elizabeth," has something of a literary bent, and this 
itself would scarcely be noteworthy but for its practically in- 
dependent appendix, the Letters on Ohivah-y and Pomancc. 
Here — not exactly in a nutshell, but in less than one hundred 
and fifty small pages — ^lie all Hurd’s " proofs,” his claims, bis 
titles ; and they seem, to me at least, to be very considerable. 
It is true that even here we must make some deductions. 
The passages about Chivalry and about the Crusades not 
merely suffer from necessarily insufficient information, but are 
-r; , T exposed to the diabolical arrows of that great advo- 

on Chivalry chaboh Oonnson when he said^ that Hurd was 

liomauce. ^ ^bo account for everything 

systematically. For instance, it has been a fashion 
to wear scarlet breeches ; these men would tell you that accord- 
iug to causes aud effects no other wear could at the time have 
been cbosen. This is a most destructive shrapnel to the 
whole eighteenth century, and by no means to the eighteenth 
century only; but it is fair to remember that Hurd’s Homance 
was almost as distasteful to Johnson as his Wliiggeiy. And 

1 od., rp. 363, 445. > morAs, cd. cit. vol. vi., p. 196. 

® loid., p nos. ^ 
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cow Here is do need for any farther application of the refiaer’a 
fir© and the fnller'a soap; whde on the other hand what remains 
of the Ltlters (and it is mnch) is of altogether astonishing 
qnality. I know nothing like it octside England, even in 
Germany, at its own time ; I know nothing hke it in England 
for more than thirty years after its date ; I should bo puzzled 
to pick out anything superior to the best of it (with the proper 
'time allowance) since. 

At the very opening of the Letters, Hand meets the current 
chatter about '* monkish barbarism,” **old wires' tales," and the 
rest, full tilL '‘The greatest geniosea," he says, 
rf<w. a Qf pyj. j foreign countries, such as Ariosto 

and Tasso in Italy, and Spenser and Milton in 
England, were sednced by these barbarities of their fore- 
fathers; were area charmed by the Gothic Romances. IVas 
this eapriee and ahsurdiiy in them 1 Or may there not ie seme- 
thiiu^ in the Gothic Ltomanee feevliarly suited to the tn'etes of a 
yeni«3, and to the ends of poetry t And may not the philosophe 
modems hare yone too far ta thetr perpetual contempt and 
ridicule of itl" There is no mistake possible about this; and 
if the author afterwards digresses not a little in his " Chivalry " 
dbeussions—if he even falls into the Addisonian track, which he 
elsewhere condemns.ofcomparingclassicalandromanticmethods, 
as a kind of apology for the latter, one oeght, perhaps, to admit 
that It was desirable, perhaps necessary, in bis day to do so. 
But when he returns to bis real sotyect, the nneompromising- 
ness and the originality of his views are equally evident, and they 
gain not a little by being compared with Warton, whose Gis^r- 
larioTia on the Faerie Queene had already appeared. After argu- 
ing, not without mnch truth, that both S^kespeare and Milton 
are greater when they “ use Gothic manners " than when they 
employ classical, he comes * to Spenser himself, and undertakes 
to "criticise Fairie Queene onder the idea not of a classical, 
but of a Gothic composition.” He abows that he knows what 
he is about by subjoining that, ‘*if you judge Gothic archi- 
tecture by Grecian rules, yoa find nothing but deformity, bat 
when yon examine it by its own the result is quite different." 


Ib LdUr mi., iWi, ^ 266 #7. 
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A few pages later ^ be lays tbe axe even more directly to the 
root of tbe tree. “ The objection to Spenser’s method arises 
from your classic ideas of TJnity'j which have no place here. 
There is unity in the Faerie Queene, but it is tbe unity not 
' of action, but of design,^ Hurd even reprobates tbe additional 
unities which Spenser communicates by the ubiquity of Prince 
Arthur, and by his allegory. (He may be thought wrong bere,^ 
but this does not matter.) Then be proceeds to compare Spenser 
with Tasso, who tries to introduce classic unity, and gives the 
Englishman much the higher place ; and then again he un- 
masks the whole of his batteries on the Trench critics. He 
points out, most cleverly, that they, after using Tasso to depre- 
ciate Ariosto, turned on Tasso himself j and, having dealt 
dexterous slaps in the face to Davenant, Rymer, and Shaftes- 
bury, he has a very happy passage * on Boileau’s dvoquard du 
Tassc, and the way in which everybody, even Addison, duti- 
fully proceeded to think that Tasso was dinquant, and nothing 
else. Next he takes the offensive-defensive for "the golden 
dreams of Ariosto, the celestial visions of Tasso ” themselves, 
champions “the fairy way,” and convicts Voltaire out of the 


mouth of Addison, to whom he had appealed. And then, 
warming as he goes on, he pours his broadsides into the very 
gaUrc capiiainc of the pirate fleet, the maxim “ of following 
Nature.” “ The source of bad criticism, as universally of bad 
philosophy, is the abuse of terms.”* A poet, no donbt^ must 
follow “Nature"; but it is the nature of the poetical world, 
not of that of science and experience. Further, there is not 
only confusion general, but confusion particular. Ton must 
follow the ordinary nature in satire, in epigram, in didactics, 
not in other kinds. Incrcdulics odi has been absurdly mis- 
understood. The " divine dream ” ® is among the noblest of 
the poet’s prerogatives. “The Hcnriade" for want of it, "will 
a short time bo no more read than GondilerC' And he 
winds up a very intelligent account of Chaucer’s satire on 
Jlomance in Sir UTiopas by a still more intelligent argument,^ 
that it was only the abuse of Romance that Chaucer satirised. 


• P. 271. 
■ V. 27S. 
’ P. 290. 

* P. 299. 


' P. SOS. 
' P. 309. 
’ P. SIS. 
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and by an at Jeast plaasiUe criticism of the ndrenfi of Good 
Sense, "Stoopio^ with diseariunt^d wings to earth.” 

“■What,” he cotJcIudes, " we bare gotten is, yon will aay, a 
great deal of good eensej what we hare lost is a world of fine 
fabling, the iilnsion of which is so gratefol to the charmed 
spirit that, in spite of philosophy and fashion, ‘ Fairy * Spenser 
still rants highest among the poets ; I mean, with all those 
who are either come of that honse, or bare any kindness for it.” 

And now I should like to ask whether it is jnst or fair to 
say that the worV of the man who wrote tUs thirty-three 
years before Xyricai Sallads ia " rapid and perrerted,” that it is 
'‘empirical, duU, and preposteroos,*' and, at the best, “not veiy 
nscfd as criticism 

On the contrary, Z ehoold aay that it was not only caefnl as 
criticism, bnt that it was at the moment, and for the men, the 
«RUfft rucessarium therein. Why the Time*Spirit 
f(^^nce!'^ chose Hurd * for his toentbpiece in this instance I 
know no more than those who hare csed this harsh 
language of him ; this Spirit, like others, has a singular fashion 
of blowing wbete he lists. Bnt, at any rate, bo does not blow 
hot and cold here. Scraps and orts of Herd’s doctrine may of 
coarse be foand earlier — in Dtyden, in Fontenelle, in Addison, 
even in Pope } but, tboagb somebody else may know an 
original for the whole or the bulk of it, I, at least, do not. 
The three proposition5-~tbat Gotbs and Greeks are to be 
judged their own laws and not by each other's j that there 
are several unities, and that “ nnity of Actxim ” is not the only 
one that affects and Instifies even the fable; and that “follow 
Nature” is meaningless if not limited, and pestilent heresy as 
limited by the prerailiog criticism of the day — these three 
abide. They may be more necessaiyand sovereign atone time 
than at another, bnt in themselves they are for all time, and 
they were for Hurd's more than for almost any other of which 
Time itself leaves record. 

Literary enrrishness and literary cabbishness (an ignoble 

‘ Hard knew Cray (who, cliMMter- in Mr Gosss'a IniJej). He my have 
istieallyin both ways, described Whim eaoght eoma heat froja one who bad 
“the Ust man who wore sUff-topped plenty, though he concealed it. (Zoci 
gloves ") pretty weil {see the refermcM CVftw conUios estracte from Hurd ) 
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bnfc hardy and vivacious pair of brethren) have not failed 
almost from the first to growl and gambol over the 
AUcgtd im- mistakes which — in most cases save that of Gray — 
l/thcfrolp. were made by these pioneers. Some of these mis- 
takes they might no donbt have avoided, as he did, 
by the exercise of a more scholarly care. But it may be 
doubted whether oven Gray was not saved to a great extent 
from committing himself by the timidity which restrained him 
from launching out into extensive hypotheses, and the in- 
dolence or bashfulness which held him back from extensive 
publication, or even wwiting. It was indeed impossible that 
any man, without almost superhuman energy aud industry, and 
without a quite extraordinary share of learning, means, health, 
leisure, and long life, should have at that time informed him- 
self with any thoroughness of the contents and chronological 
disposition of mediroval literature. The documents were, to all 
but an infinitesimal extent, unpublished ; in very few cases 
had even the slightest critical editing been bestowed on those 
that were in print; and the others lay in places far distant, 
and accessible with the utmost difficulty, from each other ; for 
the most part catalogued very insufficiently, or not at all, and 
necessitating a huge expense of time and personal labour even 
to ascertain their existence. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century any one who in these islands cannot find what he 
wants in a published form could in forty-eight hours obtain 
from the librarians at the British Museum, the Bodleian, the 
Cambridge Library, that of Trinity College, Dublin, and that 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, information on the 
point whether what he wants is at any of them, and by exert- 
ing himself a little beyond the ordinary conld visit all the five 
in less than a week. "When the British Museum was first 
opened, in the middle of the last century, and Gray went to 
read in it “ through the jaws of a whale,” it would have taken 
a week or so to communicate with the librarians ; they would 
probably have had to make tedious researches before they 
conld, if they chose to do so, reply, and when the replies were 
received, the inquirer would have had to spend the best part 
of a month or more in exhausting, costly, and not always safe, 
journeys, before ho could have got at the hooka 
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Tiiere was, therefore, ranch direct excuse for the incom- 
pleteness and icaccDrae3r of the facts giren by Percy, and 
WnrtoD, and eren Hard j and not a little indirect excuse for the 
wildness and baselessness of their conjectures on such points 
as the Origin of Romance and the like. It is scarcely more 
than thirty or forty years — it is certainly not more than fifty 
or sixty — since it began to be possible for the student to 
acquaint himself with the texts, and inrxcnsable for the teacher 
not to do so. It is a lerj mnch shorter time than the shortest 
of these since theories, equally baseless and wild with those of 
these three, have been confidently and even arrogantly pnt for- 
ward about the ongin of tbo Arthurian legends, and since 
mere lingniatic crotchets bare been allowed to interfere with 
the proper historical survey of European literature. The point 
of importance, the point of value, was that Percy, and TtVarton, 
and Hard, sot only to the hugo impatience of Johnson, the 
common friend of the first two, devoted their attention to 
ballad, and romance, and saga, and raedimval treatise— -not only 
recognised and allowed the principle that in dealing with new 
Jiterai7 forms we must use new literary measures— -not only 
in practice, if not in explicit theory, accepted the pleasnre of the 
reader, and tho idiosyncrasy of the book, and the "leaden 
rule'’ which adapts itself to Art and not Art to itself, as the 
grounds of criticism, but laid the fonndations of that wider 
study of literary history which is not so mneh indispensable to 
literary criticism as it is literary criticism itself. 

To this remarkable group of general precursors may be 
added, for a reason previously given, e conple of pioneers ia 
a particular branch — one contenaporary irith and 
P^rosods’* indeed in roost cases anticipating their general 
work 5 the other coming level with its latest in- 
stances.* The fact of theni is not contestable, and, as we have 
seen already, the tyninny of tho absolutely syllabic, middle- 

* Tbe oripnaJ History of Cnttrim •cteiiatie ol the geerral trend of 
coatAioed a pneeage promising 4 larger “prcceptire” critiosm «t this time, 
tresimeot of the epeclaJ subject rf •ad it •eemed oaoecensry to omit 
Profody, if possible, whicli proniiso tho tho •ecount of them. But from this 
writer hu eioce been able to c*rry point onwsrda the handling of in- 
cut. The performances of 3I*son »Dd finiW/ prosodic matters will be for 
ILlforJ, howerer, are eatremely dw- the most part eschewed. 

a 
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paused, end-stopped couplet coincides exactly with the "prose- 
and-sense ” dynasty in English poetry. We have seen also that 
most of the precursors, explicitly or incidentally, by theory or 
by practice, attacked or evaded this tyranny. But not one of 
them— though Gray’s Mctrum shows what he might liave done 
if in this matter, as in others, he could only have persuaded 
himself to "speak out” — had the inclination or the courage to 
tackle the whole subject of the nature and laws of harmony in 
English composition. The two whom we have mentioned were 
bolder, and we must give them as much space as is allowable 
without unduly invading the province of the other History. 

In 1749 appeared two pamphlets, on The Power of Nkmlers 
and the Principles of Harmony in Poetic Compositions, and on 
The Poiecr and Harmony of Prosaic Numbers. Ho 
ht^Jpolve^ author’s name is on either title-page, but they are 
of Numbers known to be by a Dissenting minister named John ^ 
Mason. He seems to have given much attention to 
the study and teaching of elocution, and he pub- 
lished another pamphlet on that special subject, which attained 
its fourth edition in 1767.^ 

In his poetical tractate Mason plunges into the subject 
after a very promising fashion, by posing the question with 
which he has to deal as " What is the cause and source of that 
pleasure which, in reading either poetry or prose, we derive not 
only from the sound and sense of the words, but the order in 
which they are disposed ? ” or, as an alternative, " Why a 
sentence conveying just the same thought, and containing the 
very same words, should afford the ear a greater pleasure when 
expressed one way than another, though the difference ma\' 
perhaps arise only from the transposition of a single word ? ” 
One feels, after reading only so far, that De Quincey’s well- 
known phrase, “ This is what you can recommend to a friend ! ” 
is applicable that whether the man gives the right answers 
•or not he has fixed at once on the right, questions, and has 

‘ "Skroddlc.^ " was Jl iUiam. demand for the two oripnal and valu- 

- My copy contains all three bound able constituents, and a brisk one for 
togetlicr. It is interesting, tbongb not the commonplace third, 
surprising, to find that there was no 
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acVrjowktl^d tlie right groand of argumeut. N’ot '* Ilow 
ought secitenws to I’O arrang^jd?** not " Uow did A. \l (X 
arrange tbezu or hid them ho arranged?” hut “How niul wity 
do they give the greatest j4tasnnf as the result of nrrnnjje- 
meat ? " 

So also, in his prose tractate, htason starts from the {HxHitioii 
that " numerous” arraagemodt adds ivonderfully to the pUusut't 
of the reader. To enter into the details of his working out of 
the principle in the two respects would be to coinuiit that 
“digression to another kind” from which we have warned 
ourselves off. But it is not improper to any that, n liiuulrcd 
and fifty years ago, he had already cleared his mind of all the 
cant and confusion which to this day beset too ninny minds in 
Tcgartl to the question of Accent v. Quantity, by adopting the 
sufficient and final principle^ that “that which priticij'nlly Jii'ts 
and dttermnts the quantities in Knglish ntunbers is the acci'iit 
and emphasis”: that though ho is not quite so sharply happy 
in his definitioo, he evidently uses "quantity" itself merely ns 
an equirnlent for " oniC of roetr/cal ralno ” ; that he oleara away 
aU the hideous and ruinous nonsense about '* eliaiuit,'' ob-^orvlng ' 
that in 

"And many an amorom, many a !iiimt)roin Jay " 
there are fourteen syllables instead of ten, niiil that “the ear 
finds nothing in it redundant, defective, or diingreeahle, hut 
Is sensible of a sweetness not ordinarily found in the cummnn 
iambic verse.” Further, ho had onticipated * Ifiird by giving 
elnborato examples of quantified analysis of proso rhythm. 
Tlie minutim of all this, interesting ns they are, nro not for iis{ 
the point is that here is n man who has not thn fear of IlysHlio 
before his eyes, or the fear of anylwdy; who will not h« 
"connoi'seured out of his tenses," and whoso brain, when Ills 
ear tells it that a lino is bcautifuJ, proceeds calmly U> nnaly^o 
if possible the cause of the beauty, without troubling its/‘lf to 
nslr whether anylxnly has eahl that it ought not to exist* 

> rover of Numleri, p. 0. lr<uU lifm l'> inmrtUInK like ijm ol'l 

♦ Ibl'J,, I>. 27. Waif-li'wiy of r/iyt'ie {•’one ol l).» 

• /YoMie yumlert, lowcit iod Kr««0»l kIk'Um 

' Jfaiou’* Yfrj enot* «r« «f uiwiern yx-ej " (I'uuer uf fiuinltTt, 

Aft where hie <J'Ifirht in p. H). 

rneithiv—ia full avloily of reriely— 
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These inquiries into prosody and rhythm formed no unim- 
portant part of the English criticism of the mid-eighteenth 
century.^ The two different ways in which they 
'vere regarded by contemporaries may be easily 
niony of guessed, but we have documentary evidence of them 
Lan^iiaoe. interesting passage of the dedication to John 

Gilpin" of the second edition of the book in which they 
culminated, and to which we now come. Mitford’s Ingiiiry 
into the Principles of Harmony in Langnaye represents himself 
as having paid a visit to Pye, afterwards Laureate ; and, finding 
him with books of the kind before him, as having expostulated 
with '■ a votary of fancy and the Muses " for his “ patience 
with such dull and uninteresting controversy.” Pye, it seems, 
replied that " the interest in the subject so warmly and exten- 
sively taken by English men of letters” had excited his 
curiosity, which had been gratified by Foster’s elucidation of 
the subject itself. And Mitford, borrowing the book, soon 
found his own excited loo.® 

Tlio volume of which this was the genesis, appeared first in 
1774.^ The second edition, very carefully revised and ex- 


> Even at this early date Mason was 
able to quote not a few writers — Pem- 
berton, JIanwaring, Ifalcolm, Gay, 
who, as wcM as Geddes, Foster, Galley, 
and others, had dealt with this subject. 
In fact, the list of such authors in tho 
eighteenth centuiy is quite long, though 
few of tl)cm arc very important. For 
an excellent reasoned bibliography sco 
Mr T. S. Oraond's English Melrisls 
(Tunbridge Wells, 1903). Henry Pem- 
berton, Gresham Professor of Physic, 
and a man of various ability, puhlislicd 
on tho to us surprising subject of 
Glover's iron Was, in 1738, Ohservalions 
on Poctnj, which I had hunted in tho 
cat.alogucs for a long time, when Mr 
Gregory Smith kindly gave mo a copy. 
It bIiows, os the election of its tc.xt 
may indicate, and as its date would 
furtlicr suggest, no vety enthasiastio 
or imaginative appreciation of tho Muse, 
hnt is remarkably learned, not merely 
in the ancients and the modern French- 


men, hut in Italians like Minturno and 
Castelvetro. Pemberton deals with 
Epic and Dramatic poetry — their rise, 
dignity, fable, sentiment, character, 
language, and difference; with Versi- 
fication, where his standpoint may bo 
guessed, from his denouncing "tho 
mixture of iambic and trochaic” as a 
blemish on L' Allegro and II Penseroso; 
with tho Sublime. Ho is not on in- 
spiring or inspired writer, but holds 
somo position, both ns influential on 
tho Germans, who not seldom quote 
liim, and in the histoiy of Prosody. 

’ Hot Cowper's hero, but a son of 
"Picturesque" Gilpin. Mitford had 
been a pupil of Gilpin the elder. 

’ Foster’s (John) Essay on the Differ- 
ent ITature of Accent and Quantity 
(second edition, Eton, 17G3) is duly 
before me also, but I must not touch 
it hero. 

* As An Essay on the Ilamxony of 
Language. Jly friend, hir T. S. 
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tenaed, was not paWished till 1804. It may appear at iirat 
sight uDfortaaate, but on reflection will probably be seen to 
have been a distinct advantage, that even this second edition 
preceded the appearance of any of the capital works of the new 
school except the Lyrical Ballads. For had it been otherwise, 
and Lad Jlitford taken any notico of the new poetry, we should 
in all probability have had either the kind of reactionaiy pro- 
test which often comes from pioneers wlicthav© been overtaken 
and passed, or at best an attempt at awkward adjostmeat of 
two very different points of vjew. As it is, the book, besides 
exhibiting mnch original talent, belongs to s distinct school 
and platform — that of the later bnfc still eighteenth-centary 
Homantic beginners, while at the same time it represents a 
much greater knowledge of old literature, helped by Ellis's 
Speeimtnst by Ritson'a work, and other products of the last 
yeara of the centnry, than bad been possible to Shenstone, to 
Gray, or even to Wartoo, 

Once more, its detailed tenets and pronouncements, with all 
but the general methods which they are arrived at, belong 
to another story. But these general methods, end some special 
exemplifications of them, belong to ns. Rightly or wrongly, 
ifitford sought bis explanations of the articulate music of 
poetry from the laws of inarticolate music itself. For this 
reason, or for another, he was disposed to join the accentual 
and not the quantitative school of prosodjsts, and to express 
strong disapproval of the adoption of classical prosodic terms 
in regard to English. He is sometjmes arbitrary, as when he 
lays down ^ “ that in Enghab every word has one syllable 
always made eminent by accent”; and we have to remember 
that he was writing after nearly a hundred years of couplet 
verse on Bysshian principles before we can excuse — while we 
can never endorse — bis statement* that “to all who have any 
/amViarity with English poetry a reynlanty in the disposition 
of accents is its most striking characteristic.” He ia rather 

Omond. in the quite iuTilBatils btUio. Scot^ yr’ordswcprOi, and Coleridge 
graphy referred to above, tbutlcs Riis in their sarseriea, 

“cltattv, aborter, more pointed " thM * Marntjyny ef Lanjua^’, second 
lh« second. It is *t any rato well editum, p. 61. 
to remember that when it appeared, * Ibid., p. 81. 

Johnsoa had tea yean to live, and 
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unsotind on tlio f*ausG, but luys down tbo all-important rulo 
that “ rhyme is a time-beater ” without hesitation. He admits 
trisyllabic feet even in what he calls “ common time ; but (in 
consequence of his accentual theories probably) troubles himself 
with “aberratiou” of accent substitution of trochee for 
iamb), with redundant or extra-metrical syllables in tbe middle 
of the line, and with other epicyclic and cumbrous superfluities. 
But the most important thing in the whole book — the thing 
which alone makes it really important to ns — is that he sup- 
ports his theories by a regular examination of the whole of 
English verse as far as he knows it, even back to Anglo- 
Saxon times, and that in making the examination, he appeals 
not to this supposed rule or to that accepted principle, but to 
the actual practice of the actual poets as interpreted to him by 
his own ear. 

In his errors, therefore (or in what may seem to some his 
errors), as well as in his felicities, Mitford. exhibits himself to 
the full as an adherent of that changed school of poetical 
criticism which strives iu the first place to master the actual . 
documents, iu the second to ascertain, as far as possible and as 
closely as possible, their chronological relation to each other, 
and in the third to take them as they are and explain them as 
well as it may, without any selection of a particular form of a 
particular metre at a particular time as a norm which had been 
painfully reached and must on no account be departed from. 
He shows the same loaning by bis constant reference to the 
ear, not the rule, as the authority. The first draft of liis book 
was published not only when Johnson was still alive, but long 
before the Lives of the Poets appeared ; and it is most interesting 
to see the different sides from which they attack the prosodic 
diameter, say of Milton. J ohnson — it is quite evident from his 
earlier and more appreciative handling of the subject in the 
iTuniWc?-— approaching Milton with the orthodox decasyllabic 
rules in hand, found lines which most undoubtedly do not 
accord with those rules, and termed them harsh accordingly. 
Jlitford approaches the lines with nothing but a listening ear, 
finds them “not harsh and crabbed, but musical as Apollo’s 
lute,” and then proceeds to construct, rightly or wrongly, such 
n rule ns will allow and register their music. 
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The troth is, that these iaqnirers both boilded and polled 
doTTo better than they knew. Many persons besides Mitford 
/mporianet began by thinldng controrerajes abont prosody 
ojprosodie dull and nnintereating, while only too few have 
inquiry. allowed themselves to be converted as he did j nor 
is it common to the present day to find a really intelligent 
comprehension of the importance of the sabjeet. On the con- 
trary, a kind of petnlant indignation is apt to be excited by 
any criticism of poetry which pursues these "mechanical” 
lines, 83 they are called, and the critic has sometimes even 
to endure the last indignity of being styled a ‘'philologist” for 
his pains. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that these inquiries into 
prosody were among the chief agencies in the revolntion which 
came over English poetry at the end of the eighteenth centory 
and the beginning of the next. A sort of snperstition of the 
decasyllable, hardened into a fanaticism of fixed paase, rigidly 
dissyllabic feet and the rest, bad grown upon cor verse- 
writers. A large part of the infinite metrical wealth of 
English was bidden away and locked op onder taboo. In- 
qniries into prosody broke this taboo ioevilably; and 
something much more than mere metrical wealth was sore 
to be found, and was found, in the treasure-houses thus 
thrown open. 

One expected figure of a different kind may perhaps have been 
hitherto missed in this part of our gallery. Sterne's well-known 
SCtmeand criticism, in the twelfth chapter of 

the slop- the third book of Tnslram Shandy is far too famons 
a thing to be passed over with the mere allusion 
given to it in the Inst chapter, or with another in this. Nay, 
it may be said at once, from its fame and from its forcible 
expression, to have had, and even in a sense stiU to have, no 
small place among the Dissolvents of Jadgment by Rale., 
" Looking only at the stop-watch " is one of those admirable 
and consummate fhraua which settle themselves once for all 
in the human memory, and not merely possess — as precisians 
complain, illegitimately — the force of an argument, but have a 
property of self-preservation and recurrence at the proper 
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•raomenfc in which arguments proper are too often sadly lack- 

°Further, it mast be admitted that there are few better instances 
of the combined sprightliness and ingenuity ol Sterne’s humour. 
"Befetiched with the bobs and trinkets of criticism” is in 
reality even happier than the “ stop-watch,” and of an extra- 
ordinarv propriety. Though he did “ fetch it from the coast 
of Guinea,” nothing was ever less far-fetched or more home- 
driven. The “ nothing of the colouring of Titian ” is equally 
happy in its rebuke of the singular negativeness — the attention 
to what is not there, not to wliat is — of Neo-Olassicism ; while 
the outburst, again world-known, as to the “ tormenting cant 
of criticism,” and the ingenious and thoroughly English appli- 
cation of this cant itself to the eulogy of the curse of Ernulphus, 
are all too delightful, and have been too effective for good, nob 
to deserve the heartiest acknowledgment. 

At the same time the Devil's Advocate — who is always a 
critic, if a critic is not always an officer of the devil — may, 
nay must, point out that Sterne’s main object in the passage 
is not strictly literary. It is assuredly from the sentimental 
point of view that he attacks the Neo-Classic “ fetichism ” ; the 
“ generous heart " is to “ give up the reins of its imagination 
into the author’s hands,” to “ be pleased he knows not why, 
and cares not wherefore.” To which Criticism, not merely of 
the Neo-Classic persuasion, can only cry, “ Softly ! Before the 
most generous of liearts gives up the reins of imagination 
(which, by the way, are not entirely under the heart’s control) 
to an author, he must show that lie can manage them, he 
must take them, in short. And it is by no means superfluous 
it is liighly desirable, if not absolutely necessary — to know 
and care for the wherefore of your pleasing.” Nor, wide as 
was Sterne s reading, and ingenious as are the uses which he 
makes of it, does it appear that he had any very great inte- 
rest in literature ns such — as being good, and not merely odd, 
or naughty, or out-of-the-way, or conducive to outpourings 
of heart. He might even, by a very ungenerous person, ha 
described as by no means disinterested in his protests. For 
certainly Lis own style of writing bad very little chance of 
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heiog Bdjadg&J to keep time according to the classical sfop- 
watch, of satisfying, with ita angles and its dimensions, the 
reqnirenJents of the classical scale So he is rather a "Hal o’ 
the TFj'nd" iq the War of Crittcal Indepeodence — he fights 
for his own hand, though he does yeoman’s service to the 
general cause. 


From these we may tnro — and in fact retarn—to a group of 
jEnglish writers whose cnticism is more directly interconnected, 
.Siihtiiei these we may perceive the working of some- 
artd (heir thing like a genera) conception of the philosophical 
IrjlKtnef. Esthetic kind— of theories of Beauty not limited 

to one kind of Art. This, first distinctly apparent m Descartes, 
had been more specially cultivated (though there is something 
of it in Addison) on the Continent than in England— by Baum- 
garten and Sulzer in Germany, by Andr^ m France, and above 
all by Vico in ftaly.^ But ic is as a derivation from Locke, 
apparent in English, very specially m a contemporaiy of Addi* 
son's who was widely read, and in others later,— Hume, Burke, 
Adam Smith,’ Alison, and Gibbon.* 

There are few writers of whom more diflbreat opinions have 
been held, in regard to their philosophical and literary value, 
^ Sbaiteabnry. His criticism 

has heea less discussed, except from the purely 
philosophical or the more purely technical RSthctic sidej but 
difTarence is scarcely less certain here when discussion does 
take place. It is difficult to put the dependeuco of that 


‘ Par »U thwe »o3 othen «« tlift. 
0<t, tt. 141 *7 

’ Oa Adam SaUh tad Qibbon s note 
«uffic« The former has actaaUr 
left us nothing importaat io print 
voncern/ng the lulijecC, tbiWffb b« it 
fcnoitn to have lectured on tod 
though to the partwaBS of "pejeho- 
Irtgjcal" criticwm the Moral Smh- 
fnmts may seem pertuaeat. Hit bat 
tttsas to hate been close to thoee of 
Hume and Blair, the latter of whom 


Inew and used Smilh'a L^ctarea ia 
pre;ur>cg liis own. At for Gibboa, bit 
great worh did not give reij mach 
opportunitT for touchiog our subject, 
and be araded bioueli little of what 
itdldgtra: though ooDj-etatufel/ter^ 
•tare genersiiy, and on aotse iodi- 
eidtials— PhoUus, Sidosius, and othera 
.—he aeqmts bimaeli well enough. His 
earfy /"nuy on thf Slud^ ufZiterature 
u extremely general and quite uoua 
porunu 
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difference in an uncontenfcious and non - question - begging 
manner, because it concerns a iundamental antinomy of the 
fashion in which this curious author strikes opposite tempera- 
ments. To some, every utterance of his seems to carry with 
it in an undertone something of this sort: “I am not merely 
a Person of Quality, and a very fine gentleman, but also, look 
you, a philosopher of the greatest depth, though of the most 
elegant exterior, and a writer of consummate originality and 
agndcza. If you are sensible people you will pay me the 
utmost respect; but alas! there are so many vulgar and in- 
sensible people about, that very likely you will not.” Now 
this kind of "air” abundantly fascinates some readers, and 
intrigues others ; while, to yet others again, it seems the . 
affectation, most probably of a charlatan, certainly of an 
intellectual coxcomb, and they are offended accordingly. It 
is probably unjust (though there is weighty authority for it) to 
regard Shaftesbury as a charlatan ; but he will hardly, except 
by the fascination aforesaid or by some illegitimate partisanship 
of religious or philosophical view, escape the charge of being 
a coxcomb ; and his coxcombry appears nowhere more than in 
his dealings with criticism.^ From the strictest point of view 
of our own definition of the art, he would have very little 
right to entrance here at all, and would have to be pretty 
unceremoniously treated if he were allowed to take his trial. 
His concrete critical utterances — his actual appreciations — are 
almost Rymerical ; with a modish superciliousness substituted 
for pedantic scurrility. “ The British Muses,” quoth my lord, 
in his Advice to an Author^ “ may well lie abject and obscure, 
especially being as yet in their mere infant state. They have 
scarce hitherto arrived to anything of stateliness or person," 
and he continues in the usual style with " wretched pun and 
quibble,” "false sublime,” “Gothick mode of poetry,” "horrid 
discord of jingling rhyme," &c. He speaks of “ that noble 
satirist Boileau as “ raised from the plain model of the 

' Tlicse (irc to bo found almost Author (vol. i., ed. cit., p. lOS-end) and 
in the Charactonstics (my copy in the Third Miscellany (iii. 92-129). 
of wliieli is the small 3 vol. cd., j./., * j. 147 . 

17-J9), but oliicfly in bia Advice to cn 
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ancients." Neither /amiJj' affection, nor even famil/ pride, 
could have induced him to apeak as he speaks ol Drjdeu,* if 
he had had any real literary taste. His sneers at Universities,* 
at "pedantick leammg,” at “the mean fellowship of bearded 
boys," deprive him of the one saving grace which Neo- 
classicism could generally claim. “Had I been a Spanish 
Cen'antes, and with snecesa eqnal to that comick author had 
destroyed the reigning taste of Gotfaick or Moorish Chivalry, 

I coaJd afterwards contentedly have seen my burlesque itself 
despised and set aside.'** Perhaps there is not a more un- 
happily selected single epithet in the whole range of criticism 
than “the rofef Lucretius"' 

On the other hand, both in (be more speciously literary parts 
of his desultory discourses cf« fuaiam JfsAfru), and outside of 
them, he has frequent remarks on the Kinds;* be is quite 
copious on Correctness,* and there can be no doubt that be 
deserves his place in this chapter by the fashion in which be 
endeai ours to utilise his favourite pu/c^rvm end "hontstnin in ref- 
erence to Criticism, of which he is a declared and (as far as his 
inveterate affectation and nianoerism will let him) an ingeni- 
ous defender. The main locus for this is the Third Miscel- 
lany, and Its central, or rather culminating, passage* occors in 
the second chapter thereof. The Beautiful is the principle of * 
Literature as well as of Virtue; the sense whereby it is appre- 
hended is Good Taste, the manner of attaining this taste is by a 
gradual rejection of the excessive, the extravagant, the mlgar* 

A vague enough gospel, and not over well justified by the fruits 
of actual appreciation quoted above;* but not perhaps much 
vaguer, or possessing less jnstificalion, than most " metacritic.” 

The position of Hume in regard to literary criticism has 
an interest which would be almost peculiar if it were not 
for something of a parallel in VoJtaire. If the 
]jterary opinions of the author of the Enquirtj inio 
Sunan Kalure stood alone they would be almost negligible; 

> ill 1S7 tq. * i 221, *0. Oeorse CampbeU ia hi* P/tatnaphy 

» 173. * i, 35. Sheiont (». mp; p. »3) best* up hi* 

*LU7sq. «iJ67»?. lordstuy* quMter*. 00 the teon of 

r ;;5, joj. » f. 163 *5. predoa* sod rococo itjlc. b too meb 

* The litelj fsshitm m which Pr fciBottsa nowsdsffc 
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and i! he had woThed them into an elahorate treatise, Uhe 
that of his clansman Kames, this would probably, if remembered 
at all, be remembered as a Icind of “awful example. In 
their context and from their author, however, we cannot 
quite “ regard and pass " Hume’s critical observations as their 
intrinsic merit may seem to suggest that we should do; nay, 
in that context and from that author, they constitute a really 
valuable document in more than one relation. 

It cannot be said that Hume does not invite notice as a 
critic ; on the contrary, his title of “ Essays : Moral, Political} 
Exam-pits of Literary ’’ seems positively to challenge it. Yet 
his critical his actual literary utterances are rather few, and 
opinions. .^vould be almost unimportant but for the considera- 
tions just put. He tells us that criticism is difficult;® lie 
applies - (as Johnson did, though differently) Fontenelle’s remark 
about “telling the hours”; he illustrates from Holland the 
difference of excellence in commerce and in literature.® He con- 
demns — beforehand, and with the vigour and acuteness which 
we should expect from him — the idea of Taine, the attempt 
to account for the existence of a particular poet at a particular 
time and in a particular place.'* He is shocked at the vanity, 
at the rudeness, and at the loose language of the ancients.® 
He approaches, as Tassoni® and Perraulf' had approached, 
one of the grand cruces of the whole matter by making his 
Sceptic urge that "beauty and worth are merely of a relative , 
nature, and consist of an agreeable sentiment produced by 
an object on a particular mind ” ; ® but he makes no detailed 
use or application whatever of this as regards literature. 
His Itssay on Simplicity and. PxiJiTtcmcut in IVmtiny ® is psy- 
chology rather than criticism, and he uses his terms in a 
rather curious manner. At least, I myself find it difficult 

Tlic Ulcrary essays occur almost Arts and Sciences, ibid., p. 125. 
vliiilly in the First part {publiBhEd in * Ibid., p. 126. 

1742 ! my copy is the “new edition” ’ p. m 

of the Essays and Treatises, 2 vols. : ' T. jffist. Oril., ii. 327, 417. 

Loudon and Edinburgh, 1764). r 1'. Eist. Grit ’, ii". 416*. 

= Essay on Delicacy of Taste, pp. 5, » Hie Sceptic, p. 186. 

/i Cfl, cit. 9 pp, 217*222 

* On the /life and Pjv^rcss of the 
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to draw op aaj deSoitioos of these qualities which will 
make Pope the ru plat vUra of justifiable Befinemenfc, and 
Lucretius that ol Simplicity; Vltgil aod Eacine the examples 
of the happy meaa in both; Corneille and Congreve excessive 
in Eefinement, and Sophocles and Terence excessive in 
Simplicity.^ The whole is, however, a good rationalising of 
the “classical” principle; aod is especially interesting as 
noticing, with alight reproof, a tendency to too great “affecta-k 
tion and conceit'” both in France and England — faults for 
which i« certainly should not indict the mid “eighteenth 
century. The Essay On Trastdyii more purely psychological 
still. And though On the Standard of Taste is less open to 
this objection, one cannot bat see that it is Human Mature, 
and not Humane Letters, in which Hume is really interest- 
ing himself. The vulgar censure os the reference to Lanyau* 
is probably excessive ; for it is at least not improbable that 
Hnme had never read a line of The Tilyrin't Progress, and 
was merely using the tinker's name os a kind of t}'pe<oonter. 
But this very acceptance of a conventional judgment — ac- 
ceptance constantly repeated throughout the Essay — is almost 
startling in context with the aUeseermalmend tendency of some 
of its principles. A critic who cays’ that " It is evident that 
none of the rules of composition are fixed b y reasooimjs_.a 
is in fact eayiog “Take away that bauble 1 " in regard 
to Keo-classicism altogethcrj aod though in the very same 
poge Hume repeats the orthodox cavils at Ariosto, while 
admittiug his charm on the next, having thus set up the idol 
again, be proceeds once more to lop it of hands and feet and 
tumble it off its throne by eaymg that “if things are found 
to please, they cannot be faults ; let tlie pleasure which they 
produce be ever so unexpected and unaccountable." The 
most dishevelied of Eomantics, in the reddest of waistcoats, 
could say no more- 


• " ReSoero'Bt ” «««bis here to ioe*a 
•’conwit,” “eUborate dicnwi" Bat 
tLe “iiroplidtr” of LuenUu*, in *iiy 
«n*« ia ithieh the qnility can be b»M 
to be piubed to «ce« by Soiajcete^ u 
♦ery Wd to grkip. 


* r. 237 ; “ Whoerer »oo!d ewert 
tn equal'ty of gesno* *B(J 
betireeo Ogflby »ad lliltoj, orBaojia 
«Bd Adduca, wooid be themght to 
defend do let* *3 MU»r*jsaee,* te. 

• r. 
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In his remarhs upon the qualifications and functions of 
the critic, Hume’s anthropological and psychological mastery 
is evident enough s but it is at least equally evident that his 
actual taste in literature was in no sense spontaneous, original, 
or energetic. In comparing him, say, with Johnson, it is 
not a little amusing to find his much greater acquiescence 
in the conventional and traditional judgments. Indeed, towards 
the end of his Essay ^ Hume anticipates a later expression® 
of a perennial attitude of mind by declaring, “ However I may 
excuse the poet on account of the manners of his age, I never 
can relish the composition," and by complaining of the want 
of “humanity and decency so conspicuous” even sometimes 
in Homer and the Greek tragedies. That David, of all 
persons, should fail to realise — he did not fail to perceive — 
that the humanity of Homer loas human and the decency 
of Sophocles was decent, is indeed surprising. 

Such things might at first sight not quite dispose one to 
regret that, as he himself remarks,® “the critics who have 
nu incon- had Some tincture of philosophy ’’ have been " few,” 
sisteucij. fQj. certainly those who have had more tincture 
of philosophy than Hume himself have been far fewer. But, 
as is usually the case,* it is not the fault of philosophy at 
all. For some reason, natural disposition, or want of disposi- 
tion, or even that necessity of clinging to some convention 
which has been remarked in Voltaire himself, evidently made 
Hume a mere “ church-going bell”— pulled by the established 
vergers, and summoning the faithful to orthodox worship — 
in most of his literary utterances. Yet, as we have seen, he 
could not help turning quite a different tune at times, though 
he himself hardly knew it. 

At the close of Burkes Sssai/^ he expressly declines “to 


' P. 274. 

- “I mu’it (.Ac pleasure in tlie tiling 
represented before I can take pleasure 
in the reprc=entation,” r. infra on 
Peacock himself. 

’ Essay on Tragedy, p. 243. 

* In the larger J/istory will bo found, 
preceding the discussion of this part 


of the subject, a "Par.abafiis on Philo- 
sophical Criticism *’ gener-ally. 

* A Philosophical /nyuiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
lieauliful, scith an Introductory Dis- 
course concerning Taste: 1760. I use 
the Bohn edition of the Worhs, vol. L 
pp. 49-181. 
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consider poetrj- ns it, rtjrards the SnWimp nnd Bt-aiUifid nioiv 
3S<tTitcnt\t '•more** refers to ili© fart that 

,SsS.Vne aflrf his Fifth Part had heea given to the Power of 
litauiirui jg c-Tcitirt" ide/w £>f t?ie k-ind. ifost of 

what he says on this head is Lookinn discussion of simplo 
and compound, abstract and coucretc, tkp., mid of tho conni'olion 
of words with images, ns dinstrnted L)‘ tho cases — so interest- 
ing JK one instance to the Fuglish, and itt tho other to tho 
whole, eighteenth century— Blacklock tho bhnd poet, and 
Sauriderson the blind matheinaticiau, Thero is, hovunor. n 
not unaento contention '(against tho small critics of that mid 
other times) that the exact analytical coiii(>osttion noccssaiy 
in a picture is not necessary m a iK*ctio imago. lUit ono 
may doubt M heUicr this notion was not counoctod in lus own 
niiud with the heresy of the "etroaks of tho tulip.”* It serves 
him, however, as a aafcgmml against tho iiicro ''inutatinn ’’ 
theory: and it brings (or helps to bring) liim very near to a 
just appreciation of the mnr^'ulloiis i>ou4’r of words ns >vntds 
His remarks on the grandeur of the phrasa “tlm Angel of 
tho lord" are as the shadow of a great rock in the weary 
glare of the Aujl-idrun^, nnd ao arc those which follow on 
Milton’s "nuMorso of l^cnth." Kor is it a trilling thing that 
he should Jiave discovered tho foot that “very polished 
inngnages are goneniliy deficient in Strengtli." 

In the earlier part there are mtercsiiug touches, such ns 
that of "degrading” tho atylo of tlio into that of The 

Pilgrim’s Progress, which, ciirioiialy enough, occurs ncnially in a 
defence of a taste for romances of chivalry* and of the arn- 
coast of Bohemia. Part 1. sect, xv , on the eflvcts of tragedy, 
is almost purely ethical. In tho parts— tho best of the hook— 
wliich deal directly with the title auhjocta (Paris JI. mid Ilf.), 
an excellent dcinonsiration « n made of tho niter nlniird/iy 
of th.it sehemc of physical propnrtion which wn furniorly 
laughed at:* hut the application, wjiich might seem so 
* Op. ei/., p. 175 * 7 , I>uf Hufk« * ot tlili In iwrn iJiatr *»« 
do-* not n-cm to li»re rsvli-d il,« (khitfna ’’'f'*’'' 1'" 'f'* uiiluck/ 

Itr^r »n«l rliw4 i,f //"ttlng Afi |si«»»X* r(uot-.l 

tl.U tul/J-'-t. * Pmni. Hr 

» S-« 4lyor» 0(1 /ol,ii.„0. • I', //m tW( , iJ, <17 /j. 
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tempting, to similar arbitrariness in judging of literature, 
is not made. Still more remarkable is the scantiness of the 
section on “The Beautiful in Sounds which should have 
brought the writer to our proper subject. Yet we can hardly 
regret that he says so little of it when we read that astonish- 
ing passage- in which the great Mr Burke has “observed” 
the affections of the body by Love, and has come to the 
conclusion that “the head reclines something on one side; 
the eyelids are more closed than usual, and the eyes roll gently 
with an inclination towards the object; the month is a little 
opened and the breath drawn slowly with now and then a 
low sigh; the whole body is composed, and the hands fall 
idly to the sides” — a sketch which I have always wished 
to have seen carried into line by the ingenious pencil of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe.® A companion portrait of the 
human frame under the influence of poetic afflatus, in writer 
or in reader, would indeed have been funny, but scarcely 
profitable. In fact, the most that can be said for Burke, as 
for the generality of these resthetic writers, is that the specu- 
lations recommended and encouraged could nob bub break 
up the mere ice of Neo-classic rule-judgmenb. They almost 
always go directly to the effect, the result, the event, the 
pleasure, the trouble, the thrill. That way perhaps lies the 
possibility of new error; but that way certainly lies also, 
the escape from old. 

The trinitarian succession of Scottish resthetic-empirics — 
ThcScouish -Alison, Jeffrey — could not with propriety 

asthetic- be omitted here, but the same propriety would be 
'uLon"'" if great space were given to them. They 

connect with, or at least touch, Burke and Smith 
on the one hand, Karnes on the other: but they are, if ratlier 


' III. g IXV. 

- IV. g six. i. 160, cd. cit, 

- In the mood in ivliioh lie did that 
eccentric frontispiece to the Maitland 
Club SirBcvis o/I/ompton (Edinburgh, 
1S3S) at the al^eschmacH - ness 
o! which the late excellent Prof. 
Kulbing shuddered when he edited 


Arthur and Merlin (Leipzig, 1S90, 
p. is.) A picture of Za Belle Dame 
sane Merci in the Royal Academy for 
1902 seems to ha're been actually con. 
stnicted on Mr Burke's suggestions. 
For a very rvitty and crushing jest of 
Schlegel s on The Sublime and Btauli- 
ful, see Ihist. Cril., iii. 400. 
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more literary Uian tho firat two, very miicfi Jc-m en Ihirn iJio 
third. A31, ia (legrees modified prrimp/! chlefl/ hy iliA ji/ilorfll 
tendency to “itnprovo apoo” preticcctirorH, ar« fl^MehUc/iilstfl.' 
and aJJ display (thovf’h ia BOiaariiat dccKMltifi; lacftniirts m a 
result of the Time-apirit) that, eomellmft «r/}M«ing Iwt fn Ihit 
end rather tedious, tendency to auhrUtuto for nrtnal r''a<!Ojifji{^ 
iong chains of only plausibly connected pro{«'/«ltlonfl, varh'd by 
more or leas ingenious eubstitutiooa of definition and «/{Hlva- 
lence, which is charactcriatjo of the f-AfjUu-j-tilh utiUiry, 
Gerard, the earliest, is the least important J* and swch 
of Jeffrey as is necesury will cow* be«fc h cofjnc'.thti with 
his other critical trork. Alison, as the cr-rttraf and wort //«» 
portant of the three, and as reprewnting a j/re'/ailir/f/ forty 
hr a consjderable tizae, cuy have tome tnbtWnlJre no'be 
here. 

The Ssiay on ToJis, vhich via ori-jitMly yihVuM in ifiO, 
and which was sped oz way ty SiisrUrv fS'liiiMl 

n<Ec«y fona cf the rrnewer's ovn frxtay^ In iili, fo4 
coTwa reached ia Kitb erLv.?. tz s.%1 ww ati'A an 
ssthnniy, tboagi ii Ksrt sy Lire tey/A U Msr.*. 

A little old-fashioned, to rea-ier* cf Cc>r.f?'e s.vf fftsf.tt. /t 
is rather cnfcrtncateljr •dt->d“ oy tit tt/^- aih-'i--* *•. 

• Ti£* »« efi« ti' -/feint -.f •"='» 
j<!rKO Lm ssja'/a.'xi t.t« .< 
ti« 1017 »i-, 2X.s> 

irtCs tSi* '.T 5 Ji 

ITli; ••‘Jri. w ita'w 

»«rcif ?f 2rs''«V~** ~ 
fr-^: 7 S 5 *t,'" C*i«*r *is<vt».v.-t 
r>v, i-.ti ci li.* iSii Vi» £«<7 ** 

Cwii/ 'ZTtf-^r Tu-^rr *» *1- 

t-jsritjw ^ ti)* V. 


it •'5V-,-* 

a«‘-« »■* 

trt/< »» "> I-t, 

— -v.!**** 

• u» p-«u>*<t jelrtAvjhva; «/ 

uKr,.^ r-ci Ik* pu^ •*«!>« - J-J-- 
</ ■u.A* ’ 

s ✓•t -1 o*^ j-v-ixc- 

-wi' j n. 

'. - <■-» *-*■' 't- 
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its OTicinal date something of a survival— is of the old "ele- 
gant” bnt distinctly artificial type of Blair: and, as has been 
hinted already, it abuses the eighteenth-century weakness for 
substituting a "combined and permuted” paraphrase of tlie 
proposition for an argument in favour of the fact. There is 
a very fair amount of force in its associationist considerations, 
though, as with all the devotees of the Association principle 
down to Mill, the turning round of the key is too often taken 
as etiuivalent to the opening of the lock. But its main faults, 
in more special connection with our subject, are two. Tlie 
first is a constant confusion of Beauty or Sublimity 
'with Interest, Alison exhausts himself in promng 
that the associations of youth, afiection, &c., &a, cause Icvc of 
the object — a truth no doubt too often neglected by the Neo- 
classic tribe, but accepted and expressed by men of intelligence, 
from the Lucretian vsiis condnnai down to Maginn’s excellent 
“Don’t let any fool tell you that you will get tired of your 
wife; you are much more likely to get quite unreasonably 
fond of her.” But love and admiration, though closely con- 
nected, are not the same thing, and love and interest are still 
farther apart Another confusion of Alison’s, very germane 
indeed to our subject, is that he constantly mixes up the 
beauty of a thing with the beauty of the description of it 
The most interesting point, however, about Alison is his 
halting between two opinions as to certain Neo- classic idols. 
His individual criticisms of literature are constantly vitiated 
by faults of the old arbitrariness, especially as to what is 
low. There is an astonishing lack of critical imagination 
in his objections to two Virgilian lines 

Adde tot egregias nrbes, openunqne lahorem 
**••••• 

Septcmqnc nna sibi mnro circmndedit arces” 


as "cold," "prosaic,” "teme,” "vulgar,” and "spiritless.” As 
ii the image of the busy town after the country beauty were 
not the most poetic of contrasts in the first; and as if tlie City 
of the Seven Hills did not justly fire every Eoman mind I ^ 


* cit. See a little farther fora 
fimOarly liccriiical criticiEm on the 


ticxLS ^a^},inT csrinjjs of 

Horace. 
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These, however, might be due to "the act of God,"— to aheer 
want of the qaaJity on which the essay is written- A large 
^ part of the aecoad volaine exhibits the perils of that 
ariknry Castlc Daagcrotts, the " half-way house, ” omnistak- 
ahruniUKA Alison is dealing with the in* 

tercsting but ticklish subject of human beauty, and, like Burke, is 
justly sarcastic on the ** four noses from chin to breast," ** ann and 
a half from this to that " style of measurement. But he is him- 
self still an abject victim of the type-theory. Beauty must suit 
the type , and its characteristics must have a fixed qualitative 
value— blue eyes being expressive of softness, dark complexions 
of melancholy, and so on. Bot here be is comparatively sober.* 
Later he indulges in the following. “The form of the Grecian 
nose is said to be onginally beautiful, . , . and in many cases 
it is undoubtedly eo. Apply, however, this beautiful form to 
the couateoasce of the Warrior, the Bandit, the Martyr, or to 
any which is meaut to express deep or powerful passion, and 
the most vulgar spectator wonld be sensible of dusatbfaction, 
if not of disgust ** Let ns at least be thankful that Alison has 
freed us from being "the roost vulgar spectator.” Why the 
Warrior, why the ilartyr, why the deep and powerful man, 
should not have a Grecian nose I foil to conceive: but the in- 
compatibility of a Bandit and a straight profile lands me in pro- 
founder abysses of perplexity. The artillery and the blue horse 
must yield their pride of place : the reason in that instance is, 
if not exquisite, instantly disoemible. Bat nothing in all Neo- 
classic arbitrarioees from Scaltger to La Harpe seems to me to 
excel or equal the Censnre of the Bandit with the Grecian 
Nose as a monstrous Bandit, a disgustful object, hateful not 
merely to the elect but to the very vulgar.* 

Let us hear the conclusion of this whole ssthetic matter. 
Any man of rather more than ordinary intelligence — perhaps 
any man of ordinary intelligence merely— who has been pro- 
perly educated from bis youth op fas all men who show even 

* Jbid, torfi The od}^ pouihle Azuver of 

* The mother of Ctcencfoba fTerfeth courta cape the chnniit;'. The cod- 
vuvurr. **Oh! eg/ dear.eoj' BMe," eeauocij Bandit i« en iuUen; the 
•aid the, '*wni do to be muenble eonreolMiBs} lUlUn be* ea eqtiHice 
*iUt t” end if *0, »hr not tn be crecU- nnse: therefore, Oc. 
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a proniiss of ordinary intGlligoncs sbonld bavG bGsn) in nncifint 
and modern philosophy, who knows his Plato, his 
fmMnon Aristotle, and his neo-Platonists, his Scholastics, his 
tht aithclie moderns from Bacon and Hobbes and Descartes 
matter. downwards, can, if he has the will and the op- 
portunity, compose a theory of cesthetics. That is to say, he 
can, out of the natural appetite towards poetry and literary 
delight which exists in all but the lowest and most unhappy 
souls, and out of that knowledge of concrete examples thereof 
which exists more or less in all, excogitate general principles 
and hypotheses, and connect them with immediate and par- 
ticular examples, to such an extent as the Tipper Powers per- 
mit or the Lower Powers prompt. If he has at the same 
time — a happy case of which the most eminent example up 
to the present time is Coleridge — a concurrent impulse towards 
actual "literary criticism,” towards the actual judgment of the 
actual concrete examples themselves, this theory may more 
or less help him, need at any rate do him no great harm. Mah 
cda n’est pas n^cessairc, as was said of another matter; and 
there are cases, many of them in fact, where the attention to 
such things has done harm. 

Por after all, once more Beyle, as he not seldom did, reached 
the Jlammantia mania mundi when he said, in the character 
of his “ Tourist ” eidolon, " En fait de beau cbaque homme a sa 
demi-aune.” Truth is not what each man troweth : but beauty 
is to each man what to him seems beautiful. You may better 
the seeming : — the fact is at the bottom of all that is valuable 
ill the endlessly net-valuable chatter about education generally, 
and it excuses, to a certain extent, the regularity of Classi- 
cism, the selfish " culture ” of the Goethean ideal, the extrava- 
gances of the ultra-Eomantics. But yet 

“ A God, a God, the severance ruled,” 

and you cannot bridge the gulfs that a God has set by any 
philosophastering theory.* 

’ Had all aatheticians approached I have said would be quite inappli- 
their subject in the spirit o£ our cable. The icsthetic theorist,” says 
Ench'sh historian of it, much of what Mr Bos.auquet in his Preface {llhlory 
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Yet althoHgh all this aecwding to my opinion at least, 
absolutely true; although literary criticism has not much 
more to do with assthetics than architecture has to do with 
physics and geology — than the art of the wine-taster or the 
tea-taster has to do with the stndy of the papilla: of the tongue 
and the theory of the nervous system generally, or with the 
botany of the vine and the geology of the vmeyard ; although, 
iinally, as we have seen and shall see, the moat painful and 
earnest attention to the science of the heautifal appears to be 
compatible with an almost total iudiiTerence to concrete judg* 
meat and enjoyment of the beautifol itself, and even with 
egregious misjudgment and failure to enjoy, — ^yet we cannot 
extrude this other teitnza nuoca altogether, if only because of 
the almost inextricable entanglement of its results with those 
of criticism proper. And it is more specially to be dealt with 
In this particular place because, beyond all question, the di' 
rection of study to these abstract inquiries did contribute to 
the freeing of criticism from the shackles in which it had lain 
80 long. Any new way of attention to any subject is likely 
to lead to the detection of errors in the old: and os the errors 
of Neo>cla 8 sicism were peculiarly arbitrary and irrational, the 
" high priori way " did certainly give an opportunity of cits- 
coveriug them from its superior height — the most superfluous 
groping among preliminaries and foundations gave a chance of 
uneartliiog the roots of falsehood. As in the old comparison 
Saul found a kingdom when he sought for his father’s asses. 


of Loadoo, 1S92), “duire* 

U) BsclcnCAnd (he artut, oat in order 
to interfere with the btter, Imt lo 
order to txtMj An intellrctsA] inter- 
e*t of hie own " With eueh an at- 
titude ( here DO qutrrel s nor, I ihould 
thiak. need tboie who Uka it h«*e 
quurei with came. I cur 
that from tbu point ocwirdi 1 ehall 
Uke the liberty of • perpetaal iilent 
referenoe to Mr Bounquet'f treei- 
egeat of lubjecte end parte of eubjecte 
wblcb eeem to me to lie outaide of 
my own pUo. 1 purpoeely mbeUiord 
from reeding his book uotil twiw 


tbirde of my owo were pnbliibed, 
■ad more tluo two thirdi more of 
the ruatiDiler were written. And I 
hsee been emueed and pleased, tboagb 
not enrprved, to find that if ws had 
planned the two books together from 
the Ciet, we could hardly hare corered 
the ground more completely and with 
lea* confoatos Itacnot, howerer, belp 
obeMTiag that Mr Bceanquet, Lke al. 
isoet all erthetieisoa I know, except 
Signor Croce, tboogb be does net 
neglect Lterature, at least derotes 
ntoet attention to tbe plastic arts. 
This IS perhaps • little sign.&canl. 
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SO it was at least possible for a man, while he was consider- 
ing aesthetic abstractions and theories, to have his eyes sud- 
denly opened to the fact that Hilton was not merely a fanatic 
and fantastic, with a tendency to the disgusting, and that 
Shakespeare was something more than an “abominable” 
mountebank.’- 

Notice has already been taken of the importance, as it seems 
to the present writer, of the widened and catholicised study of 
literature during the earlier eighteenth century. Almost all 
the “English precursors” have in fact owed part of their 
position here to their share in this literary “Voyage round 
the "World.” Some further exposition and criticism of the way 
in which the exploration itself worked may be looked for in 
Hist. Crit., ii., Interchapter vL Here we may give a little space 
to some such explorers who, though scarcely worthy of a place 
among critics proper, did good work in this direction, and to 
the main lines and subjects on and in regard to which the 
explorations were conducted. For it cannot be too often 
repeated that without Literary History, Literary Criticism in 
the proper sense is impossible; that the defects of the latter 
have, as a rule, been directly connected with ignorance or 
imperfect knowledge of the former; and that the ocean of 
literature almost automatically melts and whelms the icebergs 
of critical error when they find their way into it. 

The most interesting and directly important of the great 
The study of literary countries in regard to this matter is un- 
Lutraiurc. doubtedly England. Curiosity in Germany was 
much more widespread and much more industrious ; ” but in 


' Thp student -n-Iio -msTica to be 
thorough on thi^ subject should con- 
sult not merely Mr Bosanquet and the 
“ Parabasis ” of Mist. Crit. mentioned 
above, but also the work of the Italian 
critic noticed before, Signor Benedetto 
Croce, which is now accessible in Eng- 
lish. Ho tliinks me “b.arren in phil- 
osophy,** and I think him rather super- 


fluous in it; but he has been good 
enough to compliment my literature, 
and I think I may say that by aid of 
that literature I had independently 
attained some results not very differ- 
ent from the hest of his. 

^ The Germans, I believe, have 
definitely ticketed these explorers as 
“The Antiquarians.” 
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the first place the notable ficrroan explororsBro not hero* our 
direct concern, ftnd in the second, the width too often with 
them tnmed to indiscriminsteness, find the indiistrf to r» 
telligont hodman's work, France, by providing such pioneers 
as Sainto-raJaye, and by starting the great Eisloirt LUUrairt, 
contributed immensely to the stimulfttion and equipment of 
foteiga students *, but it was eotne Utne before this work reacted 
directly on her own literatnra There was less done in Spain, 
where for a time the adherents of tho older literature were, 
like their ancestors in tho Asturias, but a handful driven to 
bay, instead of as in other countries an insurrectionary multi* 
tuda gaining more and moro ground ; and tho traditional Pante* 
and'Petrareb worship of Italy did at this time little real good. 
Both directly and indirectly ~ at home and, chiefly in tlio 
Simheapearo direction, abroad ■»- England hero occupies tito 
chief place. 

Her exercises on tho subject may bo advantageously eon* 
sidered under certain subject-headings: Shakespeare himself, 
Spenser, Chaucer, minor writers between tho llenaisssnco and 
the Restoration, iltddlo English, and Anglo-Saxon. It is not 
necessary hero to bestow special attention on M)Uon>stuily, 
despite its imtnenso uitlucnce both at home aud abroad, be* 
cause it was continuous. From Dryden to tho present day, 
SnUoQ has always been with tho guests at any feast of English 
literature, sometimes, it is true, as a sort of skeleton, but much 
more often as one whom all delight moro or less inteliigently 
to honour. 

It is not mere fancy which has discerned a certain turning* 
point of importance to Iheroture, in tho fact that between tho 
TU of Fourth FoUo and the first critical or quasi-critical 
Shfdtsptare. edition (Kowo’f) there intervened (IG86*1709) not 
quite a full quarter of a century. The succossivo editions of 
liowe himself, Pope, Theobald, Ifnnmer, Warburton, and John* 
son not merely have a certain critical interest in themselves, 
not merely illustrate the progress of criticism in a useful 

> lUtj •mi the other Coali'nraikl •jipro|i™t« eeition* oi tho l»f^«r 
pioneer* ere fully dealt with in the .Hitlory. 
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maxmeT, but bring before us, as nothing else could do, the way 
in which Shakespeare himself was kept before the minds of 
the three generations of the eighteenth century.^ 

Spenser’s fortunes in this way coincided with Shakespeare’s 
to a degree which cannot be quite accidental. The third folio 
of the Faerie QuecTie appeared in 1679, and the first 
Spenser. — t^at of Hughes — in 1715. But 

the study-stage— not the theatrical, considering a list of adap- 
ters which runs from Bavenscroft through Shadwell up to 
Dry den — ^had spared Shakespeare the attentions of the Person 
of Quality.® Before Hughes, Spenser had received those of 
Prior, a person of quality ® much greater ; but Prior had spoilt 
the stanza, and had travestied the diction almost worse than he 
did in the case of the Nxit Browne Maid. He would not really 
count in tliis story at all if his real services in other respects 
did not show that it was a case of “ time and the hour,” and if 
his remarks in the Preface to Solomon did not show, very 
remarkably, a genuine admiration of Spenser himself, and a 
strong dissatisfaction with the end-stopped couplet. And so of 
Hughes’ edition; yet perhaps the import of the saying may 
escape careless readers. At first one wonders why a man like 
Prior should have taken the trouble even to spoil the Spen- 
serian stanza; why an editor like Hughes should have taken 
the much greater trouble to edit a voluminous poet whose most 
ordinary words he had to explain, whose stanza he also thought 
“defective,” and whose general composition he denounced as 
“monstrous ” and so forth; why all the imitators* should have 
imitated what most of them at any rate seem to have re- 
garded as chiefly parodiable. Yet one soon perceives that 


* I m^y once cnore refer the reafler 
to Mr Ni.hol Smith’s valu.rble edition 
of the Prefaces to these. Mrs Mon- 
tagu’s famous Essay on the TTrttinys 
and Genius of Shakespeare (London, 
17C9, and often reprinted) may espect 
a tepoTste mention. It is well inten- 
tioned but rather feeble, much of it 
being pure tu ^uogue to Voltaire, and 
eometimes extremely unjust on Cor- 


neille, and even on Aiscbylue. It is 
not quite ignorant ; but once more 
non tali auxiliol 

’ P. met. Crit., ii. 416. 

’ See the Ode to the Queen, 1706. 
Prior inserts a tenth line, and makes 
the seamless coat an awkwardly 
cobbled thing of quatrain, quatrain, 
couplet. 

* See above, p. 214. 
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mens otjitat molem, that the lamp was leax'onecl, th’ilv ^ 
one case at an/ rate (Shenstone’a), is known to 
“those who came to acoff remained to pray.** ^v^ 
dying of thirst, thongh the/ did not know h'* Y"*' 
fountain was, and though the/ at first miswk i>-»- 
and even profaned it, the healing virtues 
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iy and the more famous adventure of the Jicliques was followed 
up in the latter part of the century by divers explorations 
of the treasures of the past, notably that of the short-lived 
Headley." 

Hay, about the close of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth it looked as if early Middle English 
MMh and and Anglo-Saxon themselves might come in for a 
Old English, share of attention, as a result of the labours of such 
men as Hearne and Hickes, But the Jacobite antiquary was 
interested mainly in the historical side of literature, and Hickes, 
Wanley, and the rest were a little before their time, though 
tliat time itself was sure to come. And before it came the 
all bat certain forgeries of Maepherson, the certain forgeries 
of Chatterton, the sham ballads with which, after Percy’s ex- 
ample, Evans and others loaded their productions of the true. 


' To tin's context pcrlinps best be- 
longs Tbomas Hayward's British Muse* 
an anthology on the lines of 
T. Uaymrd. Bysshc, published 

in 1738 and dedicated to Lady Mniy 
Wortlcy Jtoutagu. The book baa a 
(ircfnce of some length (which is said 
to be, like the dedication, the work not 
of the compiler but of Oldys t himself), 
criticising its predecessors (inoluding 
Oildon) rather severely, and showing 
knowledge of English criticism gcucr- 
idly ; hut the point of chief interest 
about the book is its own interest in, 
and extensive draughts from, Eliza- 
betiian Drama. Not merely "the 
divine and incomparable” Shakespeare, 
not merely the still popular sock and 
buskin of Ben Jonaon and of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, but almost all the others, 
from Jlassinger and Middleton down to 
Goflo and Gotnersall, receive attention, 
although, as he tells us, they were so 
hanl to get that you had to give be- 
tween three orfour pounds for a volume 

• S vol^, 

t It xhiiA coiin€ct8 iht book with T}*i 
Ari:.vy iitmry. 


containing some ten plays of Massinger. 
This is noteworthy ; but that his zeal 
was not according to full knowledge is 
curiously shown by the contempt with 
which he speaks, not racrcly of Boden- 
ham’s Belvedere, but of Mlot’e Eng- 
land’s Parnassus, allegiiig "the little 
merit of the obsolete poets from which 
tlicy were extracted." Now it should 
bo unnecessary to say that Allot drew, 
almost as largely as his early date per- 
mitted him, on "the divine and incom- 
parable " himself, on Spenser, and on 
others only inferior to these. But 
this carping nt forerunners is too 
common. If Oldys could write thus, 
what must have been the ignorance 
of others f 

- Even before, at, or about the date 
of the Eeligues themselves, a good deal 
was being done — e.j., CapelVs well- 
known Prolusions, which gave as early 
as 1760 the real Nul-Broime Maid, 
Saekvillc’s Induction, Edward III., and 
Davies’ Mosee Tripsum, and the Mis- 
tellansous Pieces of 1761, supplying 
Marston’s Poems and The Troub/esome 
Beign of King John. 
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all worked (bad as some of the latter might be) for good in 
the direction of exciting and whetting the literary appetite 
for things not according to the Gospel of Neo-Classicism. 

The study of older Foreign literature was not, till very late 
in the century, of much Importance in England, Gray being 
once more the chief exception, and its effects on him being, as 
usual, unproductive, except in the cose of Prose. Bat Cer- 
vantes had a great end constant effect especially on and 
through Fielding, — the theory and practice of the Comic 
Prose Epic being fatal to Neo*Classic assumptions. Dante, if 
not much relished, must have been and was sometimes read, 
and Ariosto and Tasso were favourites with students of 
"elegant" literature. All these and others could not but 
work in one way and in ways leading to one goal— little as 
that goal may have been detinicely sought by those who were 
making for it. 

* I have lecD aa attcapt nor* thaa • Ireth ioaUoM of the 

nceatir oade in AiBenea b/ • writer tempUtioD to moro or loM erudite 
whote work aod came I hare uo- pentdoz wbieh tbe erttem ot Ihwea 
(ortUBately aiilaid, to dirprore tbe end loo&e^pb* offera. Tbe author 
iafluence of S(<«Q*«r •atudy. f en bM read meHtondutlr : but hit argu> 
afraid J titsaot rcisard thit m oueb oente treof eerj litUe eaOditjr. 
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INTERCHAPTEK IV. 

Tns perioli or sta^'C ol English cuucism revietrcd fo the last 
chapter maj seem at first sight extremely confused ; composed 
as it is of constitaents separated from their countrymen, their 
contemporanes, and in some cases even their fellow-wotkers, 
whom wo havo dealt with formerly. But these constituents 
have in reality the gieatest of all unities, a unity (whether 
conscious or unconscioos does not matter a jot) of purpose. 

“Ono port, methought, alike thej' sought, 

One purpose hold where’er they fare ” 

The port was the Fair Haven of Romanticism, and the purpose 
was to distinguish '* that which is established because it is 
right, from that which is right because it is established," as 
Johnson him&elf formulates it. And now, of course, the horse* 
leeches of definition will ask me to define Romanticism, and 
now, also, I shall do nothing of the sort, and borrow from the 
unimpeachable authority of II. Brunetifere^ my reason for 
not doing it. What most of the personages of this boot sought 
or helped (sometimes without at all seeking, sometimes is 
actual antipathy to it) to establish is Romanticism, and Rorntr* 
ticism is what they sought or helped to establish. 

In negative and by conirast, as usual, there is, hp\»Trfr.^“ 
difficulty in arriving at a sort of jury.K}efinition, whiih s? 
haps a good deal belter to work to port with than tlr v 

’ La dljinitims tu it pottrtl jxxt A iinmiiUemtni. S«t 4 
^rfori, ri « n’*il ptvKlrt tn vuUM- tUtei tte twr j—wi < * 
matijue. £a hitUnre, e'etl de Vtiudt 
ratlente de la fioUti gu'dUt te diQogtta 
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bnt rather ■ontniEtwoTthy mast-poles of “ Eenascence of "WoTider 
and the like. We have indeed seen, in the -whole history of 
Neo-Classicism, that the curse and the mischief of it lay in the 
tyranny of the Definition itsell Yon bad no sooner satisfied 
yonrself that Poetry was such and such a thing, that it con- 
sisted of such and such narrowly delimited Kinds, that its 
stamped instruments and sealed patterns were this and that, 
than you proceeded to apply these propositions inquisitorialiy, 
excommunicating or executing delinquents and nonconformists. 
The principal uniformity, amid the wide diversities, of the new 
critics was that, without any direct concert, without any formu- 
lated anti-creed, they all laboured to remove the holts and the 
bars, to antiquate the stipulations, to make the great question 
of criticism not “ Wliat Kind have yon elected to try ? and have 
you followed the Eules of it ? but “ What is this that you have 
done ? and is it good ? ” Yet they never, in any instance, for- 
mulated the abolition of restrictions, as, for instance, we find 
Victor Hugo doing in the Preface to the Oricntalcs. They had 
almost invariably some special mediate or immediate object in 
view, and so the whole tendency is rather to dissolve what 
exists than to put anything definite in its place. 

The survey of their actual accomplishment, therefore, may 
be best executed, for the purpose of corresponding with and 
continuing those formerly given, by first considering more 
generally the main new critical engines — ^thetic inquiry 
and the Study of Literature — which have formed in detail 
the subjects of the latter part of the last chapter; then by 
summarising the most significant performances, and indicat- 
ing, as best may be done, the point to which the stage has 
brought ns. 

ine advantages and importance of the wider and more 
abstract Esthetic inquiry in reconstituting or reoi^anising 
criticism should be pretty obvious. The worst fault of the 
later Xeo-Glassicism, in its corruption, was that it tended to 
become wholly irraHonal—a mere reference to classification; 
timt even its appeal to Nature, and to Pteason herself, had got 
urierly out of rapport with real nature, with true reason. 
Now the construction of a general theory of the Sublime and 
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Beanttful — borrerer partial or howover chifnerical tho 
into the appeals of different arts and diflerent divisions c! 
same art might be-~conld not bnfc tend— however indijvcl\v. 
however much even against tho very will of the iuQmTT— 
unsettle, and sometimes to shatter, the conventional hviy''*Kt^ 
and theories. ’'Whyt" and “Why not?” must (-.we them- 
selves constantly on snch an inqnitec ; and, as has Kva 
more than once or twice, "Why?’* and "lITiy c-?:?'' 
battering-rams, predestined, automatic, irresistible; to cx'CTvm- 
tional judgments of all sorts. It was, indeeil, no? 
for a person snfficiently stupid, or siifBcientlr iKTraxca ^ 
construct an mstbeiic which, somehow or other, -t 

in with the accepted ideas.* But what stupid jvcji'e o? 
not count for much in the long-run, despite vc-r jrrtvKis- 
invincibility of stupidity for the time. t^K sissrres 
person, unless bis perverseness were trclf ciiK'S.'il. sms? 
Bometimea hit upon truth which would 1:^ 

convention. 

At the same time ^tbetics bare p.Tifi. tsi ry 
an observer of sufBcient detachaent hav? t» =5?r 
been seen to be likely to prove, a very isrjrrrs issDry 
to Criticism, if not even a Stork for a Up ti tss iss 
there was the danger— present is CtA frss ti* ast- mass f- 
ing from before the very first-^cf fcsh rt-?^ 

eet up in the place of the old fo?4— rfshf 
chievous question, "Does tht pxesuisst: if ip- “uese^‘ 
being juggled into the place cl sae simni- •rear is 
No form of abstract inquiiyeas esesne tfizs licrr^ur: nsisr 
is why, save in matter of tie pnra tgrt»?T^ -yr - 

should always be suspected. Jicm your tinsr* ami. -y^— — - 
your observations of the er.iiCK sai&i. <g-*tr!» 
the mediate axioms of this c- sjas Usss^ 
as impartially, with as wide c sta- asri s: wrx crrr-ll 
these perilous generslisadcns a=i a?.«-T,.-rr>..r 
bnng you sooner or later into t-.- ^ 
royal irresponsibility, or (as sar idm - j- - ^ 

indwiduaUsm. of the baai- ^ 

‘ rireAnar^,bFfMce,frot*i;j*s~a2,Ssfc»i^xas!5ij» -- 
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powers. Yon will hamper your feet with a network of 
axioms and definitions : yon will burden yonr back with a 
whole Italian-image-man’s rack-full of types. It is somewhat 
iropiohable that you will be a Ijcssing: yet even a Lessing 
loses himself in inquiries as to what “a jealous womans 
revenge will be, what "an ambitious woman’s” revenge will 
be. Shakespeare (for that Shakespeare had very much to 
do with the whole portraiture of Margaret, from the first 
gracious and playful scene with Suffolk to the sombre and 
splendid triumph over Elizabeth "Woodville, I at least have 
no donht) has shown us in Margaret of Anjou the revenge 
and the other passions of a woman who is at once ambitious, 
jealous, the victim perhaps not of actually adulterous but 
certainly of rather extra-conjugal love, yet loyal to her hus- 
band’s position if not to himself, a tigress alike to her enemies 
and to her young, a rival in varying circumstance, an almost 
dispassionate sibyl reflecting and foretelling the woes of her 
rivals. You can no more disentangle all these threads, and 
get the passion of this type and the passion of that separate, 
than Psyche could have done her task without the ants. Yet, 
early and crude as is the work, it is all right, it is all there. 
And JEsibetics are not the ants. 

A much more dangerous result of addiction to the aesthetic 
side of criticism, mainly or exclusively, is that you get by 
degrees away from the literary matter altogether, and resign 
yourself to the separation with all the philosophy of Marryat’s 
captain, when he gave orders first that he should be called 
when the last ship of his convoy was out of sight behind, and 
then when the first hove in sight again. In the exclusive 
attraction to the msihetic, the moral, the dramaturgic side and 
the like, an absolute break of contact with the literary may 
come about. This is the case even with Lessing, and much 
more with others. The ■' word,” the ” expression,”°sinks out of 
tlie plane of the critic's purview. His ^Esthetics become 
Anaesthetics, and benumb his literary senses and sensibUiiies. 

The benefits, therefore, of the rise of .^Esthetics as a special 
study were far from unmixed, though the influence of that 
rise was veiy great. It is otherwise with the Study of Litera- 
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l»re. Here it was all bat impossible Ibafc extension of con* 
stderation— from modern and classical to medieval, from certain 
arbitrarily preferred modem languages to others— shonW fail 
to do good. Prejudice, the bane of Criticism, received, in the 
mere and necessary progress of tlm study, a notice to quit. 
This notice took various forms and was exhibited and attended 
to in various ways. Bat they can be reduced to a few heads 
with very little difficulty. 

The first of these is the attempt to judge the work presented, 
not according to abstract rotes, derived or supposed to be 
derived from ancient critical authority, nor according to its 
agreement or disagreement with the famons work of tbe past. 
To soma extent this revolutionary proceeding was forced upon 
our students by the very nature of the case— it was one ot 
the iuevitaMe benefits of the extension of study, and especially 
of the return to mediaeval literature. To attempt to justify 
that literature, as Addison, with more or less seriousness, had 
done, by showing that its methods were after all not so very 
difleretit from those of Homer, or even Virgil, was in some 
cases daily impossible, in most extremely difficulty while in 
almost all it carried with it a distinct auspicion of burlesque. 
There was no need of any disitlx of the classics; but it must 
hare been sod it was felt that tnedimval and later literature 
must be handled diferentJyy And so — insensibly no doubt 
at first— there came into Criticiam the sovereign and epoch- 
making recognition of the "leaden rule"— of the fact that 
literature comes first and criticism after— that criticism must 
adjust itself to literature, and not xdcc tersa, Veiy likely not 
ono of the men we are here discussing would has’e accepted 
this doctrine tmplidler:* indeed it is the rarest thing to find 
it accepted even a century and a half after their time, except 
in eccentric and extravagant forms. But it lay at the root 
of all their practice. 

Further, that practice, deprived of the crutches and go*carls 


I Tlii« is where Hurd U le nloehle. 
* U U doobtfot wbe^er Hurd woaM 
b*»e eccepted it ; U w r^ltf cvrtenj 
lh»t no other EogJiih writer, etcept 


Home, quite rc&ehed the point of view 
at which it could hare pre$«oted itirif. 
Asd Home here was u ructicuorjr u 
Voltaire. 
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of rule and precedent, vras perforce obliged to follow the natural 
path and play of the feelings and faculties— to ask itself first, 
•‘Do I like this?" then, "How do I like it?” then, “'What 
qualities are there in it which make me like it?’ Again, 
these questions may not have formulated themselves quite 
clearly to any of our group. Again, it would be hard to name 
many critics since who have at once fearlessly' and faithfully 
kept them before their eyes. But, again also, these were the 
questions which, however blindly and stnmblingly, thej fol- 
lowed as their guiding stars, and these have been the real 
questions of criticism ever since. 

Postponing the discussion of the relationship of this new 
criticism to the old, we may turn to another point of its 
dimnniia. This is that students of mediffival literature 
especially were — again perforce and whether they would or 
no— driven to make excursions into the region of Literaiy 
History, and, what is more, of Comparative Literary History. 
They found tlieujselves face to face with forms — the ballad 
and the romance being the chief of them — which were either 


not represented at all or represented very scantily and ob- 
scurely in classical literature, while they had been entirely 
and almost pointedly neglected by classical criticism. They 
could not but see that, both in medisval literature proper 
and in modern, there were other forms and subvarieties of 
literature, in drama,- in poetry, in prose, which difi'ered extremely 
from anything in ancient letters. In examining these, with 
no help from Aristotle, or Longinus, or Horace, they could 
not but pursue the natural method of tracing or endeavour- 
ing to trace them to their origins, and in so doing they could 

not but become conscious, not merely of tne history so long 

interrupted by a mist like that of ^lirza's vision— of English 
■or French or whatsoever literature itself, but abo more dimly 
•of the grater map of European literature, as it spread and 
branciicd irom the brea/dng up of the Homan £.mpire ouwardls. 


' ling’s to tlie 

Trcnnh r.-ui f«f Arinolle’s mo'Ath is 
efTective ci h-yrAntt, iira 
TrilutiV.c r-TT ihen 
CS.V.T, iJut it hi.3 tbe cra.'srtJici: of 


the that, ra-ach 

22 ^Shate^peare is 

cati otiiT 

s-c tcirie mtirt be 
in the rerv teeth of the 
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And thfs studf of Literary Ilhtoiy was in the main, this study 
of Comparative Literary History was almost absolutely, again 
a new thing. 

Nor were the actual critical resnlts which, cither expressly 
or incidentally, came from the exercitattons of tljese critics, of 
less importance. The turn of the tide may nowhere he seen 
so strongly as in Joseph Warton’a audacious question whether 
Pope, the god of the idolatry of the earlier part of the century 
in England, was a poet, or at least a great poet, at all. Ihis 
indeed was, like all revolutionary manifestos, an extrava- 
gance, yet the extravagance was not only symptomatic but 
to a great extent healthy. It was probably impossible &s a 
matter of tactics— it would certainly have been unnatural as 
B matter of history and huraon nature— to refrain from carrj'- 
iog the war into tho enemies' countr}*, from laying siege to 
the enemies' stronghold. And this was invited by the ignorant 
and insulting depreciation which had long bees, and long 
continued to be, thrown upon one of the most charming 
and pracloua divisions of the Uteiaiure and thought of the 
world. 

But there were more sober fruits of the revolt. Hurd might 
indeed have developed further th.it doctrine of Bomantic as 
independent of Classical Unity, which is one of the most 
important discoveries or at least pronoaocementa of any time, 
which practically established a fnorfits vivtndi between all 
rational NeO'Classic and all ratioual Romantic criticism, and 
which has never yet been worked out as it deserves. But 
his mere enunciation or suggestion of it is all-important. 
Percy's Bssay on AlliUrative Melrt, despite the comparative 
narrowness of its basis, is both acute and successful ; and with 
Gray’s work, begins a more intelligent devotion to Prosody. 
Tiiomas Warton, though often a fanciful and sometimes an 
insufficiently equipped critic, was a critic both alert and sound. 
And the bent of almost all of them turned, and turned most 
beneficially, especially in the case of Warton, to History, 

’ ’’ vas not so fruitful of great 

. in Germany or as Diderot 

■ ■ . . was in intention, though 
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by no means v^'holly in performance, on the other side. ITor, 
though the English^Esthetics were influential abroad ^ as well 
as at home, can they be ranked very high. In the other chief 
branch, however, of that practical operation which has been 
noticed, the rediscovery and revaluation of the capital of the 
literature for critical purposes, England takes by far the most 
important position of all. The Erench, except from the anti- 
quarian side, were still neglecting, and even for the most part 
despising, their own old treasures : and the Germans, though 
not neglectful of what they had, had less, and dealt with it 
in a less thoroughly literary spirit. But Gray, Percy, Hurd, 
the Wartons (especially Thomas), and all the painful and meri- 
torious editors from Theobald to Tyrwhitt, were engaged not 
merely in clearing away rubbish and bringing treasures to 
light, but in combating the prejudices, and doing away with 
the delusions and ignorances, which had led to the neglect 
and contempt of those treasures themselves. 

For once move, it is History which is at the root of the 
critical — as of almost ever)’ other — matter. To judge you 
must know, — must not merely know the so-called best that 
has been thought and done and written (for how are you to 
know the best till you know the rest?), but take in all, or 
Eometbing of all, that has been written, and done, and thought 
by the undulating and diverse animal called Man. His un- 
dulation and his diversity will play you tricks still, know 
you never so widely ; hut the margin of error will he narrower 
the more widely you know. The most perfect critical work 
that u e have that of Aristotle and that of I^onginus — is 
due in its goodness to the thoroughness of the writers’ know- 
ledge of what was open to them; in its occasional badness and 
hack of perfection to the fact that everything was not open to 
llieni to know. 

’ In htt, no period, oddlv cnougli, is nny : n'hat Frenoli cicrcised was chiefly 
to free from foreign influence ns Jhis. old. 

GcriuMi liatl tiot begun to exerciss 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TVOUDaWORTR AND COLERIDGE .* THEIR COJIPANIONS 
AND ADVERSARIES. 

WORDSWORtn AKO COtefltnaB-— TOB VOnuCR’S PfltWCR9~TIIAT TO 
‘1.YRICAL aitlAM,' 1800 — Its BISTORT — TBt ABOCMEST AOAJKST 

roBTio Dtcrroy, ako tn^ AOAisar «strb— tob ArFEsoii; POBno 

DICTION AOIIN — TDE iflNOR CRITICAL PAPERS — COISBJDOB'B BX' 
AUlKATtOR or WORDSVORTB’S TtCWB— nU CRinCAD QDADiriCATIONB 
— dNCTCAD I.VTEORITT OP OIS CRITtOOB — ARADT919 OP JT — TRS 
•'ecerEssios or oisbemep"— attitoob to retre— E ieoRaca o.v 

SaAKZaPBARB’s * POBJ18 ’ — CHAIXENOES ffORPSWORTB ON “READ” 
AND “BCStlC" UPS— .“PROSE* DICTION AND JtrmE AOAIN — CON- 
DEUNATION IN POIllt OP WORDSWOBTfl’a tnEOHr— IDE ‘AROrUENTOJi 
AD ODllELMCM’— IDE 8TODT OP BIS POBTRT— BlOH JIERItB OF THE 

exauination— woRDsironrir a rsdel to toxntNDS and pante— 

THE ‘PBSPACB' COaPAtlED MORE BPtClADDT WITH THE ‘DE YCLOARI,' 
AND Dante's practick tritu woRPSwonra's — the coupARiaoN fatal 

TO R’ORDSWORTn AS A CRITIO — OTHER CRITICaD PLACES IN COLE- 
RIDQE — TRE REST OP TBE ‘ BIOoRaPBIA’ — ‘THE PRIEND— *AIDS TO 
REriKCTION,’ ETC!.— IB* ‘LECTDBES ON BDAKE3PEAR8,' ETC.— TBEIB 
CBAOTCO CRARACTER AND PRECIOOBNE-tS— SOME NOTEWOBTar TBINCS 

IN rnea. oeneral and particdlaa — coleridos on otber dba* 

B1TIST8 — TBE 'TABLE TACK'.— THE 'UISCECLANIES'— THS LECTJJRE ‘ON 
6TTLB* — TBB *AN1UA POET.e* — THE ‘LETTBR.T' — IDe COLEBIDCEAN 
POSITION AND OCAUTT— BS XKTttODCCES OSCE FOR ALL THE CBITEBIOS 
OF IMAOINAnON, REAtlSINO ASP DISHKAtlSINO— THE “COlfPAXIONS " 
— ROtTBET— OSSEBAi- CTJAJlACTEBWTCa OP »» CRnHnSSl— BEVJS7SS 
— 'THE doctor’ — ALTCWETBER SOMeWBAT “iJIFAR 8IBl”— LAIXU 
—BIS “OCCOLTISM” AND ALLSOEO JSCOSSTANCT — TBE EARCT 
•letters’— THE * SPECIMENS ’—THE OABBICK FLAT NOTES — MISCEC- 
LASEOC8 E3SAT3— ‘EUa'— TBE DATEA ‘LETTERS’ — DSH}OESE'«S OP 
lamb’s critical STTLE and THODODr— LEIOn nCNT. HIS SOME- 
WHAT JSPEniOB POSITION — REASONS FOB IT — BIS ATTltODB TO 
DAME — EXAMPLES PROM ’llUOINAXION AND FANCT* — HAZUW— 
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the BECO>'STR'DCTIOX of criticism. 


VF.THOD or DEiLISG ’tTITH HIM— HIS SCnFACE AMD OCCASIONAL 
FAULTS : IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE AND METHOD' — EXTRA-UTEBABT 
PREJDDICE — HIS RADICAL AND D3DAL EXCELLENCE * THE ENGLISH 
poets’ THE ‘comic ITRITERS’ — ‘the AGE OF ELIZABETH’ — ‘CHAR- 

ACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE' — 'THE PLAIN SPEAKER ’ — ‘ THE ROUND 
TABLE,’ EIC. — ‘THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE’—‘ SKETCHES AND ESSAYS’ — 
‘IFINTERSLOW’— HAZLin’S CRITICAL VIRTUE, IN SET PIECES, AND 
UNIVERSALLY — BLAKE — HIS CRITICAL POSITION AND DICTA — THE 
“notes on REYNOLDS ” AND WORDSYrORTH — COMMANDING POSITION 
OF THESE— SIR WALTER SCOTT COMMONLY UNDERVALUED AS A CRITIC 
— INJUSTICE OF THIS — CAMPBELL: HIS ‘LECTURES ON POETRY’ — HIS 
‘specimens’— SHELLEY : HIS ‘DEFENCE OF POETRY’ — LANDOR— HIS 
LACK OF JUDICIAL QUALITY— IN REGULAR CRITICISM— THE . CONVERSA- 
TIONS — ‘ LOCULUS AUREOLUS’ — BBT AGAIN DISAPPOINTING — THE 
revival of the POPE QUARRELS — BOWLES — BYRON — THE ‘LETTER 
TO MURRAY,’ ETC. — OTHERS : ISAAC DISRAELI— SIR EGERTON BRYDGES 
—‘the RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW’ — ^THE * BAVIAD ’ AND ‘ ANTI-JACOBIN,’ 
WITH WOLCOT AND MATHIAS — THE INFLUENCE OP THE NEW ‘RE- 
VIEWS,’ ETC. — JEFFREY — HIS LOSS OF PLACE AND ITS CAUSE — HIS 
INCONSISTENCY— HIS CRITICISM ON MADAME DE BTAEL — ITS LESSON — 
HALLAM— HIB ACHIEVEMENT — ITS MERITS AND DEFECTS— IN GENERAL 
DISTRIBUTION AND TREATMENT — IN SOME PARTICULAR INSTANCES— 
HIS CE.NTRAL WEAKNESS, AND THE VALUE LEFT BT IT. 


Tiiere are many difTerences, real and imaginary, partial and 
general, parallel and cross, between ancient, and mediteval, and 
Wordtirorth poetry; but there is one, very striking, of 

a kind which specially differentiates ancient and 
oiatdgc. ^g^ireval (except Dante) from modern. In the 
former class of poets the “critic whom every poet must 
contain ’ was almost entirely silent, or conveyed his criticism 
through his verse only. It would have been of the very 
first interest to have an Essay from the hand of Euripides 
justifying his decadent and sentimental fashion of drama, or 
from tiiat of Lucretius on the theory and practice of didactic 
lersC; but the lips of neither were unsealed iu this direction. 
Dante, on the otlier hand, as we have seen, was prepared and 
rendi to put the rationale of his own verse, his own beliefs 
about poetry, into prose: so at the Eenaissance were the 
pools of Italy and France ; so was Dryden, so was Pope. 

In no instance, however, save perhaps that of the Pldiade 
and Dll Bcllay’s Difcrisc cl Illustration, did a protagonist of 
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tlie ne\v poetry tfllfe the field in prose so early and so aggress- 
ively na did Wordsworth in his Preface to the eecond edition 
of Lyrical Lallads. In none, withont exception, was such on 
attack so searchingly criticised and so powerfully seconded, 
with corrections of its rnistakes, as in the case of the well- 
known chapters of the Biograpkia IMeraria in which Coleridge 
examined Wordsworth’s examination. These, it is true, came 
later in time, but when the campaign, whereof the first sword 
had been drawn in the Lyrical Ballads, and the first horn 
blown in the Preface of their second edition, though far gone 
was not finialied, when the final blows, by the hands of Keata 
and Shelley, had still to bo struck. 

The Prtface, with the little group of other prefaces and 
observations which supplements it,* provides a bundle of 
Tht/omt^t documents unequalled in interest except by the De 
Prtf<tAu. Vnlyari Elo^io in the special class, while, as it 
happens, it goes directly against the tenor of that precious 
booklet. Wordsworth, there can be no doubt, had been deeply 
annoyed by the neglect or the contemptuous reception of the 
Lyrical Ballads, to which Jiardly any one had done justice 
except the future Archdeacon Wmiigham, while his own 
poems in simple language bad ofTended oven more than 2'he 
Ancient Manner had puztled. To some e.ttent I do not ques- 
tion that — his part of the scheme being to make the familiar 
poetical, just as it was Coleridge’s to make the unfamiliar 
acceptable, the uncommon common — the refusal of "poetic 
diction” which he here advances and defends was a vera cajcsa, 
a true actuating motive. But there is also, 1 think, no doubt 
that, ns so often Jiappens, resentment, and a dogged deter- 
mination to "spite the fools,” made him here represent the 
principle as much more deliberately carried out than it actually 
was. And the same doggedness was no doubt at the root of 
his repetition of this principle in all bis subsequent prose 

' It if irifel/ Ufa*] in fJitioBS of editioa. TLe LcUtr (a « FriVmi oy 
WonUfTorlh to print these together .Atterf Burnt (ISISJ (which Jlr Ithj-e 
ud cotueculirelr- Thej- ere »o efcort, he* included lo tho LtUiary PamfhUtt 
anil accessible In fo tatoj diffmat noticed elsewhere) is less purelf liter* 
shapes, that it seems superfluous to irf, but has imporUat ptissajuea, 
gise pag«-rtf«rcQcea to any particular wpeciaD/ that on Tam o’ SAanUr. 
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observations, though, as has been clear frorn the first to 
nlmost all impartial observers,^ he never, from Tintern 
Alley onwards, achieves his highest poetry, and very rarely 
achieves high poetry at all, without putting that principle 
in his pocket. 

That the actual preface begins with a declaration that he 
was rather more than satisfied with the reception of his poems, 
^ ^ and that the appearance of a systematic defence is 
Lyrical Bet down to " request of friends,” is of course not in 
Ballads, jg^st surprising, and will only confirm any 

student of human nature in the certainty that pique 
was really at the bottom of the matter. As a matter of fact, 
there is no more typical example of an aggressive-defensive 
plaidoycr in the whole history of literat\ire. 

It begins with sufficient boldness and originality (indeed 
■“W. W.” was never deficient in either) admitting fully that 
Jish'so writing in verse, an author is supposed to 

make a formal engagement that he will gratify 
certain habits of association,” and merely urging that these 
Jiabits have varied remarkably. The principle here is sound 
■enough; it is in effect the same wliich we have traced in 
previous “romantic” criticism from Shenstone onwards; but 
the historical illustrations are unfortunate. They are "the 
age of Catullus, Terence, and Lucretius” contrasted with that 
of Statius and Claudian, and "the age of Shakespeare and 
Beaumont and Fletcher” with that of Donne and Cowley or 
Dryden and Pope. The nisim of the school towards the 
historic argument, and, at the same time, its imperfect 
education in literary history, could hardly be better illus- 
trated. For, not to quibble about the linking of Statius and 
Claudian, the age of Catullus and Lucretius was most certainly 
iiot the age of Terence; and the English pairs are still more 
luckless. Donne and Cowley, Shakespeare and Beaumont and 

' Since this -wns originnlly written, Rileigh and Bradley, and perhaps 
tliero has been a tendency to take up others of those who differ with me. 
the cudgels for “W. W.” I do not Indeed the best of them, I think, are 
think it necessary to add more in con- disposed to admit that W. W. said 
sequence : for nothing that has been more than he meant, and even to some 
s.aia has weakened my own opinion in extent wliat he did not mean, 
the least, highly as I esteem Professors 
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Fletcher, are bad enough in themselves: but the postponement 
of Donne to the twin dramatisti^ vrhen he was the elder of 
FJetcher probably by six or seven years, of Beaumont by 
ten or twelve, is rather sad. However, it is not on history 
that IVordsworth bases his attach. 

His object, h o tells us, w as to choose fncidents_jtndjllti5tra» 
tions from coniinon l]fo; to relate and describe them, as far 
Tktartpi- ^ possible, in a selection of language really 
n^ayairui uscd by men; and at the same time to throw over 
® certain colouring of imagination, whereby 
tetn wjainti ordinary things should be presented to the mind in 
an unusual aspect— -a long but much less forcible 
appendix examining why the life ao chosen was not merely 
“ordinary," but “rustic and huotble." The kernel of his next 
paragraph is the famous statement that a ll good _poetrT is J* the 
fipontancous overflow of powerful feelings/' and then, after a 
lirnrdTvagatioo, he aets fd work to show how such a style 
as bo was using was adapted to bo tho channel of sneh ati 
oi'erflow. He utteriy refuses Fersooillcation: hgj'hai taken 
0 3 much pains to o>oid what is called Boetic Diction as is 
ordina rily taken to produce it"; Jie_“lbiw at all times endeav- 
oured to look steadily at the subject with little falsehood of 
description “ ; and he has not only deosed himself false poetic 
diction, but many expressions in themselves proper and beauti- 
ful, which have been foolishly repeated by bad poets till they 
became disgusting A selected sonnet from Gray * is then rather 
captiously attacked for the sake of shonmg (nhat certainly 
few will admit) that, in its only part of value, the language 
diflera in no respect from that of prose: whence the heretic 
goes farther and, first asserting that there is no essential 
difference between the language of Prose and that of Poetry, 
proceeds In a note to object to the opposition of Poetry and 
Prose at all, and to the regartli'ng of the former os synonymous 
with nietncal composition. Then he asks what a poet is: 
and answers himself at great length, dwelling on the poet's 
philosophical mission, but admitting that jt is his business to 
give pleasure. He antidpates the objection, "Why, theu, do 
* Thai oa tlie ot Wmi. 
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you nol write in Prose?” with the rather weak retort, " Why 
should I not add the charm of metrical language to what I 
liave to say ? ” A little later comes the oth er fa mou s definit ion 
of poetry as “ emotion recollected in tranquillity,” with a long 
and exceedingly unsuccessful attempt to vindicate some work 
of his own from the charge of being ludicrous. And the 
Preface ends with two candid but singularly damaging ad- 
missions, that there is a pleasure confessedly produced by met- 
rical compositions very different from his own, and that, in 
order entirely to enjoy the poetry which he is undertaking, it 
would be necessary to give up much of what is ordinarily 
enjoyed. 

Tliere is an appendix specially devoted to '* Poetic Diction ” 
in which Wordsworth develops his objection to this. His 
argument is curious, and from his own point of 
appendix; view rather risky. Early poets wrote from passion, 
lyciic Die- yet naturally, and so used figurative language : later 
ones, without feeling passion, imitated them in the 
use of Figures, and so a purely artificial diction was formed. 
So also metre was early added, and came to he regarded as a 
symbol or promise of poetic diction itself. To which of course 
it is only necessary to register the almost fatal demurrer, 
“Why, if the early poets used figurative language different 
from ordinary, may not later ones do so ? or do you mean 
that Greek shoemakers of Homer’s time said koruthaiolos and 
dolichoskionl" Again, "How about this curious early ‘super- 
adding ’ of metre ? Where is your evidence ? and supposing 
you could produce any, what have you to say:^to the further 
query, ‘ If the metre was superadded, what could have been 
the reason, except that some superaddition was felt to be 
wanted?”’ 

It is proof of the rather prejudiced frame of mind in which 
Wordsworth wrote that, in some subsequent criticisms of par- 
The Minor ticiilars, lie objects to Cowper’s “ church-going bell ’’ 
ra‘'T$ nbuse ” — from which we must suppose 

that he himself never talked of a “dining-room,” for 
it is certain that the room no more dines than the bell goes 
to church. The later papers on "Poetry as a Study,” and 
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"Poetry as Observation and Description," are also full of in- 
terestiug matter, though here, os before, their literary history 
leaves much to desire, and thoagh they are full of examples 
of the characteristic etubbonioess with which Wordsworth 
clings to his theory. The most remarkable example probably 
of ti »3 stubbornness is the astonishing note to the letter on 
the last-named subject (addressed to Sir George Ueaumont), in 
which, after attribntiug to the poet Observation, Sensibility, 
Reflection, Information, Invention, and Judgment, be adds, with 
a glance at lua enemy, Metre — "As sensibility to harmony of 
numbers and Ms poicer 0/ ftoiiunng ti are invanaUi/ attend- 
ants on the faculties above specified, nothing has been said 
upon those requisites." Perhaps there is no mote colossal 
petUto prineipit, and at the same time no more sublime ignoring 
of facts, to be found in all Uteroture, than that " invariably.” 

Interesting, however, as the Preface and its satellites ore in 
themselves, they are far more interesting as the occasion of 
Coltndifi't the much longer examination of t he main docume nt 
which foras the centre, and as critlcism_the_i^t 

vorth't vaTuiible^ 'Biographia_IM^Ha ' ©Xi^lo* 

nw*. fidge, Wordsworth's fellow-worker in these sarae 

lyrical BallatU. That Wordsworth was, himself not wholly 
pleased _\uiU,.thjs cnticisni of hw_ criticism, «e know: and if 
would have been straoge if he had been*->nay, if a much less 
arrogant aud egotistical spirit than his had taken it quite 
kindly. But Coleridge was 00 this occasion entirely within 
his right. The exaniination. though in some parts unsparing 
enough, was conducted throughout in the roost courteous, in- 
deed in the most eulogistic, tone; the cntic, especially after 
the lapse of so many years,* could not be denied the right of 
pointing out the limits of bis agreement with a manifesto 
which, referring as it did to joint work of his and another’s, 
miglit excusably be supposed to represent his conclusions as 
well as those of his (ellow-vrojkot. 

As to his competence for the task, there could even then 
be httle, and can now be no, dispute. Wordsworth himself. 


• i Uto ui«l, *n<l refer lo, tb« Bolm 
♦tJitioo of Colerulge'* rfwe Worts 
*1500 1517. fHrceat Wordsworli- 


Uas, R , prefer rather to belittle 
C^erfcfge } 
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though he has left some valuable critical dicta, had by no 
irieans all, or even very many, of the qualifications of a critic. 
His intellect, save at his rare moments of highest poetical 
inspiration, u'as rather strong than fine or subtle ; and it could 
not, even at those moments, be described as in any degree 
flexible or vride-ranging. He carried into literature the tem- 
perament of the narrowest theological partisan; and would 
rather that a man were not poetically saved at all, than that 
he were saved while not following “"W. W.’s” own way. His 
reading, moreover, was far from wide, and his intense self- 
centredness made him indifferent about extending it: while 
he judged everything that he did read with reference to • 
himself and his own poetry. 

In all .these respects, except poetical intensity,_^leridge 
was his exact opposite. But for a certain uncertainty, a sort 
Ilis critical IVill-o’-thc-'Wispishness which displays itself 
^lalifi- in some of his individual critical estimates — ^a'nd for 
cajioii,?. jgg well-known inability to carry out his de- 

signs, which is not perhaps identical, or even closely con- 
nected, with this uncertainty, — he might be called, he may 
perhaps even in spite of them be called, one of t he very 
greatest critics of the world. He had read immensely, - and 
much of his reading had been in the philosophy of esthetics, - 
more in pure literature itself. The play of his intellect — when 
opium and natural tendency to digression did not drive it 
de\dous and muddle it — was marvellously subtle, flexible, and 
fine. He could take positions not his own with remarkable- 
alacrity ; was nothing if not logical, and few things more than 
historical-literary. Further, such egotisms as came into play 
in tiiis particular quarrel all made for righteousness in his 
case, while tliey were snares to "Wordsworth. It may be un- 
gracious, but is not unfair, to say that Wordsworth’s contempt 
for poetic diction, and his belittling of metre, arose very mainly 
from the fact that, in his case, intense meaning was absolutely 
required to save his diction from stiflhess on the one hand 
and triviality on the other, while he had no ve^ special 
metrical gifts.' Coleridge, though he certainly had no lack 
of moaning, and could also write simply enough when he 
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cho?e. was a me trigt^ aach as wc.h ave^not more tlj an five or 
six even in English poetry, and could colour and hannonise 
iao»ua»e in such a u^y at his bcs C ,_Dot Shakespear e 
himself is his aiiperior, a acl hnrd l y.ony one else his equal. 
The old, the true, sense of i/ono t comes in here victoriously 
It was certainly to Wordsworth's interest that diction and 
metre should he relegated to a low place. Coleridge, though 
he had personal reasons for talcing their part, could do well 
withoQt them, and was not obliged to be their champion. 

However all this may be, there ia no doubt about the im- 
portance of the discussion of Wordsworth's literary theories, in 
UnwuaUn- chaps. xiv. to xxii. of the £iographia. Some have 
held that Coleridge could not write a book, more 
Awenojue. tjiat he never did write one. 

Certainly tlie title is to ba allowed to the £io^-aphia as a 
whole only by tlio most elasiie allowance, while large parts 
of it ore at beat episodes, and at worst ahecr divagations. But, 

If hooks were not sacred things, it would be possible, and of 
no inconsiderable advantage, to aub-title this part of the 
book A Critical Snqinry into the Principles tcliiei fftdded the 
lyrical Ballads, <T«d Mr JFord«for/A*a Account of Them, to 
print this alone as substantive text,* and to arrange what 
more is wanted as notes and appendices. 

The exaniinalion begins with an interesting, and (whether 
Epiractlieao or not) quite probable and very illuminative 
ArtatyiU Bccount of the actual plan of the Ballads, and the 
®/*^' principle on which the shares were allotted. He 
and his friend, he tells us, bad, during their neighbourly inter- 
course in Somerset, often talfce<l of the two cardinal points 
of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of the reader 
bj a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, and the power 
of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colours of 
iniagination. And he illustrates this finely, by instaniiitg 

1 In j>ractr«, tlioBgh not alira;-! in *1 tiare, since thii «m writlen, «o- 
iheorj- j for bli Ismoui eiplsnatioo of deaTouwl to do •otaethtng ot the 
tiu ChriitaM taetre U sdaitted, tvtn Iwd for • practical purpose (to wliu:li»< 
liy *0 eutliority wlio UIm such dif- notUne u ascred) in ay Loci Criliei 
(crvnt Ti«irj of prcealy from mine as (London and Boston, 31u«., 1S03}, ppi 
Ur RuWt to be quite nToog. SOS 3S9. ^ ' 
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the sudden charm which accidents of light and shade, of moon- 
shine or sunset, communicate to familiar objects. 

The Ballads were to illustrate both kinds ; and the poets 
were to divide the parts generally on the principle of Coleridge 
„„ „ endeavouring to make the unfamiliar credible,' and 
pension of Wordsworth the familiar charming. And with a- 
dUbcUtB" which, I fear, the Preface will not bear, he 

proceeds to represent its contentions as applying only to the 
practical poetical attempt which Wordsworth, in accordance 
with the plan, was on this occasion making. He admits how- 
ever, that Wordsworth’s expressions are at any rate some- 
times equivocal, and indicates his own standpoint pretty early 
and pretty decisively by calling the phrase “language of real 
life” xinforiunaic. And then he proceeds to state his own 
view with very frequent glances — and more than glances — 
at ills companion's. 

From the first, however, it is obvious that on one of the 
two cardinal points — the necessity or non-necessity of metre 
Auihtdt iu poetry — he is, though hardly to be called in 
tonicire. two minds, for some reason or other reluctant to 
speak out his one mind. The revival of this old heresy among 
such men as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, is the more to 
be wondered at, in that their predecessors of the eighteenth 
century had by no means pronounced on the other side in 
theory, and that therefore they themselves had no excuse 
of reaction. No one who, at however many removes, followed 
or professed to follow the authority of Aristotle, could deny 
that the subject, not the form, made poetry and poems. But 
just as the tyranny of a certain poetic diction led Wordsworth 
and others to strike at all poetic diction, so the tyranny of 
certain metres seems to have induced them to question the 
necessity of metre in general. At any rate -Coleridge’s language, 
though not his real drift, is hesitating and sometiines.^almosD 
self-contradictory. He will on the same page grant tlmt 

' Or, as he puts it in one of tUo great poetic f.-iith." It derivea of course 
critical phrases of tlie world, “to pro- from Aristotle, but the sdvnnco on 
duco that willing lutpcmion of rfjj. the original is vmmeuse. 
for the monicni which couBtitulcs 
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conjposHvons to wli5d» this cliftfm of Mielrc Js swpi'ratiiloil, 
whatever Ihoir conlejits, maf bo caUcil poems” nnd yot lay 
down that a poem is ” that apeoics of comixwUion which ia op. 
posed to works of scicnco by proposing* for ita imriiodinlo object 
iplcosurc, not truth,” and (alter adding to thia n iimitntlon, 
doubtless iutcuded to take in metro, but iiebuloua cuough to 
justify reflcock himself,*) will onco inoro clear off his own mist 
by anying that if any ono ''chooses to call os'cry couiposUtoti 
a poem which is rhyme or measure or both, I must leave 
his opinion uncontrovcrlcd.” 

TJmt ho himself saw tho muddle Is beyond doubt, and the 
opposite page contains a curious aeries of apoHir whicli sliow 
llie difiieulty of applying his own definition,* Tho first (t>., 
fourtccntii) chapter ciuLa with a soft shower of words, rhetovic* 
ally pleasing rather than logically cogent, about tho {wet 
"bringing tho whole soul of man into activity", "fusing tho 
fncuUicfl, each into each, by the aynthclic and magical power 
of Injnginatioji,'' reconciling dilfercnces and opposites. ” finally, 
good sciiro is the body of poetic genius, fancy iu drapery, 
emotion its life, and imagination the aoul.” In the fiftveiil)i 
and sixteenth tiio author turns wiili evith-nt relief Irotn 
tho definition of the peiha{is mdermablo to an lUustraiion of 
it by discussing VtnuB and Adonx$. Hero, though it would 
bo pleasant, it would be truancy to follow hirn. 

Tins study, however, i» by no means otiose. It leads litni 
to make a comparison between the poetry of the sixlccnih 
and socntcenth centuries, and lliat of "the present age," a 


' " Asft trPtakUt'lber ipceir* likvio; 
tl.i* vhjttl to coamoD m'Ui il, ft i* 
\ij pTXfpoiUig to lUelf 
delimit tna «hal« m it 
wiOi k <SutioeV gntlSck* 
O'.-Q frvta ew.?. tos}p<m«&t fArt,’' Till 
U lilt JuWi df "CtaatrUn toi/jj*" 
* U, * An •tumpt to 

>t »i;j Le found fo t>,« 
»Ut/v< tf tl-t P'ivTtt cf ISll gttta 

tjj 3. V C-''rfT Uit it huh 
lAi. /.iii • u>Vr Kiitrhn dr£uh 
Utit “ Pf*« U WO"!* ta 

'.•'i-T. I'ltvj lljf but w’.T’Jk fa 


lh« V«t ord^r,” Ac.— Ubour )ikcirl>i» 
uu<t«r liio enracana cuno tlikt /'iKirg 
rtc9pt» tlieto. Wl,»l Utter word* In 
whkt loiter or'ler than Jyjtd't 

rrajer) la that fioctr 7 I 
* TJ.e eitr*//nUn»r3r a*n!u» 

of Cottfulic! eta hart/I/ fco brllerth’iwn 
than }ij )<ia gl'Mt Lrre ofl !};« I'ctroriUn 
mtfBia, /'rwrt/ iMnrfvr ft UUr ijAi i/ua, 
to wlifeh wo !«»• ftfcrrc'l tn uftrn. 
Tht fntl—ihe iixi*^‘ u not Oileri'lfi't, 
Lttt I think it r «7 faJ/l/ 
L^TMW—fvlra ll.c r.-v 1 cr'*'>«n r'Uivia 
•»{ U/Ui t/o;'U-tr klikla t'-* If-Al, 
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coinpsrisoT^ of wliicli not tli6 lonst not&lDlG point is ft rsfcrGncs 
to tlie Be Yulqari Eloquio} ColGridge SGcms only 

hxcursiii on . . , -r, t , w i 

i^hale^ptaris to havG known it in tliG Italian translation; but 

Poems. J(. Jg (-hat he should have known it at all: 

and though he does nob try to bring out its diametrical op- 
position to "Wordsworthj that opposition must have been, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in his mind. And then he comes 
back to Wordsworth himself. 

He now (cliap. xvii.) strikes into a line less complimentary 
and more corrective than his earlier rema.rks. It is true , he 
Challenges says, that much of modern poetic 6tyle_is..false, 
U’onhivorjh some of the pleasure given by it is false 

ami "rustic" likewise. It is true, further, that W. W. has 
done good by his sticklings for simplicity. But 
Coleridge cannot follow him in asserting that “the proper 
diction for poetry in general consists altogether in language 
taken from the mouths of men in real life.” And he proceeds 
to show, by arguments so obvious and so convincing that it 
is unnecessary to recapitulate them, that a doctrine of this 
kind is neither adequate nor accurate — that Wordsworth’s own 
poems do not bear it out, and (pushing farther) that poetry 
must be “ disrealised ” (he does not use the word) as much 
as possible. He proceeds, cautiously and politely, but very 
decidedly, to set the puerilities and anilities ^ of The Idiot Boy 
and The Thorn in a clear light, which must have been extremely 
disagreeable to the particular author; and goes on to pull 
W. W.’s arguments, as well as his examples, to shreds and 
tliruras. If you eliminate, he says (and most truly), a rustic’s 
poverty of thouglit and his " provincialism and grossness,” 
you get nothing different from "the language of any other 
man of common-sense,” so that he will not help you in the 
least; his speech does not in any degree represent the result 
of special and direct communing with nature. Hay, “real” 
in the phrase "real life” is itself a wholly treacherous and 

‘ Tlih (chap, xri., not long KfU?r the mother tongue. But it shows know- 
heginniiig (p. 157, ed. Bidiu)) is more ledge. ■ ‘ 

important indirectly than directly. It = Tliese terms are used with no 
IS, in itself, veiy slight, and merely offensiTo intention, but in strict refer- 
coueerns D.ante's jc-alouey for his cnce to the matter of the poems. 
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eqaivocal adjective. Nor trill joo do any good by adding "in 
a state of cxcitemenL" 

Id the next chapter, the eighteenth, Coleridge carries the 
fray fartJier still into the enemy's country, hitting the blot 
though TT. W .^jBTo rd> ro ay_be_qoite .or dinar y, 
timoAil their arrangement is not.^ And after wheeling 

mart ogntn. |q 1,^ comes at last to the main 

attack, wliich he has so often feinted, on Wordsworth’s astound- 
ing dictum that ** there neither Is nor can be any essential 
diiTercnco between the language of prose and metrical com- 
position.” After clearing his friend (and patient) from an 
insinuation of paradox, he becomes a little ‘'metaphysical”— 
perhaps because he cannot help it, perhaps to give himself 
courage for the subsequent accusation of ” sophistry " which 
ho ventures to bring. Of course, he says, there are phrases 
which, beautiful in poetry, are quite inappropriate in prose. 
The question is, ” Are there no others which, proper in prose, 
would be out of place in metrical poetry and viee ffrso f ” And 
he has no doubt about answering this question in the alhrmative, 
urging the origin of metre (for which, as we saw, Wordsworth 
did not attempt to account), and its cfTects of use and pleasure 
He will not admit the appeal to nursery rhymes j and he 
confesses (a oonfessioa which must have given W. W, dire 
offence) that he should have liked A.Uc« Fell aud the others 
much better in prose. 

On the whole, Coleridge still shows too great timidity. He 
is obviously and incoruprehensibly afraid of acknowledging 
pleasure in the metre itself. Bat — in this differing more 
signally from Wordsworth than from Wordsworth’s uncom- 
promising opponents — he says, •'I write in metre, tteause I 
am about to use a language different from that of proee.” 
And, though on grounds lower than the highest, Jia-finally 
plucks up courage to d. cclare that “Metre is th e_ptOpetJorTn 
of poetry; a nd.poet ry fisi Imperfect and defective jrithoat 
metre.” 'Twill ser^'e, especially when he brings ap in support, 
trianaa fashion, " the instmeC of seeking unity by harmonious 
adjustment, *’ and "the practice of the beat poets of U 
countries and of oU ages.” 
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It is perhaps an anti -climax, tliongli a very Golcridgeati 
one, when he proceeds to criticise (very justly) Wordsworth's 
Con’dmna- criticism of Gray, and some passages both of his 
lion in form dud Others; but we can have no quarrel with 
bim when he ends the chapter, too verbosely indeed, 
theory. t)nt unanswerably, with the following conclusion 
of the whole matter : “ When a poem, or part of a poem, shall 
be adduced, which is evidently vicious in the figures and 
contexture of its style, yet for the condemnation of which 
no reason can be assigned, except that it differs from the 
style in which men actually converse, — then and not till then 
can I hold this theory to be either plausible or practicable, or 
capable of furnishing either such guidance, or precaution, that 
might not, more easily and more safely, as well as more natur- 
ally, have been deduced in the author’s own mind from con- 
siderations of grammar, logic, and the truth and nature of 
things, confirmed by the authority of works whose fame is 
not of one country and of one age.” 

He has now (chaps, xix., xx.) argued himself into more 
confidence than he had shown earlier, and seems disposed 
The Argn- retract his concession that W. W.’s limitations 
mciitam ad were not intended to apply to all poetry. He sees, 
Guhclmum. criticism on Gray, and from Words- 

worth’s references to Milton, that this concession was excessive, 
but still he thinks the general notion too monstrous for 
Wordsworth to have held. And he swerves, once more, to 
point out the especial beauty of beautiful diction and beautiful 
metre added to fine or just thought, and introduces interesting 
but rather superfluous examples of this from all manner of 
poets down to Wordsworth himself. These last lend him to 
the veiy just conclusion, "Were there excluded from Mr 
. s poetic compositions all that a literal adherence to the 
theory of his Preface would exclude, two-thirds at least of the 
marked beauties of his poetry must be erased.’’ i Which indeed 
is once more a conclusion of the wliole matter.^ 

After an odd, a distinctly amusing, but despite its title a, for 

i Chap. XX. tnhfxn., p. 201, ccl. cit. Profefsora Rnlcigli, flerford, nnd Brnd- 
- Except, once more, to my friends ley, and Kome more negligible folk. 
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owr pnrpose, wraewliat irrelemnt. eicursni on "the present 
Tht uuctu nf of conducting critical Journals/'* Coleridga 
hUpo^nf. conclndca with a prel^ long* and a verj" interesting 
examination of Wordsworth’s poetrf. He brings out his 
defects, his extraordinary declension from the felicitous to tho 
undistinguished, bis iaotter-of*f«ctnefts of various kinds (this 
part includes a merciless though most polite censure of The 
Hxcuraion), his undue preference for dramatic [perhaps we 
should say dialogioj form, his prolixity, and his introduction 
of thoughts and images too great as well as too low for the 
subject. Tho excellences aro high purity and appropriateness 
of language; weight and sanity of thoughts and sentiments; 
strength; originality and euriota fclidias in single lines and 
paragraphs; truth of nature in imagery; meditative pathos; 
and, lastly, imagination in the highest and strictest sense of 
tho word. 

In fact this chapter, which forms io itself an essay of tho 
major scale, is one of the patteraa, in English, of a critical study 
Jligh neHu Hone, I think, had previously exbrbitod 

the new criticism so thoroughly, and very few, if 
txaminatUM. Surpassed or equalled it since, although 

it may bo a little injured on the one hand by its limitatiou 
to a particular text, and by the restrictions which the personal 
relations of the critic with his author imposed on Coleridge; 
o« tho other, by his own tendencies to digression, verbosity, 

* Chci^. xxi. rertoosUir, ptnUut' beco copiou* *od writen ot 

•h!p, hkphusrd, gwblu^, ancatur* criUcwffi tbeizu«}res Aiirafi ii th« 
is Mlection of tn>t4Ci<«*, tre tli« chief «a(bor teiapteU, Sir Bkster, to 
fkulU thkt ColenJgv 6a'}* trltb both 07, "Ah, but / iru ia the right, xoA 
KJinhurgh xoA QuarUrty. Tiie tbe*e lOra ire drvaAfuU/ ia the 

in dignified in toaexod not uoju*t{ but, imiog’*; klw»xi doee he thiak, UVe 
tike other thins* ef the tame kind, (t the Anhbuhop of Qrxaeda, Uiat the 
lUuatretc* CerUin pennynent weak* lacrioiisated t>art of hi* tertnon U ex- 
Ee«*es ot human nature. Alt the act)/ the beat pert ; alweft, when he 
fault*, I tUak, which Coleridse iSod* bewaita the abeeoeeof (he/u«( aad fu* 
with “Woe and Yellow" end “Baff" partial critic* of other tiznea, doe* he 
reriewins taisht be found with bia own forget the wU« efuulation of Mr iiig* 
oriUi}ue ot Maturin'* itotmri, printed marole, "Prettp much like our own, f 
In thl* rrr/ volume. All Uieae fault* fait^ t** (TLer* ia no iDenta] rewrva* 
ate eertaialy found b/ erery genet*. Uou is tUet«*eaatha.l 
tioD of author* with their critic*^ even • Four .and • thirty cioaeiy printed 
when Ibeee author* happen to have in the Bohn ^ 
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and intrusion of philosophical “ heads of Charles I. , Iq. 
fact, there is no other critical document known t o me whi ch 
attacks the chief and principal things of poetry pro per — ^poetic 
language and poetic numbers— in so satisfactory "a manne r, 
despite the economy which Crferidge displays on the latter 
head. Some of the ancient and 'most of the Eenaissance dis- 
cussions shoot too far and too high, and though the arrows 
may catch fire and give a brilliant and striking illumination, 
they hit no visible mark. The discussions of Lessing in the 
Laocoon concern an interesting but after all quite subordinate 
point of the relation of poetry to other arts ; nearly all of those 
in the Dramaturgic deal with a part of literature only, and 
with one which is not, in absolute necessity or theory, a part 
of literature at all. But here we have the very differentia of 
poetry, handled as in the Ilepl "Ti/rous or the Dc Yulgan 
itself, but handled in a more full, generally applicable, and 
philosophically based manner than Dante’s prose admitted of, 
and in a wider range than is allowed by the special purpose 
of Longinus, 

With both these great lights of criticism Coleridge agrees 
almost as thoroughly as Wordsworth disagrees with them: 
Wordsim-ih ^ proper here to fulfil the promise which 

a rehello was made^ of a consideration of Wordsworth’s 
ond^Rante. ^ reference to Dante specially, but with 

extension to Longinus as well. 

The collision of Wordsworth with Longinus appears in the 
very title of the famous little treatise. Light as we may about 
the exact meaning of v-^lro 9 , it must be evident, to poets and 
pedlars alike, that it never can apply to the “ordinary language 
of real life’’; struggle as Wordsworthians may, they never can 
establish a concordat between the doctrine of the Preface and 
the doctnne of the beautiful word.’’ But as Longinus was 
not specifically writing of Poetry, and as in reference to Poetry 
he was writing from his own point of view only, on a special 
function or aspect of Poetry and Ehetoric alike, he does not 
meet the Apostle of the Ordinary’ full tut and weapon to 
weapon. I have said that I do not know whether, when 
' r. pp. 21, 22, also the reference to Prof. Herford’s recent article. 
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'VN'ordsworth wrote the Prifate, be knew the De Vul^ari or not. 
If Coleridge had known it at Iho time, he probably would have 
imparted his knowledge in the celebrated Nether Stowej talks: 
but his own reference, itaelf not suggestive of a very thorough 
appreciation, jg twenty years later. And as Wordsworth was 
a perfectly fearless person, and bad not a vestige of an idea 
that any created thing had authority sufBcieDt to overcrow 
W. W., he would pretty certainly have rebnked this Flor- 
entine, and wichsto^ him to his face, if he had known his 
ulterancea 

Dut, on the other hand. Danto himself might almost have 
been writing with the Prtfaee before him (ex«pt that had 
r»ePre- Wordsworth would probably have 

face vm- been at least in Potatory), considering the diroct- 
ness, the almost rude lie • circumstantial of the 
antidote. "Take the onlinaiy language, especially 
rustic men," eays Wordsworth. "Avoid rustic 
[■•silvan*’] latiguagc altogether," says Dante, “and even of 
'urban* words let only the noblest remain in your sieve," 
"If you have Invention, Judgment, and half a dozen other 
things," every one of which has been possessed in more or less 
perfection by most of the great writers of the world whether 
in prose or poetry, “metrical expertness will follow ns a 
matter of course," says Wordsworth. "You must, after pain- 
fully selecting the noblest words and arranging them in the 
noblest style, further arrange them in the best Hoe that ex- 
perience and genius combined can give you, and yet further 
build these lines into the artfullest structure that art has 
devised," says Dante. "Poetry is spontaneous utterance," says 
he of Cockermoulh. “Poetry, and the language proper for it, 
is a regular 'pantfacr-qucst,' an elaborate and painful toil,” 
says the Florealine, 

And their practice is no less opposed than their theory j or 
rather tlie relation of the two, to theory and practice taken 
together, is the most astonishing contrast to bo 
praeitti found in Poetry. Dante never falsifies his theory 
for a moment You cannot find a line, in Cc>mmedia or Vtta 
Stwva or anywhere else, where the “panther-quest" of wo I. 
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and phrase, and line-formation, and stanza -grouping is not 
evident; you will be put to it to find one where this quest 
is not consummately successful. And, in following word and 
phrase and form, Dante never forgets or starves his meaning. 
He may he sometimes obscure, but never because there is no 
meaning to discern through the gloom. He may be sometimes 
technical; but the technicality is never otherwise than the 
separable garb of a “ strange and high ” thought and intention, 
flatter and form with him admit no divorce: their marriage 
is not the marriage of two independent entities, but the 
marriage of soul and body. He has no need of the alterna- 
tion of emotion and tranquillity, of the paroxysm succeeded by 
the notebook (or interrupted by it and succeeded by the fair 
copy), because his emotion and his tranquillity are identical, 
because the tide of his poetry is the tide “ too full for sound 
or foam,” at least for splash or spoondrift. He is methodical 
down to the counting of syllables in poetic words : and yet 
who has more poetic madness than he? 

The difference in Wordsworth is almost startling; it looks 
as if it had been “done on purpose.” He does obey his 
with iVordt- theory, does accept the language of ordinary life.^ 
xcoriha. gut when he does so, as (almost) everybody admits, 
he is too often not poetical at all — never in touch with the 
highest poetry.® And (which is extremely remarkable and has 
not, I think, been remarked by Coleridge or by many other 
critias) even in these poems he has not the full courage of 
his opinions. In no single instance does he venture on the 
experiment of discarding the merely “superadded charm” of 
metre, of which he has such a low opinion. He never in one 
single instance relies on the sheer power of “ spontaneous 
overilow of powerful feelings” on the impetus of “emotion 


' Yet tlicre are curious lap'cs even 
here. Take the extreme example, Alice 
Fell, of n-hom even her autlior tvas half- 
ashamed as mean and homely. How 
about “fierce career,” and “Bmjtten 
■with a Blartiing sound," and the inver- 
sion of ‘‘ Proud creature was sho ” 1 
* lly friend Prof. Raleigh, in hU 


brilliant and (for that word hath some- 
thing derogated) really critical study 
of Wordsworth (Ijondon, 1903),- is of 
a different opinion ; but I hold my 
CWD. And I do not enter into con- 
troversy on tho point, because I have 
nothing to add to tho text, written 
before Prof. Raleigh’s book appealed. 
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recollected in iranquJlHt/," without metre. In the form of 
poetry, which he n/Tucts to dospiac, he ta even as these 
publicana. 

These are two aa/Bcientlj' BtriWo^ points; hot they are not 
eo striking as the third. Wordsworth %a a great poet; he Aas 
moments of all but the aablirocst^for this at^meat wc need 
certainly not grudge to say of the aubliniest~-poctty. He can 
bathe us in the light o! setting suns, and introduce ns even 
to that which never was on sea and land;’ he can give us the 
full contact, the full ecstasy, the very "kiss of the spouse.” 
Cot in no single instance, again, does he achieve these moments, 
cxccpU^as Coleridge has pointed out to some extent, and as can 
U pointed out without shirking or blenching at one "place” 
of poetry— at the price of utterly forgetting his theory, of 
flinging it to the tides and the winds, of plunging and exult* 
ing in |>octic diction and poetic arrangement 

So vro can only save Wordsworth the poet— in which 
salvage there is fortuoatcly not the slightest difScuUy— at 
37i4ft>m. the expense of Wordsworth the critic. Even in 
these curious documents of critical suicide there 

jniol to 

iVonUteortx are excellent critical utterances o^tier, and some 
atatritte. gf t),Q propositions in the very argument 
itself are separately, if not in their context, justifiable. He 
might, if he could have controlled himself, have made a very 
valuable exposure, not merely of false poetic diction, but of 
that extremely and monotonously iRunnmserf poetic diction 
which, though not always bad in its inception and to a cer> 
lain extent, becomes so by misusago and overusage. He might 
have developed his polemic against the personification of Gray 
imd others with real advantage. He might havo arranged 
u conspectus of the sins of eightcenth>oeQtury poetic diction, 
uldch would have been a most valuable pendant to Johnson's 
array of the extravagances of the Jletaphysicals. He might — 
if ho had carried out and corrected that theory* of his of the 
necessity of antecedent "jwwerful feelings” in the poet— have 
produced a “I’aradox of the Poet* which would havo been as 
true os Hiderot’s on the jlctor. and fiave had far greater \alue. 

* 1 cm trell A(^]Uu'Qte<l irita Um gloMi »a tlUt f4{t>ou« [i ir44«. 
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But he did none of these things j and what he did do is itself 
not even a paradox — it is a paralogism. 

How much better Coleridge comes out of this affair has 
already been partly said. But these concluding chapters^ 
of the Biographia, though certainly his capital criti- 
eal places in cal achievement, are very far from being ms only 
Cderidge. Indeed, next to bis . poetical, his criti cal work 

is Coleridge’s greatest; and with all his everiasting ISuItToI 
incompleteness, digression, cumbrousness, of .styie,Land.jwhat 
not, it gives him a position inferior to no critic, anci ent o r 
modern, English or foreign. But it is scattered all over his 
books, and it would not be ill done if some one would extract 
it from the mass and set it together. In survej’ing such 
examples of it as are here most important, we shall take the 
convenient Bohn edition of Coleridge’s Prose, following the 
contents of its volumes, but supplementing them to no small ex- 
tent with the very interesting and only recently printed notes 
which Mr Ernest Coleridge published as Anima Poetw, and 
with a glance at the Letters. 

Coleridge himself, at the very beginning of the Biographia, 
has indicated the discussion of the question of Poetic Diction 
The rest point which he had in view ; hut, with 

ofihc all its gaps and all its lapses, the whole book is 
Riogrnphia. fgy,, which Constitute the very Bible of 

Criticism. The opening, with its famous description of the 
author’s education in the art under the merciless and yet so 
merciful ferule of Boyer or Bowyer ; the reference to Bowles — 
so little important in himself and on Arnoldian principles, so 
infinitely important to "them" and so to history and to us, 
the “us” of every subsequent time; the personal digressions 
on himself and on Wordsworth and on Southey — are among 

* “Concluding” in etrictiicss they tioa. But the thing really and logi- 
are not ; for Coleridge, in one of liis rally cuds with Uic words “Betty Foy," 
wliims, chose to transfer Satyranc't rub fin., chap. xii. 

Letter! from T!te Friend to be a sort ^ He Bomevrhere sighs for Southey’s 
of coda to tile Biographia, tipped it command of terse crisp Bentcnces, and 
aith the rather brutish Bting of the compares his own to * ** Surinam toads 
Critiguc on Bertram, and attempted with young ones Bprouting and haug- 
rertihnmg with a mystical perore- ing about them as they go.” 
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“the topmost towers of Ilioa" the best illastrations of that 
“English fashion of criticism** of which, as has been said, 
Diyden laid the foncdations near!/ a ccntniy and a half 
earlier by aniling theorj’ with ela^rate, and plentifnl, and 
apparently indiscriminate, examples from practice. 

One seldom feels inclined to be more angry* with Cole- 
ridge’s habit of ‘Trommy pas Payy’’* than in reference to 
that introdnetioD to the Andeni jl/an«rr— dealing with the 
supernatural, and with the difTerenco between Imagtcation and 
Fancy— to which he coolly refers the reader as if it existed,* 
just before the actual examination of Wordsworth's theories in 
the 2iio^rop?iia, and after the long digressions, Hartleian, 
biographical proper, and what not, which fill the second 
division of the book. But that one does well to bo angry is 
not quite so certain. The discussion would probably have 
been the reverse of methodical, and it is very far from unlikely 
that eierything good in it is actually cast op here, or there, 
on the“Jlich Strand" of his actuol work. To return to that 
work,* there is little criticism in the extraordinary miaglc' 
mangle of religion, politics, and philosophy, of "Bell and Ball: 

Ball and Bell," Sfaria Seboeoing and Dr Pric^ called 

* The Frtend, whichever of its two forms * be taken. 

At the beginning there are one or two remarks which seem 


* agrcMUe Ammevi cntic, 51'** 
Agnc* Rcpplier, otice Kcurkrd tint 
Colrrid^ Dart litfe bMa “• Tei7 

ebUd.** Tbli betUbilit/ oro- 
Uaaed till bi* dMih : joa oa onl/ 
wonbtp him in tb« ipirit ef tb« Portu- 
gvttt Milor t£r<r»rdi bii ulotiu 

* Un Oenmil of the Hoo- 

oaralU }[rt Roldero la Tht Adtfntvrt* 
«/ I'AQipt elup. XX. 

* }lt Djktt Cia2pU!ll (wbeM ttmed- 
iai; of the mue eod yiedeg of (ho 
cade of CoVrid^Azie ti a fUndiiig 
tnercel) (bought, or ccesictl (o thiofc, 
tlut the latrodocUoa grew ialo (bo 
Zurjraj-Sia lUclf. 

* Satyrafn't LdUn Ihefflorfrco am* 
tau) A good do] of criudtia ia ead out 
of tbe lotcrri'w «itb Elop«tock (pk 


S70 #7., ed. cit.). where the credit it 
clsioed br tone for Wordtworth 
The 0^171*0 on Bertram open* well 
on tbe “Doq Juaa" itorj, but the 
rat of it I* aot rtuy hemoea eoea, 
(ombiniog, u it doe*, tlut niArliag 
•ad cwpmg tone, «g»ia*t wbloh Cole- 
»dg» i» eiwAj* ksd Ju*U/ proteeting, 
with aore Ihu « lUtpictcnt of penonel 
For Artraei hjbl been {n^erted 
io Zajalya. 

• The u*u«I}r known fepn'nt of tbe 
Sad ed. of ISIS 1* eer^ di^rreat frora 
the onguel, puUithcd 10 tbe extre- 
ordinM7 f»*bioo d«cr«bcd by Cole- 
nAge hiBueU la tbe i)it>7nipkti3. dunag 
ICOa-lO, end collectwi u roluae forra 
tiierekfier. Tbu letter t« perbapa the 
better worth R»diog Uuateoynte 
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to promise matter of our kind, and there is some good Shake- 
speare comment at p. 299 : bnt that is about all. 

Neither should we expect (save on the principle that in 
Coleridge the unexpected very generally happens) anything 
Aids to Ee- in the Aids to Bejlection or the Confessions of an 
flection, ic. Enquiring Spirit, though in the first there are some 
of the usual girds at anonymous reviewing, and the second is 
important enough for that equivocal if not bastard variety 
of our kind which has “Biblical” or “Higher” tacked before , 
it. But the three remaining volumes^ are almost compact 
of our matter, while there is not a little of it, and of the 
very best quality, in the Anima Poctoe. 

The great, storehouse .next to the Eiographia is, of course, 
the '^liccturcs on Slialcespeare with their ' satel lite ' frag meiitg^ 
7’AeLeotnrcs nnsatisfactory as are the conditions u nder whic h 
on Shake- we have all these things. There is perhaps no 
speare, t£-c. astounding example of the tricks of self- 

deception than Coleridge’s statement to Allsop that he had . 
“loriUen" three volumes of five hundred pages each, con- 
taining a complete critical history of the English drama, and 
“ requiring neither addition, omission, nor correction — nothing 
but mere arrangement.” What we actually have of his whole 
critical work, outside the Biograplvia, consists of perhaps one- 
tliird that amount of his own and other people’s notes of 
Lectures, very rarely consecutive at all, requiring constant 
omission because of repetition, and defying the art of the 
most ingenious diaslceuast to get them into anything like 
order, and of a smaller but still considerable mass of Margin- 
alia, pocket-book entries, and fragments of the most nondescript 
kinds. And we know from indisputable testimony by persons 


a confirmation of the at first fight 
immoral maxim that you should ahvaya 
buy a book you want, whether you can 
nCord it or not. Thirty years ago it 
was not common but comparatively 
cheap ; now, alas ! itia both uncommon, 
and very dear. 

’ The editor of these, the late Mr 
Thomas Ashe (author of o {locrn far too 
little rc.ad — The Sorrovs of Jlypsipylc), 


took much pains with them ; and it ho 
could have kept back a few flings, 
would have deserved unqualified 
thanks. “Never mind God’s will" 
may bo a noble counsel, or an unlucky 
advice to run worse than your head 
against worse than a stone wall. But 
it is certainly out of place in very brief 
and rare notes on a classical author. 
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wfio ncttiftlly heard the Ltd-arts which these notes represent, 
that il we possessed reports in erfenw bj the most accumle 
snd intelligent of reporters, things would be not so very mneh 
better, because of Coleridge's incurable habit of apology, r 
digression, anticipation, and repetition That ho found a 
written lecture an intolerable trammel, and even notes irksome, 
if ho stuck dose to them, we can readily believe. Sfany, if 
not most, lecturers would agree with bim. But it is given to 
few people, and certainly was not given to him, to speak tx- 
Impffre on such subjects in a fashion which will bear printing. 
And his lectures have, as we have said, only veiy rarely had 
even the chance of standing thU. 

Ncvcrtheles-s, we are perhaps not in reality so very much 
worse oiH Extreme method in criticum is something of a 
superstition, sod, as we have seen, the greatest 
tAnode critical book of the world, that of Longinus, has, 
**®"“'*^ ns we possess it, very little of this, and does not 
appear ever to have had very much. The critic does his best 
^^ork, not in elaborating theories which will constantly break 
down or lead him wrong when they come into contact with 
the myrind'Sided elusivcness of Art and Humanity, but in 
examining individual works or groups of work, and in letting 
Iiis critical steel strike the hre of mediate axioms and aperpus 
from the dint of these. It does the recipient rather good than 
liarm to have to take the trouble of selecting, co-ordinattug, 
and adjusting such things for himself; at any rote, he escapes 
entirely the danger of that deadly bondage to a cut-and>dried 
scheme which was the curse of the Neo*classic system. And 
there is no critic who provides these examinations and aperfits 
and axiemada media more lavishly than Coleridge.* 


I The qaettioa<-Hi putzle like ether 
Quenti^nfi £tunance^-*}jcat the txtet 
ounalert end date* ct Colerid^’e 
Shekeipeftrian counee i* Dot lor se. 
it li tnougb to t*T eur ezUat 
oulemle (roiuiitisg, in regerd to eome 
lecturre, of Dotn eod RpoTte froo 
MTcnl dlfferrst eoutrte) elJell/, if set 
wholly, coceerD twoeouriea delivered In 
Loudos (1S11.13 end ISIS), end ooe et 


BrutohlSlMI. OftheRo^IuUtU- 
tion Lecture* of ISOS*?, on which he 
rcbed (throwing them evra farther 
tack) to prove hie pn'ontj to Schlegel, 
Botbing at all, unluckily, u preeerved. 
lodeed kfr I^kee Cacnphell intiated, 
and teema to have almoet proved, that 
DOM at all acre delivered till Jao. 1S03. 
And of tbe»e vre have ciiil;r Crahb 
Itobuuoa’e brief refereseea. 
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I remember still, ■with amusement after many years, the 
words of, I suppose, a youthful reviewer who, admitting that 
and ■prt- an author whom he was re\newing had applied the 
ciousness. method of Coleridge ns to Shakespeare, &a, with 
some skill and even some originality, hinted that this method 
was quite vieiix jcii, and that modem criticism was taking 
and to take an entirely different line. And I have been 
grateful to that reviewer ever since for giving me a mental 
smile whenever I think of him. That his new critical Evangel 
— it was the “scientific” gospel of the late M. Hennequin, 
if " amid the memories long outworn Of many-volumed eve and 
morn” I do not mistake — has itself gone to the dustbin 
meanwhile does not matter, and is not the cause of the smile. 
The risibility is in the notion that any great criticism can 
ever be obsolete. "We may, we must, we ought sometimes 
to differ with Aristotle and Longinus, with Quintilian, and 
Scaliger, with Patrizzi and Castelvetro, with Dryden and John- 
son, with Sainte-Beuve and Arnold. But what is good in them 
— and even what, though not so intrinsically good, is injured 
only by s3''Stem and point of Anew, by time and chance and 
fatality — ^remains a possession for ever. “ The eternal substance 
of their greatness” is of the same kind (although it he less 
generally recognised or relished) as the greatness of creation. 
La Mart n’y mord. 

Of such matter Coleridge provides us with abundance every- 
where, and perhaps most on Shakespeare. He acknowdedges 
his debts to Lessing, and was perhaps unduly anxious to 
deny anj’ to the Schlegels ; but he has made everything 
that he may have borrowed his own, and he has wealth un- 
told that is not borrowed at all. He can go wrong like 
other people. His favourite and constantly repeated denunci- 
ation of Johnson’s couplet — 

“Ltt Observation with extensive -view 
Survey mankind from China to Pern” 

as “bombast and tautology,” as equivalent to "let observation 
with extensive obsetwation survey mankind extensively,” is 
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not only nnjitst but actually nmatelllgent,' and probaWy due 
ouly to the horror of eight€onih»CDntnry penonification, in- 
tensified in Coleridge by the fact that in his onn early poems 
ho had freely indulged therein. 

But on the r'ery opposite page *— in the very corresponding 
lines which shut up on this carping when the book is closed— 
Svmtuut- we read, “To the yonng I would remark that it is 
unwise to judge of anything by its defects; 
thm: the first attempt onght to be to discover its excel- 

lences." I could find nothing better for the motto 
of this book ; 1 cannot imagine anything better r^s a corrective 
of the faults of Keo-classic critics— as a "Take away that 
bauble I " the atop- watch. Again, observe the admirable separa- 
tion o! poet and dramatist in Lecture vil of tlie ISH course;* 
the remarks (suggested perhaps by Lessing, but in no respect 
an echo of him) on poetry and painting in the Jfinth;* and 
the altogether miraculous “character” of Ariel which follows.* 
The defences of SiiakespeareV puns an always consummate •— 
in fact, “Love me. love roy pun” ehould be one of the chief 
articles of a Shakespearian Broverb-book, In the notes re- 
ferring (or supposed to refer) to the course of 1816, variations 
of tho JSiograijh\a. (published the year before) were sure to 
occur and do ; one of the most noteworthy being the expansion 
and applicotion of the idea of "euspension of disbelief.”^ Note, 
too, the acuteness in the censure* (with half- apologies) of 
tho absurd stage'directions which characterised German, and 
have since characterised Scandinavtaii, druiuo. 


’ Thli {«rliap( thotild, loC can TCrf 
■hwlljr.iedemoailrtted;— Ob*erT»l«oB 
n&V be either bro*4 esJ *«r«epio& or 
laiattta end coocrotrsted t 3di>B*m 
(;xKifie« U>e former kind is the len 
belt of the fint Uee. Obeemttoa nuy 
be directed ta men, to thing*, Are.; 
U u to Kitskiod thet he wuhee le 
directed, end he eejY eo in the fint 
hilf of the eeoood. Further, m this 
ti too •botnet, he gire* the poetic 
»nd Ima^neliTe touch bv fiOiCg ia 
the wute atlej. «ith “Cbinx** eiA 


"PenJ," •ith the porceUia *nd the 
ptgtuU, the lUtou «L&d the fold »moci> 
•ted *Hth toukiad in these couatrie*. 
And in the nime of Logic, fcnd lUietoritt 
•ad Poelfv into the berg^, *’Wby 
ehould he aotl*’ 

* P. 78, ed. tit. Coethe, of ccurw, 
vu of the ••me ophuos. 

» p. 89 * P- 183. 

•P. JSi ij 

♦£y.. ^ 152<I. * P. 20*. 

• P. 213. 
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it opens (and of which the anthor, who had lost them, enter- 
tained that perhaps rather exaggerated idea which we usually 
entertain of lost loves, books, fishes, &c.) possess in abundance 
Coleridge’s uniquely stimulating quality, but, perhaps in not 
much less abundance, his extreme desultoriness and want of 
definition, save of the most indefinite character. The essay on 
the Promethtus which follows excites (though hardly in the 
wary mind, Estesianly “ alphabeted,” as he would himself say) 
great expectations. But it is scarcely too nauch to say that 
on this — the most purely poetical of all extant Greek dramas, 
a miracle of sublimity and humanity mingled, and the twin 
pillar, with the Agamemnon, of its author’s claim to be one of 
the greatest poets of the world — Coleridge has not a word to 
say that even touches the poetry. He is phUosophico-mytho- 
logical from the egg to the apple; and one is bound to add 
that he here shows one of his gravest drawbacks ns a critic. 
TJie new fragments, however, of the 1818 lectures are full of 
good matter, on Cervantes especially, perhaps a little less 
specially on Dante, on Eobinson Crusoe very particularly 
indeed, on Eabelais and Sterne and Donne: while these are 
taken up and multiplied in interest by the “ Marginalia,” with 
wliich the literary part of the book concludes, and which con- 
tain, on Daniel and Chapman and Selden, Browne and Fuller, 
Fielding and Junius, some of the best known and nearly of 
the best of their author’s critical work. Here also, and here 
only, do we find much on Milton, Coleridge’s rather numerous 
lectures on him liaving left surprisingly little trace. He is, 
though a fervent admirer, not quite at his happiest. 

But the most interesting piece that the book contains is the 
Lecture on Style, with its satellite note (a small but sparkling 
ThtLtciurt star) on the “ ‘Wonderfulness of Prose.” ^ The 
OnStjle. author’s definition of his most elusive subject is 
indeed not only not satisfying, but (unless you remember his 
own dictum about being "right incompletely”) demonstrably 
and almost astoundingly wnsatisfactory. "Style is of course 
nothing but the art of conveying tlie meaning appropriately 
aud with perspicuity.” One feels inclined in one’s haste to 
1 Hiscellamea, pp. 175-187 ed. cU, 
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say, "njat is jnit what it i* noi"; one must cool flown a 
little before one can modify this to "Style begins exactly 
where” the art, &c., "Icares o/T,” and one can perhaps nc^fr 
come nearer to an accommodation than "Tlic necessary prclitn- 
inan- to Style, and one essential ingredient of it," is " the art " 
and so forth.^ It was no doobt this side of the matter that 
Coleridge was loolcing at, and at this he stopped, os far ns his 
gencml way of looking at the thing went. Kut the mam m* 
terest of the piece docs not lie hera He bases Ins definition 
on, and tries to adjust it to, a sun'ey of English style, which 
is probably one of the first of the kind ever attempted, after 
the notion of the Qoeen Anne men being the crown and /lower 
of English had been given op. And though his history, as 
was natural, is sometimes shaky, and his conclusions are often 
to be disputed and even overthrown, the whole is of the 
highest inioe, not merely a-s a pcint de repire historically, but 
ns an introduction to tho coiisideratioo cl Style itself. 

But the of Colerid ge which, next to the Bio^j^rhxa, 


— » • .rrrrr. .. . pg^^gpj 

n* • • r Erm-st 

i'ov self, 8a\8 


th.it the Biegraphta is now little read. I hope he w wrong: 
but if he is right it would explain many things. 

This volume— n collection of eiiracts from Coleridge’s pocket- 
books— appeared * more than sixty years after the poet's death, 
and the notice taken of it was comparatively small. That it 
contains passages of ornate prose superior to anything m the 
previously published writings is interesting, but for our pur- 
pose almost irrelevant; it M not so that it giiea the /uilc‘t 
and clearest aide-iights on Coleridge's criticism that we have. 
Tiie earliest years (and pages) ere not very fertile, though I 
fliibjoin some references* which will assist the reader in look- 
ing them up. But from p. IIS for aomo fifty pages onward 
(it is significant that the time of wnuiig. IS05*ij. corresponds 

> It U alj. r«t um/uI. to rtarmtn- »««« te *trl« «t lU reij (s' 
CoIeniJge’* Uotj hr *l»ti'cg frofoti- AiIJviWi la C2 oa EueIjJ*nd Wit). 

IlhUiIeflaiUonwer* * Ioo<loa, ISJ5, 

iru.*, aa t ot •Tfa(a+4)’i»«’+2a4+t* * IV* ^ 
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with Coleridge’s absence in. Malta, &c., from ■which 'we have 
little or no published work) the entries are " diamondiferous.” 
On French poetry (mistaken but so informingly ! ) ; ^ on 
Cowper;* on the absurdity of calling etymology (how much 
more philology!) a “ science on the attitude to poetry and 
to books;* on Leibnitz's “profound sentence" that “men's 
intellectual errors consist chiefly in denying"-,^ on the “in- 
stinctive passion in the mind for one word to express one 
act of feeling" (Flaubert fifty years before date ); on pseudo- 
originality, — Coleridge is at his very acme. The yeast of criti- 
cism — the reagent which, itself created by the contact of the 
critical with the creative, re-creates itself in all fit media — has 
never been more remarkably represented than here. 

And great as are these passages, there are many others 
(though not so many in close context) to match them. See 
the entry (which I venture to think has been wrongly side- 
headed as “A plea for poetic license”) at the foot of p. 165 
as to the desire of carrying things to a greater height of 
pleasure and admiration than they are susceptible of — the 
old “wish to write better than you can,” the “loss of sight 
between this and the other style.” ® See the astonishing antici- 
pation of the best side of Enskinism in the note on archi- 
tecture and climate;’ and that on poetry and prose and on the 
“ esenoplastic ” power;® and that on somebody (Byron?) who 
was “ splendid " everywhere, but nowhere poetical ; ® and that 
on scholastic terms ; and that on the slow comprehension of 
certain (in this case Dantean) poetry.’’ They are all apices 
cvUicismi — tiot easy reading, not for the running man, but 
for him who reads them fitly, certain to bear fruit if he reads 
them early, to coincide with his own painful and struggling 
attainments if he reads them late. 


» P. 118 ij. « P. 121. 

> r. 123. Pp. 127-130. 

‘ P. 147. Cf. sup., p. 223. 

' Coleridge quotes neither Quin- 
tilian nor D.inte, and was probably 
not thinting of cither. But tre think 
of them. 

' P. 194. 

* I.e., “ The faculty which makes 


many into one" — the creative imngin- 
ntion. Tills form is much better than 
“ escmplastic,” which Coleridge adopts 
in the Biopraphia, for there one 
stumbles over the second syllable, and 
supposes it to bo the preposition if. 

» P. 258. w Pp. 274, 275. 

“ P. 293. 
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Norrnust Use ZtUers^ he omUtctlln nny gufllcifnt.snrvoY of 
Coleml^fi cnijcjsm.. That at one early period * he Rpparcsitly 
TR'Leiteti. BobHme than Milton is not 

in the least to his discredit He was twenty-two; 
hn wn*. I think, demonstrably in lovo « ith three ladies * at once, 
and extremely uncertain trhich o( two of them he should 
inairy — a state o! mind neither impossible nor unnatural, but 
likely to lead to considerable practical difficultjcs, and to upset 
tho jud^ent very decidedly. His minor critical re marks at 
this veiy time on Sout hey'g^p o ems ara Aicellun tj That Bowles 
should bo “dinao" and Burke "aad stuff”* docs not matter — 
we can explain both statements well cnouglu But how many 
men of three- or four-and-iwenty (or for tlmt matter of ihree- 
or four-and-soventy) were there, are there, have there ever 
been, who could ask, “TVhy pass an Jet of TJnxformitif nsainst 
poets?”* one of tbo great critical questions of the world, and 
never, so far as I remember, formulated so pertinently before. 
It is odd that he should have forgotten (if he knew) Sidney, in 
hU singular and pedantic complaiot that to give the name 
Stella to 0 woman is "unsexing" it, and his supposition that 
“Swift is tho authority."* But onother astuotshing critical 
truth is that "Pocliy ought not always to have its hxghest 
relish'’;^ and yet another m the contrast* of himself viith 
Southey, "I think too much to bo a poet; he too httle to be 
a great j>oet," unjust as tbo application is in the fir^t half ; and 
yet again on metre itself a passson,”* a passage 

worth comparing with, and in some points belter than, the 
Jjiographia (with which compre also pp. 3bJ5. 3&7?. Xor these 
alone, but many others later — tbo criticism on IVordsworth'a 


1 rj. E. n. Coundet. i »oU., 
isai. 

» L K fj. rit 

* Mil* Vary Ertsi, tCiii SvUi 
Erickpr, tai] *a uawrulal/ CtrutuD- 
otzard 3nu bniQlea, J/grr in eentn* 
ivtfnJ^»9 h», Wdj; Kissfrwl to Sfc 
S ud (A emry Mo 1, " hojwl 

lint Le targlit ht cuml^ly Ih* **»• 
<lU'nt« t«:iut<r iiail oncorntBoo ftocoei- 
rlut.meaU'' c( Ma 3. S«« * 6r 


two 

• r 157. 

• P JCS. 

• P. ISl, 

» r. 158. 

• P. 210 TW* wi* fo«t •ffrr tij# 
M hoUrw hr*USE p( the £nt prat 
qiutrelia 17SS 

• P. 331 . Thete peuaj^i ere tanit 
{mt«>tUat u (howlog; hn« nriy Co!*> 
iUgo (liiieatcJ troBi Wonlivortli. 
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“Cintra” pamphlet that on the inadequacy of one style 
for all purposes;^ the remarks on stage illusion,® — might be 
cited. 

When the present writer began his larger task an excel- 
lent scholar said, "Row will you ever finish that book? 

Why, Coleridge himself would take a volume 1 ’’ 
aUridsean There is something to he said for the hyperbole. 
podiionand Jq this and that critic, of the many ages which 
quality. ^ historian has to survey, we may find critical 
graces which are not in him ; hub in all, save two, we shall 
find corresponding deficiencies. In all the ancient critics, save 
these two, the limitation of the point of view, the hamper 
.of the scheme, are disastrously felt, nor is either Aristotle or 
Longinus quite free from them. In the greatest of the six- 
teenth-century Italians these limitations recur, and are re- 
peated in most of those of the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
Dante is of the greatest, but he touches the subject very briefly 
and from a special side. Dryden is great, but3ejs_nqt_fully 
informed, and comes too early for his own poi nt of view. 
Fontenelle is very nearly great, but he has the same draw’bacSs, 
and adds to them those of an almost, perhaps a quite, wilful 
'eccentricity and caprieiousness. Lessing is great, hut he has 
fixed his main attention on the least literary parts of literature; 
while Goethe later is great bnt_a great pedant. Hazlitt is 
great; but Coleridge was Hazlitt’s master, and beside the 
master the pupil is insular and parochial in range and reading 
if not in spirit. In Sainte-Beuve himself we want a little more 
theory ; some more enthusiasm ; a higher and more inspiriting 
choice of subjects. And in Mr Arnold the defects of Fontenelle 
reappear without Fontenelle's excuse of chronology. 

So, then, there abide these three, Aristotle, Longinus, and 
Coleridge. Tim defects of the modern, as contrasted with the 
ancient, man of letters are prominent in Coleridge w'hen we 
compare him with these his fellows : and so we cannot quite 
saj that he is the greatest of the three. But his range is neces- 
sarily wider, he takes in, as their date forbade them to t.ake, 
all literature in a way which must for centuries to come give 
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Jiirn the It is astontiliing how often, wlietj you 

have discovered in others of all dates, or (as you may fondly 
hope) found out to? youwelf, some critical tmtli. you %viU to* 
n)enil>cr that after all Coleridge in his wandenugs Im found 
it before, and set it by fcbe ivayside tor tl;e benefifc of tliose 
who come aher. Tor all, I believe, of thefee later days— cer- 
tainly for all whose niother-toagtio is Knglish— Coleri<?ge is 
the critical author to he turned over by day and by night. 
Never take him on trust: it is blasphemy to the Spirit of 
Crilicisin to do that with any critic. Disagree srith him as 
often as you like, and os you can stand to the guns of j’our 
disagreement But begin with him, continue wuh him, come 
back to him after cxcursiotts, with a certainty of suggestion, • 
atimulation, corrcctioo, edification. (Test mi»i mHxer & mot 
iTfire pTo/fMenr de tiiUraiure, and I am not going to pamfy ray 
office. But if anybody discstabliriied us ali (with decent peu- 
sions, of course), and applied the proceeds of our Clialrs to 
furnishing the boxes of every one who goes up to the Unive^ 
sity with a copy of the ^Koyraphitt Zifcrarta, I should decline 
to be the person chosen to be heard against this revolution, 
tfiough I should plead for the addition of t!ic /^rfies and of 
Longinus. 

i\nd if any one is still dissatisfied with partirnlar critical 
utterances, and even with the middle axioms interspersed 
among them, let him remember that (^leridge — not 
iltwmet •Addison, not the Gerronns, not any other— ^ the 
for oUiht real introducer into the criticism of poetry of the 
rc.ilising and disrcabsing Imagination ns a criterion, 
rra!»i«ff Lien a hundred years more after his c.irhe3t day as 

naiuiiia « critic, the doclrioe. though much talked of, is ap- 

parently little understood, liven such o critic as the 
late Hr Traill, while clsetihero* admitting that “on poetic 
fjytjYssien” Coleridge "bos spoken the absolutely last word,” 
almost apologised* for his putting on a level "lending the 
charm of imagination to the real" and "lending the force of 
rc.iliiy to the imagin-ary.” He co nfessed that, "from_ the point 

* (’'EBi^luh JlfO of • IWA, Pii. 49, 47. 

I/sltm," London, 1!34), p. lit 
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of view of the highest conception of the poet’s office therej;an 
be no comparison ” — where indeed I might also “say ditto to Mr 
Burke,” bat in a sense opposite to his. And if, on such a mind 
and such an appreciation as Mr Traill’s, this one-sided inter- 
pretation of "the csenoplastic faculty” had hold, how much 
more on others in fncreasiug measure to the present day ? The 
fallacy is due, first, to the hydra-like vivacity of the false idea 
of mimesis, the notion that it is not re-presentation, re-creation 
adding to Xature, but copying her ; and, secondly, to the 
Baconian conception of poetry as a vinum deemonum, a poison 
with some virtue as a medicine. What power these errors 
have all our history has shown, — all Histories of Criticism 
that ever can be written will show if they are written faith- 
fully. But Coleridge has provided' — once for all, if it be not 
neglected — the safeguard against this in his definitions of the 
two, the co-equal, the co -eternal functions of the exercise 
of the poetic Imagination. 

In the title of the present chapter I have used the word 
“companions” in a double sense — the first and special appli- 
Tht “ Com- cation of it being that in which it is technically ap- 
jximoM. plied to the Companions of the Prophet — to the 
early coadjutors of Mahomet in his struggle with the Koreish. 
Of these the chief are Southey, Iamb, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt, 
with perhaps as an even closer ally — though unknowing and 
unknown — William Blake. Then follow companions in the 
wider sense — associates in the work, who varied from nearly 
complete alliance, as with Scott, to very distant and lukewarm 
participation, as in Campbell, and (in literar}’ position) from 
the captaincy of Scott again and of Shelley to the more than 
respectable full-privateship of the contributors to the Hetro- 
spcciivc Mevkw. As for the "Adversaries,” they can be more 
briefly dealt with, for their work was mostly "wood, hay, 
stubl^”; but Gifford and Jeffrey at least could not be ex- 
clud^^ here, and a few more may deserve notice. So let the 
inquiry proceed in this order. 

It may seem at first sight curious, and will perhaps always 
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remain a little so, that we have no collected eraraplcs, nor 

Sovtfity ^^^7 uncollectwl bat jingly, 6ub5tant!vo pieces, of 
atrictl/ critical, worfc, from Ojo.ntost widely read 
find the most indnstrioas of the whole literary group of 
IJOO'ISSO in England— from a man who, for eleven years 
at least, wrote reviewa almost wherever ho could place tlicia 
without hurting hU conscience, and who for another Cve- 
nrjd'twenty wm a pillar of one of the greatest of critical 
periodicals Ihit _%mthey‘« earlier wviewing is for the most 
part not merely whelmed in the dost^hins of old magnznics, 
but, D» his son and biographer complains, extremely difiicult 
to twee even there j and his later was, by choice or by chance 
(more I think by the former than by the latter), mainly devoted 
to subjects not purely literary. If that great lithlioOicca 
SrUnnnua^ (which so nearly existed, nnd which is a thing 
lacking in Kngli<h to this present day, a hundred years 
later) had come actually into existence, it would hardly have 
been necessary to look beyond that: as it is, one has the 
pleasing but rather laborious and lengthy duty of ftshing out 
nnd piecing together criiical expressions from Th.« Doctor and 
other liooki to some extent, nod from the two parallel col* 
lections of the Life and Correspondence^ and the Ltltera* to 
ft still greater. Tiie process is neceswry for r historian of 
criliciiin, nnd the results, if hardly new to him, are interest- 
ing enough; but they cannot claim any exhibition at all 
correspondent to tlie time taken tn arriving at them, Xor 
will nny such historian, if ho be wise, complain, for Southey 
is fthiaya delightful, except when ho is lu Ins most despor- 
ntcly didactic moods: nnd the Goddess of Dulness only knows 
how even the most egregious of her children, unless from 
pure ignorance, has managed to fix on him the title of 
•* 111111 “ 

Tliat "n, man's criticism is tho man him^ell" is almcwt truer 

» See h/e and Cv^^/K^vlfnre, H. lettfri fo Caroline Bofdet (Loudew, 
SIS 47 e«i''>cul)x, lor CoWrj.lfeV tsag IMl) ar* e»«i fuller , 

rttwnt -SpuaUb CiullfT7’* ia coo- and OnniaRa, the ir<«fiy, ibe l«iryrr, 
neetiQQ. EtpruVa, the ColI<^uui, with thsMl 

* S »oU . Loodon, 1 SJO. erefTtMag, eoainluW. 

* 4 ToU., Loaloo, ISSS. 
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;han the original bestowal of the phrase; and it is nowhere 
truer than with Southey. That astonishing and 
chamber- filmost godlike sanihj which distinguished him, in 
if<icfo/!iii almost all cases save as regards the Anti- Jacobin, 
Cntiehm. Roman Catholic Church, and my Lord 


Byron (who, by the way, lacked it quite as conspicuously in 
regard to Southey), is the constant mark of his critical views. 
Except his over-valuation of Kirke "White,^ which was un- 
doubtedly due to his amiable and lifelong habit of helping 
lame dogs, I cannot, at the moment or on reflection, think 
of any critical estimate of his (for that of himself as a poet 
is clearly out of the question) which is flagrantly and utterly 


wrong ; and I can think of hundreds which are triumphantly 
right. In respect of older literature, in particular,- his catho- 
licity is free from the promiscuousness of Leigh Hunt, and his 
eclecticism from the caprice of Charles Lamb ; while, prejudiced 
as he can be, I do not remember an instance in which prejudice 
blinds or blunts his critical faculty as it does Hazlitt’s. On 
all formal points of English poetry he is very nearly impec- 
cable. He may have learnt his belief in substitution and 
equivalence from Coleridge ; but it is remarkable that his 
defences of it to Wynn® are quite early, quite original, and 
quite sound, while Coleridge’s own account long after, in the 
preface to Ohristabcl, is vague and rather wofully incorrect. 
He Icnew, of course, far more literary history than any one 
of his contemporaries — an incalculable advantage — and he 
could, sometimes at least, formulate general critical maxims 
well worth the registering. 


* Rut tec a very durious glimpse of 
re“ipi‘cencc id /x/ferj, ii. 171 ij. 

■ Tlio projected Jlhadamanthus, a 
periodical ou EomctiuDg like tlie lines 
of Uie ialcr Meirotpcctirc Jlevicie, svaa 
a real loss. 

’ LctUrt, i. C9, and clsesvlicre, also, 
I tliinl; — e.p., Life and Corr., iv. 106. 
M ynn svas evidently a precisian ol 
liyEshUia. For otter noteworthy 
critical tilings in this collection, see 
i. 173 (Suggestion of Hist. Novels) ; ii. 


91) (Crahbe) ; 214 (Engl. Hexameters) ; 
iii. (the various letters about Eng- 
lish Hciametcrs) ; iv. 47, Sayers’ Poems. 
I give but few here, because the LcUert 
bnve an index. I wish tlicso and my 
other references may prompt and help 
some one to examine, at greater length 
than svould be possible or proper lierc, 
the literary opinions of the best-read 
man in England for some fifty years 
—1780.1810. 
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Of |ii«_rpgultir cntiCAl work, liowcvcr, wlitch can bo traced 
in iho Annual and Quarierly Jltriars from the list given by 
his sou at the end of the Lift, sonic notice imist 
be taken, though the very list itself is n tell-tale 
in the largo predorninanco of Travels, Histories, and llie like, 
over pure literature. That he should have made a rule for 
himself after he became Laurcfttc not to review poetry (save 
in what may be called on eleemosynary manner) is merely 
what one ^Yould have expected from his iinvaryini; sense of 
propriety ; but thcro were large ranges of belles lettres to which 
this did not apply. The aritclcs which will best repay tlio 
looking up are, in the Annual, those on Gebtr, Godwin’s C'hauecr, 
Ititson’s Jlonianus, Haylcy, Froissart, Sir Trislram, Ellis’s 
Specimens, Todd’s Spenser, and Ossian ; in the Quarterly, those 
on Chalmers’s Sajers, Ifaylcy again. Caraoens, and lope 
<3c Vega, with some earlier ones on ilontgomcry (James, not 
llobcrt).* 

Tht Doelar also must have its special animadversion, for lids 
strangely neglected and most delightful book is full of critical 
Thfl P«tor eliowers of roottocs— star-sliowcrs fnmi 

(he central glowing mass of Southey’s enormous and 
neter “dead" reading — amount almost in themselves to a 
critical education for any rnind which is fortunate enough to 
bo exposed to them when young, while tho saturation of the 
whole book with literature coo hardly fail to produce the 
same eni’Ct. U is lameutablo, astonishing, and (the word is 
not too strong) rathcrdisgraceful that, except tlie "Three Bears’’ 
story, the appendix on tho Cats, and perhaps tho beautiful 
early passages on the Hector’s birthplace and family, tho 
book ehoiild be practically unknown. But it by no means 
owes its whole critical value to these Ijorrowed and rc«et 
' It (■ nnlue^r r«rerraM to Oue«t'« Mtonlilimi; 

ckffi« too Ute io tlie CTroiog l,ere«*n oa SL4ie«;«krUo and SIil 
o! liii {'if /lid to eJUTjr otrt hi» tonfc I ia^ eo co#— not 

«iprtt*nl purpiWO ef r*Twwiog lb «»«» Qrkj— who wcb» to h»»e b»d. 
He erl lenlly reeojnUeO iU cxtrkoniiB' l*for* tic wtole r»cge of Etig!i»h tc r»e 
vj Tklue M • Tietaurui • ke*l iU mot- wm knows, juiter Botjon* vo the whole 
C.»ry of Ihewher r»rt M"wnrtl>!f#»“ of Enctbh pfwody. Kreti hit wcBiler* 
It of coune Dot dtUUrate or Coe), lo^ t/tcr heiktoeiere kr« sot fkUi 
tlvmgh it i< * eery oitunl cipreMio 
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jewels. The passages of original criticism — direct or slightly 
“applied” — which it contains are numerous and important. 
The early accounts of the elder Daniel’s library^ and of 
Textor’s dialogues" are valuable; the passage on “Taste and 
Pantagruelism ” ® much more so. On Sermons,^ on Drayton,® 
on the Principles of Criticism,® on the famous verse-tournament 
of the Poitiers Flea,’^ on the Eeasons for Anonymity,® on Mason ® 
(for whom Southey manages to say a good word), on Bowdleris- 
ing and I^Iodernising, and (by an easy transition) Spenser^® — the 
reader will find nuggets, and sometimes whole pockets, of 
critical gold, the last-mentioned being one of the richest of 
all. It is to Southey’s immortal honour (an honour not sufhei- 
cnlly paid liim by some Blakites) that he recognised and quoted 
at length^' the mngnificent "Mad Song,” which is perhaps 
Blake’s most sustained and unbroken piece of pure poetry, 
llis cii.scuRsion on Styles^® is of great value; wliile the long 
account’® of the plays of Langeveldt (Macropedius), and of 
our kindred English Morality Everyman, shows how admir- 
ably his more than once projected Literary Histories would 
liavc been executed. 

Still, I am bound to say that he conveys to my mind the 
impression of not quite having his soul bound up in the 
Mioqcihcr exercise of his critical function. He was a little too 
comeirAnt _ fond of extending his love of books to those which, 
imimr sibi. jjnmb would say, are no books — of giving the 
children's bread unto dogs. Occasionally, moreover, that want 
of the highest enthusiasm and sympathy, the highest in- 
.spiration, which — after the rather ungracious and ungrateful 
suggestion of Coleridge — it has been usual to urge against him, 
and which cannot be wholly disproved, does appear. Some 
would say that this was due to his enormous reading, and to 

* The Doctor (1 vol., London, 1848). 

p. 18. 

= P. Si. > V. 42. 

* P. Gr». » P. 60. 

* P. PP. ■ P. 104. 

^ P. 240, It is cin'iouB, by tlio wny, 

timt Southey hownils the nhscnco in 
Knf;li“h of nny synonym for tho Sptm- 


ish dMenpoilo. That shows that 
" disillusionment," one of those slriotly 
nnnlogoua end justifi.ahlo neologisms 
which ho rightly defend.s, had not then 
come into use. 

* P. Sir.. 10 p. 37n 

“ P. 470. IS p. 53G. 

“ P. 610 . 
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the j)enal servitade for life to what wm ino*tlf hacV-worV, 
which frtfe aorl his own matchless sense of duty itQpo«ed apoa 
him. I do not think so; bnt of coarse if it he said that no 
one with the more translooaij fancies, the noMcr {tusts, conld 
h.ive so enslaved himself, an aolhofitT’* who fakes to lu'ch a 
pTotJnd must be allowed his splendid say. Anyhow, and on 
the svhole, we most rctam to the position that Southey does 
not hold a very high jxaUicm among Enghsh cntic5, and that 
it is easier to gis'c plausible reasons for the fact than entirely 
to understand it.* 

In criticising the criticism of Charles Lamb* one has to walk 
wanly; for is he not one of the most justly beloved of 
yte*nl writers, and are not lovers apt to lore 

v/ more well than wi*elr 7 I shall only say that 

if any be an "Agnist," I more. Ever since I can remember 
reading anything (llie circumstance would not have seemed 
trivial to himself). I hate read and revelled in, and for nearly 
fifty years I have po«8cs«ed m fee, a copy of the onginal 
£lia of 1S72. in the black' morocco coat nlnch it pat oa, at 
least seven years before Lamb's death, in lb27. I have also 
read its contents, and all other atuinable in every 

edition in which I have come across them, with introdactions 
by "Tliaunson and JaaD«on,'' in and on all sorts of shapes and 
types and pipers and bindings. I have never wearied of read* 


’ Sath »a kalbnriVr, t9r 
«s one at (he terteiren at ebU puer 
book, who deriJeU tliet "no out at 
entlr*] would fare •tleapted 

to write IL 

s Some naden ta .«7 irke « few oot 
»f Ltindrwti ef fnwihie rrferenow to 
and Carr., wLicb fae no tod«> i 
i. St (Ari^to ud SprawY}, 122 
(C‘«*tn>ctinn); SI6-919 (Cfapelela. be- 
fore wed efier rridisg) : iL 197 (Cjeek 
40<{ faUa Uile (a ]?<3*tT7) ; 211 , 212 
(ITodmi r-&IU<{i}t UL 9 (Anrfai<«a 
•Oil ^VC,'^<a3•} I wo ((fa rputlre (a 
ilt'nnon) , Wt *7 (Ilh/mr, Ae.l; 295 
(the r^rx-ie fetch ta A’/fane}; SIS, 
set (Xirtet! to It 277 fhtuk 

terM); i)i (S;«oMr}i W. Ml. 939 


(rery lateTeenr? oa • p-c7-i«W 
rtlurtt cf *■ rTm«,»o»e» “ *»-l “n>»»e- 
pbjttcel ' ttjle la 710CI17}, t. 215 (e 
orreKemed «tl j tea ef eotsimuusj 
SVertoo). V. 97 (tu 0*9 caetli,^ ef 
wnuag); *L 93 (To rtralre.-reMdee 
for Bot renewisg pwtrrJ- 
• The edewone of l-aal la f«rt* tra 
00* t^aot^lr 'WT cumeTOO*, tod 
there an rrro eererk] at tfa whole, 
•oat of wh>:h fare faea fagva non 
the text wu wniUtL ft u therefore 
eajerSuenn t« gt«e 
M the ladietioal tnklm are a!on>t 
afe-api ibort. Cat I geaeralle ew tfa 
bW n. II. £fa{berd'« I Tct e>{. at 
(be ireefi (faetd.-ia, IS 73), aad Cuea 
JViajrrr'i of tfa Zetsm (fawdee, iSSS^ 
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displays itself as well as its two parents — Lambs unconquer- 
able originality of thought and feeling, and his unsurpassable 
quaintness and piquancy of phrase. The critic is, as is in- 
evitable from his youth, and from the as yet very imperfect 
reading which he frankly confesses, a little uncertain and in- 
adequate. His comparative estimates of Coleridge and Southey, 
Southey and Jlilton, Southey and Cowper, and of all or most 
of these poets and others in themselves, exhibit an obviously 
unregulated compass — a tendency to correct impression rather 
overmuch, because the first striking off of it has been hasty. 
But this soon disappears : and though the eccentricity above 
noted rather increases than lessens with years, the critic’s real 
virtues — those just indicated — appear ever and ever more dis- 
tinctly and more delightfully. 

In a certain sense they never appear to greater advantage 
than in the brief notes included in the Specimens of Dramatic 
Tilt Potts (1808). Everything necessary to excite Lamb’s- 
Specimens, critical excellence united here, — actual merit, private 
interest (for, though the study of the minor as well as of 
the major Elizabethans had been progressing steadily, and 
" Dodsley ” had gone through several editions, yet the authors 
were caviare to the general still) ; presence of the highest ex- 
cellence •, and, as we see from the Letters, years of familiarity 
and fondness on the part of the critic. 

The Notes themselves pretend to no method, and fulfil their 
pretence very strictly. Lamb is distinctly inferior to both 
his great friends and rivals in grasp. His appreciation is tan- 
gential— though in a different sense from that in which Hazlitt 
applies the word to Coleridge. Lamb is not so much, desul- 
tory or divngatory ns apt to touch his subject only at one 
(sometimes one very small) point. The impact resuItsTn'a 
spark of the most ardent heat and glowing light, but neither 
heat nor light spreads much. Sometimes, as is inevitable in 
this style of criticism, lie can be only disappointing; one is 
inclined to be pettish with him for seeing nothing to notice in 
the vast and shadowy sweep of Tamburlaine save an interesting 
evidence that Pistol was not merely jesting. Hor is perhaps 
Barnbas "a mere monster brought in with a large painted 
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note to plwso the rabWc.** Bat )ou must get out of this 
njood if you nns to enjoy Inmh. Jloir he makes it all up, and 
more than up, on /rtwfw, and (when be comes to Dekfcer) 
on Old yorinnatusi "BewnreJ beware)'* is the cry )iere also, 
lest we filoai too much of his honeyjlew. Fortunately U has 
been «o o'idely used, even for the vulgar purpose of sweeten* 
ing schQOheditions, that it has become generally occcssshlc. 
TJie famous passage on tho Wtcfiea, which Harlitt loved to 
quote, is jwrhaps as clmracteristlc as any: the AVebster and 
Cliapmnn notjccs arc perhaps critically tJtc best. 

Xext in order of lime come the articles contributed to the 
Jlrjltttor, especially the magnificent paper on “The Tragedies 
of Shakespeare’* ond their actaUeness. I may be pre- 
jutllced in fax-our of this, by caring myself infinitely to read 
the drama, and not caring at all to sec it acted ; but tins 
objection could not bo made to J>mb, wjio xvas notoriously a 
playgoer, and an eager though unfortunate aspirant to the 
iionours of the boards. The piece, of course, shovts some traces 
of the ca;>n'«m.— 'especially in tho confession of being utterly 
unable to appreciate “To bo or not to be," because of its 
being ''spouted." Shakespeare himself might hasc taucht 
Lamb bolter, m a certain passage about ago and custom. To 
}e.irn, to hear. nay. direst curee of all ' to riacA “To be or not 
to bo'* leax'cs it perfect Cleopatra. But lamb must bo Lamb 
and keep his Lambish mind: and he keeps it hero to gre.it 
purpose. The Zror pass-ige, the best known and the most 
generally admitted as fomWe, is not more so than those on 
the Temptsi and on ^laehrth. Tlicy all como to that position 
of the true critic (os I belie»o it to be), which has been 
iriditilcd elsewhere, that drama may lie literature but is not 
lound to be— that they are diflerent things, and that the jwints 
which drama need not have, and perhnfis to which jt cniinot 
do full justice, are in literature of the greatest miporlancc. 

It is natural, though they were written so long iftcrwanls, 
to take ilie “Notes on the Garrick I’lays" with these other 
ThtCarrxck fnreruniicrs and anggcslera, nor do I think that so 
Pity .Vccr*. mucii of the “ first sprightly running " is lost as lir.s 
aometimes been thought. How Lamb-hke and how pleasant la 
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t'}i6 pliTtisB on Diiy's (jufiinfc PciTlxo/mavt Sees tlio very jiir 
seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies.” (Most 
obvious, of course : only that nobody had met it before !) And 
the imploration to Kovello to set the song from Peele’s Arraign- 
ment ; and the fine and forcible plea for the minor Elizabethans 
in the note to The Two Angry Women of Abingdon (a play, 
by the way, every fresh reading of which makes oyie more 
thoroughly agree with Lamb). The fewness and slightness of 
these notes should not be allowed to obscure their quality. 

It was seldom that the bee-like nature of Lamb’s own 
genius could settle long on a single flower; and his regular 
itUcella- " Studies ” are few, and not always of his very best. 
mous Essai/s. actual state of the paper on The Excursion, after 
its mangling by Gifford, illustrates the wisdom of that editorial 
counsel, “Always keep a copy,” which the contributor (alas! 
we are all guilty) doth so unwisely neglect ; and the two best 
that we have among the miscellaneous essays are those on 
Wither and on Defoe’s secondary novels. It is difficult to 
say which is the better: but the singular unlikeness of the 
two subjects (except that both Wither and Defoe are eminently 
homely) shows what I presume Canon Ainger meant by the 
“versatility” of the critic’s genius. Both are admirable, but 
most characteristically “ promiscuous.” The Defoe piece 
avowedly gives stray notes; but the "Wither,” though it has 
a beginning, has very little middle, and no end at all. 

As for Elia itself, it is fortunately too well known to need 
any analy.sis or much detailed survey. In the first and more 
famous collection the literary element is rather a 
saturation than a separable contingent. Except the 
"Artificial Comedy” paper, there is none with a definitely 
literary title or ostensible subject: while this itself starts in 
the closest connection with the preceding paper on Actors, 
and is dramatic rather than literary. But the “saturation” 
is unmistakable. As one turns the beloved and hundred- 
times -read pages, the constant undercurrent of allusion to 
books and reading strikes one none the less— perhaps indeed 
the more— for familiarity, whether it is at some depth, as in 
places, or whether it bubbles up to and over the surface, as in 
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"Oxford in th« Vacation, * end the book^borrowjng close cf 
"Tlie Two Races of Slen,** and that other clow of tliat "Xetr 
Vear’a Kve" which eo DDncceswil/ flattered Soothe/’a oriJ o- 
doxy, and not a little of "All Fool's IJay"; and in qcotations 
ererj’where. But in the Xast Lamb exhibits the master* 
passion mnch more openly. TLo •* Detached Thooghts on IVwfcs 
and Reading" of conrse lays all concealment aside,— it is a 
TCgnlar afiehe, as are alsa "Tlie Genteel Style in Writing” 
and (most of all) "On Some Sonnets of Sir Philip Swlney— 
the valiant and triamphsnt esUj against H&shtt — with not a 
little of "Old China" itsclt Everywhere there is evident the 
abiding, nnfailing love of "the book." 

And if we recur to iho Lttten we ahall find the most 
abnndant proof of this quality. How admirable arc those 
Thihirr criticisms’ of tlie second edition of Lyrieal Btlladi 
Uiun. flfhich, because they are not "neat* praise* roused 
the poetic irritability, not merely of Wordsworth, whose 
views respecting the reception of his own verse were always 
Athanaiisn, bat of Coleridge, who had, at any rate, intcr>*als 
of self-perception I IIow sound the judgment of Mrs Barbould 
and of Chapman (a pleasing pair) to Coleridge himself on Oct, 
23, 18021* IIow sure tiie touch of the finger on that abrordity 
in Godwin’s Chauea- which has been so frequently copied aince, 
"the fondness for filling out the picture by supposing what 
Chancer did and bow he fclt"5* “nie choicest of his observa- 
tions are naturally those to Coleridge, almost pomm.* but tlie 
vein is so irrepressible that he indulges it even in writing to 
Wordsworth, ihougli he knew perfectly well that the most 
favourable reception could only be a mild wonder that people 
could think or talk of any Kteniiurc, and especially any poetry, 
other than "W. W,'s" own. Even his eipericaces in 1800 
could not prevent him from handling* the Poems of 1815 witJi 
tho Mnie "irreverent ftarThfaut” which he uses iairaedhteU' 
after* also to Southey on Hffdrriei- as compare?! with AcAona 

> liitfTt, ASnjrw, U 1C2 *?, with • Ilia.. 1. 15>, IM. 
th* 0n*t fttcuilcs •JJiUnokl Utlrr ia * T. 207. 

til* Artvn*)!*, f>. S2S 00 lb* *T*lb • P. 2sS »?. 
of lVof\li*iTih wJ * P. 2V0. 

Z 
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and Madoc. His famous appreciation of Blake ^ (of whom 'ris 
pity that he knew no more) is one of the capital examples of 
pre-established harmony between subject and critia That he 
could not, on the other hand, like Shelley , is not nnsnsceptible 
of explanations by no means wholly identical, though partly, 
with those which account for Hazlitt’s error. Iamb did not 
like the word " unearthly ” (he somewhere objects to its use) and 
he did not like the thing unearthliness. The regions where, as 
Mr Arnold has it, " thin, thin, the pleasant human noises sound,” 
were not his haunt Now Blake always has a homely domestic 
everyday side close to his wildest prophetisings,” and Shelley 
has not On the other hand, how completely does he grasp 
even Cer%'antes in the few obiter dicta to Southey on Aug. 19, 
1825,^ and how instantly he seizes the " charm one cannot, 
explain ’’ in Bose Aylmer.* And his very last letter concerns a 
book, and a book on poetry, Phillips’s Thcatrum Foctarurru 

His love was, as we said, “of the book,” perhaps, rather 
than, as in Hazlitt’s case, “of literature,” The Advocatus 
Uniqueness ™ay once more suggest that to Lamb the 

of Lamb’s book was a very little too much on a level with 
eriiieal slyie tea-pot and the engraving— that he had a shade 
in excess of the collector’s feeling about him. But the Court 
will not call upon the learned gentleman to say anything more 
on that head. It is time to acknowledge, without reservations 
or provisos, the unique quality of “ Elia’s ” critical appreciation. 
Very much of this quality — if a quality be separable into parts 
— arises from his extraordinary* command of phrase, — the phrase 
elaborate without afiectation, borrowed yet absolutelv individual 
and idiosyncratic, mannered to the ntli, but never manner- 
ised, in which, though he might not have attained to it 
without his great seventeenth - century masters, he stands 
original and alone. In no critic perhaps — not even in Mr 
Pater— —does style count for so much as in Lamb; in none 
certainly is it more distinctive, and, while never monotonous, 
more homogeneous, uniform, instantly recognisable and self- 

' Ibia., U. 105, 

Even as the eiqiiisite figure of 
?Irs Bialce, fitting on the bedside, faces 


the sketches of gnashing fiends. 

= P, ISS, ♦ P. 275. 
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l:«?nTaTt,i KjnalitiT* power — altrwrt cf the Ieaf.ii*'xrt 
ecd rschlite crcaicrw— with whish be orald jmiiite etjlea, ii cf 
ccsrse ia<^ obriocs in the tovfde /<^rce of the Esrtoa ooacter- 
fcits. Bat ia hti best tad cost chaiactemtic work it is not 
this whioh we ece, bat Kmethicg Bceh Eol!er, thcajh tloselj 
allied to it. It is cot Browne, or FoUer, or Bcrtoa, or GUarill, 
bat eocethiag like them, yet different. And thoa-h it has 
rncre cvir^ pre.seatali?a in eome cf his miscenaneocs writing 
than in his critidsta, ye: it is never absent in the tnos: striking 
pieces of this, and pves then nneb of their hold on os. 

Still, those who, however onnecca.»ariJy (for co one sorely 
is going to deny it «ve io a mood of paradox or of aoco- 
mania), insist that style most be the body of 
tUvjU. tlioaght — nay, that body itself most think 
(in Donne's phrase), and net merely live, will End no difli* 
calty in claiming Lamb as thein. Xotbbg cf the kind is 
more eorioss tfiaa Uie fact that, atrosgly marked as are his 
pocnh'an'tscs and mceh as he may himself hare iattated. he 
is not imitable; cobody has ever, except in the minstest 
shreds— rather aetcaljy tom off from hU motley than repro* 
daciog it— written in Lamb's style eave L.'imh, And accord- 
ingly BO one (though not a few have tried) ba» ever criticised 
like Lamb. It is very easy to be capnejoas, fanU'tic. fas- 
tidions— as easy as to wear yeWow stockings and go cross- 
gartered, aod as effective. To Ijxnib's critical attitude there 
go in the first place that love for the book which has been ✓ 
spoken of; then tlmt faculty of eoand. alnia*t eommoa-sensc, 

* taste" which is shown ia the early letters to Colendge and 
Son'JicT; then the reading of years and decades; and. las Jr, 
the j< ae rat* qvci that "fontloos* the other thing?, as the 
old Oxford story has it— a rrorr to be constantly Wme ia 
mind by the critic and the hutonan of cniicism.^ Even the 

• te.*f b« »b® i-> r<Jt Artbor (ri !)» Mh«T 

tliu, vyd tU<M «S>« kaov tt l;.a to th;* rii^nt I ’’Mir, 

«««<{ bot md it. A cn.’tr^ Kr," fc«, "yvu »(« 1 tli* 
<rr)k. (I tUak pf vm fv- «fT«. koS ike butlpr, ft&i] tke dim*. 

titu’Jtflj fisioae for iJui ca-nt rx- tea Jti.’w, «:<! lh« cthrr tfciop; 

duh tf-« ywie^tK, but wPBJd *ir« 

Atrer IcU kU rt<rij«. At ivt e-ss* 
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other ingredients are not too common, especially in conjunc- 
tion : the jc ne sais qxioi itself is here, and nowhere else. 

Leigh Hunt^ claims less space from ns than either of his 
friends, Hazlitt and Lamb. This is not because he is an 
Leigh Hunt; inconsiderable critic, for he is by no means this. 
his some- ],gg ^jesn ssW, he has the immense and sur- 

/criorpost- prising credit of having first discovered the great- 
''oji. ness of the tragic part of Middleton’s Changeling, as 
an individual exploit, and in more general ways he has that, 
which Macaulay duly recognised in a well-known passage,- 
of being perhaps more catholic in his tastes as regards Eng- 
lish Literature than any critic up to his time. He has left 
a very large range of critical performance, which is very rarely 
without taste, acuteness, and felicity of expression ; and he has, 
ns against both the greater critics just named, the very great 
advantage of possessing a competent knowledge of at least 
one modern literature ® besides his own, and some gh'mmerings 
of others. He has the further deserts of being almost always 
readable, of diffusing a pleasant sunny atmosphere, and of 
doing very much to keep up the literary side of that period- 
ical production which, for good or for evil, was, with the 
novel, the great literary feature of the nineteenth century. 
These are not small merits : and while they might seem greater 
if they were not thrown somewhat into the shade by the- 
superior eminence of Coleridge and Hazlitt, and the superior 
attractiveness of Lamb, they retain, even in the vicinity of 
these, claims to full acknowledgment. 

A severely critical estimate, however, will discover in Leigh 
Hunt— perhaps in very close juxtaposition and in a sort of 

Jieasons causal relation to these merits themselves — some- 
thing which is not quite so good. Even his cath- 
olicity may be set down in part, by the Enemy, to a certain 
loose facility of liking, an absence of fastidiousness and se- 
lection. If Lamb goes too far towards the ends of the Eng- 

Thcre is no complete ed. of Hunt, pretty American pocket issue of tho- 
nnd there could not well be one, I Italian Poets. 

shall refer here to the 7 toIs. of Messrs » At the beginning of the Essay on. 
Smith & Elder’s cheap and uniform Restoration Drama, 
reprint of a good deal, and to the ’ Italian. 
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cmhoilfinji and Ulostrattn^ ■conccpitotn by antJ 

fancy, onJ moilulatin;? iw lanfjna;^ on the principle of variety 
lu oniformity," is not bod; hot these things aro never vcrj’ 
ealisfactory, It will bo booh that Hunt, like Coleridge, lliougJi 
with a Jess “Cimmenan** obsconty of s'crhiage, "dodges" the 
frank wentioo of "metro" or "verse"; bnt this is not because 
ho is in any way inclined to compwraise. On the contrary, 
ho says* (taking, and perhaps designedly, tho very op|)Ositc 
line to Wordsworth) that ho "knows of no very fine versifica- 
tion nnnccompnnted with fine poetry." Bnt the strength of 
the "»say," ns of the whole book, is in the abundant and 
felicitous illuatmtioQ of tho various points of this definition 
by cotnmented selections from tho poets themsclvoa. 

That catholicity which has been said to bo his main critical 
virtue will be found (without any of the vice which has been 
hinted as sometimes accompanyiog it) in tho verj’ list of 
tho authors selected from— Spenser, 3fariowc, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Ikaumont and Fletcher. Middleton, Bekker. and 
Webster, Milton, Coleridge, Shclloy, and Keats i wiiilo the 
loss ^‘imaginative" poets aro by no means neglected, and in 
particular Leigh Hunt brings out, often a-s no ono had ever 
done before, that sheer poetical quality of Drydcn to whicEi 
D critics of 1800-1830 hod been as a rule unjust. But tho 
meot (and ono cannot say more) is usually worthy of the 
on. TIic fullest division of all is that on ilpetiser-^indced 
nnt’s appreciation of this ot onco czquisita and 
t poet is ono of the very best wo have, and would 
f all if it had teen a little more sensitive to 
at traniluuaiT things,* to tho pervading cx- 
fmation of thought and feeling which purifies 
details, and unites the most straggling ditagn* 
nity. But, short of this, it would be difficult 
detailed eulogium. p\^ce$ tn mam, ot the 
Hunt fail to make out something of a 
.’ost, the exaggeration of Lessing’s attack 
jvfsis view. But iiis limitations appear to 
derstauding of Colcndge's exact aud pro* 

' r. SI. cit 
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wicked Mr Burke and the author of the great speeches and 
treatises. But the main reasons why Hunt must go with 
shorter measure than others, is the combination of abundance 
in quantity with a certain want of distinction in quality, which 
mars his writings. Not even the largest space here possible 
would enable us to go through them all, and we should be 
able to select but a few that are of unquestionably distinctive 
and characteristic race. It is, indeed, rather in his favour 
that you may dip almost anywhere into him with the cer- 
tainty of a wholesome, pleasant, and refreshing critical bath 
or draught. He is very rarely untrustworthy; and when 
he is, as in the Dante case, he tells the fact and its secret 
more frankly even than Hazlitt himself. But it would be 
unjust to refer to no samples of him, and a few of the 
most characteristic shall therefore be given. 

Fortunately there is an extremely favourable example of 
liis criticism which fills a whole book to itself, and is written 
Examples Something like a general scheme. This is 

from the volume — modestly sub-titled “Selections,” but 
nntl Fancy” containing a very large proportion of comment and 
original matter — which he called Imagination and 
Fancy} and intended to follow up with four others, though 
only one, 11% and Mumoiir} was ever written. The plan 
was begun late (1844) ; but as we have seen in almost every 
instance, a man’s critical work very rarely declines with years, 
unless he actually approaches dotage : and the book is, on the 
whole, not merely the most favourable but the most representa- 
tively favourable example of Leigh Hunt’s criticism. It opens 
by a set Essay on the question “What is Poetry?” from 
which, perhaps, any one who knew the author's other work, 
but not this, might not expect very much, for Hunt had 
not an abstract or philosophical head. He acquits himself, 
however, remarlcably well. His general definition that Poetry 
is “ the utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, 

New ed., wJ sup.: London, 18S3. work, from the Examiner, **wliose very 

= This is good, but not bo good : and name is Hunt," and tho Indicator, and 
elsewhere— though critical matter will the Refiector, to the TaUer, and the 
he found in all Hunts collected hooks London Journal — wo shall never find 
and in all his uncollected periodical him better and seldom so good. 
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cnil>fMlj'inp and iUDstratin!* ita conccptiODi bj ininsinntion and 
hnc)', and modulalinjj ils hn^psa^ on the principle ol variety 
in umforinity," is not badj bni these things arc never very 
eatjsfactory. It will Ik> eoeu that Hunt, like Coleridge, thoogli 
n-illi a lest " Cimwcriao '* obscarrtrol verbiage, "dodges" the 
frank mention of "metro" or ** verse"; but this is not because 
ho is in any tvay inclined to compromisa Oo the contrar)*, 
he aays* (taking, and perhaps designedly, the very opposite 
lino to ^Yords^vortll) that be "knows of no very fine versifica- 
tion unaccompanied with fine poetry." Bat the etrcnglh of 
the "Kasay," as of the whole book, is in the abundant and 
felicttoua illustration of the various points of this definition 
by commented solcctions from the poets themselves. 

Tliat catholicity which has been said to bo bis main critical 
virtue will be found (without any of the rice which has been 
hinted os aoniciimcs accompanying it) in tha very list of 
the auUiors selected from-~SpeQScr, ifarlowe, Shakespeare, 
Jenson, Beaumont and Hetcher, 3>Iuldleton, Dckkcr, an<{ 
IV'cbster, Jfilton, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats; while the 
less "imaginative" {loets ate by nc means neglected, and in 
particular Leigh Hunt brings out, often at no one had ever 
done before, that sheer poetical quality of Brydeu to which 
the critics of 1800-1630 bad been a.* a rule unjust. But the 
commeut (and one cannot say more) is usually worthy of the 
selection. Tlie fullest division of oil is that on S^ienser— indeed 
Leigh Hunt's appreciation of this at once exquisite and 
magnificent poet is oho of the very best wo have, and would 
bo tho best of all if it had been & little more sensitive to 
Spenser’s "bravest translunary things, to the pervading ex- 
altation and Bulfhmation of thought and feeling which purifies 
the most luscious details, and unites the most straggling divaga- 
tions in a higher unity. But, short of this, t( would be difilcult 
to have « betier detailed culi^om, e» main, ol tho 

suhj'cct; nor does Hunt fail to make out something of a 
case agninsr, at least, the exaggeration of Lessing's attack- 
on the vt pidura potni view. But bia limitations appear in 
his compleu* HitsuudcrRtandmg of Coleridge's exact and pro- 

' P. 51, fci. nu 
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found oliservation that Spenser’s descriptions are “not in 
the true sense of the word piciwmgiM, but composed of a 
■wondrous series of i'mages as in dreams. TiVhat Coleridge 
meant, of course, is that sequence rather than strict “com- 
position" is Spenser’s secret— that his pageants dissolve into 
one another. But in these finesses Hunt is seldom at his 
ease. So, again, he blasphemes one of the most beautiful 
lines of The Tempest — 

“The fringed curtains of thine eye advance” — 

as '• elaborate nothingness, not to say nonsense ” [how nothing- 
ness can in any case be sense lie shall tell us], “pompous,” 
“declamatory,” and disapproved of by — Pope! 

One really blushes for him. Could he possibly be unaware 
that when a person is about to look at anything, the natural 
gesture is to lower the head and thrust it a little forward, 
raising or depressing the eyelids at the same time ? or be insen- 
sible to the exquisite profile image of Miranda with the long 
eyelashes projected against the air ? And he was the author 
of A Criticism of Female Beauty! But if he sometimes mis- 
understands, he seldom misses good things such as (it is true 
Warton put him on this) the Medea passage of Gower.^ Ben 
Jouson made him uncomfortable, which is again a pity; and 
on Beaumont and Pletcher he is at almost his very worst; 
but he is sounder than some greater ones on Ford and 
Massinger, and his great " catch ” of De Flores deserves yet a 
third mention. He is at his very best and pleasantest, too, 
where most men fail — where they are even often very un~ 
pleasant— on his contemporaries, Coleridge, and Shelley, and 
Keats. IVlien you have said such a thing as this^ of Cole- 
ridge, "Of pure 2’06try, . . , consisting of nothing but its 
essential self, ... he was the greatest master of his time,” 
you had better “stand down.” Your critical claim is made 
out: you may damage but can liardly increase it. Yet it 
is only in the severe court of critical history that one would 
wish to silence Hunt: for, in truth, nine-tenths of his criticism 

' It is curious 'wliat power that dead poete. 
eorcere=< liai liad on almost .all her = P. 250, id. cii. 
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is admirable, aad most admirably suited to instruct and en- 
courage the average maiL Impressionism and Kulelessness are 
almost as fairly justified of him, their child, as of any other 
that I can think of. Ihey scarcely ever lead him wrong in 
liking; and he mentions what he dislikes so seldom that he 
has only occasional chances of being wrong there. 

But the greatest of the "Cockney cntics*' (suelk Ci>cai^e!) 
has yet to come. There ia “a company of warm young men,” 
^aziiu. If* who would doubtless disdain the 

inqoiry whether Coleridge or SazUtt is the greatest 
of £oglish critics; and it is quite certain that this inquiry 
might be conducted in a aafficiently futile sense and manner. 
There are others, less disdamfal. who might perhaps be staggered 
by the acknowledgment tn itmine that it is possible to answer 
the question either way— nay, for the same person to give 
both answers, and yet be "not unwelcome hack again'* as a 
re.isonable disputant I have myself m my time, I think, 
committed myself to both propositions; and 1 am uot at cU 
disposed to give up either — for reasons which it will be more 
proper to give at the end than at the beginning of an esaimQa> 
tion of Hazlitt himself. That he was a great critic there will 
probably now be little dispute, though Goethe is said not to 
have found much good la him, though persons of worship, 
inclnding Mr Stevenson, have thought him greater as a mis- 
cellaneous essayist, and though you may read writings of 
considerable length upon him in which no attempt is made 
to bring out his critical character at all 

His critical deliverances are so numerous and so voluminous 


thav the " brick of the bouse." process, wliich we have 
ir<tht>dof frequently found applicable, has in his case to be 
dtaitn-j given up, or at least considerably modified— for it 

xnthhtn. jg much the principle of the present Historj* 

to be given up altogether. Fortunately there is no difficulty 
in the modification. H&zlitt is not, fike Cbferidge, remarkable 
for the discovery and enunciatiou of any one great critical- 
principle, or for the emission (dbitrr or otherwise) of remarkable 
niednf" -r owiy/sofiVt on individual passages or 

1 ‘ tt**. lost and sometimes 
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also the second of these things, Wlmt he is remarkable for 
is his extraordinary fertility and felicit;^, as regards English 
literatore, in judgments, raore or less "grasped,” of individual 
authors, books, or pieces. As, by preference, he stops at 
the passage, and does not descend to the individual line or 
phrase, so, by preference also,^ he stops at the individual 
example of the Kind, and does not ascend to the Kind itself, 
or at least is not usually very happy in his ascension. But 
within these limits (and they are wide enough), the fertility 
and the felicity of his criticism are things which strike one 
almost dumb with admiration ; and this in spite of certain 
ob\nous and in their way extremely grave faults. 

The most obvious, though by far the least, of these, — ^indeed 
one which is displayed with such frankness and in a way 
so little delusive as to be hardly a fault at all, though it is 
certainly a drawback, — is a sort of audacious scioh’sm — ac- 
quiescence in ignorance, indifference about “satisfying the 
e.xaminers ” — for half a dozen different names would be required 
to bring out all the sides of it. 

His almost entire ignorance of all literatures hut his own 
gives him no trouble, though it cannot be said that it does 
ilhmr/ace harm. In treating of comic writers, not 

and oeca- in English only but generally, he says ^ (with perfect 
that Aristophanes and Lucian are two of the • 
l-nowlcd^c four chief names for comic humour, but that he 
and method, g^y of them, for he knows Kttle. Would 
all men were as honest ! but one cannot say, " Would all critics 
were as ignorant!" In his lectures on the English Poets he is 
transparently, and again quite honestly, ignorant of mostly 
all the earlier minorities, with some not so minor. He almost 
prided himself upon not reading anything in the writing 
period of liis life; and he seems to have carried out his 
principles so conscientiously that, if anything occurred in 

• Prclwcncc onJy, of course : iho 7 vote. This is to The English Comte 

ciecjuions arc numerous, but not nViVerj, p. 33, The newer and corn- 
enough to destroy the rule. plcter edition of Messrs Waller k 

• Itcfe.-cnccs will be mn&o here Glover had but begun when the text 
throughout to the reprints of Haditt's was originally written. 

litcriiiy wort in the Bohn Librair, 
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the course of a lecture which was unknown to him, he never 
made the slightest effort to sapplf the gap. His iasouciance 
in method was equal to that in regard to materisl; and when 
we flnd^ Godwin and Mrs Jladcliffe included, with no satiric 
purpose, among “The English Comic Writers," they are 
introduced so naturallj that the absurdity hardly strikes us 
till some accident wakes ua up to iL If inaccuracies in matters 
of fact are not very common in him, it is because, like a 
true critic, be pays very little attention to such matters, and 
is wholly in opinmn end appreciation and judgment, and other 
things where the free spirit is kept straight, if at all, by its 
own instinct. But be does commit such inaccuracies, and 
would evidently commit many more if he ran the risk of 
them oftener. 

The last and gravest of his drawbacks has to be mentioned, 
and though it may be slurred over by political partisanship, 
Arm- admire and exalt him in spite of and not 

ticerary hecauso of hts pohtics, are well entitled to call 
pryudiefc to To the unpleasantness of Hazlitt’s 

personal temper we have the uachallengeable testimony of his 
friends Lamb, who was the most charitable, and Hunt, who 
with all his faults was one of the most good-natured, of mortals. 
But what we may call his political temper, especially when it 
was further exasperated by his personal, is something of the 
equal of which no time leaves record. Whenever this east 
wind blows, the true but reasonable Harlittian had better, 
speaking figuratively, "go to bed till it is over,” as John Hall 
Stevenson is said to have done literally in the case of the 
literal Burns. Not only does Hazlitt then cease to be a critic, 
— he ceases to be a rational being. Sidney and Scott are the 
main instances of its effect, because Sidney could not have 
annoyed, and Scott we know did not in any way annoy, Hazlitt 
personally. Gifford is not in this case, and he was himself 
so fond of playing at the roughest of bowls that nobody need 
pity him for the rubbers be met Bnt Hazhtt's famous 
to him, which some admire, always, I confess, makes me think 
of the HoU’s-dressmaber’s father's last fit of the horrors in 
' Ibtd., p. 170 *g , Bstl p 176 tj. 
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Our Mvixial Friend, and of the way in which the luckless 
"man talent” fought with the police and “laid about him 
hopelessly, fiercely, staringly, convulsively, foamiugly." Eor- 
tunately the effect was not so fatal, and I know no other 
instance in which Hazlitt actually required the strait waist- 
coat.^ But he certainly did here: and in a considerable 
number of instances his prejudices have made him, if not 
e.vactly nm compos mentis, yet certainly non compos jiidicii. 

Fortunately, however, the wind does not always blow from 
this quarter with him, and when it does the symptoms are so 
Eh radical unmistakable that nobody can be deceived unless 
and n^ial he chooses to be, or is so stupid that it really does 
vrMknce. matter whether he is deceived or not. Far 

more usually it is set in a bracing Xorth or fertilising "West 
not seldom even in the “ summer South ” itself. And then vqv' 
get such appreciations, in the best, the most thorougli, the^jj^ 
delightful, the most valuaMc sense, as had been seldom f 
since Dryden, never before, and in him not frequently. 
not know in what language to look for a parallel w^^| 
•Systematic Hazlitt’s criticism very seldom is, and, as 
above, still seldomer at its best when it attempts system, 
then system was not wanted; it had been overdone; the 
patient required a copious alterative. He received it from 
Hazlitt as he has — virtue and quantity combined — received ii 
from no one else since; it is a “patent medicine” in everything 
but the presence of quackery. Eoughly speaking, Hazlitt’.' 
criticism is of two kinds. The first is very stimulating, very 
■ interesting, but, I venture to think, the less valuable of the 
two. In it Hazlitt at least endeavours to be general, and takes 
- a lesson from Burke in “ prodigious variation ” on bis subject 
The most famous, the most laboured, and perhaps the besi 
e.vample is the exordium of the Lcctxircs on the English Poets 
with its astonishing “ amplification ” on what poetry in genera 
is and what it is not. A good deal of this is directly Cole 
ridgeau. I forget whether this is the lecture which Cole. 

’ Ke however, aiii)gerou>.'iy n»-ar Spirit of lit Ape), and whenever la 
nyiui.nng it with regard to Scott (see speats of the Duhe of Wellinglon. 
the end of the article on him in The 
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ridgs himself, 'when he read thought that he remembered 
“ talking at Lamb's ” ; but we may be quite sure that he had 
talked things very like it Much in the "Shakespeare and 
Milton” has the same quality, and may have partly 
derived from the same source: the critical character of Pope* 
is another instance, and probably more original. For Hazlitt 
had not merely learnt the trick from his master but had him- 
self B genius for it; and he adorned these disquisitions with 
more phr<x$e than Coleridge’s recalcitra'nt pen usually allowed 
him, though there eeema to have been plenty in his speech. 

The Pope passage is specially interesting, because it leads us 
to the second and, as it seems to me, the chief and principal 
class of Hazlltt's critical delivcraQce8~those in which, without 
epideieiic intention, without, or with but a moderate portion 
of, rbetorio and ampliScation and phrasemaking, he handles 
separate authors and works and pieces. I have said that I 
think him here unsurpassed, and perhaps unrivalled, in the 
quantity and number of his deliverances, and only surpassed, 
if so, in their quality, by the greatest things of the greatest 
persons. These deliverances are to be found evcr}‘wbere in 
ii!s extensive critical work, and it is of a survey of some of 
them, conditioned in the manner outlined above, that the main 
l>ody of any useful historical account of his criticism muse con- 
sist. The four main places are the Lectures on The English 
Poets (1818), on The English Comic Writers (1819), on Eliza- 
hethan Literature (1820), and the book on Characters of Shake- 
tpeare (1817). We may take them in the order mentioned, 
though it is not quite chronological, because the chronological 
dislocation, in the case of the second pair, is logically and 
methodically unavoidable. 

How thoroughly this examination of the greater particulars 
(ns we may call it) was the work which be ivas bom to do is 
The Engliah illustrated by the sketches (at the end of the first 
Poets. Lecture on The English Poets *) of The Pilgrim's Pro- 
' gress, PoUnson Crusoe, the Eecamcron, Homer, the Bible, Dante, 
and (0 Groves of Bkrneyl) Ossian. Hazlitt's faults (except 
pryudice, which is here fortunately silent) are by no means 
* Pout, ed. cit, pp. 9S-9S. * Pp 19-25. 
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hidden in them— irrelevance, defect of knowledge, “ casnalness,” , 
and other not bo good things. But the gusto} the spirit, the 
inspiriting quality, are present in tenfold measure. Here is a 
man to whom literature is a real and live thing, and who can 
make it real and alive to his readers — a man who does not 
love it or its individual examples “ by allowance,” but who 
loves it “with personal love.” Even his Eicbardsonian di- 
gression® — hoiTible to the stop-watch man — is alive and real 
and stimulating with the rest. The Dante passage is a little 
false perhaps in parts, inadequate, prejudiced, what you will in 
others. But it is criticism — an act of literary faith and hope 
and charity too — a substance ; something added to, and new-born 
in, the literary cosmos. He is better (indeed he is here almost 
at his very best) on Spenser than on Chaucer, but why 1 Be- 
cause he Icrvcw more about Spenser, because he was plentifully 
read in sixteenth- and hardly read at all in fourteenth-century 
literature. And so always: the very plethora of one’s notes 
for comment warning the commentator that he is lost if he 
indulges rashly. Where Hazlitt is inadequate (as for instance 
on Dryden) he is more instructive than many men’s adequacy 
could be, and where he is not — on Collins, on the Ballads, and 
elsewhere — he prepares us for that ineffable and half-reluctant 
outburst — a very Balaam’s blessing — on Coleridge,® which 
.stands not higher than this, not lower than that, but as an 
A-pcr-sc, consummate aiid unique. 

In a sense the Comic Writers are even better. The general 
exordium on Wit and Humour belongs to the first class of 
yVic Comic Hazlitt 6 critical performances as defined above, 
U riters. jjjjjj jg Qjjg qJ cleverest of them ; though it may 
perhaps have the faults of its class, and some of those of its 
author. That on Comedy — ^the general part of it — ^incurs this 
sentence in a heavier degree; for Aristotle or somebody else 
seems to have impressed Hazlitt too strongly with the necessary 
shadiness of Comedy, and it is quite clear that of the Eomantic 
variety (which to be sure hardly anybody but Shakespeare 


’ Thi? fnvouritc word of his Imsboen 
sdopted by all compctcot critics as 
best describing bis own manner. 


= Pp. 19, 20. 

’ The lost page of The Tnijlitk Poete. 
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has ever hit off) be had zm uxsofBcieat idea. He is e^aia ia- 
edc^oate oa Joason; it is indeed in Ms ctitidam, bc^nse of 
its rery ezceUeace, that we see — xaore than anywhere else, 
tboogb we flee it ereiywbere— the trath of his master's de~ 
nandation of the “criticism which demes," But his lecture 
or esflay on the capital eiatnplea of the comedy which he 
really liked— that of the EesU>ratiojj~-is again aa apex; and, 
as it happens, it is gronped for English stndents with others — 
the morally ercelfent and intellectually vigorons hat rather 
porblind onslanght of Collier, the again yigorons bat somewhat 
Philistine following thereof by llacanlay, the practical con- 
fession of Lamb's fantastic and delightful apology, Leigh Hant’s 
rather feeble compromise — after a fashion which shows it off to 
a marreh Tnuie as to the chapter on the Eighteenth-ceatnry 
Novel it has, with a worthier subject, an equal snpremacy of 
treatment Ton may differ with mneh of it, bat always agree 
to differ : except in that estimate of Ixtvelace which onforten- 
ately shows ns Harlitt's inability to recognise a ead in the 
dress and with the manoers of a fine gentleman.^ 

The Ledura on th4 Aije of Sliidixih (which succeeded the 
CoTTiio Wnten, as these had aacceeded the Po<U) maintain, if 
The Age of they do not even raise, the standard. Perhaps there 
EijahetJx. fj nochtog SO fine as the Coiertdge passage in ia-t 
dividual and concentrated expression ; nor any piece of con- 
nected criticism so masterly as the chapter on the No\eh But 
the level is higher : and nowhere do we find belter expression 
of that ffusto — that amorous quest of liierary beauty and rap- 
torous enjoyment of it — which has been noted as Haxiitt’s 
great merit. His faults are here, as always, wuh him and 
with us. Even the faithfal Iamb was driven to eipostnlate* 
with the wanton and, as it happens, most uncritical belittle- 
ment of Sidney,* and (tboogb he himself was probably less 
influenced by political partisanship or political feeling of any 
kind than almost any great writer of whom we know) to 
* It Is eartuas tint ti» critics 

hlaafler bsd been »atjri{»teS, tboogb * la tte pap*? oo Pfa2jj)« 
O'lt wteased, by the sathor'i. E«cli«ril- So»neU, noted sbote. 

of coatvs tuini W lasle Z«TeI»« • tech ri, jw £95 « 
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liidden in tliein — ^irrelevance, defect of knowledge, ‘ casnalness, , 
and other not so good things. But the gusto, ^ the spirit, the 
inspiriting quality, are present in tenfold measure. Here is a 
man to whom literature is a real and live thing, and who can 
make it real and alive to his readers— a man who does not 
love it or its individual examples " by allowance,” hut who 
loves it “with personal love." Even his Eichardsonian di- 
gression® — horrible to the stop-watch man — ^is alive and real 
and stimulating with the rest. The Dante passage is a little 
false perhaps in parts, inadequate, prejudiced, what you will in 
others. But it is criticism — an act of literary faith and hope 
and charity too — a substance ; something added to, and new-horn 
in, the literary cosmos. He is better (indeed he is here almost 
at his very best) on Spenser than on Chaucer, hut why ? Be- 
cause he knew more about Spenser, because he was plentifully 
read in sixteenth- and hardly read at all in fourteenth-century 
literature. And so always; the very plethora of one’s notes 
for comment warning the commentator that he is lost if he 
indulges rashly. Where Hazlitt is inadequate (as for instance 
on Dryden) he is more instructive than many men’s adequacy 
could be, and where he is not — on Collins, on the Ballads, and 
elsewhere — he prepares us for that ineffable and half-reluctant 
outburst — a very Balaam's blessing — on Coleridge,® which 
stands not higher than this, not lower than that, but as an 
A-pcr-sc, consummate and unique. 

In a sense the Comic Writers are even better. The general 
exordium on Wit and Humour belongs to the first class of 

The Comic Hazlitt’s critical performances as defined above. 

Writers, and jg ong cleverest of them ; though it may 

perhaps have the faults of its class, and some of those of its 
author. That on Comedy— the general part of it— incurs this 
sejitcnce in a heavier degree; for Aristotle or somebody else 
seems to have impressed Hazhlt too strongly with the necessary 
shadiness of Comedy, and it is quite clear that of the Komantic 
variety (which to be sure hardly anybody but Shakespeare 

’ Tliis favourite wonl of his has been ' Pp. J9 20 
adopted by all compelcnt critics m 3 The l^t pkgo of The Ewjlhh Potit. 
bc5t ciescnbmg lus own mancer. 
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has ever hit off) he had an insnfBdent idea. He ia agMn in- 
adequate on Jonaon; it is indeed in his criticism, because of 
its very excellence, that we see — more than anywhere else, 
though we see it everywhere— the truth of his master's de- 
nunciation of the "criticism which denies.” But his lecture 
or essay on the capital examples of the comedy which he 
really liked — that of the Restoration— is again an apex : and, * 
as it happens, it is grouped for English students with others— 
the morally excellent and intellectually vigorous but rather 
purblind onslaught of Collier, the again vigorous but somewhat 
Philistine following thereof by Macaulay, the practical con- 
fession of Lamb’s fantastic and delightfnl apology, Leigh Hunt’s 
rather feeble compromise — after a fashion which shows it off to 
a marvel. '^Vhile as to the chapter on the Eighteenth-centuiy 
Novel it has, with a worthier subject, an equal supremacy of 
treatment. You may differ with much of it, but always agree 
to differ : except in that estimate of Lovelace which unfortun- 
ately shows us Hatlitt’s inability to recognise a cod in the 
dress and with the manners of a doe gentleman.^ 

The Lectures on the of Slvealxth (which succeeded the 
Comic Writers, ns these had eucceeded the Poets) maintatn, if 
TheAg«o( they do not even raise, the standard. Perhaps there 
EJbsbeth. is nothing eo fine as the Coleridge passage in in; 
dividual and conceutrated expression ; nor any piece of con- 
nected criticism eo masterly as the chapter on the Novel. Bat 
the level is higher: and nowhere do we find better expression 
of that gusto — that amorous quest of literary beauty and rap- 
turous enjoyment of it — which has been noted as HazHtt’s 
great merit. His faults are here, as always, with him and 
with us. Even the faithful Lamb was dnven to expostulate* 
with the wanton and, as it happens, most uncritical belittle- 
raent of Sidney,’ and (though be himself was probably less 
influenced by political partisanship or political feeling of any 
kind than almost any great writer of whom we know) to 

> It is curious thst (be criUe’s lailcd. 
blunder had been uiticipatcd, tboagb * la tbe paper oa Sir Philip’s 
nut excused, bj the author's. RteWd- SenAets, noted tthore. 
ion of course neant to mahe Lovelsee * l.ect. ri., p. 201 so. 
nsxUtt sees in bim i on)/ h* 
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assign this to its true cause. It is odd^ that a critic, and 
a great critic, should contrive to be inadequate both on Browne 
'' and on Dryden ; and again one cannot but suspect the com- 
bination to be due to the fact that both were Eoyalists. But 
the King’s Head does not always come in : and it is only fair 
to Hazlitt to say that he is less biassed than Coleridge by the 
, ultra -royalism of Beaumont and Fletcher, and the supposed 
republicanism of Massinger. And in by far the greater part 
of the book — nearly the whole of that part of it which deals 
with the dramatists — there is no disturbance of this kind. 
The opening, if somewhat discursive, is masterly, and with 
very few exceptions the lecturer or essayist carries out the 
admirable motto — in fact and in deed the motto of all real 
critics — "I have endeavoured to feel what was good, and to 
give a reason for the faith that was in me when necessary 
and when in my power.”® Two of his sentences, in dealing 
with Beaumont and Fletcher, not merely set the ke3'-note of 
all good criticism but should open the stop thereof in all fit 
readers. "It is something worth living for to write or even 
read such poetry as this, or to know that' it has been 
written.” Again, “And so it is something, as our poets 
themselves wrote, ‘far above singing.’”® 

The Characters of Shakespeare's Plays is perhaps not as good 
as any of these three courses of Lectures; but it should be 
Characters remembered that it came earlier in time, and that 
of Shake- the critic had not "got his hand in.” The notes 
apeare. ^ nearly as desultory as Coleridge’s, 

with less suggestiveness; there is at least one outburst, in 
the case of Mern^y K., of the usual disturbing influence; there 
. is very much more quotation than there need be from Schlegel ; 
and there are other signs of the novitiate. Yet the book con- 
tains admirable things, as in the early comparison of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, where, though Hazlitt’s defective knowledge 
of Chaucer again appears, there is much’ else good. Among 
the apices of Shakespearian criticism is the statement that the 


‘ But not us unique ns odd. 

’ P. ISl. 

’ Pp. 116, 126, The elaborate char- 


acters of Bacon, &a, in this course 
should be compared •with thoso of 
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wanted and is fairly choice Italian), in “On the Pleasure of 
Hating,” and, almost throughout the series, the sharp flux and 
reflux of literary admiration and political rage in respect of 
Scott is most noteworthy. “On the Qualifications necessary 
to Success in Life” contains yet another ^ of those passages on 
Coleridge which are like nothing so much as the half-fond, 
half-furious, retrospects of a discarded lover on his mistress 
which are certainly like nothing else in literature. But On 
Beading Old Books” does not belie the promise ot its title, and 
is a complete and satisfactory palinode to the fit of critical 
headache noted just now. One must not venture to cite from 
it; it is to be read and re-read, and hardly any single piece, 
except the immortal “Farewell to Essay -Writing,” gives us so 
much insight into Hazlitt’s critical temperament as this, “ On 
People ot Sense" contains many critical glances, and,, unfor- 
tunately, one* of those on Shelley which sl)OW Hazlitt at his 
worst. One miglit think that he who found others so " far 
above singing” could not miss the similar altitude of the 
author of Fromethms Unbound. But Shelley was a contem- 
porary, something of an acquaintance, a man of some means, 
a gentleman — so Hazlitt must snarl ® at him. Let us sigh and 
pass, 

" Antiquity,” though on one side only, is almost throughout 
ours, and therefore not ours : and there is not a little for us in 
" On Novelty and Familiarity,” while “ Old English Writers 
and Speakers” speaks for itself, and is specially interesting 
for its glances on matters French and its characteristically 
Hazlittian fling — one I confess with which I have for once no 
quarrel that “ ’Tis pity She's a Whore will no more act than 
Lord Byron and Goethe together could have written it.” * It 
puts one in charity for the absurd description,® contradicted by 


• P. 278. These p3s.«.iges msr ro- 
mind some o£ the story of one of 
George Sand’s old lovers pausing be- 
fore a photograph of her in a shop- 
window, and saying to his comp.snioB, 
"Et jo I’ai connue belle/" 

• P. 344. 

’ Tiie usual dog-metaphora are no 


triviality in regard to Hazlitt when 
he is in this mood- Every one wJio 
knows dogs must have noticed tlie 
Way in which tliey often snarl, as if 
they could not help it ; the growl and 
gnash are forced from them- 
■* P. 441. a p. 449. 
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hj9 own renwrla. of Jiedgau^let as "the last and almost worst" 
of Scott'a novels, and the prediction (alas! to bo falsified) that 
"Old Sir Walter will last long enough” — in the fieah, not in 
farac.^ " Scott, Pincine, and Shakespeare " {3 not unwortliy of its 
title, though it is really on the first and last only. Pacine is 
brought in perfunctorily, and jostico is done to him in neitlier 
sense. 

Talle-Talk, one of the greenest pastures of the Hazlittian 
champaign generally, is among the least literary of the books, 
and yet so literary enough. “On Genius and Common Sense" 
contributes its Character of Wordsworth.* on whom Hazlitt 
is always interesting, because of the ertmordinary opposition 
between the men’s temperaments. The companion on Shelley,* 
which is supplied by "On Paradox and Commonplace,” is 
hardly less interesting, though, for the reasons above indicated, 
much less valuable. " On Milton's Sonnets," however, is, as it 
ought to be. a pure study and an admimblo one.* " The Aristo- 
cracy of Letters" carries its hay high on the bom, yet it 
is not negligible? and “On Cnticisai," which follows, really 
deserv’cs the title, despite its frequent and inevitable fimgs 
and runnings-auiuck. The good-humoured, though rather 
"hoiue” description of “the Occult Scltool"* (f. supra on 
Lamb) is perfectly just. “ On Familiar " Style is also no 
false promiser, and yet another passage on Coleridge meets 
us in the paper “On Efieminacy of Character." 

JCor IS the interesting “omnibus" volume, which takes its 
general title from The Bound TabU^ of the most ferlilo The 
Tbo Bound; collection of short papers, properly so called, was 
Table, .Tc. written earlier (1817) than most of the books 
hitiierto discussed, and therefore has some first drafts or vari- 
ants of not a little that is in them. In a note of it* occurs the 

• Tli« end-note of (bif riececouicsde* • P 56. * P. 503. 

oufiouily with » retn«rk one» toads to * Vet Raalitt caoBOt resist a rt- 
cne bf s penon unuruallj ««}) sc- neMcd 8mg at Sidne/. 

<l«aioted with Franee but, X feel sure^ • P 551. 

quite unaware that he was echoisg * V. 150, ed. nt. I wuh that aotae 
Ifariict. “The Freoebmaa has ecer- ene, to these eicerpticg daja, would 
taio routine of pbraaea into which hie ertract and print together off Ifaslitt’s 
»dt»« run halntually as into a mould, pUMges on Burke, Scott, aod Cola- 
end jou caooot get him out of them.* ridge. 
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passage on Burke, whicli, with that on Scott in the Spii it oj 
the Age, is Hazlitt’s nearest approach to the sheer delirium 
tremens of the Gifford Letter ; but he is not often thus. “ The 
Character of Slilton’s Eve ’’ is a fine critical paper of its kind, 
and "takes the taste out” well after the passage on Burke. 
The long handling of TJic Excursion is very interesting to 
compare with that in the EnglisJi Poets, as is the earlier 
" Jilidsummer Night’s Dream ” with similar things elsewhere. 
" Pedantr}' ” and others give something : and though no human 
being (especially no human being who knows both books) 
has ever discovered what made Hazlitt call John Bunch “ the 
English Babelais,” the paper on Amory’s queer novel is a 
very charming one. " On the Literary Character ” does some- 
what deceive us: “Commonplace Critics” less so: but to 
“Poetical Versatility” we must return. Of the remaining 
contents of the volume, the well-known Conversations with 
Northcotc (where the painter plays Hazlitt’s idea of an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli on Hazlitt) gives less still. But there is a 
striking passage on Wordsworth,^ a paradox (surely ?) on Tom 
Paine- as "a fine writer" (you might as well call a good 
getter of coal at the face “a fine sculptor”), an interesting 
episode® on early American nineteenth-century literature; 
and not a few others, especially the profound self-criticism 
(for no doubt Northcote had nothing to do with it) on Hazlitt’s 
abstinence from society.'* In Characteristics, one of the few 
notable collections of the kind in English, CCXC, a most 
curious and pretty certainly unconscious echo of Aristotle,® 
is our best gleaning; while the 52d “Commonplace,” on Byron 
and Wordsworth, and the 12th and 11th "Trifles light as 
air, on Fielding and on “ modern ” critics, play the same part 
there. 

On the other hand. The Spirit of the Age (with the exception 
The Spirit of some political and philosophical matter) is wholly 
of the Age. literary ; and may rank with the three sets of Lec- 
Uncs and the Characters of Shahe^eare as the main storehouse 

* T. 2-56. 2 p. ofS. 

* P. 317. < P. 431. 

* “We have more faith in a well- 


written romance than in common his- 
tory.” 
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of HazHtt’s criticism. Here, too, there is much repetitiow, 
Bod liere, at the end of the Scotc article, is the almost insane 
outburst more than once referred to. But the bulk of the 
book is at Hazlitt’s very best pitch of appreciative grasp. 
If he is anywhere out of focus, it is in reference to Godwin's 
novels — the setting of which in any kind of comparison with 
Scott's (thoUjgh HazJitt was critic enongJi from the first to 
see that Godwin could by no possibility be the "Author of 
JVaveTley") is a remarkable instance of the disadvantage of 
the contemporary, and, to some extent, the sympathiser. But 
the book certainly goes far to bear out the magnificent eulogy 
of Hazlitt for which Thackeray* took it as text, quite early 
in his c-areer. 

The Skelches and Enayt are again very rich, where they are 
rich; and advertise the absence of riches most frankly where 
fiketehei they are not. "On Heading Xew Boobs"; not a 

•odEiaayfc Bttlo of "Jferry England”; the whole of “On 
Taste” and “'Why the Heroes of Romances are insipid” speak 
for themselves, and do not bewray their claim. " Taste," especU 
ally, contains* one of Hazlitt'a own titles to critical supremacy 
in Iiis fixing on Perdita's primrose description as itself supreme, 
when "the scale of fancy, passion, and observation of nature 
. is raised" high enough. And as for IFtniersiow, 

Wiai«nW. j , ... ,j> 

Its first and its last papers are * things enskied 
in criticism, for the one is "3fy First Acquaintance with 
Poets,” and the last "The Farew^ to Essay Writing." 

These two last, the sentence on 

"That come before the swallov dares, aad take 
The winds of March with beauty" j 

and (say) the paper referred to a little above on "Poetical 
Versatility," will serve as texts for some more general remarks 
Eadtifs Hazlitt’s critical character. We have said at 
ertueal the beginning of this notice everything that need 
virtue, gglj jjy jjg^Qctjon or allowance ; we have 

only hinted at the clear critical "balance to credit” which 

> In 18t5, reTiawing Homo’* rery toL (18S«) of the ordiMry ed, <1 
nth\j voUiled Spirit of t\t Aye. Thedterey’e ITorl*. 

The renew wilJ be found in the J5tJ» * P. 17S. 
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passage on Burke, which, with that on Scott in the Spirit of 
the Age, is Hazlitt’s nearest approach to the sheer delirium 
tremens of the Gifford Letter: but he is not often thus, "The 
Character of Jlilton’s Eve ” is a fine critical paper of its kind, 
and “takes the taste out” well after the passage on Burke, 
The long handling of The Excursion is very interesting to 
compare with that in the English, Poets, as is the earlier 
“ :Midsummer Night’s Dream ” with similar things elsewhere, 
“ Pedantiy ” and others give something : and though no human 
being (especially no human being who knows both books) 
has ever discovered what made Hazlitt call John Bunch "the 
English Babelais," the paper on Amory’s queer novel is a 
very charming one. “ On the Literary Character ” does some- 
what deceive us: “Commonplace Critics” less so: but to 
“Poetical Versatility" we must return. Of the remaining 
contents of the volume, the well-known Conversations with 
Northcotc (where the painter plays Hazlitt’s idea of an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli on Hazlitt) gives less still. But there is a 
striking passage on "Wordsw'orth.^ a paradox (surely ?) on Tom 

Paine- as “a fine writer” (you might as well call a good 

getter of coal at the face “a fine sculptor"), an interesting 
episode® on early American nineteenth-century literature; 
and not a few others, especially the profound self-criticism 
(for no doubt Nortlicote had nothing to do with it) on Hazlitt’s 
abstinence from society.^ In Characteristics, one of the few 

notable collections of the kind in English, CCXC, a most 

curious and pretty certainly unconscious echo of Aristotle,® 
is our best gleaning ; while the 52d “ Commonplace,” on Byron 
.and Wordsworth, and the 12th and 11th "Trifles light as 
air, on lielding and on “modern” critics, play the same part 
there. 

On the other hand, The Spirit of the Age (with the exception 
The Spirit of Some politic.al and philosophical matter) is wholly 
of the Age. literary ; and may rank with the three sets of Lee- 
iuies and the Characters of ShaJeespeare as the main storehouse 
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of Hfizlitt’a criticism- Here, too, there is much repetitiou, 
and iiere, at the end of the Scott article, is the almost insane 
outburst more than once referred to, Hut the bulk of the 
book is at Hazlitt’a very best pitch of appreciative grasp. 
If he is anywhere out of focus, it is in reference to Godwin’s 
novels — the setting of which in any kind of comp.irison with 
Scott’s (though Hazlitt was critic enougli from the first to 
see that Godwin could by no possibility be the “Author of 
JFaterley") is a remarkable instance of the disadvantage of 
the contemporary, and, to some extent, the sympathiser. But 
the book certainly goes far to bear out the magnificent eulogy 
of Hazlitt for which Thackeray* took ]t as text, quite early 
in his career. 

The SMcha and Htsays arc again very rich, where they are 
rich; and advertbe the absence of riches most frankly where 
SkftchM they are not. "On Beading New Books”; not a 
•nd&uyt. little of “Merry England"; the whole of “Oo 
Taste" and “Why the Heroes of Bomances axe insipid" speak 
for themselves, and do not bewray their claim. " Taste," especi- 
ally, contains* one of HazUtc’s own titles to critical supremacy 
in his fixing on Perdiu's primrose description ss itself supreme, 
when "the scale of fancy, passion, and observation of nature 
j j is raised” high enough. And as for iFinierdaiB, 
‘ its first and Us last papers are “things enskied" 
in criticism, for the one is “My First Acquaintance with 
Poets," and the last “The Farewell to Essay Writing." 

These two last, the sentence on 

“That come before tbe awallov dares, and lake 
The winds of hUrcb with beauty" ; 

and (say) the paper referred to a little above on “Poetical 
Versatility,’’ will serve as texts for some more general remarks 
J/aJurs Hazlitt’s critical character. We have said at 
miieal the beginning of this notice everything that need 

tirtue, jjg |jy ^.gy jjj deduction or allowance ; we have 

only hinted at the dear critical “balance to credit’’ which 

• la IStS, reriewing Home** rety wd* (J8SS) of the ordmery ed. i-f 
r*»l)ly entitled JVVw Spirit 0 / lA* Agt. Theckeniy’i JTorl:#. 
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ptisStigG on BurlvG, which, with thnt on Scott in the Spii it oj 
the Age, is Eazlitt’s nearest approach to the sheer deliririm 
tremens of the Gifford Letter: but he is not often thus. “The 
Character of ililton’s Eve ” is a fine critical paper of its kind, 
and “takes the taste out" well after the passage on Burke. 
The long handling of The Exeursion is very interesting to 
compare rvith that in the English Poets, as is the earlier 
"Jlidsummer Night’s Dream” with similar things elsewhere. 
“ Pedantry ’’ and others give something : and though no human 
being (especially no human being who knows both hooks) 
has ever discovered what made Hazlitt call John Euncle “ the 
English Rabelais,” the paper on Amory’s queer novel is a 
very charming one. " On the Literary Character ” does some- 
what deceive us : “ Commonplace Critics ” less so : but to 
"Poetical Versatility” we must return. Of the remaining 
contents of the volume, the well-known Conversations with 
EoHhcote (where the painter plays Hazlitt’s idea of an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli on Hazlitt) gives less still. But there is a 
striking passage on Wordsworth,' a paradox (surely ?) on Tom 
Paine- as "a fine writer” (you might as well call a good 
getter of coal at the face “a fine sculptor"), an interesting 
episode® on early American nineteenth-century literature; 
and not n few others, especially' the profound self-criticism 
(for no doubt Northcote had nothing to do with it) on Hazlitt’s 
abstinence from society.' In Charaeteristics, one of the few 
notable collections of the kind in English, CCXC, a most 
curious and pretty certainly unconscious echo of Aristotle,® 
is our best gleaning ; while the 52d “ Commonplace,” on Byron 
and Wordsworth, and the 12th and 11th “Trifles light as 
air, on Fielding and on “modern” critics, play the same part 
there. 

On the other hand. The Spirit of the Age (with the exception 
TUo Spirit of some political and philosophical matter) is wholly 
of the Age. literary; and may rank with the three sets of Lee- 
iuics and the Charaeters of Sliahespcare as the main storehouse 

* P. 24C. = p. 248. 

* P. 317. < P. 431. 

* “\Vc Imvc more faitli in a well- 


written romance than in common his- 
tory,” 
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of Hnzlitt’s cntscism. Here, too, there is much repetitiou, 
and here, at the end of the Scott article, is the almost insane 
outburst more than once referred to. Hut the balk of the 
book is at IlazHtt’a ver^ best pitch of appreciative grasp. 
If he is anywhere out of focus, it U in reference to Godwin’s 
novels — the setting of which in any kind of comparison with 
Scott's (though Hailitt was critic enough from the first to 
sec that Godwin could by no possibility be the "Author of 
WaverUy") is a reraarkabia instance of tha disadvantage of 
the contemporary, and, to some extent, the sympathiser. But 
the book certainly goes far to bear out the magnificent eulogy 
of Haslitt for which Thackeray* took it as text, quite early 
in his career. 

Tiie Skticha and Esiays are again very rich, wliere they are 
rich; and advertise the absence of riches most frankly where 
Sk«t«h« not. "Oft Reading New Books"; not a 

u«aE»»yi, little of “Merry England”; the whole of “On 
Taste" and “Why the Heroes of Romances are insipid" speak 
for themselves, and do not bewray their claim. " Taste," especi- 
ally, contains* one of Ilazlitt’s own titles to critical supremacy 
in his fixing on Perdita’s primrose description as itself supreme, 
when “the scale of fancy, passion, and observation of nature 
tv u 1 ^ raised" high enough. And as for )Vtntenl<no, 

'its first and its last papen are "things enskied" 
in criticism, for the one is "ily First Acquaintance with 
Poets," and the last "The Farewell to Essay Writing" 

These two last, the sentence on 

** Tliat cozae before tbe tvallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty" ; 

and (say) the paper referred to a little above on "Poetical 
Versatility," will serve as texts for some more general remarks 
Badhi'i Hazlitt’s critical character. We have aaid at 
m/iVaf the beginning of this notice everything that need 
be said by way of deduction or allowance ; we have 
only hinted at the dear critical "balance to credit” which 

• la 18t5, rerfcwiog Some*! «ry vol. (1838) ef the ordintfy td. •J 
rwWy «nlilled A'ev Spirit >sf <U Aye. Thaekeniy’* WVi*. 

Th« review fiiU be foasd io the iSth * P> 17S. 
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passage on Burke, vrhicli, with that on Scott in tiie Spii'it oj 
the Age, is Hnzlitt's nearest approach to the sheer dcliriivm 
tremens of the Gifford Letter: but he is not often thus. “The 
Cliaracter of Jlilton’s Eve ” is a fine critical paper of its kind, 
and “takes the taste out” well after the passage on Burke. 
Tlie long handling of The Excursion is very interesting to 
compare with that in the English Poets, as is the earlier 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” with similar things elsewhere. 
"Pedantry” and others give something: and though no human 
being (especially no human being who knows both books) 
has ever discovered what made Hazlitt call John Bunch “the 
English Eabelais,” the paper on Amory’s queer novel is a 
very charming one. “On the Literary Character” does some- 
what deceive us : “ Commonplace Critics ” less so : but to 
“Poetical Versatility” we must return. Of the remaining 
contents of the volume, the well-known Conversations with 
Northcotc (where the painter plays Hazlitt’s idea of an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli on Hazlitt) gives less still. But there is a 
striking passage on Wordsworth,^ a paradox (surely ?) on Tom 

Paine- as “a tine writer” (you might as well call a good 

getter of coal at the face “a fine sculptor”), an interesting 
episode® on early American nineteenth-century literature; 
and not a few others, especially the profound self-criticism 
(for no doubt Nortlicote had nothing to do with it) on Hazlitt’s 
abstinence from society.^ In Characteristics, one of the few 

notable collections of the kind in English, GGXG. a most 

curious and pretty certainly unconscious echo of Aristotle,® 
is our best gleaning; while the 52d “Commonplace,” on Byron 
and Wordsworth, and the 12th and 11th “Trifles light as 
air, on Fielding and on " modern ” critics, play the same part 
there. 

On the other hand. The Spirit of the Age (with the exception 
The Spirit of some political and philosophical matter) is wholly 
of the Ago. literary; and may rank with the three sets of Lec- 
inics and the Characters of Shakespeare as the main storehouse 

* P. 2tC. 5 p. ojs. 

» P. sir. < P. 431. 

* "We liave more f.iitli in n well. 
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of Iliirlitt’a criticism. Here, toc^ there is much repetitiou, 
BDil Iiere, at the end of the Scott article, is the olmost insane 
outburst more than once referred to. But the bnlk of the 
book is at llazUtt'a very best pitch of appreciative grasp. 
If he is anywJiere out of focus, it is in reference to Godnin’a 
novels — the setting of which in any kind of comparison with 
Scott's (though Hazlitt was critic enough from the first to 
see that Godwin could by no possibility be the "Author of 
WaxerUy") is a remarkable instance of the disadvantage of 
the contemporary, and, to some extent, the sympathiser. But 
the book certainly goes far to bear out the magnificent eulogy 
of Hazlitt for which Thackeray* took it as text, quite early 
iu his career. 

The Sktlches and Eaaya are again very rich, where they are 
rich} and advertise the absence of riches most frankly where 
fik«tche« they are not. "On Beading New Books”; not a 
tnd&wjx Jittlo of "Merry England”; the whole of "On 
Taste" and "Why the Heroes of Romances are insipid” speak 
for theroselres, and do not bewray their claim. “ Taste,” especi- 
ally, contains * one of Hozlitt’e own titles to critical supremacy 
in his fixing on Perdita's primrose description os itself supreme, 
when "the scale of fancy, passion, and observation of natnre 
, is raised” high enough. And as for Jrtnferslow, 

W inUrsloir. - j i .. l i • 

Its first and its last papers are "things enskied 
in criticism, for the one is "My First Acquaintance with 
I’oets,” and the lost "The FarewcU to Essay ^Yrlting.” 

These two lost, the sentence on 

"Tiiat come before the swallow darn, and take 
The winds of March with beauty " ; 

and (say) the paper referred to a little above on "Poetical 
Versatility," will serve as texts for some more general remarks 
Ifaitiifi Hazlitt's critical character. We have said at 
cn/i«jt the beginning of this notice everything that need 
be said by way of deduction or allowance ; we have 
only hinted at the clear critical "balance to credit” which 

1 In 1815, reviewing Horce’i veiy Tot (J888) of the oidinery ed. fl 
mhly entitled AW Sjiirii ef tht Apt, Thseken/* ITorti. 

The review will be found in the 13th * P. 173. 
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pfl-ssag^ Burke, wliicli, vritli tliut oti Scott in the Spi'i it oj 
the Age, is Hazlitt’s nearest approach to the sheer delirium 
tremens of the Gifford Letter: but he is not often thus. "The 
Character of Milton’s Eve ’’ is a fine critical paper of its kind, 
and “takes the taste out" well after the passage on Burke. 
The long handling of Odhe Excursion is very interesting to 
compare ^Yith that in the English Poets, as is the earlier 
" Jlidsummer Eight’s Dream ” with similar things elsewhere. 
" Pedantry ’’ and others give something ; and though no human 
being (especially no human being who knows both hooks) 
has ever discovered what made Hazlitt call John Buncle "the 
English Rabelais,” the paper on Amory's queer novel is a 
very cliarming one. " On the Literary Character ” does some- 
what deceive us : “ Commonplace Critics ” less so ; but to 
"Poetical Versatility” we must return. Of the remaining 
contents of the volume, the well-known Conversations with 
Northcotc (where the painter plays Hazlitt’s idea of an Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli on Hazlitt) gives less still. But there is a 
striking passage on Wordsworth,^ a paradox (surely ?) on Tom 
Paine* as "a fine writer" (you might as well call a good 
getter of coal at the face “a fine sculptor”), an interesting 
episode® on early American nineteenth-century literature; 
and not a few others, especially the profound self-criticism 
(for no doubt Northcote had nothing to do with it) on Hazlitt’s 
abstinence from society.^ In Charaeteristics, one of the few 
notable collections of the kind in English, CCXC, a most 
curious and pretty certainly tinconscious eclio of Aristotle,® 
is our best gleaning ; while the 52d “ Commonplace,” on Byron 
and Wordsworth, and the 12th and 11th "Trifles light as 
air, on Fielding and on “ modern " critics, play the same part 
tiiere. 

On the other hand, The Spirit of the Age (with the exception 
The Spirit of Some political and philosophical matter) is wholly 
of t!ie ..tge. literary ; and may rank with the three sets of Zec- 
iuies and the Characters of Skahc^jcare as the main storehouse 

* P. 210. : p, 24S. 

* P. sir. ■‘P.431. 
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of Ilflzlitt’s clitidsm. Here, too, there ii much ropolUioii, 
and here, at the end of the Scott article, is the almost insnno 
outburst more than once referred ta But the hulk of tho 
book is at llazlitt’s very best pitch of apprecintivo grasp. 
If he is anywhere out of focus, it is in reference to Godwin's 
novels — the setting of which in any kind of comparison wiili 
Scott's (though Hariitt was cndic enough from the first to 
see that Godwin could by no possibility ba the “Author of 
U’averUi/") is a reinarkahie instance of the disadvantage of 
the contemporary, and, to some extent, the sympathiser. I3ut 
the book certainly goes far to bear out the magnificent eulogy 
of Hftzhtt for which Tliackeray* took it as text, riuitc early 
in his career. 

The SkttcAa and i’ways are again very rich, svlu-rc they are 
rich; and advertise the absence of riches most frankiy wlitre 
Sketch** ^hey are not “On Reading New Rooks"; not o 
*nJE»»ay*. iJttle of “Merry England"; the whole of “On 
Taste *' and “ ^Vhy the Heroes o/ Romances are insipid " epeak 
for themselves, and do not bewray their claim. “ Taste." cspeci* 
ally, contains* one of Hoalitt'a own titles to critical supremacy 
in his fisnsg on Ferdita'a primrose description as itself supreme, 
when “the scale of fancy, passion, and observation of nature 
tv • low ^ raised" high enooglu And as for IVtnUrtlaw, 
'its first and its last papers are *' things enslcied" 
in cnticisa, for the cue is "My First Acqoaintacce with 
Foew," and the last "The Farewell to Essay Writing.* 

These two last, the sentence on 

“Tiii ojse beJere tt* dart*, uA take 

Tie -wiri* d ilarch wjth bea^y*; 

and (say) the paper referred to a little abvre os "Pcetical 
Versaulny." will serre as texts for tome cere geserel remark* 
Haalitt’s cridcal charecies. We bare at 
the lecinnfrg c5 ^ coiice eretytiis? t-U: need 
te ez:d by «r cf dedccrios cr aliowatc* ; we .bare 
cnl* hinted at the cisar cnttnal "fca^anne to ersdr;" wh-th 

* t lilt rme^sT Zvrset rerr wC. C!:r: rf Cjt trLsKf *e. 
n,if Sj-r-J rftXt Ttn*. 
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remains; and these essays and passages will help to bring 
chis out. 

To take the "Poetic Versatility” first, it is an interesting 
paper, and with the aid o£ those "characters” of poets, &c., 
which have been indicated in the survey just completed, gives 
the best possible idea of one (and perhaps the most popular) of 
Hazlitt’s forms of critical achievement and influence. In it 
he eddies round his subject-completing his picture of it by 
strokes apparently promiscuous in selection, but always tending 
to body forth the image that presents itself to him, and that 
he wishes to present to his readers. “Poetry dwells in a 
perpetual Utopia of its own.” It " does not create difficulties 
where they do not exist, but contrives to get rid of them 
whether they exist or not.” “Its strength is in its wings; its 
element the air.” Wc “ may leave it to Time to take out the 
stains, seeing it is a thing immortal as itself.” Poets “ either 
find things delightful or make them so," &c. &c., some of the 
etceteras drawing away from the everlasting, and condescend- 
ing rather lamentably to the particular. 

2sow there is no need to tell the reader — even the reader of 
this book, I hope — that this, of these utterances, is a repro- 
duction of Longinus (whom Hazlitt most probably 
naa not ,read), or that or Coleridge, whom most 
certainly he had both read and heard.' “ The man who plants 
cabbages imitates too”; and it is only the foolishcst folk of 
rather foolish times who endeavour to be original, though the 
wisest of all times always succeed in being so. The point with 
Hazlitt is that in these circlings round his subject — these 
puttings of every possible way in which, with or without the 
help of others, it strikes him — he gives the greatest possible 
help to others in being struck. One of the blows will almost 
certainlj hit the nail on the head and drive it home into any 
tolerably susceptible mind: many may, and the others after 
the first uill help to fix it. Of method there may not be very 


• "Ita EtrcnRtU is in its wings” is, in 
icic.i, of course, a.s old as Plato. But 
the nearest expression of it, the “l.a 
lyre cst un instrument aiU" of Jouhert, 


though by n man more than thirty 
years Hazlitt’s senior, was never, 1 
think, published till ten years after 
Hnzlitt’s death. 
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Dinch—tliere is ratber more here than io most casea; but 
wlietber there is method or not, ‘'everything,” in the old mili- 
tary phrase, "goes in”; the aubject and the reader are carried 
by assault, mass, variety, repetition of argument, imagery, 
phrase. Ilasiftt mil not be refased; be talres tornis at a 
hand-gallop, like Condd at Lerida— and he does not often lose 
them afterwards. 

In this phase of his genius, however, there is perhaps, for 
some tastes at any rate, a little too much of what has been 
and called brarura— too much of the merely epideictic. 
unittrtaV}/. jg jq Jjj the Other. Appreciate the apprecia- 
tion of the Winter's Tale passage; still more take to heart 
(they will go to it without much taking where there is one) 
the " First Acquamiance with Poets,” or still better the 
marvellous critical swan -song of the "Farewell," and there 
can be no more doubt about HazHtt. ^uia multim amavit is 
at once Iiis best description and his greatest glory. In all 
the range of criticism which I have read I can hardly think oi 
any one except Lcoginns who displays the same facnlty of 
not unreasonable or unreasoned passion for literature; and 
Longinus, alas! has, os an opportunity for showtug this to us, 
scarcely more than the bulk of one of Hazlitt’s longest Assays, 
of which, long and short, Hazlitt himself has given ns, I suppose, 
a hundred. Nor, as in some others (many, if not most of whom, 
if I named them, I should name for the sake of honour), is o 
genuine passion made the mere theme of elaborate and de- 
liberate literary variations. As we have seen, Hazlitt will 
often leave it expressed in one sentence of ejaculatory and 
convincing fervour; it seldom appears at greater length than 
that of n passage, while a whole lecture or essay in tho key of 
rapture is exceedingly rare. Hazlitt is desultory, irrelevant, 
splenetic, moody, self-contradicloiy, but he is never merely 
pleonastic,*— there is no mere verbiage, no mere virtuosity, 
in him. 

And the consequence is that this enthusiastic appreciation 
of letters, which I have, however herctically, taken throughout 
this book to be really the highest function of criticism. 
catches; that the critic.-!! yeast (to plagiarise from ourselves) 
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remains; and these essays and passages -will help to bring 
this out. 

To take the “Poetic Versatility” first, it is an interesting 
paper, and 'with the aid of those “characters” of poets, &c., 
vrhich have been indicated in the surr'cy just completed, gives 
the best possible idea of one (and perhaps the most popular) of 
Hazlitt’s forms of critical achievement and influence. In it 
he eddies round his subject — completing his picture of it by 
strokes apparently promiscuous in selection, but always tending 
to body forth the image that presents itself to liim, and tliat 
he wishes to present to his readers. "Poetry dwells in a 
perpetual Utopia of its own." It “ does not create difficulties 
where they do not e.rist, but contrives to get rid of them 
whether they exist or not.” " Its strength is in its wings ; its 
clement the air." We “ may leave it to Time to take out the 
stains, seeing it is a thing immortal as itself.” Poets "either 
find things delightful or make them so," &c. &c., some of the 
etceteras drawing away from the everlasting, and condescend- 
ing rather lamentably to the particnlnr. 

Xow there is no need to tell the reader — even the reader of 

this book, I hope — that this, of these utterances, is a repro- 

. . duction of Longinus (whom Hazlitt most probably 

\n sti px^ctSy 

had not .reaa)» or that of Coleridgo, whom most 
certainly he had both read and heard.^ “ The man who plants 
cabbages imitates too”; and it is only the foolishest folk of 
rather foolish times who endeavour to be original, tliough the 
wisest of all times always succeed in being so. The point with 
Hazlitt is that in these circlings round his subject — these 
puttings of eveiy possible way in which, with or without the 
help of others, it strikes him — he gives the greatest possible 
help to others in being struck. One of the blows will almost 
certainly hit the nail on the head and drive it home into any 
tolerably susceptible mind: many may, and the others after 
the first will help to fix it. Of method there may not be very 


’ “Its Efxength is in itavringB” is, in 
idea, o{ conrsft, as old as Plato. But 
tie nearest expression of it, the "la 
lyre est un instrument aiU” of Joubert, 
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mtjch—tliere is rather more hero than in most cases; hot 
n-iiether there is method or not, "everrthiDg," in the old miii- 
lary phrase, “goes in"; the sabject and the reader are carried 
by assault, mass, variety, repetition of argument, imagery, 
phrase. Hazlitt will not be refused; he takes towns at a 
hand-gallop, like Condd at Lcrida — and he does not often lose 
them afterwards. 

In this phase of his genins, however, there is perhaps, for 
some tastes at any rate, a little too much of what has been 
and called bravura-— too mneh of the merely epideictic. 
vnietnaiiy. 13 not SO in the other. Appreciate the apprecia- 
tion of the IVinier’a Tale passage; still more take to bean 
(they will go to it without much taking where there is one) 
tfie “First AcquAiatnnco with Poets," or still better the 
marvellous critical swan-song of the “Farewell," and there 
can bo no more doubt about Hoslitt. ^uta muUum amavit is 
Bt once his best description and bis greatest glory. In all 
the range of criticism which I have read I can hardly think oi 
any one except Loogtous who displays the same faculty of 
not unreasonable or unreasoned passion for literature; and 
Longinus, alas ' has, as an opportunity for showing this to ns, 
scarcely more than the bulk of one of HazHtt's longest Essays, 
of which, long and short, IJarhu himself has given us, I suppose, 
a hundred. Kor. os in some others (many, if not most of whom, 
if I named them, I should name for the sake of honour), is a 
genuine px^sion made the mere theme of elaborate and de- 
liberate literary variatioax As we have seen, Hozlitt will 
often leave it expressed in one sentence of ejaculatory and 
convincing fervour, it seldom appears at greater length than 
that of a passage, while 0 whole lecture or essay in the key of 
rapture la escecdingly rare. HaxUtt is desultory, irrelevant, 
splenetic, moody, self-contradictory; but be w never merely 
pleonastic, — there is no mere wbiage, no mere virtuosity, 
in him. 

And the consequence is that this enthusiastic appreciation 
of letters, which I have, however beretically, taken throughout 
this book to be really the highest function of crittdsm, 
eatcKcs: that the critical yeast (to plagiarise from ourselves) 
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never fails to vrork. The order of history, as always, should 
prohahlv be repeated, aud the influence of Colevid"e should be 
felt, as kazlitt himself felt it, first; it is well to fortify also with 
Longinus himself, and with Aristotle, and with as many others 
of the great ones as the student can manage to master. But 
there is at least a danger, with some perhaps of not the worst 
minds, of all this remaining cold as the bonfire before the torch 
is applied. The silex scintiUans of Hazlitt’s rugged heart will 
seldom fail to give tlm vivifying spark from its own inward 
and immortal fire.^ 


There have been times — perhaps they are not quite over 
— when the admission of "William Blake* into the category 
of critics would have been regarded as an absurdity, 
° or a bad jest. Nothing is more certain, however, 
than that the poet-painter expresses, with a force and direct- 
ness rather improved by that lack of complete technical 
sanity which some of his admirers most unwisely and need- 
lessly deny, the opinions of the "Extreme Bight,” the liigh- 
■fliers of the Army of Komanticism. He may often be thinking 
of painting rather than of poetry ; but tliis is sometimes 
■expressedly not the case, and many of his most pointed 
sayings apply to the one art just as well as to the other — 
if indeed it would not be still more correct to say that, except 


' Below Haztilt (who as well as 
Lamb praised him, though the former 
more euo fell foul of him as wcU) may 
be best placed, in the note which is as 
mnch as he deserres, that much- 
written -of ‘‘curiosity of literature,” 
the poisoner, connoisseur, and coicomb, 
Vfainewright. "Janus," however, was 
too much occupied with pictures, playe, 
bric-a-brac, Montepulciano, veal-pies in 
red earthenware dishes, the prize-ring, 
and other fancies or fopperies, to busy 
himself directly with literature, save, 
perhaps, in the curious paper “Janus 
Weatherbound,” which seems to have 
been his "farewell bo essay -writing,” 
It is, however, fair to say that, odious 
as he was in ways not merely moral. 


he had something of “a ta«te" here 
also. His quotations, whicii are numer- 
ous, arc singularly well selected ; he 
admired not merely Fouqufi but 
Shelley long before it was the fashion 
to do so; and you may pick out of 
the works, rather probably than cer- 
tainly his {Essays and Criticisms, by 
T. G. Wainewright, ed. VT. G. Hnz- 
Utt; London, 1880), stray literary 
notes not without value. 

~ I use for Blake GUehrist’s Life dud 
VTorkt (2nd ed.,2 voTs., London, 18S0), 
3Ir Swinburne’s TTiWiam Slake (Lon- 
don, ISOS), Mr Rossetti's Aldine 
Poetical Works (London, 1874), and 
Jlessrs Ellis and Yeats's great Elakian 
Thesaurus (3 vols., London, 1893). 
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ffheo they concern mere technique, they aUrayg apply to both. 
IIU work, despite the attention which it has received from 
hands, sometimes of the most eminent, during the lost forty 
years, has never^ yet been edited in a fashion making its 
chaos cosmic or the threading of its labyrinths easy: and 
it may be well to bring together some of the most noteworthy 
critical expressions in it. That which has been referred to 
in a former passage, "Every roan is a judge of pictures who 
has not been connoisseured out of his senses,”’ is in itself 
almost a miniature manifesto of the new school of criticism. 
For " connoisseurship " — the tegular training in the orthodox 
system of judgment by rule and line and pattern — is snbstituted 
the impression of the natural man, unconditioned except by 
the requirement that it shall be impression, and not prejudice. 

So, again, that remarkable expression of the Prophet Isaiah* 
when, as Slake casually mcntioos, be and Ezekiel "dined 
//iimneot toe"— an occasion on which surely any one 

•^timand of taste would like to have completed the quartette. 

jjjg poet'host tells us that be asked, “Does a firm 
persuasion that a thing is so make it sol" and that the 
prophet-guest answered, "All poets believe that it does'— 
a position from which Neo-Classicism and the reluctance to 
"surrender disbelief" ate at once crushed, concluded^ and 
quelled. 

In the remarkable engraved page on Homer and Virgil,* 
Slake adventures himself (not with such rashness as may 
at first seem) against Aristotle (or what he takes for Aristotle), 
by laying it down that Unity and Morality belong to philosophy, 
not poetry, or at least are secondaiy in the latter; that good- 
ness and badness are not distinctions of "character" (a saying 
in which there is some quibbling bnt much depth os well); 


1 Site by Jfr SumpsoD for (he Poefti 
(Oiford, t»05). 

* Letter to the JfonMy ifayatine of 
July 1, 1805. “0 Eoglulimeo I know 
that erery mu oagbt to be * fuili;* 
ot picture*, ud erery m*a U lo who 
b** cot teen connoieseured cut of hi* 
eeufe*,** The wLoie tetter ti gtrea 


by BTp Swiaburae, pp, 52, 63, ep. a( 

* In Tkt ilarriaye of Veavtn and 
B<B CompArewUhthiaVico'i/eiaou* 
Soctfine tliet "the criterion of troth 
la to here vtadt ((.“ 

* r*c*imiJeil in Elli* ud Yeat*. voL 
ill rriolfti M Siij/nint lc2Tti ia Oil- 
chtut, Q. 178, 165. 
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tlint the Clnssics, not Goths or Monks, " desolate Europe with 
wars ’’ (a great enough dictum at the junction of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries); and that "Grecian [wit] is TTintho- 
matical form,” which is only " eternal in the reasoning memory," 
while Gothic is "living form, that is to say, eternal existence" 
— ^perhaps the deepest saying of the whole, though it wants 
largo allowance and intelligent taking. 

The “ Notes on Reynolds " arc naturally full of our stulT. 
“Enthusiastic admiration is the first principle of know- 
ledge." [Sir Joshua had stated just the contrnr}'.] 
“ jVo(cs on " What has reasoning to do with the art of paint- 
ReynoliU ’ of poetry] ? ” 

“ Knowledge of ideal beauty is not to be acquired ; it is 
born in us." 

“One central form . . . being granted, it does not follow 
that all other forms arc deformity. All forms are perfect 
in the poet’s mind, . . . they are from imagination." 

“To generalise is to be an idiot. To particularise is the 
great distinction of merit.” [The "streak of the tulip” re- 
habilitated, and with a vengeance!] 

“ Invention depends altogether upon e.xecution." 

“ Passion and expression are beauty itself." 

“ Ages are all equal -. but genius is always above its age.” 

It is worth while to add to these the very remarkable 
annotations upon Wordsworth’s Prefaces: "1 don’t know 
anti irorrfs- who wrote these: they are very mischievous, and 
xcorth. direct contrary to Wordsworth’s own practice" 
[where if Blake bad added the words "when lie is a poet,” 
he would simply have given the conclusion of the whole 
uiuiter], with the very shrewd comment that Wordsworth is 
not so much attacking poetic diction, or defending his own, 
as “vindicating unpopular poets," 

Scanty as this critical budget may seem, its individual items 
are of extraordinary weight, when we remember that some 
ConmamU written before the Lyrical Ballads 

ingpoiiiion thcmselves appeared, and all of them by a 
^ ■ man of hardly any reading in contemporary litera- 
ture, and quite out of the circle of Goleridgean influence, it 
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Is scarcely, if at all, too mach to eny that they are alraon 
enough to start, In a Ht mind, the tvhole system of Homantic 
criticism in its more nhstract form, and sometimes even in 
its particular and concrete applications. All the efglitccnth* 
centujy Dagons — the beliefs io official connoissenrship, in 
the unapproachable supremacy of the ancients, in the barbar- 
ism and foohshiiess of Oothio art and literature, in the 
superiority of the general to the particular, in the necessity 
of extracting central fomia and holding to them, in the 
supremacy of reason, in the teachableness of poetry, in the 
virtues of copying, in the superiority of design to execution, — 
all are tumbled off their pedestals with the most irreverent 
violence. That the critic's applications in the sister art to 
Ilubcns, to Titian, to Ecynolds himself, arc genemlJy unjust, 
and not infrequently the result of pure ignomnee, does not 
matter; his own formulas would often correct liim ciinte as 
thoroughly as those of the classical school. ^Ylla^ is important 
Is his discovery and enunciation of these formulas themselves. 

For by tliem, in place of these battered gods of the classical 
or neo-classical rijilistia, are act up Imagmation for licason, 
Enlliusiasm for Good Sense, the Jfcsolt for the Rule; the 
execution for the mere conception or even the mere selection 
of subject; impression for calculation; the heart and the eyes 
and the pulses and the fancy for the stop-watch and the 
boxwood measure and the table of spccihcations. It is not 
necessary to argue the question whether Blake’s own poetical 
work (we are not concerned with his pictorial) justifies or 
disconcerts the theories under which it was composed; it may 
ho very atrongly suspected, from utterances new ns well as old, 
that approval of the theory and approval of the practice, as 
well os disapproval in each case, are too intimately bound up 
with each other to moke appeal to either mucli of an argument. 
But for our main purpose, which is purely liistoncal, the 
importance of Blake should, even io these few pages, have been 
put out of doubt. Id no contemporarj’ — not in Coleridge 
himself — is the counter-creed to that of the Neo-classics 
formulalcd with a sharper precision, and withal a greater width 
of inclusion and sweep. 
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There are more senses than one (or for the matter of that 
two) in the famous proverb, “ The better is the enemy of tiie 
Sir Walter good.” And in one of tiiem, though not the 
Scoitcom- commonest, it is eminently true of the criticism of 
vabiedafa' Sir Walter Scott. No one, of course, would give to 
rrin'e. Scott any such relative rank ns n critic as that 
which is his due either as poet or as novelist ; but the e.xtent 
to which his fame as poet and novelist has obscured his 
reputation as critic is altogether disproportionate and unfair. 
It is even doubtful whether some tolerably educated persons 
ever think of him as a critic at all. For his so-called ” Prose 
Works" (except Talcs of a Gh'and father) are very little read, 
and as usual the criticism is the least read part of them. Yet 
it is a very large part — extending, what with the Lives of Sicifl 
and Snjdcn, the shorter " Biographies f the Chivalry, Romance, 
and Drama, and the collection or selection of Periodical 
Criticism, to ten pretty solid volumes, while even this excludes 
a great amount of critical matter in the notes and Introductions 
to the Poems, the Novels, the Dryden and Swift themselves, 
and other by-works of Sir Walter’s gigantic industry. 

Mere bulk, however, it may be said, is nothing — indeed it 
is too often, iu work of which posterity is so shy as it is of 
criticism, a positive misfortune and drawback. "What makes 
the small account taken of Scott as a critic surprising and 
regrettable is the goodness as well as the bulk of his critical 
production. Perhaps it may be urged with some justice, in 
defence of this popular neglect, that his want of attention to 
style is particularly unfortunate here. He is notoriously a 
rather “ incorrect ” writer ; and he does not, as many so-called 
incorrect writers have known how to do, supply the want of 
academic propriety by irregular brilliances of any kind. 

Another charge sometimes brought against him — that he is 
too good-natured and too indiscriminate in praise — svill less hold 
water ; ^ and indeed is much too closely connected with the 

‘ Seo in particular his admirable re- and historianB— of bolstering out n 
view of Godwin’s CJiaucer, and hia just book with what the subject might have 
condemnation of the absurd practice— seen, done, thought, or suffered, 
simply wallowed in since by biographers 
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popular notion of the critic as a sort of “nigger "•overseer, 
fnjusiict e/ whose business is to tralk about and distribute lashes 
— a notion which cannot be too often reprobated. 
As a private critic Scott teas eometimes too easj'goifig, bat 
b/ no means always or often in his professional utterances. 
And he had what are certainly two of the greatest requirements 
of the critic, reading and sanity. Sometimes some amiable 
prepossession (such as the narrower patriotism in his relative 
estimate of Fielding and Smollett) leads him a little astray; 
but this is very seldom — far aeldomer than is the rule irith 
critics of anything like his range. Here, as elsewhere, he does 
not much affect the larger and deeper and higher generalisa- 
tions; but here, as elsewhere, his power of reaching these has 
been considerably underrated. And the distaste itself saves 
him— and his readers— from the hasty and floundering failures 
of those who aim more ambitiously at width, depth, aud height. 
In the methodic grasp and orderly exposition of large and 
complicated subjects (as in the Abnuznes^ end Drama examples) 
he leaves ootinng to desire. Sometimes, in his regular 
reviews, he condescends too much to the practice of making 
the review a mere abstract of the book ; but I have known 
readers who complain bitterly of any other mode of proceeding. 

Sforeover, in two most important divisions of the critic’s art 
Scott has very few superiora. These are the appreciation 
of particular passages, books, and authors, and the writing 
of those critical biographies which Dryden first essayed in 
English, and of which Johnson is the acknowledged master. 
The Prefaces to the Baliantyne Hovels* are the best among 
Scott's good things in this kind on the small scale, as the 
Dryiin and the Swifi arc on the great: for evidences of 
the former excellence the reader has only to open any one 
of the half-score volumes referred to above. And those golden 

> Tbe two quftlille* budM ftboro— irlto Iiid tho origin^ euR; dm- 
kooitltdge judpmtat — utrpeaaify petAL 

Boiewortbr here, when we eoropar# tb« ■ They will a}*o be found printed 
article, not merely with Ihe lew folly together lo iJie two rol*. of £u~ 
informed work of Hurd, Percy, ud yrayAiee, at well *t, mor* recently, 
^Yartoo (not to any HiUoa), but with and alone, in • rol. of Srerytian'i 
more recent caopoalttona by pemona Xiirarr (London, 1910]. 
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qualities of heart rvluch accompanied liis genius are illustrated, 
as -ft-ell as that genius itself, in his frequent critical writing 
on other novelists. The criticism of creators on tlieir fellows 
is not always pleasant reading, except for those who delight 
to study the weaknesses of the rerdaminte Ilacc, Scott criticises 
great and small among the folk of whom he is the king, from 
the commonest romancer up to Jane Austen, with equal gener- 
osity, acuteness, and technical mastery. Nor ought we, in 
this necessarily inadequate sketch, to omit putting in his 
cap the feather so often to be refused to critics — the feather 
of catholicity. J^Iacaulay could not praise tlie delightful lady, 
whom both he and Scott did their utmost to celebrate, without 
throwing out a fling at Sintram, as if there were no room for 
good things of different kinds in the great region of Eomance. 
In Scott’s works you may find,^ literally side by side, and 
characterised by equal critical sense, the eulogy of Pcjsitamn 
and the eulogy of FranJeatskin.'^ 

Campbell's critical work is chiefly concentrated in two 
places, one of them accessible with some ditlicully, the other 
Campidl.- accessible after a fashion. Tiie first is 

his Lectures the Lectuvcs on Poetry, which, after delivering them 
onpoeirj. Boy.al Institution during the great vogue of 

such things iu 1820 , he refashioned later for the Nexo Monthly 
Magazine when he was its editor, so that they are only to 
be had by one of the least agrceeahle of all processes, the 
rummaging for a imrpose in an old periodical. 

The accessibility of the other place — the critical matter 
contributed to the well-known Specimens of the British. Pods, 
jjis and to some extent the actual selections themselves 
Specimens. — jg greater hecattse they are in nearly all the 
second-hand book-shops, where from sixpence to a shilling a 

^ Periodical Criticism, vo!. iL iaing, as he did, certain known works 

^ In connection with Sir Walter, one of an at least iiypotheticalh- unknown 
may pay a note of tribute to the ex- writer, he was bound to give that at- 

treme and now too little known criti- tention to the seorh iisdf, which was 
cal ability of his “ discoverer," J. L. the great thing necessary ; and he gave 
Adolphus, whose Letters to Heber on it with remarkable ability, crafUmaa 
the Authorship of Waverlcp would come ship, aud knowledge of literature. ■ 
iu well as an excursus-subject. Exam- 
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volamc will bar — well bound often nnd in pcrfecUy good con- 
dition — matter wliidi, at any proper ratio of exchange, u worth 
a dozen times the money. Ibis worth consists of course mainly 
in the matter selected: hot the taste which selected it mtist 
figure for no small incatrment, and the purely critical frame- 
work is, to ray the least, remarkably worthy of botft 
CampheJJ, a very puzzling person in his poetry, is by no 
means a vciy easily comprehensible or appraisable one In his 
critical attitude. In the general arrangement of (his he is 
distinctly of the older fashion, as the fashions of his time 
went. Like his style, though this is a very fair specimen 
of the "last Georgian,'* still in a manner the standard and 
staple of the plainer English prose, his opinions ore a thought 
penwigged nnd bnekrammed. He demurs to the "Jfomantic 
Unity” of Hard earlier and Schicgel later; and when in his 
swashing blow (nnd a good swashing blow it is of its kind) 
on the side of Pope in the weary quarrel, he tries to put 
treatment of artificial on a poetical level with treatment of 
natural objects, we roust demur pretty steadily ourselves, 
Put, on the other hand, he distinctly champions (and was. 
I believe, the first actually so to formulate) the principle that 
**in poetry tliere are many mansions,” and. what is more, he 
lives up to it. He really ami almost adequately appreciates 
Chaucer: it is only Ins prejudice about Unity and tlie Fable 
that prevents him from being a thorough-going Spenserian; 
and when we come to the seienteenth century he is quite 
surprising. Again, it is true, his yenenrf creed makes him 
declare tliat the mctapliysicians "thought like madmen.’* But 
he IS justcr to some of them than Hazlitt is; he has the great 
credit of having (after a note of Southey's, it is true) re- 
introduced readers to the mazy but magical charms of P/iaron- 
ntda; and he admits Godolpbin and Stanley, Flatmau and 
Ayres. I! the history of ihe earlier part of his Introductory 
Ess.nv is shaky, it could not has’C been otherwise in his time; 
and It shons that the indolence irith which he ia so often 
charged did not prevent him from making a very good use 
of what Warton and Peny, Tyruhitt and Ift'tson and Ellis, 
Iiad provided. 
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This indolence, however, is perhaps more evident in the 
distribution of the criticism, which, if not careless, is exceed- 
ingly capricious, Campbell seems at first to have intended 
to concentrate this criticism proper in the Introduction (to 
which nearly the whole of the first volume is allotted), and 
to make the separate prefaces to the selections mainly bio- 
graphical. But he does not at all keep to this rule ; the main 
Introduction itself is, if anything, rather too copious at the 
beginning, while it is compressed and Imrried at the end : not 
a few of the minor pieces and less prominent poets Imvc no 
criticism at all; while, in the case of those that have it, it 
is often extremely difficult to discover the principle of its 
allotment. Yet, on the whole, Campbell ought never to bo 
neglected by the serious student; for even if his criticism were 
solely directed from an obsolete standpoint, it would be well 
to go back to it now and then ns a half-way house between 
those about Johnson and those about Coleridge, while ns a 
matter of fact it has really a very fair dose of universal quality.' 

There arc several critical passages in Shelley’s Letters, hut, 
as formally presen'ed, his criticism is limited to the Defence of 
SheVaj. his which, despite its small bulk, is of extreme 

Defence of interest." It is almost the only return of its times 
Poetry. extremely abstract consideration of the 

matter which we found prevalent in tlie Eenaissance, and 
which in Shelley’s case, as in the cases of Fracastoro or of 
Sidney, is undoubtedly inspired by Plato. It seems to have 
been immediately prompted by some heresies of Peacock’s; 
but, as was always its author’s habit, in prose as well as in 
verse, he drifts "aw.ay, afar” from what apparently was his’ 
starting-point, over a measureless ocean of abstract thinking. 
He endeavours indeed, at first, to eclio the old saws about men 
" imitating natural objects in the youth of the world ” and the 

Those rrho Trill not telre the trouble context (r, above), specially ungenerous 
to se-Troh the Speeimem themselves will flings nt Southev. 
find copious and admirably selected cx- == This may found not merely in 
amplcs in Jeffrey’s article on the boob the cdd. of the irorl-j, but in Prof. 
{Essays, I vol. cd., p. 359 jy.), one of Vaughan’s interesting selection of 
tlie best reviews he ever wrote, but for Idtcrary Criticism (London, 1S9C). 
some superfluous, unjust, and, in the 
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like, Lot he doe? not in anv wA^lfecp np the arrangement, and 
we arc almost from the outset in contact with his own ardent 
imagination — of wliich quality ho at onco defines poetry a$ 
the expression. Again, the poetic faculty is "the faculty of 
approximation to the beautiful." Once more we have the 
proud claim for poetry that poets ore not merely the authors 
of arts, but the inventors of laws, the teachers of religion. 
Tiioy " participate in the eternal, the infinite, and the one." 
They are not necessarily confined to verse, but they will bo 
wise to use it. A poem is tho veiy imago of life, expressed in 
its eternal truth. "Poetry is something divine," tho “centre 
and circumference of knowlwlge.'’ the "perfect and consummate 
surface and bloom of all things," the "record of the best and 
Jiappicst moments of the Jiappiest and best minda" All which 
(or all except the crotchet about verse) I for one do most 
powerfully and potently believe* though if any one says that, 
ns generally with Shelley, ono w left stranded, or rather float* 
ing, in tlic vague, denial Is not easy. One can only wish ono* 
self, as I’oiiia wished his sister, "no worse fortune."* 

'It it fith «ata« osb'gimc, •od utd tatnoutle, wmeitliat tm ou«li of 
ftiter iQorO thito oao eban^ of c»tD«l • is«re othrr pha/e of hit mtuuo, to 
that tftsceSiiellor’t^BC jv,ctial twin dnerr* tho ouis of eritieita fniietlf 
(or mtlier wtly) in • not« obI/ hw llo of SliBk«{w»r» 

'lOiB enrtjr Sleep and i’oetry adiDirBblr, Wcaiuo ho h** tho Mtna 

to III M siring KcbU'b per(iB(« one- quiotOBKDtiillf CngliBh cut of loctry 
lidcd butretj Tignroui) Bod rcourkBUe that SIiBlMpc«r« bad. When ho 
rene.foroiutBtioa of tho protcie sgBinit af>e«k« of rootrj ia tho abitnet, u t e 
tico'ClnvdciiTn ; tho two prefam docs BdmirBbljr ud ottcD, it b thii 
(cspccisilr Uio fioBi Ono) to /ndjwiion poetir «i«4kiog of hrrscif, and there- 
hare been g«ner«!lj reeognuerl bj the foroBpeaking truly but not cHtioCly. 
eompetest aa fwrhapi tho moat ivrea in the wonder/oi remark (roL r 
Mtoniihingly Jnit )ud;wenti which p 11}., ed. Forroan, Oiargow, IbODoo 
any poet hu crer pwol on bimrcff Inmseif ami Ryron. ‘'Ho deaenbea 
Bad the Aeiten Bro full of critial cw whBt bo *ees ■ I desenba whBt i im> 
<]uui<ntteB} pBBiugri of the tdghest Bjpno" (where he repeBtJ riidcxtratu) 
lotervit. 1 tnyrelf Iibto » shnf of nithout >o the iraat knowing it), the 
them duly noted . Bnd b'udo pewon* thing li not cntlciim i (t (« *e!f- 
of (Ibemelioo whom 1 know would opeaklng. And beyond this ho Beldom 
Admit them to the tery Ooldeji Rook goes, and io aeldomer hoppy fa hit 
of Critidtm. } hop«, bowerer, tbot rare rzeunionB. Ho might bare be* 
my owD iudgoent U not too much come • eritie, u he might Karo become 
iicklieil o'er with erutcliet fa hofdisx almoat anjlhing good; but I do net 
that Rcati’B criiiritm of hiisielf and think he waa one. 

(•then ii mmewlat too fpontaceotv 
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In the course of this Historj' we have seen not infrequent 
esamples of Criticism divorced from Taste — a severance to 
which the peculiarities of classical and neo-classical 
censorship lent hut too much encouragement It 
must be obvious that the general tendency of the criticism 
which we are calling Jlodem inclines towards the divorce of 
Taste from Criticism-— to the admission of the monstrous 
regiment of mere arbitrary enjoyment and liking, not to say 
mere caprice. But it is curious that our first very dis- 
tinguished example of tliis should be found in a person who, 
both by practice and in theon’, liad very distinct “ classical " 
tendencies — who, in fact, with the possible exception of ilr 
Arnold, was the most classical of at least the English writers 
of the nineteenth century, 

Landor's^ critical shortcomings, however, are the obvious 
and practically inevitable result of certain well-known 
Sis lath of peculiarities of temperament, moral rather than 
juditiai ' intellectual, and principles of life rather than of 
guntiiy. literature. With him, as with King Lear (whom 
in more ways and points than one he resembled, though, luckily, 
with the tragedy infinitely softened and almost smoothed 
away), the dominant is impotcAtia — the increasing and at last 
absolute incapacity of the intellect and will to govern the 
emotions and impulses. Kow, as criticism is itself an endless 
process of correcting impressions — or at le.ast of checking and 
auditing them till we are sure that they are genuine, co-ordin- 
ated, and (with the real if not the apparent consistency) con- 
sistent — a man who suffers from this iiupofcniia simply cannot 
be a real critic, though he may occasionally make observations 
critically sound. 

The rule and the exceptions hold good with Landor unfail- 
excellent scholar; his acquaintance with 
In regular modern literatures, though much smaller and ex- 
Cnbcinn. tremely ^ arbitrary, was not positively small, and 
his taste, in some directions at least, was delicate and exquisite. 
But of judicial quality or qualities he had not one single 

‘ Mr wpy is the eight-rolsme ed. vsriotis pieces will eaaWc them to ha 
oi 1874-76 : but tbe titles of the found in others. 
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tmre, ftnJ. even putting Ihem out of the question, In’s intclli- 
genca was streaked and dawed by strange \ctns of positive 
silliness. "We need not dwell too much on his orthographical 
ami other whims, which Itnve been shared by some great ones 
—the judgments are the things. In the very first paragraph 
»pi his yery first regular criticism we find the statement that 
-NJ’oems of Bion and Moschus arc not only " verj* different " 
^1 Theocritus but “very infenor." Inferior in 

certainly; but in what else are the Adonis 
, itself inferior to anytljing Tlieocritcan f A 
\ have been warned by his own "diflercnt’* not 
I the “inferior,” which is so often fallaciously eon 
^dcnt. I shall not bo accused of eiccssj've Virgil-worship, 
but what criticism is there in the objection to me eeperat annus 
as “scarcely Latin" (really I really! Mr Landor, you were 
not quite a Pollio f), and in the flat emendation of miAt eoeperat; 
or iu the contemptuous treatment of that exquisite piece con> 
tnining 

i t' iPaift titKSK, 

^o/3<Iro yo/> Kv€^p^, 


a plira<o which, for sirophciiy, pictorial efTect, and »m:ges* 
tioii, is almost worthy of Sappho! Such a sentence as that 
of Politian’s poems, "one only has any merit," is simply 
disabling: mere schoolboy prejudice has evidently blindetl 
the spe-iker. Yet it occurs m bis best critique, that on 
Catwlius. 

Tliese set criticisms, ho»»ever, are few, and Landor wa< 
evidently not at case in them. Tlie literary "Conversations," 
The Cofittr- it may be said, are Uie tnie test And it is at 
taiicn*. jeast ccrUiD tliat these conversations supply cot 
a fow of those more excellent critical observations which baio 
been acknowledged end saluted. Especially must we acknow* 
ledge and saJale one* which, though of considerable length, 
must bo made an exception to the rule of "not quoting." 
Xowhere, in ancient or modern place, is the education of the 

1 Sf« tlie opfaia/f of “ Southey Mil irosy, which i» *a oacertala ^■s»UtT, 

r^'T^iTO,” It l», of coune.oot tojroteJ too ofteo inclining either to hiir<e-rtay 
Lj tlw iretecco of the L*iu{otMil v to peeruhoeti : but thui*D-'t £tut 
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critic outlined with greater firmness and accuracy; and those 
who, by this or tliat good fortune, have been put tlirough 
some such a process, may congratulate themselves on having 
learnt no vulgar art in no vulgar way. 

I would seriously recommend to the employer of our critics, 
young and old, that he oblige them to pursue a course of study 
such as this; that, under the superintendence of some 
LocaJus respectable student from the University, they first read 
aarco us. examine the contents of the book — a thing greatly 
more useful in criticism than is generally thought ; secondly, that 
they carefully Avrite them down, number them, and range them' 
under their several heads ; thirdly, that they mark eveiy be.autiful, 
every faulty, every ambiguous, every uncommon expression, "Which 
being completed, that they inquire what author, ancient or modem, 
has treated the same subject; that they compare them, first in 
smaller, afterwards in larger portions, noting every defect in pre- 
cision and its causes, overj’ excellence and its nature; that they 
graduate these, fixing plus and minus, and designating them more ac- 
curately and discriminately by means of colours stronger or paler. 
For instance purple might express grandeur and majesty of thought; 
scarlet, vigour of expression; pink, liveliness; green, elegant and 
equable composition; these, however, and others as might best 
attract their notice and servo their memory, TJio same process 
may be used where authors liave not written on the same subject, 
when those who have arc wanting or have touched on it but 
incidentally. Thus Addison and FonteneUe, not very like, may 
be compared in the graces of style, in the number and degree of 
just thoughts and lively fancies ; thus the dialogues of Cicero with 
those of Plato, his ethics with those of Aristotle, his orations 
with those of Demosthenes. It matters not if one be found 
superior to the other in this thing and inferior in that; the 
qualities of two authors are explored and understood and their 
distances laid down, as geographers speak, from accurate survey. 
The and minus of good and had and ordinary will have some- 
thing of n scale to rest upon: and after a time the degrees of the 
higher parts in intellectual dynamics may bo more nearly attained, 
though never quite exactly. 

let in close context with this very passage comes an idle 
Bvi again “splurt" (evidently half-due to odium anti-iheologi- 
dkappoint- cum) at Coleridge — a thing exactly of the kind 
^ which such discipline as has been just recom- 

mended should check. And everywhere, especially in the long 
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Jfiltonic exaraen between “Sonthqr and Londor." the €ff**ctB 
of liuidor’s character appear aide b)* aide with a sort of pe^idlmg 
and cigglin" censoiabip which one might hive thought not 
natural to that character at all. and t?hich perhaps is a 
damnesa Keredilas from the worse kind of classical echolarship. 
Even on Boilcaa* he manages to be unfair; and at his objo 
tion to one of Milton's most exquisite and chancteriitic Unev— 
" Lucelot aed PeUeas ted r«IIioore 

one can bat cover the face. Caprice, arbitrarr legislation, 
fiomeiimes positive blindness and deafness, — these are Londnr’s 
critical marks when he quits pure theory, and aoiaetiinea when 
he does not quit it. 

‘With him we leave the “majorities' — those who, whether 
greater or lesser critics, were great either as such or in other 
TVrtnW letters. Some smaller, but in some cases 

Popi not so amaif, persons remain, with one or two ex- 
ifwrrtU. staples — one specially famous— of what we have 

called “the Adversaries.'* And Orst we must touch (if only in 
order to deal with jet another of the majorities themselves, 
who has seemed to some to be o cntic) on the “ Pope a Poet *' 
quarrel 

We have seen * that this quarrel, originally raised by Joseph 
Warton, was even by him Latterly waged as by one eauponaia 
ItUum; but a lazily and ginprly waged war is 
generally a long one, and this instance did not 
discredit the rule. Johnson's intervention* in it, in his Life 
of Pope, WM sensible and moderate — indeed, with certain 
necessary allowances, it is fairly decisive. But Pope, among 
hn other peculiarities, has bad the fate of making foes of his 
editors, and this was the case with the Beverend William Lisle 
iJowles, who revised the fainting battle,* not to any one’s 
advantage or particular credit, end to his own dire tribulation. 
B<n\Ies is one of tiiose not oninteiesting people, in all divisions 

* S<“ ** L»a<!er 4od Delille." 1U>7* («p. cit $up.) b&a giveD Mmfl 

* r. tvp , p Ci?. trf Bovle*'! rejoinden to Hjrtm, with 

’ r r>p., r- 221. Urrc&'t own LtUtr, meBtionfd b«Iow, 

* Frum IMl, when ti* oiJiti-m op. and aotae referencea to the Lattio b 

wenbtothoTnfaliea. Hr \iia IntnducHon. 
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of history, who, absolutely rather null, have not inconsiderable 
relative ‘importance. The influence of his early sonnets on 
Coleridge, and through Coleridge on the whole Eomantic revival 
in England, is well known, and not really surprising. In the 
remainder of his long and on the whole blameless life, he com- 
mitted a great deal of verse which, though not exactly had, 
is utterly undistinguished and unimportant. His theory of 
poetry, however, though somewhat one-sided, was better than 
his practice; and it was rather as a result of that dangerous 
thing Reaction, and from a lack of alertness and catholicity, 
than from positive heresy, that he fell foul of Pope. In his 
edition he laid down, and in the controversy following he 
defended,^ certain “invariable principles of Poetry," of which 
the first and foremost was that images, thoughts, &c., derived 
from Nature and Passion, are always more sublime and pathetic 
^ than those drawn from Art and Manners. And it was chiefly 
on this ground that he, of course following his leader Warton, 
but using newer material and tactics, disabled, partially or 
wholly, the claims of Pope. Hereupon arose a hubbub. 
Campbell in the Specimens- took a hand ; Byron wrote a Letter 
to John Mmray^ in defence of his favourite, and in ridicule 
of Bowies; auxiliaries and adversaries ran up on both sides. 
Whether Bowles was most happy or unhappy in the turmoil 
I am unable to say, but be was certainly put in a great state 
of agitation, and showered Pamphlets with elaborate titles, 
which one may duly find, with their occasions and rejoinders, 
in the library of the British Museum. At last dust settled 
on the conflict, which, however, is itself not quite settled to 
the present day, and in fact never can be, because it depends 
on one of the root - differences of poetical taste. However, 
it probably helped the wiser sort to take the via media, even 
such a Romantic as Hazlitt vindicating Pope’s possession of 
“the poetical point of view,” and did, for the same sort, a 
service to the general historj' of criticism by emphasising the 


‘ They will te found usefully rear- 
ranged by himself in the extract of bis 
answer to Byron given by Mr Eliyg 
(Appendix to vol. ii., op. cf<.) 


* i. 2G2 sq. 

* 1821. To be found, outside the 
edd. of the author, in Mr Bhya’ book, 
ii. 162 sj. 
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above-mentioned difference. Botrles himself, if he had been 
less fussy, Jess verbose, less given to "duply and quadruply” 
on small controversial points, and mote a man of the world 
and of humonr, might not have made by any means a bad 
critic. As it was, he was right in the main. 

We must, however, I suppose, say something, if only in this 
connection, of Byron as a critic. I do not think it necessary 

Q ^ to say very much ; and I shall not, as I could most 
easily do, concatenate here the innumerable con- 
tradictions of critical opinion in his Letters, which show tliat 
they were mere flashes of Che moment, connected not merely 
by no critical theory but by no critical taste of any consistency, 
flings, “half-bricks" directed at dog or devil or divinity, ac- 
cording to the mood in which the " noble poet " chose to find 
himself, let ns confine ourselves to that unqaestionably 
rA«L«tter Litter to John Murray on Bowles and 

to Mi]rro7, Pope, which is admittedly his critical diploma-piece. 

There are of course very good things m it. Byron 
was a genius i and your genius will say genial things now 
and then, whatsoever subject he happens to be treating. But 
hti cannot in the very least maintain himself at the critical 
point: be is like the bail in the fountain, mounting now and 
then gloriously on the summit of the column and catching 
the rays that it attracts and reflects, much moro often lying 
wallowing in the basin. Never was such critical floundering 
He blasphemes at one moment the "invariable principles of 
poetry," about which the amiable but somewhat ineffectual 
Bowles prated ; he affirms tliero at the next, by finding in his 
w.ay, and blindly picking up, the secret of secrets, that the poet^ 
who executes best is the highest, whatsoever his department; 
and he makes his affirmation valueless, by saying, almost before 
we have turned the page, that Lacretias ia ruined by his ethics, 
and Pope saved by them. Even setting ethic against ethic, 
the proposition is at least dUpatable: but what on earth has 
Ethic to do with Execution, except that they both occur in 
the dictionary under E? Thera are other excellent thing#/ 
in the letter, and yet others the reverse of excellent; bnt I 
have not the Ic.'ist intention here of setting up a balan 
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after the manner of Eobinson Crnsoe, of ranging Byron’s un- 
doubtedly true, though not novel, vindication of the human 
element as invariably necessary to poetry, against his opinion 
of Shelley, and of Keats, and of the English poetry of his 
greatest contemporaries generally, as "all Claudian," and 
against the implied estimate of Claudian himself. This would 
be a confusion like his own, a parallel ignotaiio cknchi, a 
fallacia a fallacioribus. Suffice it to say, that to take him 
seriously as a critic is impossible.^ 

Of the work which — sometimes of the inner citizenship of 
the critical Kome and at the worst of its “utmost last pro- 
Othtre- vincial band” — was done by a great number of 
Ifaac Dis- individuals and in no small number of periodicals, 
dictionaries, and what not, we cannot speak here 
as fully as would be pleasant, — the historian must become 
a “reasoned cataloguer” merely, and that by selection. Two 
contemporary and characteristic figures are those of Isaac 
Disraeli and of Sir Egerton Brydges. Both had the defects 
of the antiquarian quality. Eogers, though unamiable, was 
probably not unjust when, in acknowledging the likelihood of 
Isaac Disraeli’s collections enduring, be described him as “a 
man with half an intellect.” In formation and expression of 
opinion, Lord Beaeonsfield's father too often wandered from 
the silly to the self-etident and hack again, like Addison 
between his two bottles at the ends of the Holland House 
gallery ; and his numerous collcctanm would certainly be more 
useful if they were more accurate. But the Curiosities, the 
Amenittes, the Quarrels, and all the rest show an ardent love 
for literature itself, and a singularly wide knowledge of it: 
they are well calculated to inoculate readers, especially young 
readers, with both. 

Brydges s work, less popular, is of a higher quality. His ex- 
tensive editing labours were beyond price at his date ; in books 
like the Censitra Litera^'ia much knowledge is still readily ac- 

> It has been suggested to me that on the other side, as a phase of his 
Bj-ron ought to have the benefit, as creation. There is something in tliis : 
weh as the disadvantage, of my de- hut Byron seems to me less genuine 
scnption of Keats’s critical utterances even on this showing. 
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cessiMe, whicb can only be picted up elsewhere by enormons 
i»r excnrsions of reading at large ; and his original criii- 

■Brydju. power was mncb higher than is generally allowed. 
Sach entbnsiastic admiration of Shelley as is displayed in 
the notes to his Geneva reprint of the English part of Phillips' 
Tktatrum Poetanim, in 1824,^ Is not often shown by a man of 
sixty -two for a style of poetry entirely different from that 
to which he has been accastowed. And it shows, not merely 
how true a training the atndy of older literature is for tlie 
appreciation of newer but that there must have been some- 
thing to train. 

Moreover, this first period of enthusiastic exploration did 
not merely produce the lectures of Coleridge and Hazliit, 
The Retro- Unsurpassed essays of Lamb, the hardly 

•peetire surpassed ones of I^eigh HuuL It produced also, 
jjjg combined efforts of a band of somewhat 
less distinguished persons, a periodical publication of very 
considerable bulk and of almost unique value and interest. 
It is not for nothing that while old magazines and reviews 
are usually sold for less than the cost of their binding, and 
not much more than their value as waste-paper. The lUtrth 
speetive JReview* still has respectable, though of course not 
fantastic, prices alhxed to it m the catalogues. It was 
started in 1820, under the editorship of Henry Southern,® 
a diplomatist from the Cantabngiao Trinity, and of the 
antiquary afterwards so well known as Sir Harris Nicolas. 
Opening with a first volume of extraordinary excellence, it 
kept up for seven years and fourteen volumes, on a uniform 
principle. The second series, however, which was started 
after I know not what breocfa of continuity,* was less for- 

> Ths Centura, extending to IOtoIs, * Southern xftenvftrds CAme in con- 
but oftenest fouud mcocnplete, ap- tact with Borrow at Sladrid. See Tht 
peared m 1S05-9. The Snttth BMe «» Spain and Dr Knapp'* Life 

grapktr, lUttilula, 4c., catne later. * There is none in tlie dates, but t!ie 

* First Series, 14 Tola., 1820.28 ; title-page u different, the former Tig- 
Second, 2 rola., 1827-28. It* cob- nette of a gateway (Trinitj-I “I can- 
tributora included Hartley Coleridge, not tell, I am an Oxford man”) di*' 
Talfourd, and ©there ; while Thomas appearing, and being repbced by th« 
Wright wrote largely to a Third, much editors’ uamea. ^ 

later (1854). 
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tunate, and extends to two volumes only, though these contain 
much more matter apiece than the earlier ones. It is not 
uncommon to find these two volumes, and even some of the first 
series, wanting in library sets, which librarians should do their 
best to complete; for though, toward the end, the purely 
antiquarian matter encroached a very little upon the literary, 
there is not a volume from first to last which does not contain 
literary matter of the highest interest and valnc.^ 

The proud-looked and high-stomached persons who pronounce 
the best in this kind but shadows, and regard old criticism as 
being — far more than history in its despised days — "an old 
almanack,” will o£ course look prouder and exalt their stomachs 
iiigher at the use of such terms. So be it. Some day people 
will perhaps begin to understand generally what criticism is, 
and what is its importance. Then more — as some do already 
— will appreciate the interest and the value of this work of 
Nicolas, Palgrave, Talfourd, Hartley Coleridge, and other good 
men. It would be perfectly easy to make fvtn of it. The 
style may be to modern tastes a little stilted when it is 
ambitious, and a little jejune when it is not — in both cases 
after the way of the last Georgian standard prose. Although 
there is much and real learning, our philologers might doubt- 
less exalt thtir stomachs over the neglect of their favourite 
study, and the feticlusts of biography might discover that 
many a Joan is called Jane, and many a March made into 
February. These drawbacks and defects are more than com- 
pensated by the general character of the treatment. "While 
not despising bibliography, the writers as a rule do not put 
it first, like Sir Egerton Brydges: nor do they indulge in 
the egotistical -pot - ■poxirri of “Chandos of Sudeley.” They 
liave the enormous advantage, in most cases, of coming quite 
tiesli to their work, — of being able to give a real “squeeze” 
direct from the original brass, with the aid of their own ap- 
pteciation, unmarred and unmingled by reminiscences of tliis 
essay and that treatise, by tl)e necessity of combating this or 


‘ The BO. called “Third Series” (in 
2 vola., 1854) can hardly bo considered 
as really formiug part o£ the original. 


from wliieh it is separated by a thirty 
years’ interval. But it has (v. tup.) 
Borac good work in it. 
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that autlioMty on their subject. They look at that subject 
Itself, and even when they show traces of a little prejudice— 
as in the opposite cases oi the man who is rather hard on 
Bryden and the man who is, for the nineteenth century, 
astonlshwg}}' "soft” on Glover — the impressioa is obviously 
genuine and free from forgery. 

What is more, these Heviewers give themselves, as a rule, 
plenty of room, and supply abundant extracts — things of the 
first importance in the case of books, then as a rule to be 
found only in the old editions, and in many cases by no means 
common now. The scope is wide. The first volume gives, 
inter alia, articles on Chamberlayne (one for Pharonnida and 
one for Xove’s Ktifwy), on Crashaw and Bryden, on Byraer and 
Benni's and Hcinsius, on Ben Jonson and Cyrano de Bergerac, 
on the Urn Burial, and on such mere curiosities as The Voyage 
of the Wandering Kmqht. The papers throughout on Brama, 
from the iCyateries onward, and including separate articles 
on the great Biisabetban minors, were, till Pearson’s reprints 
thirty years ago, the most accessible source of information 
on their subjects, and are still specially notable; as are also 
the constituents of another interesting series on Spanish 
Literature. The Areadxa balances Butler’s i?<mctins in vol. iL 
Vaughan and Defoe, Iraxtatums of SvdihtM, and that luckless 
dramatist and mad but true poet, Lee.^ have their places in 
the Third, where also some one (though he came a little too 
early to know the Chansons de gesies, and so did not put 
"things of Chsrlewagae ” w their right order) has an in- 
teresting article on the Italian compilation Za S27agna. I 
should like to continue this sampling throughout the sixteen 
volumes, but space commands only a note on the rest in 
detail* 

* It ia the only adequate tiuog od Cifiintfyf, aod ooe of aingular and 
iim that I iao«'- »rid«-reaefciaj laent oa the A!ma/i 

^ Specially good are, <a rol. ir., tbe Cmtifue, ia xr., an interesting tracing 
dramatic paperts in v., one on HtUA- cfScott’aquotationa la tbe Dorela; jn 
era/i, m ru, those on Coryat and ffif *»i, an admirable paper on ShodwelL 
T, tTciquhacti ta ril, oa Dasae end Bat there U pnctiaallf Dotbiag negli- 
Ariosto ; In IX., on Ciiaueer («©a- gible • and good taste, good manners, 
tmued later)} in x, on ilinor Freaeh good UnJper,aDd good leamingabound 
Poelry (Dorat); in xit., on Zatin Plar* throughout 
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Nor are they afraid of more general discussion. In the 
above-mentioned article on John Dennis there is a long passage 
which I do not remember to have seen anywhere extracted, 
dealing in a singularly temperate and reasonable fashion witii 
the “off-with-his-head” style of criticism put in fashion by 
the Edinhirgh; and others will be easily found. But they 
do not as a rule lay themselves out much for “preceptist" 
criticism. It is the other new style of intelligent and well- 
willing interpretation to which they incline, and tiiey carry 
it out with extraordinary ability and success. To supply those 
who may not have time, opportunity, or perhaps even inclina- 
tion to read more or less out-of-the way originals with some 
intelligible and enjoyable knowledge of them at second-hand; 
to prepare, initiate, and guide those who are able and willing 
to undertake such reading ; to supply those who have actually 
gone through it vith estimates and judgments for comparison 
and appreciation— these may be said to be their three objects. 
Some people may, of course, think them trivial objects or un- 
important ; to me, I confess, they seem to be objects extremely 
well worth attaining, and here very well attained. The papere 
in the Retrospective Review, be it remembered, anticipated 
Sainte-Beuve himself (much more such later English and 
American practitioners as Mr Arnold, who was not bom, and 
Mr Lowell, who was but a yearling when it first appeared) in 
the production of the full literary cavscric, the applied and 
illustrative complement, in regard to individual books, authors, 
or small subjects, of the literary history proper. "When people 
at last begin to appreciate what literary history means, there 
will probably be, in every country, a collection of the best 
essays of this kind arranged from their authors’ works con- 
veniently for the use of the student. And when such a 
collection is made in England, no small part in it will be 
played by articles taken from the Retrospective Review. 

Bor the last subdivision of this chapter we must go a little 
T/ieBaviad backwards. The phenomena of English criticism 
decade of the eighteenth century are 
’ curious : and they might be used to support such 
very different theories of the relations of Criticism and Creation, 
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that their tcpst judicious use, perhaps, is to point the moral of 
the riskiuess of any such theories. Daring this decade one 
great generation was djing off and another eren greater wa« 
but coming on. Except Boswell’s Ia/c of Johnson, and Burke's 
last and best work (which were both entirely of the past, and 
in the former case, at least, presented a purely personal product), 
and the Lyrical Ballads (which were wholly of the future), with 
the shadowy work of Blake (hardly of any time or even any 
place), nothing of extraordinary goodness appeared. But a 
great deal appeared of a most ordmaiy and typical badness, 
and this seems to have excited a peculiar kiud of irregular or 
Cossack criticism to carry on a guerilla war against the hosts of 
dreary or fantastic duluess. Criticism had at this time little 
of a standing army; the old Critical and Monthly Beviews 
were sinking into dotage (though such a man as Southey 
wrote in the former), and the new class of comparatively 
depeudent censorship, which put money in its purse and 
carried its head high, was to wait for the Edinburgh and the 
next century. But Hayley and Sir James Bland Burges and 
the Della Cruscans, but Darwin even, and even Godwin; nay, 
the very early antics of such men as Coleridge and Southey 
themselves, with some things in them not so antic perhaps, 
but seeming to their contemporaries of an antic disposition— * 
were more than critical desh and blood could stand. The 
Wokoi which had animated Bivarol * on the other 
flnrf side of the Channel came to animate Wolcot (who 
iiaihiat. indeed showed it for some time*) and his 

enemy Gifford, and the greater wits of the Anli-Jacohn, and 
even the pedantic and prosaic Mathias. 

liow the result of dwelling upon the works of that Pindar 
who was bom not In Boeotia but in Devonshire, and on the 
evet'beloved and delightful Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, if not 
also on its prose, would no doubt be far more agreeable to the 
reader than much of what he actually finds here : and to dwell 
on them would fall in with some of the writer’s oldest and 
most cherished tastes. Kay, even the Baviad and Moniad, out 

1 Hitt. Cnl., ii 531. deals with the Tw, not the 

* Hu best/U^nJryskit, “Bojzy sod Zt/«. 
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of proportion and keeping as is nmck of their satire, and the 
of liitcraturc itself, — despite its tedious ostentation of 
learning, its endless irrelevance of political and other note- 
divagation, and its disgusting donnishness vithont the dignity 
of the better don,— give, especially in the tliree first cases, 
much marrovy matter in the texts, and an abundance of the 
most exquisite unintentional fooling in the passages cited by 
the copious notes. Unfortunately so to dwell would be itself 
out of keeping and proportion here. The things^ are among 
the lightest and best examples of the critical sov.fli, well 
cheesed and peppered. Or (if the severer muses and their wor- 
shippers disdain a metaphor from Cookery, that Cinderella of 
the Fine Arts) let us say that they exemplify most agreeably 
the substitution of a sort of critical landcriUa, sometimes fatal 
enough in its way, for the Thor’s hammer of Dryden and the 
stiletto of Pope. But they are only symptoms — we have seen 
things of their kind before, from Aristophanes downwards — and 
we must merely signal and register them as we pass in this 
adventure, keeping and recommending them nevertheless for 
quiet and frequent reading ddcctationis causo. The infalli- 
bility and ritality of the Anti-Jacobin, in particular, for this 
purpose, is something really prodigious. The Boi-ers and the 
New Morality and the Loves of the Triangles seem to lose none 
of their virtue during a whole lifetime of the reader, and after 
a century of their own existence. 

There is, however, one point on which we not only may but 
must draw special attention to them. There can be little doubt 
that these light velitations of theirs prepared the 
fiwnce of sharpened the taste for a very considerable 

'the new refashioning and new - modelling of the regular 
’ critical - Periodical arm}' which followed so soon. 
In this new-modelling some of them— Gifford, Canning, Ellis 
were most important officers, and there can be no doubt at 
all that many others transferred, consciously or unconsciously, 

^ The earlier FwUiad is partly, but originally appeared in JHaarMlan't 
less, literary. For more on most of Magazine, and is reprinted in Eaays 
mese I may refer to an essay of mine, fn Engluh Uteraiurc, 2nd series. 
Twenty Icars of Political Satire, tildah. London, 1S95. 
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this lighter V7ay of crittcisiog from verse to prose, or kept it 
ap in verse itself such as S^tded Addresses, which io tnrn 
handed on the pattern to the Son Gaidtier SaJlads io the 
roiddie. and to mneh else at the end, of the nineteenth century’. 
Part of the style was of course itself hat a resharpening 
of the weapons of the Seribicros Clab; bat these weapons 
were refurbished brightly, and not a little repointed. Ihe 
newer critic was at least aupposed to remember tliat he 
was not to be dull. Unfortunately the personal impertinence 
which, though not pretty even in the verse-satiristj is by 
a sort of prescription excusable or at least excused in him, 
transferred itself to the prose: and the political intolerance 
became even greater.* 

It is not the least curious freak of the whirligig of time, nt 
shown worldog iu thb history, that not a centur}* ago one of 
the chief places here would have seem^ inevitably 
due to Francis Jeffrey, while at the present moment 
perhaps a large majority of readers wonld be disposed to grudge 
him more than a paragraph, and be someuhnt inclined to skip 
that. 

TVe cannot "stint his sizings " to that extent. Tet it is also 
impossible to give him much space, more particularly because 
Bii loM 6/ interest has shrunk to, and is very unlikely ever 
piaetanu greatly to swell from, that of a bind of representa- 
position. Jeffrey is no mere English La Harpe, 
a-J some think; he does not exemplify the Neo-classical 
“Thorough,” the rigour of the Kule, after the fashion which 
makes that remarkable person so interesting. On the con- 
trary, he 13 only the last and most noteworthy instance of 
that mainly JTeo-classic inconsistency which we pointed out 
and on wlncli we dwelt in the last volume. Except that be 


‘ I do Bot tliink it D««war/ to gire 
OiiTord’f prose or periodical criticuip 
a sepirate place. It is by no iseans 
easiir separable u inch ; asd li aepar' 
ated I Uacy tbere would be rerr little 
to say for it, aud that what voold 
have to be said against it ia better 
sumned up ia the words of so leas 


a political t7inpatlji'‘er and personal 
frieud than Scott A “cankered 
earJe" cannot be a good criuc, aof 
isore than a mildewed grape can giro 
good wine But Gifford was not quite 
so bad as he has seemed to some ; and 
fci* editorial work, especiaDy on Jonson, 
deserres almost the highest praise. 
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looks tnore backward than forward, Jeffrey often reminds ns 
rather of Marmontel He has inherited to the fullest ex- 
tent the by this time ingrained English belief that canons of 
criticism which exclude or depreciate Shakespeare and iMilton 
“will never do,” as he might have said himself: bat he has 
not merely inherited, he has expanded and supplemented it. 
He has not the least objection to the new school of students 
and praisers of those other Elizabethan writers, compared 
with whom Shakespeare would have seemed to La Harpe 
almost a regular dramatist, and quite a sane and orderly person. 
He has a strong admiration for Ford. He will follow a safe 
felloW'Whig like Campbell in admiring such an extremely anti- 
‘‘classical’’ thing as Ohamberlayne’s Fharonnida. He uses 
about Dryden and Pope language not very different from Sir 
Arnold’s, and be is quite enthusiastic (though of course with 
some funny metrical qualms) about Cowper, 

But here (except in reference to a man like Keats, who had 
been ill-treated by the Tories) he draws the line. There may 
ffis incon- have been something political in the attitude which 
etsiency. the Edhiburgh assumed towards the great new school 
of poetry which arose between 1798 and 1820. But politics 
cannot have bad everything to do with the matter, and it 
cannot be an accident that Orabhe is about the only contem- 
porary poet of mark, except Byron, Campbell, and Sogers, whom 
Jeffrey cordially praises. Above all, the reasons of his de- 
preciation of poets so different as Scott and Wordsworth, and 
the things of theirs that he specially blames, are fatal. There 
is plenty to be said against Scott as a poet, and plenty to be 
said against Wordsworth. The Lay of the Last Minstrel is far 
from faultlessly perfect: but the beauty of its subject, its 
adaptation of antique matter and manner, and its new versi- 
tication, are almost beyond praise from the poetical point of 
view. It is exactly these three things that Jeffrey most 
blames. There are scores and hundreds of things in W’ords- 
ViOrth which are helplessly exposed to the critical arrows: but 
a man who pronounces the Daffodils “stuff” puts himself down 
once for all, irrevocably, without hope of pardon or of atone- 
ment, a person insensible to poetry as such, though there may 
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be kinds and forms of poetry which, from this or that cause, 
he is able to appreciate.* 

Once more, as in Leigh Hoot’s case (though on the still 
smaller scale desirable), we can take a "brick of the house" 
jTiteriiicirm advantage and witbont absnrdity. Indeed I 
on Jfarfatju hardiy know anywhere a single Essay which exhibits 
deSiou. ^ considerable critic so representatively as is done 
for JefTrey by his article on ifadame de Stael’s De La LilUra- 
ture, which appeared in the Edinburgh for November 1812 and 
stands after the Tractate on Beanty in the forefront of his 
Collected Works.* He was in the fall maturity of his critical 
powers ; as a woman (for Jeffrey was quite a chivalrous person), 
and as a kind of foreign and female ^Vhig, his author was sure 
of favourable treatment; the "philosophic" atmosphere of the 
book appealed to his edacation, nationality, and personal sym- 
pathies; and he had practically most of the knowledge 
required.* 

And the article Is a very good article. — polite in its mild 
exposure of Madame de Stael’s hasty generalisaitoss, extremely 
clever and capable in its own survey of iiteratare— Jeffrey was 
particularly good at theae surveys and naturally inclined to 
theca — sensible, competent, in the highest degree readable. 
It would not be easy, unless wc took something of Southey’s 
on the other side, better to illustrate the immense advance 
made by periodical criucism since the EdinhirgK itself had 
shown the way. 

Yet there are curious drawbacks and limitations which ex- 
plain why Jeffrey has not kept, and why he is perhaps not 


* I know, of coam, lint eren Cote- 
rid^ apoke aakHriaedij «boat theso 
immortiu Coiren. But b« b»C got • 
“phi'Iosophic&l’' craze at Ibe csemeavz 
and ti« did Dot cal] them "(taS” 

* CofUriiuitom to Ihe EiinlruTyh Se- 
riev, Loadoo, fp. S5 C3 of thu tbe 
one toL ed, 235?. The "asaotr’* 
iueU require* rery little cotice. ft 
u an iogettinui ramtica Upon Ait»a, 
acbote book it renev*, pTaj«u, aud aup* 
ports, «rub some uofaimes* to Gerat^ 


BeWrtton* frcBJ JeSrej win be fonnd 
in MrCatea’a EsMyi o//</rey (Boston, 
lS9i) and ilr Nicbol Smith’* Jiffrty'i 
LUinry Crilieim (Loedon, 1910). 

* He makes iodeed an awkirard *np 
t 7 linking Slachiarsl a* a coolempor* 
aiy with Shai«peai% Bacon, 3Ion talgne, 
mad Crsldco; bat rt if only rearaCif, 
if *rtn receBtly, that literary history 
ha* been carefully attended tc, and 
Colendge himself msket tUpt quite aa 
Ud. 
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very likely to recovev, liis pride o£ place. Part of his idiosyn- 
crasy was a very odd kind of pessimism, which one would 
rather have expeded from a High Tory than from a “blue and 
yellow,” however symbolical these colours may be of fear. To 
Jeffrej’— in the second decade of the new flourishing of English 
poetry, which had at least eighty good years to run; in the very 
year of the new birth of the novel; with Goethe still alive 
and Heine a boy in Germany ; with the best men of the great 
French mid-nineteenth century already born— it seems tlmt “the 
age of original genius is over.” How, when a man has once 
made up his mind to this, he is not likely to be very tolerant 
of attempts on the age’s part to convince him that he is wrong. 
But even his judgments of the past exhibit a curious want of 
catholicity. The French vein, which is so strong in him, as 
well as the general eighteenth-century spirit, which is so much 
stronger, appears in a distinct tendency to set Latin above 
Greek. He commends the Greeks indeed for their wonderful 
“rationality and moderation in imaginative work,” suggesting, 
with a mixture of simplicity and shrewdness, that the reason 
of this is the absence of any models. Having no originals, 
they did not try to be better than these. His criticism of the 
two literatures is taken from a very odd angle — or rather from 
a maze and web of odd angles. "The fate of the Tarquins,” 
he says, “ could never have been regarded at Eome as a worthy 
occasion, either of pity or horror.” And he does not in the 
least seem to see — probably he would have indignantly denied 
that in saying this he is denying the Eomans any lUerari/ 
sense at all. In Aristophanes he has nothing to remark but 
his extreme coarseness and vulgarity”; and “the immense 
difference between Thucydides and Tacitus” is adjusted to the 
advantage of the Eoman, He actually seems to prefer Au- 
gustan to Greek poetry, and makes the astonishing remark 
that “ there is nothing at all in the wliole range of Greek 
liteiature like . . . the fourth book of Vii'gil,” having ap- 
parently never so much as heard of Apollonius Ehodius.^ 
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That of medijeval literature he says practically nothing 13 
not sarpnsing, bat it most be taken into acconnt; and his 
defence of English Liferatnre against his author, though 
perfectly good against her, is necessarily rather limited by its 
actual purpose, and so^ests somehow that other limitations 
would have appeared if it bad been freed from this. 

In short, tbongh we cannot support the cooclnsioa farther, 
the \ery word “limitation ” snggests (be name of Jeffrey, in the 
lu fcsson. criticism. He seems to be constantly 

“pulled up" by some mysterioos check-rein, tnmed 
back by some half-inrisible obstacle. Sometimes —• by no 
means quite always — we can concatenate the limiting causes, — 
deduce them from sometbiog known and anterior, but they 
are almost always present or impending. As Leigh Hunt is 
the most catholic of critics, so Jeffrey is almost the most 
sectarian : the very shibboleths of bis sectarianism being 
arbitrarily combined, and to a great extent peculiar to himself.’ 

Let ns conclude the chapter with a bgure scarcely less 
representative of (he aoti'enthusiast school of critics, and 
ITiUlam. agreeable than either Gifford or Jeffrey. 

To the English student of literary history and of 
literary criticism, Henry Hallam must always be a name 
claruin d tenerabiU ; nor — as has been so often pointed out in 
these pages, and as unfortunately it seems still so often 
necessarj' * to point out — need disagreement with a great many 


* A tuUw dewlopcjent of view 
About JeSrtj m a critio Buj be fonaJ 
m Itie present irnter’i Suayi in 
Snyliih LUtraturt, Fint Seriee, pp. 
100.131. ArticiM of btf on fprouUp 
srorth txtminiDg are, besides (h» 
“Stael," “Cowper," •‘Ford," “KeaU," 
and “Campbell’* S^efiinenr,'’ those on 
ir. iJeuttr {rerj cunoua and ioCerest' 
(ng), Ricbardaon, S<Mtt, and Bproa 
(rerr esmeroas and foil of ptquanaeaf, 
Cnbbe, Wordsirortb of coarse (tboogh 
iritb a* tnoeh wudota aa good feebns 
be bept mseb of the noet o5ea*ire 
taatwr, both on WordaworUj and 
Soatber, outX and Bums. In re^snl 
U> the ktUr i exnobt help tklctus 


(bat be pUred tba Adnxattii Dialdi 
better than either Mr Arculd, Mr 
Sbairpi or la^ Uta fnend 3Ir Heeler. 

* The popularitr. in late yearn, of 
the lin^larly aocrttical vrorda “ayst- 
psthetic" and ‘‘unsyapathetie" in 
deacribios CnticiaU, vouM of ttaelf 
point to tbu Bscessity. It sroold 
ieei3 iapouible for a i»r^ number 
of petioM to “like" othersrise than 
’’gmily “ LO Drydea’j tense, or to 
itnsgise that any one eUe can like 
delicately, iriiii iLacnounation, a the 
old sense “nicely." A “sytnpitbetic" 
BOt.ee or cnticiem ia one irbicb poors 
uaioued cataracts of trhat the cool* 
can oi’ed butter all over the patiesti 
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of his ovrn critical judgments and belief that — for those who 
merely swallow such judgments whole — ^lie is not the safest 
of critical teachers, interfere with such due homage. For 
Hallam was our first master in English of the true compara- 
ffh achieve- tive-historical study of literature— tlie study without 
ment. which, as one main result of this volume should be 
to show, all criticism is now unsatisfactory, and the special 
variety of criticism which has been cultivated for the last 
century most dangerously delusive. His Introduction to the 
Litcraiurc of Eiiroin, with its sketch of mediieval and its fuller 
treatment of Renaissance and seventeenth-century Literature, 
is the earliest book of the kind in our language : it is not far 
from being, to this day, the best book of the kind in any. 

A first attempt of its sort (it cannot be said here with 
too much frankness and conviction) can even less than any 
other book be faultless: and it is almost a suf- 
ficient proof of Hallam’s greatness that his faults 
are not greater. Some things, indeed, that seem to me faults 
may not even seem to be so at all to others. He was aware 
that he must " pass over or partially touch ” some departments 
of at any rate so-called literature; but bis preference or re- 
jection may seem somewhat remarkable. Few will quarrel, 
at least from my point of view, with the very large space 
given to mere " scholars,” but it is surely strange that a his- 
torian should have thought History of secondary importance, 
while according ample space not only to Philosophy and 
Theology, but even to Anatomy and illathematics. A more 
serious and a more indisputable blemish is the scanty and 
second-hand character of his account of medireval literature, 
which he might almost as well have omitted altogether. It 
cannot be too peremptorily laid down that second-hand' 


B notice tlial questions this part of 
him, rejects that, but gives due value 
to the gold and tho silver and the 
precious stones, while discarding the 
hay and the stubble, is “unsym- 
pathetic." Many years (many lustres 
even, alas !} ago, an old friend and 
colleague of mine, since distinguished 


in his own country as a critic, 31. 
Paul Stapfcr, complained that English- 
men, and still more Englishwomen, 
had only two critical categories — the 
“dry "and the “pretty.” These were 
unsatisfactory enough, but I thinh tliey 
Were better than “sympathetic” and 
“unsympathetic" as now often used. 
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accounts of literature are almlutelf dcvoltl of any voltte 
whatever; — the best ami latest authoritlea Iwiwi 
“not evidence" with the atalest and wornl. Ifalkfn vfiw 

anddef-tlt U) Kouu; f-Xte/it, «f/d }m 

alraoafc alates It, though of couree Ui Ids ov//i worn 
measured way, and with reference to qur/tatlon ///alnly. In hi* 
preface- But his first chapter la really nothin;; hut n 
of references to Herder and Kjchlmni, Jfefficf« flfid floury, 
witfi original rcraatka which do not cmisolf. us. 'fh'- ar-'/,utH 
of Boethius at the very beginning in a pretty p/<-/je of rh'P/ri/', 
bat, as the Gcraraas would aiy. wot In the hsj't "Ingotw;'" 
It is a horrible heresy to ray* that "It fs t'ifhci'tii U/ Jv/k 
at any extracts " frvm the iJark Ag'r* '*U) ll»e 
of thu cenvare" for no coWectioti of exlTv;t« will jatlify the 
fdmalian tA asr critical r^nai-va what»e/;vsT, ihvsgh il rosy 
rrjijAT:, or at l«it iilastrate, one Umu titAiw/, vVjU 
weris. 
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Ihir.gvaa'i h» dlsparsi'«-.-sr.t of t.U 
lisu.TJi «Brt.rnte, ti-oeg?- I trat thAt Ifr An.',‘A* 
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very iiriicli Ifirger 5 and tlio writer s reading is a inatter of 
Just admiration, nor does he ever for one moment pretend to 
have read what he has not. But he has no scruple in sup- 
plementing his reading at second-hand, or even in doubling 
his own frequently excellent judgments with long quoted 
passages from writers like Bouterwek. Further, the surprise 
which has been hinted above ns to his admissions and ex- 
clusions, and at his relative admissions in point of depart- 
ments, may perhaps after a time change into a disappointed 
conviction that his first interest did not He in literature, as 
literature, at all ; but in politics eccesiastical and civil, juristics, 
moral and other philosophy, and the like. I am inclined to 
think that Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, and Grotius have, be- 
tween them, more space than is devoted to all Hallam’s figures 
in belles letircs from Rabelais to Dryden. 

I could support this with a very large number of pikes if it 
were necessary ; but a few must suffice, and in those few we 
Inmw ^ further count against Hnllam arising. 

parUiiihr Hote, for instance, his indorsement of Meiners’ 
tn«£aiice3. coniplaiut that Politian "did not scruple to take 
words from such writers as Apuleius and TertuUian," an 
indorsement which in principle runs to the full folly of 
Giceronianism, and with which it is well to couple and perpend 
the round assertion elsewliere that Italian is — even it would 
seem for Italians — an inferior literary instrument to Latin. 
Secondly, take the astounding suggestion that the Epistolm 
Obsenronm Yironm “surely" have “not much intrinsic 
merit,” and the apparent dismissal of them as “a mass of 
vapid nonsense and bad grammar.” As if the very vapidity of 
the nonsense did not give the savour, and the badness of the 
grammar were not the charm 1 Here again another judgment 
(on the Satire Menvppie) clinches the inference that Hallam’s 
taste for Inimour was small. If he is not uncomplimentary, 
he is strikingly inadequate, on Marofc: and in regard to the 
Pldiade he simply follows the French to do evil, and as else- 
where puts himself under the guidance of— -La Harpe ! Few 
heroic enthusiasts ” will read his longer and more appreciative 
notice of Spenser without perceiving "some want, some cold- 
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Qess " in it ; fewer will even expeet not to find these privations 
in that of Donne. But the shortest of his shortcomings are 
reached in his article on Browne, and in part of that on 
Shakespeare. In the latter the famous sentence on the Sonnets 
is not, I think, so unforgivable as the slander on Juliet;' in 
the former one can simply quote ia silence of comment. "His 
style is not flowing, but vigorons; bis choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaching to barbansm in English phrase; 
yet there is an impressiveness, an air of reBectioa and serenity, 
in Browne’s writings which redeem many of his faults.’’* The 
sentence that '^Gondihert is better worth reading than The 
PurpU Island, though it may have less of that which distin- 
guishes a poet from another man "--in other words, that an 
unpoetical poem is better worth reading than a poetical one — 
is sufficiently tell-tale. It is not surprising, after it. that Hallam 
speaks respectfully of Bymer— a point where Macaulay, so 
often his disciple, fortunately left him. 

Something, it has beeo said, will inevitably emerge from 
these utterances on a tolerably Intelligent consideration. 
Jluentrai Hallam has abondant erudition, much judicial qua]- 
utahtM, xiy^ a shrewdness which generally guides him more 
or less right in points of fact; sense; fairness; freedom from 
caprice — even (e.xcept as regards the Middle Ages, and especially 
medieval Intin and its ancestors back to the late Silver Age) 
a certain power of regarding literature impartially. But he 
has, as is so often done (be alludes to the fact himself some- 
where), spoken his own doom la words which he applies (with 
remarkable injustice as it happens) to Fontenelle. He has 


* 1 (Jcclioo to fuDf tlie*o 

nrilh it: let it go to ite omo pUce, 
buckled Deck aod beel* witb lUpio'* 
ou l>»usicad. 

* Vi'e could ebeudon 0*en Felltlum 
to hist with more eqiuaimiCj if fas did 
not desenbe, u "Tjle £DgIi«h, or 
properljr do Eogliib,” lucb irord* u 
"nested,'’ “parsllej" ea • rerb, ud 
'‘uBcarUin," (lU exeeneot Eogliali of 
the bext brand and rincage, fortned 
oa tbe atfictext and moat idiomatic 


patecta of analogy. There is itill far 
too much cnticaatry and pedanliculutn 
(hen'a for them }) of thia kind about, 
aad men like HaUam are very maisty 
teaponaible for It. Eeeo “obnubilate," 
to which fas aUo objecta, I* a perfectly 
good word, on aJI-foura with " compen- 
sate,'' which he himaelf naea ia the aamo 
context though Jeaa osoal. A »orer- 
eiga of joat weight, fiDeoeas, and aUmp 
is none the wone for having been little 
circulated : nor ta a word. 
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“cool good sense, and an incapacity, by natural privation, of 
feeling the highest excellence in works of taste.” 

In short, “The Act of God”: and for such acts it is as 
•unreasonable as it is indecent to blame their victims. Eut at 
, , the same time we mav carry our forbearance to 

ana (nc ^ j 

value l<fi natural privations too far by accepting blind men 
as guides in precipitous countries, or using as a 
bloodhound a dog who has no scent. And therefore it is 
impossible to assign to Hallam a high place as a critic. He 
may be — he is— useful even in this respect as a check and 
a reminder of the mews which once were taken by men of 
wide information, excellent discipline, literary disposition, and 
(where it was not seared or paralysed) positive taste; but he 
will not soon recover any other value. Even thus he is to 
a critic that always critically estimable thing apoird di retire, 
and in the kiudred but not identical function of literary 
historian, the praise wliich was given to him at the opening of 
this notice may be maintained in spite of, and not iiicousist* 
.ently with, anything that has been said meanwhile,’- 

Nay, more, Specialism has made such inroads upon us — has 
bondaged the laud to such hordes of robber-barons — that we 
may not soon expect again, and may even regard with a tender 
dcsidcrium, the width, the justice, the far-reaching and self- 
sufficing survey and sovereignty of Hallam. 

> I can only think of one important for his Parnassus." Kow Roasard 
blunder that he makes as a historian— Iffist. Crit., ii. 362 ) nxa not eioctlr 

the sutemeMthatOpiw took Holland a Dutchman. 
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(with an £XC0BSU8 ON PERIODICAL CRITICISJI.) 

We here come to the point antipolar to that reached earlier 
in thia book,^ where we gave a sketch of the Classic or Keo- 
classic creed- The cfaalleoge to array definitions of Classicism 
and Eomanticism in a tabular form has already* been re- 
spcctfaUy declined: bat that this refosal comes neither from 
pasillaoimlty, nor yet from complacency in porblindness, 
may be best prored by aodertakiog tbe moch more periloos 
adventure of an asti'Crced to (hat formeriy hid down. Even 
there we had to interpose the caution that absolute subscrip* 
tioo, on the part of all the critics coucemed, ought not to be 
thought of: bat here the very essence and qoidd/ty of the 
situation is that no such agreement is in any way possible. 
In fact, no single and tolerably bomc^eneous document could 
possibly here be drawn up, for there would be minority (or some- 
times majority) counter-reports on every article. Even those 
who resist tbe extremer developmcnta take large licences upon 
the old classical position. You have your Jeffrey expressing 
admiration of & Pharonnida which would have seemed to 
Dennis a monstroos stumbling-block, and to Johnson mere 
foolisliness; while among the extremists themselves, each 
man is a law uoto himself. Still, it is perhaps possible to 
draw up some articles of the Mbdera or Hotnsntic Criticism 
which was reached during this period, and wo have already, 
in the last two books, described at some length the process 
by which they were reached. These articles will best 
t p. Si. * t* i/vrt. lu. SSS. 
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separated into two batches, the first representing the creed 
of centre and extremes at once, the second that of extremes 
(left or right) only : and it will be well to mark the difference 
from the former statement by giving the articles separately, 
and not arranging them in paragraphs. 

The more catholic creed is very mainly of a negative and 
protesting character, and its articles might run somewhat 
thus : — 


All periods of literature are to be studied, and all have 
lessons for the critic, “ Gothic ignorance ” is an ignorant 
absurdity. 

One period of literature cannot prescribe to another. 
Each has its own laws ; and if any general laws are to 
be put above these, they must bo such as will embrace 
them. 

Eules are not to be multiplied without necessity: 
Md such as may be admitted must rather be extracted 
from the practice of good poets and prose-writers than 
imposed upon it. 

Unity is not itself uniform, but will vary accord- 

mg 0 the kind, and sometimes within the kind. 
Itself. 

an is not to be too rigidly constituted : 

and ubvaneties in it may constantly arise. 

presence of the 

thistle ^ ^ disprove the presence of the 

atiS; frfbtdTirStyle!" 

likLs^are 

usings are facts m criticism for him. 
them, oJ^sL^hinglS^^thm” 

Qient of tL subject. subject; all upon the treat- 
It is not necessai^ that a good poet or prose writer 
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should be a good man : though it is a pity that he 
should not be. And Literature is not subject to the 
laws of Morality, though it is to those of Manners.^ 

Good Sense is a good thing, but znay be too much 
regarded : and Nonsense is not necessarily a bad one. 

The appeals of the arts are interchangeable ; Poetry 
can do os much with sound as Music, as much with 
colour as Painting, and perhaps more than either with 
both. 

The first requisite of the critic is that he should be 
capable of receiving Impressions: the second, that he 
should be able to express and impart them. 

There cannot be Monstrous Beauty ; the Beauty itself 
Justifies and regularises. 

Once more it has to be stipnlated that these articles are not 
to be regarded as deliaitelf proposed ends aod aims, which the 
critical practice of the period sec before itself, and bj which 
it worked. They are, for the most part, piecemeal results and 
upshots of a long aod desaltory campaign, often reached as 
it were incidentally, ^‘windfalls of tbs Muses,” kingdoms fonnd 
while the finder is seeking bis father's (or anybody’s) asses. If 
anything general is to be detected before and beneath them, 
it 13 a sort of general feeling of irksomeness at the restraints 
of Neo-classiciam, — a rerolt against its perpetual restrictions 
and taboos. 

To recur once more to those egregions juvenilia of Addison’s, 
which, though not to be too much pressed as stigmata on his 
own memory, are a useful caricature of Neo-classicism in regard 
to English, some lover of English literature feels that there is 
much more in Chaucer than vulgar jests, now not even fashion- 
ably vulgar, and in Spenser than tiresome preaching. He 
looks about to support his feeling with reasons, and he "finds 
salvation ” in the Homantic sense, more or less fully, more or 
less systematically, more or less universally. The ways and 
manners of the finding have been dealt with earlier; the results 

> CerUin person* trouM, of coarse, them I Uke eo keep, 
omit eeea the prorUot here; hut of 
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of it, in critical form, may deserve some summary and rationah 
here. 

In the remarkable group of English critics whom we have 
called “ the companions ” of Coleridge, and in Coleridge him- 
self, the contemporary quality, and in some cases the direct 
suggestion, of that great critic appear unmistakably, while in 
at least most cases they are free from the chaotic or paralytic 
incompleteness which he hardly ever, save in the Biographia, 
shook off. They all show, as he does, though in varying 
degrees, the revolt or reaction from the hidebound failure of 
the baser kind of Neo-classic to appreciate — the effort really to 
taste, to enjoy, and so to deliver that judgment which without 
enjoyment is always inadequate. And it would be unjust to 
regard them as merely the sports and waifs of an irresistibly 
advancing tide. There is something of this in them, — the 
worst of the something being the uncritical scorn with which 
they sometimes regarded even the greatest of the departed or 
departing school — the astonishing injustice of Coleridge himself 
to Gibbon, and Johnson, and the Queen Anne men ; of many 
of them to Pope ; of Hazlitt even to Dryden. But they were 
not only carried, they swam, — swam strongly and steadily and 
skilfully for the land that was ahead. Their appreciation is 
not mere matter of fashion ; it is genuine. They are honestly 
appetent of the milk and honey of the newly opened land of 
English literature for themselves, and generously eager to 
impart it, and the taste for it, to others. 

But we must not — for these merits, or even for what some 
may think the still higher one of providing, for almost the 
first time in any literature, a great bulk of matter which is at 
once valuable criticism and delightful literature itself— make a 
refusal of our own critical duty as to their shortcomings, which 
were neither few nor inconsiderable, and which led directly to 
the singular decadence of English criticism in the middle third 
of the nineteenth century. The first and the greatest of these 
let us fling it frankly and fairly to any partisan of the older 
critical dispensation who “expects his evening prey” as our 
history draws towards its close — was, or at any rate was a 
result of, the very lawlessness and rulelessness by which they 
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bad effected tbeir and oar emancipation. True, many of the 
rules that they threw off were bad and irrational, most per- 
haps were inadequate, irrelevant requiring to be applied with 
all sorts of provisos and easements. But they bad at anj* 
rale kept criticism methodical, and tolerably certain in its 
utterances. There had been a Creed; there had been not 
the slightest difficulty in giving reasons, though they might 
be doubtful ones, for a faith which, if incomplete and not 
really catholic, was at any rate formally constituted. With 
the new men it was different Coleridge indeed boasted 
mediato and even higher rules and principles behind his in- 
dividual judgments. But with the rest it was rather a case 
of sheer private judgment, of ‘'meeting by yourself in your 
own house," 

Another drawback, dangerous always but intensified in danger 
by its connection with the former, is that, while most of them 
were much less intimately acquainted with tbo classics than 
the critics of former generations had been, this deficiency was 
not generally compensated by any of that e.xtenslve knowledge 
of modem literature which the tuleless or scantily ruled 
system of criticism imperatively requires. Nay, they were 
all, including even Coleridge himself and De Quincey (the two 
most learned, not only of Cheso but of oil English critics), very 
imperfectly acquainted with Fiench literature— which, os a 
whole, is the best suited to qualify the study of our own. 
correct it, and preserve it from flaws and corruptions. Leigh 
Hunt kuew little but Italian; and in Italian knew best the 
things that are of least real ioiportaace for tho Engli-^ih student 
As for Lamb, he was more than a fair Latin scholar ; bat he 
seems to have known very little Greek, and not to have had 
wide reading in tho classics, either Greek or Latin, while he 
betrays hardly the slightest knowledge of, or interest in, any 
foreign modern literature whatever. Hazlilt's case is worse 
still, for he evidently knew very little indeed, either of the 
classics or of foreign modem literature, except a few philosopik 
writers, here of next to no use. In fact, one cannot 
wondering how, knowing so little, be came to judge so we-”“ 
till the wonder nearly disappeais, as we see how much 1^=* 
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he would have judged if he had known more. Wilson (to 
look forward a little as we have done with De Quincey) had 
some classics ; and Lockhart had not only classics, hut German 
and Spanish. But one suspects the former to have known next 
to nothing of modern literature; and the latter did not 
use critically that which he knew. Even as regards English 
itself, the knowledge of all these critics was very gappy and 
scrappy. They did not, with all their advantages of time, 
know anything like so much of early English literature (even 
putting Anglo-Saxon out of the question) as Gray had known 
nearly a hundred years earlier, and Jlitford in their own 
early days. 

Thus, while they had deliberately, and in the main wisely, 
discarded the rules which at least were supposed deductively 
to govern all literature, they had not furnished themselves 
with that comparative knowledge of different literatures, or 
at the very least of all the different periods of one literature, 
which assists literary induction, and to some extent supplies 
tlie place of the older rules themselves. They were therefore 
driven to judge by the inner light alone ; and as, fortunately, 
that inner light, in at least some of them, burnt with the clearest 
and brightest flame, they judged very well by it. But their 
system was a dangerous one when it came to be applied, as 
it inevitably had to be applied, in the majority of cases, when 
their own torches went out, by the aid of smoky farthing rush- 
lights in blurred horn lanterns. 

Yet, allowing for these drawbacks of commission and of 
example in the most illiberally liberal manner, there will yet 
remain to their credit such a sum as hardly any other groups 
in any country — as none in ours certainly — can claim. Here 
at last, and here almost for the first time, appears that body 
of pure critical appreciation of the actual work of literature 
for which we have been waiting so long, which we have missed 
so sorely in ancient times, and which, in the earlier modern, 
has been given to us stinted and, what is worse, adulterated, by 
arbitrary restrictions and preoccupations. In Coleridge, in 

' The Germans did it rather earlier if not quite as rvell, and more volumi- 
but not so well : the French almost nously, but later. 
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Hazlitt, in I/irab, in Leigh Hunt even, to name no others, vre 
ha\'e real “judging of authors," not—or ut ony rate not mainly 
— discussion of kinds, and attempts to lay down principles. 
They are j’udges, not jurists, “lawmen," not lawmongers and 
potterers with codes. Appreciation and enjoyment, with their, 
in this case necessary, consequences, the communication of 
enjoyment and appreciation— these are the chief and principal 
things with them, and these they never fail to provide. 

And in English, as in French and German,* with whatever 
diversity of immediate aim, exact starting-point, felicity of 
method, and perfection of result— all the dominant and rep- 
resentative criticism of this time tends in the direction and 
obeys the impulse of eome form or other of that general creed 
which we have endeavoured to sketch earlier in this Inter- 
chapter, and ao contributes to the general progress (straight or 
circular, who shall sayl) of which this book is the history. 
And when, rather, as usual, by the inQucnce of creative than of 
critical literature, and by that of Scott and Byron above all, the 
same purpose was inspired in yet other countries, the results 
were again the same. The dislike of Buie; the almost in- 
stinctive falling back upon mediasval literature as an alter- 
ative from classical and (recent) modern; the blending of the 
Arte; the cultivation of colour- and sound-variety in poetry; 
the variegation and rhythmical elaboration of prose.— in all 
these ways, by all these agencies, literary Criticism as well as 
literary practice was reconstructed. And the end is not 
even yet. 

Some more general remarks on the aub-period must be post- 
poned to the several parts of the Conclusion. But there is one 
phenomenon which, first appearing somewhat earlier, now 
becomes what the Germans call htrvorrcujend, persistently and 
almost aggressively promioeat. And on this we must say 
something. 

> The cn'ticUm of oeitber of (hew • little bter- Full accounts of it, aoil 
nstioos produced much effect oa of what foUoieed ia these (iro eouatrie* 
Engltah entics, except oA Colendge, eni! m others, iri)] be found in the 
during- tlis penod aurreped to the tut lai^r I/ixlory. (See especuU/ on 
chapter, but it became eerp ioSoentul Goethe, iiL 3Sl*Sr7.f 
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1 To enter into all the questions connected ivith the Period- 
ical here, would be obviously impossible. That it has multi- 
plied criticism itself is a truism; that it has necessarily 
multiplied bad criticism is maintainable; the question is 
whether it has actually multiplied good. I think it has. It is 
very difficult to conceive of any other system under which a 
man like Sainte-Beuve— not of means, and not well adapted to 
any profession — could have given his life practically to the 
service of our Muse as he actually did. It is difficult to imagine 
any other which would have equally well suited a man like Mr 
Arnold, with abundant, and fairly harassing, avocations on the 
one hand, and with apparently no great inclination to write 
elaborate books on the other. Many officials, professional men, 
persons " avocated ” (in the real sense) from criticism by this 
or that vocation, have been enabled by the system to give us 
things sometimes precious, and probably in most times not 
likely to have been given at all under the book-nnd-pamphlet 
dispensation. Above all, perliaps, the excuse of the surplusage 
which besets the regular treatise has disappeared, while the 
blind (or too well-seeing) editor, with his abhorred shears, is 
apt to lop excrescences off if they attempt to appear." Al- 
though there certainly has been more bad criticism written in 
the nineteenth century than in any previous one, — ^probably 
more than in all previous centuries put together, — it is quite 
certain that no other period can show so much that is good. 
And the change which has resulted in it was needed. The 
BiUioihecw of the late seventeenth century wanted pliancy, 
variety, combination of industrial power : the ifmcu'S succeed- 
ing them were too apt to be mere booksellers’ instruments, 
while their wretched pay kept many of the best hands from 
them, and kept those who were driven to them in undue 
dependence. And further, the increasing supply of actual 
literature required more criticism than could easily be had 


' The rest of this Interchapter may 
be taken — as also the Appendix — for 
samples of a very much larger body of 
“ Critical Excursus” which I should 
like to give, if I thought that readers 


would endure it. 

- Add some other blessings, as that 
the periodical can contradict itself — 
which the book sometimes does, but 
should not. 
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QDder the old system of few periodicals, eked oat by inde* 
pendent treatises and pamphlets. 

These are not unimportant considerations, bat they lie a little 
ontsido of—or only toBch — the qnestioa of the altered quality 
and increased or decreased goodness of criticiam as a whole 
and in itsel£ And when we come to discuss this, the qaestioo 
assumes rather a different aspect. The betterpay, the increased 
repute, the greater independence, might be thought likely to 
attract, and did attract, a better class of writers to the work; 
but whether this better class was always better fitted for the 
particular task itself one may eometimes doubt. And there 
can be no donbt at all that the same attractions must neces* 
sarily tempt, and that the increased demand must almost force, 
a very much iarger auppiy of hferior talent to tho said task. 
Again, this increased demand, if not for critics, for eomebody 
who would undertake to criticise (which is not qaite the same 
thing), coincided with a gradoal removal of the not very severe 
requisitions of coapctsBce which had op to this tiae been 
imposed upon the aspirant The Mr Blodyer of the eighteenth 
century was at lease supposed to know Ms Aristotle ond his 
Longinas,his Horace and his Quintilian, bis Bodean and his Lb 
H assa, his Hryden and bis Addisoo. la the majority of cases 
he did know them-~a!ter a fasfaion'^though he constantly 
misinterpreted the best of them and put bis faith chiefiy in the 
worst But the Mr Bludyer of the moeteenth has not been 
supposed to know anything at ail of the historj' and theory of 
his art. How, when you at once set up a liberty Hall, and 
dispense good things therein freely to all comers, your Liberty 
Hall is too likely before long to become a Temple of 
Misrule. 

As the older arrangements went to make the critic’s trade 
not merely homely and slighted, but cramped by too many, 
too strict, and too little comprehended rules and formulas, 
so the new tended rather to make it e paradise of the ignoramus 
with a touch of impudence. It has never perhaps been quite 
sufBciently comprehended, by what may be called the laity, 
that though, in a way, Blake was perfectly right in saying 
that every man is a judge of art who is not connoisseured 
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out oi his senses, yet it does not quite follow that every man, 
without training and without reading, is qualified to deliver 
judgment, from the actual bench, on so complicated and treacher- 
ous a work of art as a book. You can take in at least great 
part of the beauty of a picture at the first glance; and, no 
matter what the subject may be, many of the details, with 
all the colour and some of the drawing and composition, require 
neither previous education nor prolonged and attentive study, 
though study and attention will no doubt greatly improve the 
comprehension and enjoyment of them. In the case of a book 
it is very different. The most rapid and industrious reader 
will require some minutes — it may even be some hours — to put 
himself in a position to deliver any trustworthy judgment on it 
at all : and he must be an exceedingly well-informed one who is 
at home with every subject treated in every volume that he has 
to review. You have to find out what it is that the author has 
endeavoured to do, and then — the most impossible of tasks to 
some critics, it would seem — to consider whether he has done 
it, and not whether he has or has not done something else which 
you wanted him to do. You have to guard against prejudices 
innumerable, subtle. Hydra-headed, — ^prejudices personal and 
political, prejudices social and religions, prejudices of style and 
of temperament, prejudices arising from scliool, university, 
country, almost every conceivable predicament of man. You 
must be able first to grasp, then to take off a total impression, 
then to produce that impression in a form suitable for easy 
conveyance to the public. One would not perhaps be quite pre- 
pared to assert that every one of the hundreds and thousands 
who have, under the new dispensation, undertaken the office of 
a critic, has been divinely endowed with these gifts before 
undertaking that office, or that all of them, even if they took 
the trouble to acquire what may be acquired, were likely to 
succeed. There remains, of course, the comfortable doctrine 
that “practice makes perfect”: or, as one of the most agreeable 
and acute of modern political satirists, himself an admimble 
critic, has ironically put it — 

"That by much enginc-driTing at intricato junctions 
One leams to drive engines along with the best,” . 
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And if tto mill comfort to tie eofierag eothor icio 
IhiolB lilt ho ill iiii too great « chare of flo had mtciim 
aod too litUe of the good, there are ttro other conaolattooc for 
him. Tbs 0C8 is that znia any otber system hU book would 
Tei7proba% have wceired no notice at all, which would m 
gome cases (not in all) annoy Wm woisa than blame. 11 he 
be of another sor^ he may perhaps anticipate the question, 
all'heahng to aD/a?tfia passably arf/jinoa*, “Would you rather 
not have written so, and be praised ?” 

One veiy necessary branch ot the new criticism, as regarded 
poetry, the average critic, whether in ot out of periodicals, was 
sadly slow to leara~fndeed (or the moat p&tt he recalcitrated 
(urioual; against learning it This was the proper appreciation 
of the new effectain verbal pamtingand verbal mnsia There had 
always, of course, been much of this in the great old masters: 
but there had not been so moch of it, and the critic h&d 
heea wont to treat it alternately in a peddling aad ia u high- 
anilSng fashion. On the omsical aide espeaaUy, theory had 
chiefly confined itscU to the remarks tu the sosrd 

to the sense," ia a comparatively iafaatias Uihiaa,— prrria** 
plenty o( sa's into a line about a snake or a pcs* and plszir 
ofT’smtoaline about a dog; giving trisyllihic feet ia a line 
that meant ewift-moremeat, and dogging h wi:h etmssnjrts 
when effort or tardiness came ia. The new Cplnn-^-* 

Keats, Tennyson,— -ia incressirg degree claninjd 
and rediiiieJiUry preceedic; tto E crenj.fiieJ rejarf'tf 
word-iliiuainatioa md sourd-asrm--'-^-— * -v 

ctilla perta^ ,,,, «. e Lren. c ridre. ^ 

bp turn, loftilp contemphrens zzd freirealT ~ 

was some geaaine a tbs —..*1, --'ers 

JwKng hack to Jobtacn’s wtE-icre^r^ 

surprise « Pope', fociiHa fcc 63 onreis— ' — ^ 

“if ' ^«ot=" sispa, Md iaso;- 
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of “TanSls" and the sluggish progression of its waters, and 
from the extremely artful disposition and variation of the 
vowel notes, o, a, ee. 

Even this is not very complicated : and it occurs, with Pope 
and his clan, once in a thousand or ten thousand lines. Fhc 
Ancient Manner and Kiibla Khan are simply compact of the 
colouring symphonies of sound ; and the palette becomes 
always more intricate, the tone-schemes more various and 
more artful, as you journey from the Eve of St Agnes to the 
Palace of Art, and from the Dream of Fair Women to Pose 
Mary. In the Palace especially i the series of descriptions 
of the pictures pushes both these applications of the two 
sister arts towards — almost to — the limits of the possible. 
Eossetti alone has since surpassed them. Take, for instance, 
the cunning manipulation of the actual quatrain itself to 
begin with; the figures and colour of the various designs; and 
the sound -accompaniment, to suit these figures and colours, 
in such a stauza as — 

“ One seemed all dark and red : a tract of sand, 

And some one pacing there alone, 

Who paced for orer in a glimmering land, 

Lit vdth a low large moon.”- 

Now the “values" of this are not really ’difficult to make 
out; they can he thoroughly mastered for himself, without book 
or teacher, hy an intelligent boy of sixteen or seventeen, who, 
having a taste for poetry, has read some — and who happens 
to have been born within the nineteenth century. But they 
do need intelligent, sympathetic, and to a certain extent sub- 
missive, co-operation on the part of the person who is to 
enjoy them. The adjustment of the stanza, with its successive 
lines of var}’ing capacity and cadence; the fitness of those 
lines themselves to receive and express more or less detailed 
images, and add, as it were, not merely stroke after stroke, hut 
plan after plan, to the picture; the monosyllables; the allitera- 
tion of the last line, and the crowning effect whereby the 

J It was originally published, re- = The original form o£ this, in 
member, before the death of Coleridge, 1832-33. was less perfect, but the aim. 
and well within our present period. and the principle are there already. 
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pictnre is Jig^hleDed after being dUpUyei in absdoTr; the 
trisyllabic foot thrown in by^glimmering," whether you toko 
it in the last or the last bufc one of the third verse; the 
attD03phere*accoinpaoiiacnt,~an these things might well ho 
almost iavisible and inaudible to a critic brought up on 
eightcenth-centory principles And if ha aaw or heard them 
ot all, they might affect him with that singular impatience 
end disgust at reSnement and exqniaiteness in pleasure which 
was affected by ancient philosophers, end which seems to be 
realiy genuine in many excellent Englishmen whom the Gods 
have not made in the very least philosophicah I have never 
myself understood why It is godliness to gulp and sin to savour; 
why, if a pleasure be harmless in itself, it becomes harmful 
in being whetted, and varied, and enhanced by every possible 
innocent agency. But there are doubtless some people who 
think ita "persening of the dart too opt before to kill" And 
there are, I strongly suspect, a good many more whose senses 
ore too blunt to taste or feel the refinements, and who receive 
the attentions of the poetic fairies with os little npprecia* • 
tion, though usually with by no means as much good>bnmour, 
as Bottom showed to those of Titamo ond her meyny. 

This, however, is undoubtedly something of a digression, per- 
haps something too much of it But it illustrates the perils 
to which the new reviewers were exposed, and at the same 
time (which is the excuse for the divagation) the constant 
opportunity of salvation which reviewing provides. 

2for need much be said of the general quality of the articles 
in these famous collections. Persons of enterprise have gone 

exploring," like Sirs Elton (on or off their donkeys, and with 
or without their little baskets), into the review • province of 
£<{in6\i^g^ and Qaarierly, and have come back saying, more 
or less wisely, that the laud is barren. Some of the more 
practical of them have brought back specimens of its Cora 
and fauna, its soil and its rocka.^ It is perhaps more profit- 
able to digest some of the general considerations which ha^ 

* Mr Hfcll C*fae, ia hw OAttfi* tf Wntieui 
CVstieim (Loodon, ISSS); Mr K (I«odoo, o. d.},^4ia,Ae> 

Sttrensaa, la « tuefal tad aajve . , • 
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BETO'EEN COLEEEDGE AND ARNOLD. 

THE ENGLISH CRITICS OF 1880-60 — TVILSON — STRANGE MEDLEY OF HIS 
CRITICISM— THE ‘homer’ AND THE OTHER LARGER CRITICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS— THE ‘SPENSER’— THE ‘SPECIMENS OF BRITISH CRITICS’ — ‘DIES 
BOREALES’ — FAULTS IN ALL, AND IN THE REPUBLISHED WORK — DE 
QUINCEY : HIS ANOMALIES AND PERVERSITIES AS A CRITIC, IN 
REGARD TO ALL LITEEATDRES— THEIR CAUSES — THE ‘RHETORIC’ AND 
THE ‘style’ — HIS COMPENSATIONS — LOCKHART — DIFFICULTY WITH 
HIS CRITICISM— THE ‘TENNYSON’ REVIEW NOT HIS — ON COLEBIDOE, 
BURNS, SCOTT, AND HOOK — HIS GENERAL CRITICAL CHARACTER — 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE— forlorn CONDITION OF HIS CRITICISM — ITS 
QUALITY— DEFECTS AND EXAMPLES— MAGINN— HIS PARODY-CRITICISMS 
AND MORE SERIOUS EFFORTS — MACAULAY — HIS EXCEPTIONAL COM- 
PETENCE IN SOME WAYS— THE EARLY ARTICLES— HIS DRAWBACKS — 
THE PRACTICAL CHOKING OP THE GOOD SEED— HIS LITERARY SURVEYS 
IN THE ‘letters’— HIS CONFESSION— THE ‘ ESSAYS ’—BIMILAB DWIND- 
LING IN CARLYLE— THE EARLIER ‘ESSAYS’— THE LATER— THE ATTI- 
TUDE OP THE ‘LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS’ — THE CONCLUSION OF THIS 
MATTER— THACKERAY — HIS ONE ORITIOAL WEAKNESS AND HIS EX- 
CELLENCE— ‘ BLACKWOOD,’ IN 1849, ON TENNYSON— GEORGE BRIMLEY — 
HIS ESSAY ON TENNYSON — HIS OTHER WORK — HIB INTRINSIC AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE — “GYAS AND CLOANTHUS” — MILMAN, 
CHOKER, HAYWARD — SYDNEY SMITH, SENIOR, HELPS — ELWIN, LAN- 
CASTER, HANNAY — DALLAS — THE ‘POETICS’ — ‘THE GAY SCIENCE’ — 

others: j , b. mill. 

There are few things so difScult to the conscientious writer, 
and few which he knows will receive so little consideration 
from the irresponsible reader, as those overlappings on the 
one hand, and throwings-back on the other, which are incum- 
bent on all literary historians save those who are content to 
abjure form and method altogether. The constituents of the 
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present chapter give a case in point Some ot them may 
seem nnreasonably torn away from their natural compauions 
in our last chapter dealing with English criticism; eome 
unreasonably kept back from the eocicty of the next But, 
oQcc more, things have not been done entirely at the hazard 
o! the orange-peel or the dte. 

There is, to the present writer at any rate, a distinct colour, 
or set of colours, appertaining to most of ilie English criticism 
nt£nyl{»S 1 830-1 SCO, and it seems worth while to bring 

Criii(»o/ this out by isolating its practitioners to a certain 
1830-60, extent. We shall find these falling under three 
main divisions— -the first containing the latest-writing, and 
in some cases hardly the least, of the great band of periodical 
critics, mostly Eomantic in tendency, of whom Coleridge is 
the Generalissimo and Eazlitt the mther mutinous Chief of 
the Staff. Then come the mighty pair of Carlyle and Macau* 
lay ; and then a rear-guard of more or less interesting minors 
and transition persons. So, first of the first, let us deal with 
one who, not only to his special partisans and friends, seemed 
a very prince of critics in his day. 

The diEBciilties of appraising '* Christopher North " os a critic 
are, or should be, well known in general , but it is doubtful 
^ whether many persons have recently cared to put 
themselves in a position to appreciate them di- 
rectly, No such revival has come to him as that which has 
come to Hazlitt: and 1 have elsewhere given at some lengtii ‘ 
the reasons which make me iochned to fear that no such 
revival is very likely to come soon. For Wilson accumulated, 
with a defiance valorous enough but certainly not discreet, 
provocation after provocation to Nemesis and Oblivion He 
is immensely diffuse ; he is not more diffuse than he is desul- 
tory ; and io the greater part of his work he sets his criticism 
with a habitual strain of extravagant and ephemeral bravura 
which oven the most tolerant ana catholic may not seldom 
find uncongenial. But all this, though bad, is followed by 
things worse — critical incivility of the worst kind, violent 

» In *n way originally pnbl5»iied in md reprinltd la Tiwy* in ftyluA 
ilafmiUan't Magastn* for July J88«, UOnavn (3rd, nl, laradoa, IS36). 
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political and other ' partisanship, a prevailing capriciousness 
which makes his critical utterances almost valueless, 
fSV except as words to the wise; and occasional . ac- 
his criti- cesses of detraction and vituperation which suggest 
either the exasperation of some physical ailment, or 
a slight touch of mental aberration. And yet, side by side 
with all this, there is an enthusiastic love of literature ; a very 
wide knowledge of it ; a real capacity for judging, wherever 
this capacity is allowed to exercise itself ; a generosity (as in 
the famous palinodes to Leigh Hunt and to Macaulay) which 
only makes one regret the more keenly that this generosity 
is so Epimethean; and, lastly, a faculty of phrase which, 
irregular and uncertain as it is, apt as it is to fall on one. 
side into bombast and on the other into bathos, is almost 
always extraordinary. An anthology of critical passages might 
be extracted from Wilson which few critics could hope to 
surpass; hut tlie first and probably the last exclamation of 
any one who was driven by this to the contexts would be, 
“How on earth could such good taste live in company with 
a Siamese brother so hopelessly bad!”^ 

Wilson’s admirers, from his daughter downwards, have 
lamented that the Eomer — a good tiling hub not his best — 
Thi Homer was the only one of his longer and more connected 
oHtitte critical exercitations that was included^ in his 

Other larger 

criiicjal collected works, while three others — the 
colkctiom. Specivietie of British Critics, and the dialogue 
Dies Borcales—v/eve excluded. The reasons of the exclusion 
seem obvious enough. At a rough and unprofessional “cast- 
off,” I should guess each of the two earlier series at about 


* Ab I am not speaking enfann- 
hadamcnie about Wilson's faults, I 
may fairly protest against an exagger- 
ation of them. It is surely unlucky 
of Mr Buxton Forman {Keats's Letters, 
i. 46, ed. 1900) to talk of Blackwood’s 
Magazine having “a monopoly of 
frowsy and unsavoury personal gibes” 
in “ the possession of Christopher 
North,” whoa he had himself a few 
papers earlier cited Hazlitt’s almost 


Bedlamite Billingsgate against Southey 
in the Examiner, 

^ Jtaihaith.'voholEssagsCritiealand 
Iimginative (4 vola., Edinburgh, 1856- 
5/). It follows Wilson's usual lines 
of a vunnwg study of the poem and 
those who have vrritten about it. 
Much of it, as of the essay on the 
Agamemnon which follows, is occupied 
by a not uninteresting parallel-collec- 
tion of translations. 
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300 of these present pages, and the Diet at nearer 400. Tliis 
would have tneant at least another three volumes added 
to a collectjon alreadf consisting of twelve. The Deril’s 
Advocate, moreover, would have had other things to urge. 
Whatever Wilson had gained bj age and sobering (and he 
had gained much), he had lost nothing of his tendency to 
exuberance and e.tpatmtion. After the first paper or two, 
the whole of the Sptnsir criticism is occupied with an ex* 
amination of the First Book of the Faerie Quee^ie only — the 
best known part of the poem. The Specimens of British 
Critics — an admirable title which might have served for a 
most novel, useful, and interesting work— means in fact a 
very copious examination of Dryden’s critical utterances and 
a rather copious one of those of Pop^-so that this professor 
at any rate has not filled this hiaXta. And the Dita, though 
they have got nd of some of the superabundant animal spirits 
of the Noetes, are (it is necessary to say it} very much duHer. 

Yet the rcgretters bad some reason, I myself could relin- 
qaUh without much sorrow, from the matter actually rcpub* 
lished, more than as much as would accommodate 
■ the Spaiser, nearly as much as would make room 
for the Specimens also. As for the former, the famous com* 
pliinent of Hallam ^ (not a person likely, either on his good 
or his bad side, to be too lenient to Wilson's faults) is at least 
a strong prerogative vote. Nor docs it* stand in need of this 
backing. Wilson spends far too much lime in slaying for- 
gotten Satans that never were very Satanic — the silliness of 
the excellent Hughes, the pedantry of the no less excellent 
Spence, the half-heartedness, even, of Tom Warton. He docs 
not entirely discard his old horse-play and his old grudges, 
though we can well pardon him for the fling that “the late 
Jfr Hazlitt" did not think Sidney and Ealeigh gentlemen. 
But ho discards them to a very great extent , as well as the 
old namby-pambmess which sometimes mars his earlier work, 
when he is sentimental, and which, with him as with Landor, 

’ iJl*rature o/ furojje, «*•. ^oliN . xxxxl, •nd 

I 02 . (Cdioburgb, IS3S SS}. 

* 2e irtU ba touad in ^ari>wr* 
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was a real danger. And the thing is full of admirable things, 
—the generous admission that “Oamphell’s criticism is as 
fine and true as his poetry”; the victorious defence of the 
Spenserian stanza against those who think it a mere following 
of the Italians: a hundred pieces of good exposition and appre- 
ciation. While as for mere writing, we have “written fine” 
after De Quincey and Wilson himself for some eighty years. 
But have we often beaten this : “ Thus here are many elegies 
in one; but that one \paphnaida] is as much a whole as the 
sad sky with all its misty stars’’?^ 

The Specimens of British Grities,^ ten years later, maintains, 
and even with rare exceptions improves, the standard of taste 
in the Spenser, but its faults of disproportion, ir- 
^enso^^ relevance, and divagation are much greater. The 
British author himself once insinuates that his work may be 
taken for “ an ixTegular history of British Criticism,” 
and it certainly might have been made such — “nor so very 
irregular neither,” as they would have said in the days when 
Englishmen were allowed to write English, and grammarians 
to prate about grammar. But Wilson cannot resist his pro- 
pensity to course any hare that starts. As has been said 
above, he has the compass of a by no means meagre volume 
for dealing ostensibly with no British critics but Dryden and 
Pope, If he dealt with them only, and only as critics, there 
would not be much fault to find, though we might wish for 
a better and fuller planned work. But not a quarter— not, 
we might almost venture to say, a tenth — of his space is 
occupied with them or with criticism. A very large part is 
given to discussion, not merely of Dryden and Pope but of 
Churchill as satirists; Dry den’s plays, rhymed and other, 
receive large consideration, his theory of translation almost 
a larger, with independent digx’essions on every poet whom he 
translates. Two or three whole papers are devoted to Chaucer, 
not merely as Dryden translated him but in all his works, in 
his versification, and so forth. I do not wonder that, seeing 

* For this is one of the metaphors boast) se suivent. 
which (as Thdophile Gautier boasted 2 Ibid., toIb. Ivu,, Iviii. (1849). 
of his own, and as so few others can 
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a /amigo «o titterlj- non-comapondent to its title, any one 
should have hesitated to reprint it. But I do know that there 
is admirable criticism scattered all over it, that if it appeared 
89 Miieellanita in Sn^lish Oriiitism, or Criiicat Qnodlibtta, or 
something of that sort, it would be worth the while of every 
one who takes an interest in the snbject to read it: and Ido 
think it a pity that it should be practically as if it were not. 

Perhaps hardly as much can be said of Zhrs Mffrealts,^ which 
was written wlien the author's bodily strength was breaking. 
Pica ftud which heCraye a relapse on senescent methods, 
Boreaiea. n?ith, naturally, no relief of juvenile treatment. The 
dialogue form is resumed, but "Seward,** "Buller," and “Tall* 
boys”are. as Dryden might have said, “tho coolest and moat 
insignificant” fellows, the worst possible substitutes for 
"Tickler,” and the Shepherd, and tho woDderful eidolon of 
Dfl Quincoy in the Metes. There is no gusto in the descrip* 
tions, oven of Loch Awe: and among the rare and melan* 
choly flashes of the old genial tomfoohry, tho representition 
of a banquet at which these thtu things, these walking 
gentlemen, sic down with the ghost of Christopher to a 
banquet of ta-entif-Jive weighed pounds of food per man, is 
but ghastly and resurrectionist Babelaislanism. But if there 
is not the old exubcrauce, there is the old pleonasm. Wilson 
seems unable to settle down to what is his real subject — critical 
discussion of cortam plays of Shakespeare and of Paradise Zast. 
Nor, ivhen the discussions come, are they quite of tho first class, 
tJjough there are good things in them. The theory of a " double 
time*’ in Shakespeare— tme literal and chronological, which is 
often very short, and another extended by poetical licence— is 
ingenious, it somewhat fantastic, and, critically, quite unneces- 
sary. But the main faults of the wrUer, uncompensated for the 
most part by his merits, are eminently hora 
These faults, to be particularised immediately, result in a 
lack of directness, method, clean and clear critical grip, which 
/•autti is continuous and pervading. Forty pages could 
in aii, generally bs squeezed wto fourteen, and not seldom 
into four, with great gain of critical, no loss of literary, 
^£laihM>d.‘i Sfao'xzine, roU. Ut Uiu- HSl? 52}. 
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merit. Now .diffuseness, a bad fault everywhere, is an absol- 
utely fatal one in critical literature that wishes to live. It is 
hard enough for it to gain the ear of posterity anyhow ; it is 
simply impossible when the real gist of the matter is whelmed 
in oceans of divagation, of alcirmishes, courteous or rough-and- 
tumble, with other critics, of fantastic flourish and fooling. It 
is no blasphemy to the Poetics and the Ilepl "T-^ov: ' them- 
selves to say that to their terseness they owe at least lialf 
their immortality. 

In the earlier, better known, and more easily accessible work 
the same merits and defects appe.ir in brighter or darker colours, 

and in the through 

repuUtBhed the ten volumes of the Nodes, and the Pca-eations, 
work. jjjQ Essays, I can find nothing more representa- 

tive than the Wordsworth Essay," the famous onslaught on 
Tennyson’s early Poems,® and the eulogy of ^lacaulay’s Lays,^ 
though I should now add An Hour's Talk alout Poetry from 
the Recreations,^ In the first the author tries to be systematic, 
and fails; in tlie second be is jovially scornful, not without 
some acute and generous appreciation; in the third he is 
enthusiastically appreciative, but not, on the wliole, critically 
satisfactory ; in the fourth he compasses English .sea and land 
to find one Great Poem, and finds it only in Paradise Lost. 
Everywhere he is alive and full of life; in most places he is 
suggestive and stimulating at intervals; nowliere is he criti- 
cally to be depended upon. Praise and blame; mud and 
incense; vision and blindness alike lack that intei'connection, 
that “central tiebeam,” wliicli Carlyle, in one of the least 
unsympathetic and most clear-sighted of his criticisms of his 
contemporaries, denied him. The leaves are not merely — are 
not indeed at all — Sibylline ; for it is impossible to work them 
into, or to believe that they were ever inspired by, a continuous 

There ia much good ns well ns “could bo very serious,” nud his de- 
bad criticism bcio; but it is almost fence of Croker ngainst Macaulay is 
inevitable that the goodness should be far more valid than has usually been 
obscured to too many testes, and the allowed, 
bad iatciisifiod to nlmoat all, by tbe - Essnvs, i S87 so 
setting of High Jinks. Yet IVilson, s Ibid.' ii. 109 sg. ' 

like Shakespeare according to Collier, * Ibid., iii. 386. ' S j, 17B. 
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ftcd iotegral thoaght or jodgment There is enjoyment on 
the reader’s part, aa on the wnWa, bat it is “caanal fruitioa”: 
there is etea reasoning, bat ft is mostly on detached and 
iitcraliy eccentric issaes. A genial chaas- but first of all. 
and, I fear, last of aU, chaotic; 

Wilson's neighbonr, frieod, contrihntor, and. in a kindly 
fashion, half'butt, Do Quioccy* is, like Sonlbey, though in 
oeasure, condition, end degree, rather 
Ai> pazsling os a critic. He, too, had enormous reading, 

enotMjta ^ interest in literatnre, and a distinctly critical 
temperament iforeover, daring great part of his long life, 
he never had any motire for wnling on subjects that did not 
please him : and, even vriien each a motire existed, he seems to 
hare paid eablttnely Utile attention to it. The critical " places " 
in Ms trorks are m fact very namerons; they meet the reader 
almost patsim., and often seem to promise subsUntire and im- 
portant contributiona to cnticUm. Kor, as a matter of hetf 
arc they ever quite negligible or often unimportant They 
constantly lutvc that stimnlatiog end attractive property 
rrhlch is so valnable, and which seems so often to hav'e been 
acqoired by " the Compaaions’’/ii»m contact with the loadstone- 
rock of Coleridge. Every now and then, as in the well-known 
“Note on the Knocking at the Gate ;a ihehrih" De Quiacey 
will display evidence (whether original or suggested) of almost 
dtemonfe subtlety. Very often, indeed, he rrjJJ display evidence, 
if not of demonic yet of impish and almost fiendish acuteness, 
as in his grim and (for a fellow artificiaM’aradise seeker) 
rather callous euggestion* that Colendge and Lamb should 
have put down their loss of cbeetialaesa in later years not 
to opium or to gin but to the later years themselves, “Ab, 
dear Lamb," saj's the iittlc mouster,* “bat note that the 


1 Ai De Quiowy for 
not » tbe prcUlilr aa>ia« 

Lijnoar of fwir com plot* rAtioM of bts 
nVi* fa U» Uit yew* wd the eTOer*- 
Uaa oneceeamg ha dettli. It i* 80t 
ewy to ttfer to hint Cut I*rt 
— Profossor StMioa’c of ISSO— ht* tbo 

Dcritof mihodkaluTOB^arati to4 


ICo rehme eonUiat scat of the 
pvrtif mti«l thfagt. 

* Is OiUridyt and Opium iofioy, 

* Ao il u rtrj ^iBgCTWji to mite 
sboQt D« CKtneej, let cse obaerre thet 
tku U a phfwe of Mr TiiKiwey’* 
sbmt uother pertoo, sad usplif* eCee* 
UoB ksd rren ^ointios. 
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drunkard was fifty -six years old and the songster twenty- 
three ! ” 

Yet De Quincey is scarcely — on the whole, and as a whole — 
to be ranked among the greatest critics. To begin with, his 
and tr- Unconquerable habit of “rigmarole” is constantly 
versides as leading him astray : and the taste for jaunty per- 
a critic, gonality which he had most unluckily imbibed from 
Wilson leads him astray still further, and still more gravely 
and damagingly. In the volume on The Lake Poets I do not 
suppose that there are twenty pages of pure criticism, putting 
all orts and scraps together. The main really critical part 
of the essay on Lamb — then a fresh and most tempting subject 

— ^is a criticism of Hazlitt! The extremely interesting 

subject of “ Milton v. Southey and Landor ” (though the paper 
does contain good things, and, in particular, some excellent 
remarks on Metre) is all frittered and whittled off into 
shavings of quip, and crank, and gibe, and personality. The 
same is the case with what should have been, and in part is, 
one of his best critical things, the article on Schlosser’s 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century. The present writer 
will not be suspected, by friend or foe, of insisting ruthlessly 
on a too grave and chaste critical manner: but De Quincey 
here is too much for anything and anybody. ‘Tor Heaven’s 
sake, my good man,” one may say almost in his own words, 
“ do leave off fooling and come to business.” In the very long 
essay on Bentley he has little or no criticism at all ; and here, 
as well as in the “ Cicero,” he is too much stung and tormented 
by his hatred of the drab style of Conyers Middleton to see 
anything else when he gets near to that curious person, as he 
must in both. On Keats, without any reason for hostility, he 
has almost the full inadequacy of his generation, with not ranch 
less on Shelley ; and when he comes to talk even of Words- 
worth’s poetry, though there was no one living whom he 
honoured more, he is not very much less unsatisfactory. 

Lor are these inadequacies and perversities limited to 
English. There was a good excuse (more than at one time 
people used to think under the mfiuence of the fervent Goethe- 
worship of the mid-nineteenth century) for his famous and 
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furiotis Attack on U'ilMm Mtisltr; but what are wo to tlimk 
in»v(?arrf ® who (admitting that much has i>een said 
to all and thought of it) coolly “ dismisses," ^ without so 
twem/iij**. mjjcji 34 3JJ onfavoorabla opinion, the lyric aud 
miscellaneous poetry of one of the greatest lyric poets of 
Europe, or the world ? He persistently behtUes Frcncii 
literature: and he had, of couree, a right to give his judgment. 
But, unfortunately, he not only docs not give evidence of 
knowledge to support his condemnation, but does give negative 
evidence of ignorance That ignorance, as far as contemporary 
literature went, seems to have been almost absolute. Even 
Cliatcaubriand (a rhetorician after his own heart) he merely 
names in his dealing with French writers in company with 
Florian (^, and expressly denies him rhetoric; while the 
subject before the seventeenth century seems to have been 
equally a blank to him. But he is most wayward and most 
uncritical about the classics. He gives himself all the airs 
of ft profound scholar, and seems really to have been n very 
fftir one. Yet that "Appraisal of Greek Liierature" which 
Professor Masson has ruthlessly resuscitated^ might almost 
have been written by tlie most ignorant of the "Moderns,” two 
hundred years ogo, for its omissions and commissions. He 
seems to have been in liis most Puckish frame of mind if lie 
was not serious; if he was, ac/um erf (or almost so) with iiim 
as a critic, 

Tho truth seems to be that he had no very deep, wide, or 
fervent love of poetry as such. He could appreciate single 
lines and phrases, — such as 


or 


•'SolesUUng by tb« shores of old romance,” 

'* Beyond the arrows, views, and shouts of men ” ; 


hut on the whole his curious, and of course strictly “ inter- 
ested,” heresy about prose -poetry made him as lukewarm 
Their lowatda poetry pure aud simple ns it made him 
raiwti ^tnjust to the plainer prose, such as tiiat of 
Middleton, that of Swift, and even (incomprehensible as tins 
* Itt hi* " bbRniphy ’’ of GoeUit » Vol, x., ed. cit. Date, I833.S3, 

2 E 
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particular injustice may seem) that of Plato. Yet we should 
not be sorry for this heresy, because it gave us, independently 
of the great creative passages of the Confessions, the Suspiria, 
and the rest, the critical pieces of the Shetone and the 
SCylc. It is somewhat curious that in the midst of an apprecia- 
tive period we should have to fall back upon “preceptist” 
work. But it is certainly here that De Quincey, though not 
without his insuperable faults, becomes of most consequence 
in the History of Criticism. In fact, he may be said to have 
been almost the “iustaurator’’^ of this preceptist criticism 
which, since its older arguments had become nearly useless 
from the disuse of the Nco-classic appreciation upon which they 
were based, or which was based upon them, very urgently and 
particularly required such instauration. 

The Bhcioric in particular, with all its defects, has'not been 
superseded as a preceptist canvas, which the capable teacher 
can broider and patch into a competent treatise of 

Rhetoric the ornater English style. Its author's unconquer- 
able waywardness appears in his attempt — based 
in the most rickety fashion and constantly self- 
contradictory — to combine the traditional and the popular 
senses of the word in a definition of Bheloric as unconvinced 
fine writing, — the deliberate elaboration of mere tours de force 
in contradistinction to genuine and heartfelt Eloquence. But 
its view is admirably wide — the widest up to its time that can 
be found anywhere, I think ; it is instinct witli a crotchety 
but individual life; and if the defects of the new inetliod 
appear when we compare it with Eapin or Batteux, the merits 
thereof appear likewise, and in ample measure. Hor, despite 
some digression, is there ranch of the author's too frequent 
tomfoolery. His erudition, his interest in the subject, and 
(towards the end) his genuine and alarmed eagerness to con- 
tradict Wliateiy s damaging pronouncements as to poetry and 
prose, keep him out of this. The Style is much more question- 


5 Ab euch it will prove interesting to 
compare Mm with Nisard or Planche, 
especially the latter. But the com- 
(larison will, I fear, Bring out that 


Euperiority of French criticism at this 
time which, denying it at others, I 
fully admit. (See the larger History 
for dealings with these.) 
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tkble, and has much more epliemeral matter ia it~the author 
rides out all his favourite coclc*Iioises by turus, and will oftCTi 
nos bale tis a Biogle furlong of the journey to Itanbuiy Cross 
ou them. Jforeover, much of It Is occupied with often just 
condemnation of the special vices of ordinary £nglish news- 
paper-aud-boolc style in tbe earlier roiddlD nineteenth century 
— Satans which, though not quite extinct, have given main 
place to other inhabitants of Pandemonium. But the paper, 
with the euhsidwty pieces on Langtutge and Contersaiion, will 
never lose interest and importance. 

No incident in the ruthless duty of the critical historian has 
given me more trouble, or been carried through with more 
/liseom' reluctance, than this handling of De Quincey, I 
PfBjanVw* jiave to acknowledge a great, a very early, and a 
constantly continued indebtedness to him. I could, os was 
hinted at the beginning of this notice, compile a long and 
brilliant list of separate instances in which his Old'inan.ol* 
thC'sea caprices have left bim free to give admirable critical 
pronouncements, flis suggestive and jrro(rep(ie^ quality cannot 
be overrated. On a philosophical point of criticism he is very 
rarely wrong, though even here he is too apt to labour the 
point, as in his deductions in the Appraisal from the true and 
inqnrtant caution that ** sublime’* is a defective and delusive 
nord for the subject of Longinus. But he is of those critics, 
too commonly to be found in the present stage of oiir inquiry, 
who are eminently unsa/« — who requite to be constantly enr- 
roujided with keepers and guards. ] do not remember that Mr 
Matthew Arnold often, or ever, refers to De Qiiiucey. But I 
cannot help thinking that,ia bis strictures on the English critics 
of his earlier time, he must often leave had him m miud. He 
could not have charged him with narrow reading. He could 
not have charged him with mere insularity, or with flattery of 
his co'insulars. But he might easily have produced him,— and 
it would have been veiy ditlicaU to get him out of tbe Amoldian 
clutches — as a victim of that "eternal enemy of Art, Caprice.* 

There are few critics of whom we have ^en less allowed to 

• Tht cbitcUeo of oome folk lotbb lathj tkeir it ‘‘proU^ptne,’* 

u*eful worJ atj lie pecUi^e oeeguoted 
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form a definite and Veil-grounded opinion, than of one of the 
most famous of the practitioners of the art in the 
UtBart. nineteenth century. Some, I should 

hope, of the very unjust oblot^^uy which used to rest on Lock- 
hart for his “scorpion” quality has been removed by Mr Langs 
Life: but of his more than thirty years of criticism not much 
more is accessible than what was public the day after his 
death. It is true that this — the main articles of it being 
the Seoit, the Bums, the Theodore Hook, and the earlier Peter's 
Letters '^ — is a very goodly literary baggage indeed, and one 
which any man of letters might consent to have produced, at 
the cost of a large curtailment of his feau de chagrin. It 
Difficulty great part of it puts Lockhart 

vsitk A/s in the forefront of the critical army. But its 
criucim. like the mousquetaireship of Axamis, is 

hut of an interim order ; and of the great body of anonymous 
reviewing, wherein at once the sting and the strength of his 
critical powers must have been revealed, we have but few 
» instances even indirectly authenticated, as he has now been 
cleared of the famous Quarterly review of Tennyson’s early 
work.® Eking this further with indications from letters and 
the like, we shall find in Lockhart a notable though a more 
accomplished instance of the class of critic to which, on the 
other side, Jeffrey also belonged. He is differentiated from 
Jeffrey by a harder, if clearer and stronger, intellect, by more 
critical system, and, no doubt, by less amiability of temper. 
He bad formed liis taste by a deeper and wider education, he 
possessed a belter style, and he had, as his non-critical work 
shows, far more imagination. 

Tile ‘ Tennyson paper, though not his own, was published 
jV/eTeimy. his editorship, and it represents the school 

criticism to which he belongs, very far from 
at the best, but far also from at the worst. This 
worst would have been nearly reached by him, if we could 


1 This hoot, ■which often occurs in 
cateiogues at a very moderate price, 
may be strongly recommended to in- 
teiiigent book-buyers. Joniij, anoOier 
waif, in wbicb he and WUson collabor- 


nted, 18 less interesting. 

® For this, ■with the earlier achieve- 
meat on Keats, has now ( 1910 ) heen 
indisputably fathered, in the Quarterly 
iteslf, oa Gtoker. 
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lelleve the earlier ••Keats’* article in mcX-icccd to he his 
—a charge which, forlnnatel)', is aho pretty certainly to be 
transferred to the heavily laden ehoiildors of Croher. Un- 
doubtediy Lochhart was capable of indulging in that nyle 
of sneering insolence which, Ihotigh it is intcllectaally at a 
higher level by far than the other style of hectoring abuse, is 
nearly as ofTensive, and less excusable because it requires and 
denotes this very iulcllcctnal superiority. Uut the atilhor of 
the Tennyson article displays neither. He is merely polite and 
even good-tempered for the roost part; ond it is consloDfiy 
necessary to remember, that if there were beauties wlicli ought 
to have drawn his eyes away from the faults, there were, in 
the earlier versions of these early poems, faults enough to draw 
tho eyes of any critic of his atatop away from the beauties. 
There were trivial and raawtish things which have disappeared 
entirely; flawed things whieh hare been nhrged into perfect 
ring and temper; things, in the main precious, which were 
marred by easily removable disCgurements. From uowilhng* 
aess to accept tho later s’agcs of a movement of which he 
had joyfully shared the earlier, Lockhart could not have been 
cleared, bat Croker can. 

?n Lockhart's own undotibted work little requires apology. 
Quite early, in /V/rris Uttm. he had defended the geums 
On Crf«- Colendgo agamst his detractors with admirable 
riJ]', Cvnu, vigour and sense. He w eitraordinanly good on 
Sceit, end Burns. The abundant criiiral remarks nhicli ho lias 
interspersed in the Zt/e of Seolt itself, afford a won- 
derfuf exhibition of fcnsitivcncss and fineness of taste, with 
nothing to be set on tlie oUier side except the very pardonable 
tendency to undervalue and grudge a Jiula in the case of the 
non-Scottish novels. HuC an aloiosC better tasltacc oi Lock- 
hart's critical power, on the biographical as well as liie literary 
side, is to be found in his article on Theodore Hook, with its 
remarkable welcome of the new school of Victorian imehflf. 
which shows that his want of receptivity, as regards new 
poetry, did not extend to prose fiction. 

On tiic whole, we have lew better examples than Lockhart, 
if we liava any, of the severer type of cntic-~of the newer 
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Bcliool, but v?ith a certain tendency toR’ards the oWer— a little 
(;qq prone, when his ar'mpathies were nob specially 
tritkai enlisted, to think that bis subjects would be nane 
characur. v?aur of a hanging’— a little too quick to ban, 
and too slow to bless — but acute, scholarly, logical, wide enough 
in range, when his special prejudices did nob interfere, and 
entitled to some extent to throw the responsibility of those pre- 
judices on the political and literary circumstances of his time. 

If the pixies had nob doomed Hartley Coleridge^ to a career 
(or an abseuce of one) so strange and in a manner so sad, there 
Hartley would pretty certainly have been a case, not merely of 
Coleridge, poetic son Succeeding poetic father, against the alleged 
impossibility or at least non-occurrence of which succession 
he himself mildly protested, but of critical faculty likewise 
descending in almost the highest intensity from father to son. 
And the not ungracious creatures might plead that, after all, 
opportunity was not lacking. During that strange latter half 
of his lifetime when he fulfilled, more literally than happily, 
the poetic prophecy of Wordsworth in his childhood, he 
seems to have had very little other occupation^ — indoors at 
least — besides criticism actual and practical. But, with the 
inveterate Coleridgean habit of " marginalling," and the equallj- 
inveterate one of never turning the Marginalia to any solid 
account, the results of this practice, save in the case of the 
famous copy of Anderson’s Foels (shabbiest and slovenliest 
treasure-house of treasures immortal and priceless!) which 
bears his father’s and uncle’s notes as well as his own, are 
mostly Sibylline Leaves after the passage of the blast. When 
Forlorn con- ® commits his critical thoughts to the narrow 
diUonofhis margins of weekly newspapers indeed if 

he had them bound, the binder would no doubt have 
exterminated them after the fashion of his ruthless race— he 
might just as well write on water, and better on sand. Still, 
the disjecta meiribra do exist— in the BiograpMa Borealis, or 
Northern Worthies, to some extent; in the Essays, collected by 


' Tforts, 7 vols. (London, 1851-62), 
cd. Uerweut Coleridge; Poms and 
2 vols. ; Essays, 2; NorCtcm 


War/Aies, 3. An eighth, of Fragments, 
wns promised ; hut if it ever uppeared, 
1 have not seen it. 
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the pious, if sometimes n liftlo patronising, care of his brother 
Denvent. to n mticlj prc.iter; and perhaps in one instance only, 
the "Mossin^r and ronl- Introduction, niter a fashlaa h a 
manner finished. Yet even hero tho intended critical coda is 
wanting, and the inovjtablo critical divagation loo much 
present 

But in nil this there is also present, after a fashion of which 
I can re»>eml>er bo other instAnco, the eridcnces of a critical 
Its yuawy. not only did not give itself, but which 

absolutely refased itself, a chance. Hartley Cole* 
ridge has never, 1 think, been the subject of much study; hut a 
more tempting matter for “problem" lovers can hardly exist. 
^Tothrng in his Anoicn history accounts for tho refusal. Ifo 
was admittedly not temperate; but no one has ever pretended 
that he was the slave ot drink to the extent to which hii 
father was tho sM>o of opium; his interest in Jitentiiro w.i? 
intense and undying— that every page that ho ever wrote 
shows bi'iond possibility of doubt; and the fineness of his 
critical perceptions is ciiitally Indubitable. But tho extra- 
ordinary and, I think, unparalleled iotellectnal indolence— 
or rather mtollectual paralysis— which beset him, 

* seems to Imvo prevented him not merely from writ- 
ing, but from that mcro reading in which men, too indolent to 
make any great use of it, coiisUntly indulgo as a mere plexsum 
and pastime. Ho confesses frankly llwt ho had read very little 
indeed r and this, though he had been almost nil his lito within 
reach of, and for great part of it actually under tho s,iroo rool 
with. Southey's hardly eijuallcd library. This ignorance ic.ufs 
him Wrong not only on matters of fact, but also on m.aUers ol 
opinion : indeed, ho seldom goes wrong, except when ho does 
not know enough about the matter. 

It is unfortunato that wo hove hardly anything finidiol 
from him in tho critical way, except tlio *• Massinger and 
I’ord" and the Essays he wrote for Z?/nf/iirt>c;f, while these 
Inst be.ir such o strong impress of Wilson’s own manner^ 

1 "The rroftswr.” It U Mnllj- «»C- be •«««* rrs^nStU Kith 

e-Miiry to wr. "-M «a ©wt/ sod Lfffooe tJeaiv Affe<Uoa. 

Iriend *ijJ o^ighUour ot ebota 
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that it is impossible not to think them Christopherically 
sophisticated. In the A^orfhcrn Worthies he professes not to 
meddle with Criticism at all, or to tonch it very little. In the 
■“^larvell,” however, the “Bentley,’’ the “Ascham, the 
"Mason," the “Boseoe,” and the “Congreve,” he is better than 
his word, and gives some excellent criticism as a seasoning to 
the biography. One cannot, indeed, but grudge the time that 
ar.d cx- he spends on such worthless stun as Eijvida and 
amplcs. Caradaens, but we must remember that in that 
generation of transition, the generation of Milman and Talfourd 
earlier, of Henry Taylor and others later, the possibility of 
reviving the serious drama was a very important subject 
indeed. Hartley, whose reverence for his father is as pleasant 
as Ms ah’ection for his mother, evidently thought much of 
Bemorsc and Zapohja, and might probably, if he ever could 
have got his will to face any hedge, have tried such things 
himself. On Congreve he is nearly at his best; and his essay 
certainly ought to be included in that unique volume of 
variorum critical documents on the Bestoration Drama, which 
somebody some day may have the sense to edit. 

But he would be neither Hartley nor Coleridge if he were 
not best in the hfarginalia, good as the "Massinger and Pord” 
introduction is in parts. The "Anderson” notes, and those on 
Shakespeare, deserve the most careful reading; and I shall be 
much surprised if any competent reader fails to see that the 
man who wrote them at least had it in him to have made no 
inadequate thirdsman to his father ^ and Hazlitt. 

Very few people nowadays, in aU probability, think much 
of “bright, broken Maginn”^ as a critic; and of those few 

Maffinn. perhaps associate his criticism chiefly with 

such examples of it as the article on Grantley 
Berkeley, which almost excused the retaliation on its nnfor- 

' It 58, perhaps, not oSdous to sub- ing foigetfulness cl the fact that the 
join a reminder that we have the phrase is cot his eldest son’s, hnt his 
curious plearare of S. T. C.’s notes on oldest friend’s. 

Hartley in the Biographia Borealis, - Misedlc-nicSj Pt^S'S and VersCy 
One of these — an objection to the Whliam Alaginn, ed. R. W. hlonlasu. 
phrase “prose Shakespeare” for Hey- 2to1s., Lond^on, 1SS5. 
wood— is very odd, as apparently show- 
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tunate publisher, or the vain attempt to “lihifT" out the Keats 
matter by ridtcuUng Ad&naix. Ewn ns to most of his exetciln* 
lions in this very tnilovely department or rather conwption, 
of our art, tiiero is perhaps something to bo Baid for him. He 
fights, as a rule, not with Lockhart’s dagger of ico-brook 
temper, nor with "Wilson’s smashing bludgeon, but with n kind 
of horse •whip, stinging indeed enough, but letting out no 
life and breaking no bones at worst and heaviest, at lightest 
not much more than switching playfully. Had there, 
however, been nothing to plead for him but this, tbero would 
have been no room for him here. But liia favourite way of 
proceeding in his lighter critical articles, though not invoiited 
by himself (as it was not of course invented oven by Canning 
and his merry men, from whom Alagion took it), tho mctliod 
IHijnmty- 0^ parody-criticism' is, if not n very high variety, 
triheimi and especially nob in the least a convincing one, 
sltU one which perliaps deserves a few lines of reference, and 
of which he was o really great ninsler. 

Still, a mere allusion would BuiTico for them if they stood 
alone, and Jifaginn’s paragraph might be coD)})Ieted by observ* 
and more ^hflt he has repaired the absolutely faUo stoto- 
>«r»«u ment, that "Michael Angelo was a very indifferent 
poet” by the far too true one, that "Any modern 
sermon, after the Litany of the Church of England, is an 
extreme example of the bathos.’’* But his £ssmj on Dr 
Fanner's Zearninj of Shakespeare? and tho much shorter but 
still substantial Lady Macbeth* are by no means to be omitted 
or merely catalogued. These two pieces show that Maginn, if 
only he could have kept bis hand from tho glass, and his pen 

* Tliey are ecellered all orer tbe "after" the AuDierir/'il. 

J/emoiri of Jtijrgan O'Doherty, and * CJ. cit, fi t-liff. me guard 
oflea form {od-fwitideDt (tcmi at tlie earefuUy ag^aat Lei'og luppowU laj- 
MiattUania. The »tyle baa borne gooU tell to a;>6ak UureepecUulIy of Farmer, 
fruiliince inAyloun and 3fart)a*a neii wboae will be fwsd receatly 

Ooullier Dalladi (ISIS), ia AyUein’e repfinled in Sir h'Ubol BraJlh'* collec- 
^rmiljan (1821), and In the verk of tioa* Farmer la at leait ae right 
Calrrrley and Trail) (r. my,} agalnat Ait Mdvtnmtt aa Magino 

* It irouU bare Lmo laUreatfog to againat lilm. 
brae Slagina on the ri«rUe<l Tmtm • 
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from mete gambols ot vjorse, not only migUb bub would have 
been one of the most considerablo of English critics. The 
goodness, and the various goodness, of both is all the more 
remarkable because Maginn seems to have owed little or 
nothing to the influence of Coleridge. Almost the only fault 
in the first is the hectoring incivility with which Farmer 
himself is spoken of, and this, as we have seen, is but too old 
a fault with critics, while it was specially prevalent at this 
period, and our own is far from guiltless of it. But the sense 
and learning of the paper are simply admirable : and Maginn’s 
possession of almost the last critical secret is shown by his 
wise restraint in arguing that Farmer’s argument for Shake- 
speare’s ignorance is invalid, without going on, as some would 
do, and have done, to argue the poet omniscient by learn- 
ing as well as by genius. As for the Lady Macheth, the sense 
is reinforced, and the learning (here nob necessary) replaced, 
by taste and subtlety of the most uncommon kind. I do not 
know a piece of dramatic character -criticism (no, not the 
thousand- times-praised thing in Wilhelm Meister) more un- 
erringly delicate and right. And this man, not, as the cackle 
goes, by “ neglect of genius,” by the wicked refusal of patrons 
to patronise, not by anything of the kind, but by sheer lack of 
self-command, wasted his time in vulgar journalism at the 
worst, and with rare exceptions^ in mere sport-making at the 
best ! 

We have been occupied since the beginning of this chapter 
by men who, save in the case of Hartley Coleridge, were 
closely connected with the periodical press, and owed almost 
all their communication with the public to it. We now come 
to a pair, greater than any of them, who were indeed “ contrib- 
utors,” but not contributors mainly. 

Another great name is added, by Macaulay, to the long and 
pleasant list of our examples how "Phibbus car” has, in un- 
expected and puzzling hut always interesting ways, “made or 

’ In prOES Buoli as The Story without Quart, with at least some others, 
a Tail, and in verse such as The Pewter 
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mniTcd tlic” not ahviiys “ fooliah Fntes” of critics nnd criticism. 

^Wiien we first meet him os o critic of swrcely fonr- 
and'lwenty, in the articles contributed to Knight's 
Q«a7/friy, wo may fed iodined to say that nobody whom 
wc have yet met (except perhaps Southey) can have had at that 
age a wider range of reading, and nobody at all an apparently 
keener relish for it. Ho is, what Southey wns not, n competent 
Jluttce scholar in the classics; he knows later (if unfortun- 
iwnafcom- fth?ly iiot quite earlier) English literature extra- 

peimci in ordinarily well : he has, wbot was onco common 
lomt traut. . , , .... 

With ns, but was in hia days getting rare, and ii.sa 
since grown rarer, a pretty thorough knowledge of Itaiian, and ho 
is certainly not ignorant of French (though perliaps at no timo 
did ho thoroughly relish its litcmtun?), wliilo he is later to 
add Spanish and German. But lie does not only know, lie 
lovea.^ There is already much personal rhetoric and mannerisra 
especially in the peroration of his review of Mitford's Cfreeee, 
where ho rcpronclies that Tory historian with bis neglect of 
Greek literature. But it is quite evidently sincere. Ho dis- 
played similar enthusiasm, combined in a manner not buna), 
in his earlier article on Dance, and ho shows wonderful and 
prophetic knowledge of at least parts of literature in his 
[laper on the Athenian Orators, as well ns in the later articlu 
on History, belonging to ids more recognised litciary period 
(From a candidate o! tins kind, bat just qualilled to bo o 
deacon of the Church in yeare, wo may surely expect a 
Tht eorty dcacoo in the craft of criticism before verj' long, 
tirtttU). particularly when ho happens to possess a ready- 
made style of estraordinarily, and not merely, popular qualities. 
Tliere are some who would say that lliis expectniion was fully 
realised: I am afraid I cannot quite agree with them, and it 
is my business here to show why. 

^Vo havo said that, even in these early excrcitations, 
Macaulay's characteristics appear atrougly ; and among not 
/fMttmw the least strongly appearing are some from wliicli, 
unless a man disengages himself, he shall very hardly 
become a really great literary critic. The first of these is Jlie 
well-known and not seriously to be denied tendency, not merely 
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to “cocksureDess,” but to a sweeping indulgence in super- 
latives, a “ knock - me - down - these - knaves ” gesticulation^^ 
which is the very negation of the critical attitude. Even the 
sound, the genuine, the well-deserved literary preferences 
above referred to lose not a little by this tone of swagger- 
ing sententiousness in their expression;, and tl>ey lose a 
great deal more by the simultaneous appearance of the hope- 
lessly uncritical habit of making the whites more dazzling 
by splashing the deepest black alongside of them. The very 
eulogy of Dante as a whole seems to Macaulay incomplete 
without an elaborate pendant of depreciation of Petrarch,, 
while “Tasso, Marino, Guarini, and Metastasio” are swept 
into a dust-bin of common disdain, and we are told that the 
Secchia Rapita, “ the best poem of its kind in some respects,” 
is “painfully diffuse and languid,” qualities which one might 
have thought destructive of any “bestness.” 

It is of less importance — because the fault is so common 
as to be almost universal — that the “hlitford” displays very 
Thtpracii- political prejudice, which certainly affects, 

cal choking as it should not do, the literary judgment:- Mitford 
may have been an irregular and capricious writer, 
but the worst vices of the worst Kymer - and - 
Dennis criticism appear in the description of him as "bad.” 
His style could not possibly be so described by a fair critic who 
did not set out with the major premiss that whatever is unusual 
is bad. And not only here, but even in the purely literary essays, 
even at their most enthusiastically literary pitch, we may, I 
think, without any unfairness, perceive an undertone, an under- 
current, of preference for the not purely literary sides of the 
matter for literature as it bears on history, politics, manners, 
man, instead of for literature in itself and for itself. 

With the transference from Knight’s to the Minhirgh, which 
was political and partisan-political, or nothing, these seeds of 
evil grew and flourished, and to some extent choked the others. 
The Milton, the ‘ Machiavelli,” the early and, for a long time, 
uncollected “Dryden,” serve as very hot-beds for them. All 
tliree are, as the hrench would say, joiwliis with superlatives, 
arranged side by side in contrast like that of a zebra. The 
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a very tempting rol/Ject for thi? kind of work— 
is not the worst criticaliy; indeed it is perhaps thx 
It is. at any rate, far the most really literary, and it tniy 
not be unfair to tliink that ibis badeomctliins to do with ibo 
fact that .Macaulay did not include it in the collected JTx 
(I’hc real Ionia elassiais, howorcr, for Jlacaulay's critici'ia 
is perhaps to be found, not in bis published ssorks at all, iiut 
jfitliKrary letters rvljich bo wrote to Flower Kllu from 

0 itrrtytiii Calcutla,*^ taken in conneetjon with their coaiejt in 
rA< Letten. Gcorgc Trevelyan's book, and esixicially with 
the retnarkable avowal which occurs in o letter, a \c:y little 
later, to Maevey Napier, ^faca^!ay, as js well known, avaiW 
himself of his Indian aojoum to indulge in almost a d-batich 
of reading, especially in pate literature, nod tspecially (agu'n) 
in tho classics. And his rctlectiens to Ellis, a kindred spmt, 
ore of tho most Interesting kind. He tells his correipomltnl 
llmt ho has gone back to Greek literature with a pa«tion <iuite 
astonialiiag to himself. He liad been enraptured with Italian, 
little less pleased with Spaoisb, hot when ho went back to 
Greek he felt os if ho had never known before what intellect- 
ual enjoyment was. It is impossible to imagine a 1 
critical diathesis: and tho individual symptoms coDhrci it. 
'Admiration of iE^chylas is practically a pas’jon for a 
man claiming poetical taste: admiration of Thucydides holds 
Ihe same place in prose. And Macaulay puls them loth 
super txthe^ Hut it is a tcll-hile that his admiration for 
Thacydid«?s (of whom he aays he bad formerly not thought 
much) seems to have been determined by his own recent alien- 
tion to “historical researches ami political afTairs," He does 
full justice to Lucian. He is capital on Niebuhr : a goed d-'al 
less capital on the Greek Koinances; for though Achilles Tatius 
is not impeccable in taste and exceeding peccable m moraiity, 
it is absurd to call his book "detestable trulL” Terhaps he 
is hard on Statius as compared with Lucan : bat here taite 
is free. It is more difficult to excuse him for the nimark that 
St Augustine in his Cemfessions (a book cot wiiboul interest) 
“cxpitsses himself in the style of a ficld-preach.cr. The 
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to "cocksureness,” but to a sweeping indulgence in super- 
latives, a “knock -me -down -these -knaves” gesticulation,^ 
which is the very negation of the critical attitude. Even the 
sound, the genuine, the well- deserved literary preferences 
above referred to lose not a little by this tone of swagger- 
ing sententiousness in their expression ; • and tl»ey lose a 
great deal more by the simultaneous appearance of the hope- 
lessly uncritical habit of making the whites moi'e dazzling 
by splashing the deepest black alongside of them. The very 
eulogy of Dante as a whole seems to Macaulay incomplete 
without an elaborate pendant of depreciation of Petrarch,, 
while “Tasso, Marino, Guarini, and Metastasio" are swept 
into a dust-bin of common disdain, and we are told that the 
Secchia JRapiia, “ the best poem of its kind in some respects,” 
is “painfully diffuse and languid,” qualities which one might 
have thought destructive of any “bestness.” 

It is of less importance — because the fault is so common 
ns to be almost universal — that the "Mitford” displays very 
Thepracii political prejudice, which certainly affects, 

cal choking as it should not do, the literary judgment.} Mitford 
of^thegoad may ]mve been an irregular and capricious writer, 
but the worst vices of the worst Eymer-and- 
Dennis criticism appear iu the description of him as “bad.” 
His style could not possibly be so described by a fair critic who 
did not set out with the major premiss that whatever is unusual 
is bad. And not only here, but even in the purely literary essays, 
even at their most enthusiastically literary pitch, we may, I 
think, without any unfairness, perceive an undertone, an under- 
current, of preference for the not purely literary sides of the 
matter for literature as it bears on history, politics, manners, 
man, instead of for literature in itself and for itself. 

With the transference from Knight’s to the Bdinhnrgh, which 
was political and partisan-political, or nothing, these seeds of 
evil grew and flourished, and to some extent choked the others. 
The “Milton,” the “Machiavelli,” the early and, for a long time, 
uncollected "Dryden,” serve as very hot-beds for them. All 
three are, as the brench would say, jonch^s with superlatives, 
arranged side by side in contrast like that of a zebra.- The 
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(-DrTdcn”-a very tempting !«««! 

\ Mt the vrotst aiticelly; indeed it » Perhapt tiie besh 
It a, « any rale, far the most really Weraiy, and .t may 
not be .miair to think that this had Jomethms to do mth the 
fuel that Macaulay did not ia«kdc it ta the collected i:ssa^.) 
/the real ?mis elassicia, however, for Macaulay s cnticiam 
is perhaps to be found, not in bis published works at all, but 
in the letters which he wrote to Flower Ellis from 
jwryiir CaJcult.i,*'nlce« in connection with their context in 
a«Utt«rt. g|p QejjfgQ Xrevelyon’s book, nnd especinll/ with 
the TemsTkablc avowal which occurs in a letter, e very little 
Inier, to Mam-ey Napier. Macaulay, as ia well known, availed 
hiniscll of his Indian sojourn to indulge in ftlmost a debauch 
of reading, especially in pure literature, nnd especially (again) 
in (ho classics. And his redections to Ellis, a kindred spirit, 
are of the most interesting kind. '"He (ells hta correspondent 
Uiat he has gone back to Greek literature witli a passion quite 
ostonUhiog to himseU. He had been enraptured witi\ Italian, 
liUlfe less pleased with Spanish, but wiicn he went back to 
Greek he felt as if be had never known before what inteUeeb* 
ual enjoyment waa. It is impossible to imagine a happier 
critical diaihtnis.- end the iodivrdual symptoms conSra it. 
■Admiration of xEscIiylus is practically a passport for a 
man cJaimuig poetical taste: admiration of Thucydides holds 
the same place in prose. And Macaulay puts them both 
tuper But it is a tell-tale that his admiration for 

■nmtyiiaM (of whom he says he had formerly not ihonolit 
mnch) oeeiin to have keen determined by bis own recent ntten- 
non to historical Tesearcbes and political alTaits.", He does 
nil jaaliec to Inciin. He fa capital on Niebuhr ; a good deal 
M capital en the Greek Bomaneea; for though Aehilte Tatto 
fa fa >’““'''0 in morality, 

n >>«>k “deteataMe trnah." Perhaps ifo 

is 7i “ VTOpnied with hnean: bat here'^taste 

« free. It ts mote diffienll to eiooso him for the rematfc that 

ft fiefd-pceacher.” The 
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to “ cocksureness,” but to a sweeping indulgence in super- 
latives, a “ knock- me -down -these- knaves ” gesticulation,^^ 
which is the very negation of the critical attitude. Even the " 
sound, the genuine, the well-deserved literary preferences 
above referred to lose not a little by this tone of swagger- 
ing sententiousness in their expression; and tliey lose a 
great deal more by the simultaneous appearance of the hope- 
lessly uncritical habit of making the whites more dazzling 
by splashing the deepest black alongside of them. The very 
eulogy of Dante as a whole seems to Macaulay incomplete 
without an elaborate pendant of depreciation of Petrarch, 
while “Tasso, Marino, Guarini, and Metastasio” are swept 
into a dust-bin of common disdain, and we are told that the 
Sccchia Bapita, “ the best poem of its kind in some respects,” 
is “painfully diffuse and langvrid,” qualities which one might 
have thought destructive of any “bestness.” 

.'it is of less importance — because the fault is so common 
as to be almost universal — ^that the “Mitford” displays very 
Thtpracii political prejudice, which certainly affects, 

cil choking as it should not do, the literary judgment;: Mitford 
o/theffood may have been an irregular and capricious writer, 
but the worst vices of the worst Rymer - and - 
Dennis criticism appear in the description of liim as "bad.” 
His style could not possibly be so described by a fair critic who 
did not set out with the major premiss that whatever is unusual 
is bad. And not only here, but even in the purely literary essays, 
even at their most enthusiastically literary pitch, we may, I 
think, without any unfairness, perceive an undertone, an under- 
current, of preference for the not purely literary sides of the 
matter for literature as it bears on history, politics, manners, 
man, instead of for literature in itself and for itself. 

With the transference from Knight’s to the Edinhxvrgh, which 
was political and partisan-political, or nothing, these seeds of 
evil grew and flourished, and to some extent choked the others. 
The Milton, the “ Machiavelli,” the early and, for a long time, 
uncollected “Dryden,” serve as very hot-beds for them. All 
tliree are, as the Trench would eay, JoTwhis with superlatives, 
arranged side by side in contrast like that of a zebra. The 
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(^Drydea"— a very teaipitng subject for this bind o? work— 
is not the Trorst critjcaHy; indeed it is perhaps the best. 
It is, at any rate, far the most really literary, and it my 
not be unfair to think that this had somethin" to do with the 
fact that Macaahy did not indade it ia the collected £ss:ys. 

real loetu dassiaa, however, for Macanlay’s criticism 
is perhaps to be foand, not in hb pabJbhed wor^ at all. bat 
IlUi:unTy in the letters which he wrote to Flower Ellb from 
#S7T<^M Calentta,* taken in ooooectfon with their context ia 
ts< George Trevelyam’s boot, and especially with 

the remarkable avowal which occors in a letter, a %‘ery little 
later, to ifaevey yapier. Macaulay, as b well known, a^'ailed 
himsolf of hb Indian sojourn to iodolge in almost a debauch 
of reading, especially in pore literature, and especially (again) 
ia the classics. Aad his teflectioas to Ellis, a kindred spint, 
are of the most interesting kind He tells bis correspondent 
that he has gone back to Greek hteraiure with a passion quite 
ostoDtahing to himself. He had been enraptured with Italian, 
little less pleased with SpaoUfa, but when he went back to 
Greek he felt as if he had never known before what intellect* 


osl enjoyment was. It is impossible to imagine a happier 
critical dialhtsia: and the iodiridoal symptoms confirm iL 
-Admiration of .lEschylos is practically a passport for a 
man claiming poetical taste: admiratioa of Thucydides holds 
the same place in prose. And Macaulay puts them both 
super (cihe^ But it is a tell-tale that his admiration for 
TJiucydides (of whom he saya he had formerly not thought 
much) seems to have been determined by his own recent atten- 
tion to “historical researches and political affairs.*' He does 
full justice to Lucian, He is capital on Hiebuhr; a good deal 
less capital on the Greek Romances ; for though Achilles Tatius 
is not impeccable in taste and exceeding peccable in morality, 
it ia absurd to call his book “detcst-able trash." Perhaps he 
is hard on Statius as compared with Lucan: bat here taste 
is free. It is more difficult to excuse him for the remark that 


St Augustine in his Confeisior^ (a book not without interest) 
“expresses himself in tlic style of a field-preacher." Tlie 


* Lift, 309 «d. cit. 
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to " cocksuveness,” but to a sweeping indulgence in super- 
latives, a " knock - me - down - these - knaves ” gesticulation^ 
which is the very negation o£ the critical attitude. Even the'^ 
sound, the genuine, the well-deserved literary preferences 
above referred to lose not a little by this tone of swagger- 
ing sententiousness in their expression p and tlwy lose a 
great deal more by the simultaneous appearance of the hope- 
lessly uncritical habit of making the whites more dazzling 
by splashing the deepest black alongside of them. The very 
eulogy of Dante as a whole seems to Macaulay incomplete 
without an elaborate pendant of depreciation of Petrarch,, 
while "Tasso, Marino, Guarini, and Metastasio” are swept 
into a dust-bin of common disdain,' and we are told that the 
Scechia Ewpita, “ the best poem of its kind in some respects,” 
is "painfully diffuse and languid," qualities which one might 
have thought destructive of any "bestness.” 

'it is of less importance — because the fault is so common 
as to be almost universal — that the "Mitford” displays very 
Thtpracti political prejudice, which certainly affects, 

ail choking as it should not do, the literary judgments Mitford 
of the good may Imve been an irregular and capricious writer, 
but the worst vices of the worst Eymer-aird- 
Dennis criticism appear in the description of him as “bad." 
His style could not possibly be so described by a fair critic who 
did not set out with the major premiss that whatever is unusual 
is bad. And not only here, but even in the purely literary essays, 
even at their most enthusiastically literary pitch, we may, I 
think, without any unfairness, perceive an undertone, an under- 
current, of preference for the not purely literary sides of the 
matter — for literature as it bears on history, politics, manners, 
man, instead of for literature in itself and for itself. 

With the transference from KnigMs to the Edinburgh, which 
was political and partisan-political, or nothing, these seeds of 
evil grew and flourished, and to some extent choked the others. 
The " Milton,” the " Machiavelli,” the early and, for a long time, 
uncollected "Dryden," serve as very hot-beds for them. All 
tliree are, as the irench would say, jonclifs with superlatives, 
arranged side by side in contrast like that of a zebra. The 
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Dryden — a vcrj* tempting anbject for this kind of work — 
is not the worat critically; inde«^ it is perhaps the best 
It is. at any rate, far the most really literary, and it may 
not bo unfair to think that this had something to do with the 
fact that Jfacaulay did not include it in the collected ^ssays^) 
(Jbe real foe«a efassicia, however, for Xlacaulay's criticism 
is perhaps to be found, not in bis published works at all, but 
J/u liitrary letters which he wrote to Flower Ellis from 

tnrrtyt »« Calcutta,*' taken in connection with their context in 
at Utter*, g'y Qgo^g Trevelyan's book, and especially with 
the remarkable avowal which occur® in a letter, a very little 
later, to XIaevey Napier. Sfacaulay, os is well known, availed 
himself of his Indian sojourn to indulge in almost a debauch 
of reading, especially in pure literature, and especially (again) 
in the classics. And his reflections to Ellis, a kindred spirit, 
are of the most interesting kind. ’Hie tells his correspondent 
that he has gone back to Greek literature with a passion quite 
ostonishiug to himself. He had been enraptured with Italian, 
little less pleased sviti> Spanish, but when he went back to 
Greek he felt as if he had never known before what intellect- 
ual enjoyment was. It is impossible to imagine a happier 
critical diat/tifu.’ and the individual symptoms confirm it. 
■Admiration of ^Eschylus is practically o passport for a 
ninn clnimiDg poetical taste; admiration of Tliucydides holds 
the enme place in prose. And Macaulay puts them both 
super <r/Am». But it is a tcU-talo that his admiration for 
Tliucydides (of whom he says ho had formerly not thought 
much) seems to have been determined by hie own recent atten- 
tion to •‘historical researches and political affairs.'^ He does 
full justice to Lucian. He is capital on Niehuhr*. a good deal 
1«3S capital on the Greek Bonjanccs ; for though Achilles Tatius 
is not impeccable in taste and exceeding peccable in morality, 
it is absurd to call his book “detestable trash.” Perhaps he 
is hard on Statius as compared witfi Lucan: but here taste 
is free. It is more dilTicuU to excuse him for the remark that 
St Augustine in his Cofi/essioM (a book not without interest) 
"expresses himself in the style of a field-preacher.” The 
* Zifi, [k 309 «3., vL dU 
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present writer is not fond of conventicles, either house or 
hedge. But if he knew of a field-preacher who preached as 
St Augustine writes, he fears he might he tempted astray. 
'And then, after the six months’ voyage home in the slow 
His cm- ^0^'^ Eungerford (which must have been six months’ 
/ession. hard reading, though not penal), comes the great 
avowal to Macvey Napier, now editor of the Edinburgh : — 

You cannot suspect me of any affectation of modesty : and you 
will therefore believe me that I tell you what I sincerely think, 
when I say that I am not successful in analysing the effect of works 
of genius. I have written several things on historical, political, and 
moral questions of which, on the fullest reconsideration, I am not 
ashamed, and by which I should be willing to be estimated; but 
1 have never wriiten a gage of critiehm on poetry or the fine arts 
which I tcould not hum if I had the power, Hazlitt used to say of 
himself, “I am nothing if not critical.” Tlic case with me is ex- 
actly the reverse; I have a strong and acute enjoyment of works 
of the imagination, but I have never habituated myself to dissect 
them';.) . . . Trust to my knowledge of myself ; I never in my life 
was more certain of anything than of what I teU you, and I am sure 
that Lord Jeffrey will tell you exactly the sameJ 

Such a deliberate judgment on himself by such a man, close 
on the “ age of wisdom," - after fifteen years’ constant literary 
practice, is practically final; but probably not a few readers 
of Sir George’s book felt, as the present writer did, that it 
merely confirms an opinion formed by themselves long before 
they ever read it. 

At any rate, in nearly all the best known Essays the 
literary interest dwindles and the social-historic grows. I 
TAe Essays object, as some do, to the famous "Eobert 

' ■ Montgomery,” This sort of criticism ought not 
to be done too often : and no one but a Dennis of the other 
kind enjoys doing it, except when the criminal’s desert is of 
peculiar richness. But it has to be done sometimes, and it 
is here done scientifically, without rudeness I think, with as 
much justice® as need be "for the good of the people,” and well. 

1 £i/e, j). 343 ed. cit. from a man of Scottish blood, though 

- He was thirty-eight. erery Euglishmaa would commit it, 

One of the injustices is curious as I own I should have done till very 
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Still, it is not in the hnn'jman's drud^er)’, it is in the herald’s 
good office, tliat ^fRcaulay*a criUeat wcxilcness shows. ' Tlievc 
are some who, in nil good failli and honest indignation, will 
doubtless cry "'What! is there no literary interest in the 
"Hilton” itself or in the •’Miinyaii”? Certainly there is. 
lJut, in the first case, let the Dei’il’a Advocate's devil (it is 
too easy for his chief) remind us that there is verj' strong 
party feeling in both — that no less a person than Mr Matthew 
Arnold denied criticism to the "Milton" — that the nullior 
of the "Bunyan” himself puts in the forefront of his praise of 
Pil^nCa Progrtts its “strong hunian interest." and tliat 
he goes on to make one of his too frequent nncritical contrasts, 
and one of his very rare gross blunders of fact, ns to the 
patent. And. heaiiin, he tras still to the green tree, 
ns he was also when ho gave the, in part, excellent criticism 
of tho “ Byron, " where the sweeping general lines of the 
sketch of the poetry of "correctness" follow those of some 
inferior but more original surt'eya of Macaulay’s editor Jeffrey. 
And though there is interesting criuosm in the “Boswclh" 
it is pushed to tho wall by the (1 fear it must be said) ignoble 
desire to "dust the varict's jacket," and pay Croker off in the 
SdxnVurgh for blows received at St Stephen’s.* 

Indeed it would be quire idle to stipulate that anything here 
said to the detriment of Macaulay's criticism is said relatively, 
if there were not a sort of doubtless honest folk who seem 
re tliink that denying a man the riches of Creesus means that 
he is penniless and in debt Macaulay vat a critic on his 
day— a good one for a long time, and perhaps always a great 
one in }>oUnlia, But lus criticism was slowly edged out 
hy its rivals or choked by its own parastflo plants, it 


!»t« is aj mtewbg Lfe. It U th« 
uUr« oa th« «oia^rt(OQ of a ^aman't 
«/M to dew on *'» bnwaWe,” wlueh 
of toune ia EngUnd taeAa» » tiu*k, 
(ud ta ScotUod & 6<rry. I wonder 
whether It. 8. meant to tppeua tbe 
other poor lloWrt'f «ane* wlwa h« 
wtgU the phrtae “e^ea of gold nod 
bramble dew,* and lebould hare caked 
him had Fate peraitted. 


* Is <BCf teem whi/naiecl* hot I 
doubt whether any one of a nallf 
entical rtAoa would put down, eten in 
hu prirate dtaf7. that a pnrale eoenij' 
and a hoiUJe reriewer wm "a lo<3. 
■ T«7 t*d mae, a •caudal to poliUca 
mad letten.” Critiewni hereelf aoulJ, 
I think. condcKenJ to p»e any of her 
farourite ehildren’a eari 
twtteh. 
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prGS6nt writer is not fond of conventicles, either house or 
hedge. But if he knew of a field -preacher who preached as 
St Augustine writes, he fears he might be tempted astray. 
."And then, after the six months’ voyage home in the slow 
Ets con- Lord, E^ingerford (which must have been six months’ 
fession. hard reading, though not penal), /comes the great 
avowal to Macvey Napier, now editor of the EdinhurgK : — 

You cannot suspect me of any affectation of modesty : and you 
will therefore believe me that I tell you what I sincerely think, 
when I say that 1 am not successful in analysing the effect of works 
of genius. I have written several things on historical, political, and 
moral questions of which, on the fullest reconsideration, I am not 
ashamed, and by which I should he willing to he estimated ; but 
1 have never xoriiten a imge of criticism on poetry or the fine arts 
which I uonld not burn if I had the power. Hazlitt used to say of 
himself, “ I am nothing if not critical.” The case with me is ex- 
actly the reverse; I have a strong and acute enjoyment of works 
of the imagination, but I have never habituated myself to dissect 
them!'; . . . Trust to my knowledge of myself ; I never in my life 
was more certain of anything than of what I tell you, and I am sure 
that Lord Jeffrey will tell you exactly the same.^ 

Such a deliberate judgment on IiimBelt by such a man, close 
on the "age of wisdom,” ^ after fifteen years’ constant literary 
practice, is practically final ; ^but probably not a few readers 
of Sir George’s book felt, as the present writer did, that it 
merely confirms an opinion formed by themselves long before 
they ever read it. 

At any rate, in nearly all the best known Essays the 
literary interest dwindles and the social-historic grows. I 
r^eEssavB object, as some do, to the famous “ Robert 

Montgomery.” This sort of criticism ought not 
to be done too often ; and no one but a Dennis of the other 
kind enjoys doing it, except when the criminal’s desert is of 
peculiar richness. But it has to be done sometimes, and it 
is here done scientifically, without rudeness I think, with as 
much justice 3 as need be "for the good of the people,” and well. 


' Zife, V. 313 ed. cit. 

^ He W. 1 S thirty-eight. 

’ One of the injustices is curious 


from a man of Scottish blood, though 
every Englishman would commit it, 
as I own I should have done till very 
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Still, it la not in Uie IiangraaQ"* drudgery* ^5 in the herald'a 
good office, that Macauhy’a cnlical vreahncsa shows, f There 
are some who, in all good faith and honest indignation, avjll 
(Imihtlc&s crj’ "■\Vliatl is there no literary interest in the 
“Milton** itself or In the “Biinyan**? Certainly there is.y 
Bat, in the first case, 'let the Dcrii'a Advocate's devil (it is 
too easy for his cliief) remind us that there ts very strong 
party feeling in both— that no Jess a person than Jfr Matthew 
Arnold denied criticiam to the "Milton" — that the author 
of the "Buoyan ” himself puts m the forefront of his praise of 
Tht i'ifyrj'm's Projrtss its ''strong human interest,” and that 
he goes on to make one of his too frequent uncritical contrasts, 
and one of his very rare gross blunders of fact, as to the 
Faerit QuetTu. And, besides, he was still in the green tree, 
as he was also when he gave the, in part, excellent criticism 
of the •‘Byron,*' where the sweeping general lines of the 
sketch of tbo poetij* of “ correctness ” follow those of some 
inferior Ini more original eurveye of Macaulay's editor Jeffrey. 
And though there is interesting criticism in the "Boswell," 
It is pushed to the waU by the (I fear it must be said) ignoble 
desire to "dust the varlet'a jacket" and pay Croker off in the 
Fdinhiiyh for blows rccched at St Stephen’s.* 

Indeed it would bo quite idle to stipulate that anything here 
said to the detriment of 3facaulay's criticism is eaid relatively, 
if ihcro were not a sort of doubtless honest folk who seem 
to think that denying a man the riches of Creesus means that 
he is penniless and in debt Macaulay teas a critic on his 
day — a good one for a long time, and perhaps always a great 
one in polentia. But his criticism was slowly edged out 
by its rivals or choked by its own parasitic plants. Jt 

UUi la taj rerieirmf W«. Il U tbe • It niaj mm nhimrieals but 1 
«4tire «j the of a iroman’c doott whtlhtr »ay one of a reallj 

tjt* to dew on “* bTimliJe," wbich cntical etAot vould put down, e»en in 
of rourM In England meaaa n huk, lua pneit* diwy, that n pnvate enemy 
•n<J la Scotland a terry. I wonder end « LoiUIa reeitwer wa* ■'» Ud, 
*heU.er It L> S. meant to »ppe«»e tlie a »«ey bed maa, a acandal to po'.itim 
other poor lloWrt'a ewn« when be and fcttert." Cntidaro beraelf wooW, 
wrcle the ybraeo “eyea of poW and I thlafc, condescend to p»e any of her 
l^Wedew," and I ahonW bars aaked ikreninte ebildren’a eare an Apollonian 
b-ffl bad FaU permitted. twitcb. 
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occupies about a twentieth part (to adopt his own favourite 
arithmetical method) of the Essay on Bacon, about one-tenth 
of that on Temple. In the famous piece on "Restoration 
Drama” it is the moral and social, not the literary or even 
tlie dramatic, side of the matter that interests !^Iacaulay . and 
in dealing with Addison himself, a man who, though not quite 
literar}'' or nothing, was certainly literary first of all, the purelj 
literary handling is entirely subordinated to other parts of 
the treatment. This may be a good thing or it may be a 
bad thing : the tmdcnz - critics, and the criticism - of - life 
critics, and the others, are quite welcome to take the first view 
if they please. But that it is a ihing; that Macaulay him- 
self acknowledged it, and that — despite his unsurpassed de- 
votion to literature and his great performance therein — it must 
affect our estimate of him, according to the schedules and 
specifications of this book, is not, I think, deniable by any 
honest inquirer. 

A phenomenon by no means wholly dissimilar in kind, but 
conditioned as to extent and degree by the differing tempera- 
Similar “euts and circumstances of the two men, may be 
dwindling seen in the criticism of Macaulay’s great contem- 
*” porary, opposite, and corrective, Carlyle ; ^ and those 

who care for such investigations might find it interesting to 
compare both with the admitted instances of dwindling literarj’ 
interest — not critical but simply enjoying — in cases like that 
of Darwin. But leaving this extension as out of our province, 
and returning to our two great men of letters themselves, we 
shall find differences enough between them, here as elsewhere, 
but a remarkable agreement in the gradual ascendancy ob- 
tained by anthropology over (in the old and good sense, not the 
modern perversion) pliilology. Carlyle had always the more 
catholic, as Macaulay had the exacter, sense of literary form ; 
but it may be suspected that at no time was the form chiefly 
eloquent to either: and in Carlyle’s attitude for many years 
after the somewhat tardy commencement of his actual critical 
career, something ominous may be observed. It may seem 

^ C.-irlyle was an older man than original work later. 

Macaulay, but he began to publish 
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strange anti impious to some of those who acknowledge no 
greater debt for mental stimnlalion to any one than to Carlyle, 
and who rank him among the greatest in all literature, to find 
one who joins them in this homage, and perhaps outgoes most 
of them therein, questioning his position as a critia Let ns 
therefore cinmine the matter somewhat carefully. 

Carlyle’s criticism, like his other qualities, interpenetrates 
nearly all his work, from jSSirfor to the "Kings of Norway": 
it appears in the Life of Schtlltr,^ in Beroes and Bero* 
jrorMjr, in L'mI and J’resrnf, in the Zife of Sterhng^ while it 
fidifinata itself to share in the general fuliginousness of the 
lAiitT'day PamphUfs, and is strewn even over the greater 
biograpljics and histories of the Cromvell and the Frederick. 
Wc shall, however, lose nothing, and gain much, by confining 
ourselves mainly to the literary constituents of the great collcc* 
tioQ of Smys in tin's place. Tito discussion can be warranted 
to be well leavened with remcmbranco of tho other work. 

Who indeed is more rcmembcrable than Carlyle f Of late 
years, partly from having read them so much, partly from 
having so much else (o read, I have left parts of these Essays 
unopened for a long time Yet. In looking them through for 
the purpose of this present writing. I have found myself con- 
stantly, even in the least familiar and famous parts, able to 
shut the book and complete danse, sentence, or even to some 
Ditcnt paragraph, like a text, or a collect, or a tag of Horace 
or Viigil, But in this re-reading it has struck me, even more 
forcibly than of old, how much Carlyle’s strictly critical in- 
clinations, if not his strictly critical faculitics, waned as he 
grew older. In the earlier Essays — those written before and 
during the momentous period of the Crn/genputtock sojourn— 
there is a great deal of purely or almost purely literary criti- 
cism of an excellent kind— sober and vigorous, fresh and well 
disciplined. There may be, especially in regard to Eichter and 

* Xtj 0D« saiJou* TMlIy to tpprad- bwo Urg«ljr pracUswl by taybody et- 
»t« ^rtyU’syoIfnl^a M ftbtemycntii! c«pt «part-d«relliog utir* like Cola- 
JB*y iprcwliy eommeoJed to tbu. ridge. Bat it braoda the author m a 
It »»i written, of cuurvs. not CBccely enU® if <hote. Ha did nut 

WioT^be OorebpeU hit own »tjle,bnl wholly cbooie: tad, later, be refund. 
Uiliro tbe freer aodera criticiam had 
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Goethe, a slightly exaggerated hacking of the German side. 
But it is hardly more than slightly exaggerated, and the 
treatment generally is of the most thorough kind compatible 
with an avowed tendency towards “ philosophical ” rather than 
“ formal” criticism. Professor Vaughan was certainly justified 
in including part of the Goethe in his selected specimens of 
English criticism^ for its general principles and examples of 
method. ISfor is Carlyle less to be praised for his discharge 
of the more definitely practical part of the critic’s business. 
He is thought of generally as "splenetic and rash”: but it 
would be impossible to find anywhere a more good-humoured, 
and (in parts at least) a more judicial censure than that of 
William Taylor’s preposterous German Poetry^ or a firmer, 
completer, and at the same time less excessive condemnation 
than that of the equally preposterous method of Croker’s 
original Boswell. We may see already that the critic evidently 
prefers matter to form, and that he is by no means quite 
catholic even in his fancy for matter. But he has a right to 
be this •, and altogether there are few things in English criti- 
The earlier cism better worth reading, marking, and learning. 
Essays. jjy the novice, than the literary parts of these earlier 
volumes of Essays? It may be that the channels in which his 
ink first flowed (especially that rather carefully, not to say 
primly, banked and paved one of the Edinlnrgh) imposed some 
restriction on him; it may be that be found the yet unpub- 
lished, or just published. Sartor a sufficient "lasher” to draw 
off the superfluous flood and foam of his fancy. But the facts . 
are the facts. 

And so, too, it is the fact that, later, he draws away from 
The later. attitude of purely literary consideration, if he 
does not, as he sometimes still later does, take up 
one actually hostile to this. The interesting " Characteristics” 


* London, 1896. 

' Not that all Taylor’s ideas were 
preposterous. He and others of the 
Norwich School would make a good 
excursus. Even the “quotidian and 
stimulant" theory, of which Carlyle 
makes such fun, might have a chance 


with Carlyle’s own “ highest aim of a 
nation. ’’ 

° More especially those on the JVf- 
hclurigenlied and Early German Poetry 
generally. These could hardly have 
been better done. 
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(as early as 1831) is one of the places most to be recommended 
to people who want to know wlmt Carlyle really was, and not 
what direra more or less wise or onwiso commentators have 
eaid of him. !Ihe writer has flings at literary art~espectaUy 
conscious literary art— towards the beginning; afterwards 
(which is still more significant) he hardly takes any notice of it 
at all. In the much better known "Boswell,” "Barns,” and 
"Scott”^ Essays, hia neglect of the parcly literary side is again 
the more remarkable, because it is not ostentatious. In the 
‘‘Diderot," dealing with a subject who was as much a man of 
letters first of all (though of very various and applied letters) 
as perhaps ony man in history, he cannot and docs not neglect 
that subject’s literary performance; but the paper is evidence 
of the very strongest how little of his real interest is bestowed 
upon it. It is of the man Didlerot— and of the man Diderot’s 
relation to, and illumination of, that condition of the French 
mind and state of which some good folk have thought that 
Carlyle knew nothing — that he is thinking, lor this that he 
is earing. Later still, he will select for his favourite subjects 
people like Mirabcau, who had much better have written no 
books at all, or Dr Francta, whose connection with hteraturo 
is chiefly limited to the fact of his having written one immortal 
sentence. And this sentence, not having myself seen or 
wished to see the works of Ilcnggcr, I have always suspected 
that Carlyle or "Sauerteig” edited for him.* 

And then things get worse. That invocation of the Devil 
n€a(ii(udt Zailer-day Pamphlets* "to fly away with 

oAAe the poor Fine Arts,” is indeed put oJT on "one of 
our most distinguished public men." But Carlyle 
^ avows sympathy with it. He even progresses 
from it to the Platomc view that “Fiction" at ail "is not 


* As an out ssd>c>ut Seuttiie and 

I Would respectfully depre- 
cate hasty judgment of (hi<. It is s 
erux oniala, and you msy easOy get 
hold of the ^rong handle. 

* **0 people of I*an»guay 1 how long 
srillyou continue idiots >" If a casual 
half breed really thus put politics sinJ 


Ufa la a nut shell, be wu certainly 
eomebody. 

• The differetit paging of tbedifferent 
editiooi makes it useless to give eucl 
references. Nor are they wanted; for 
the "Contents" and Indices of Carlyle's 
KMia are ideal 
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Goethe, a slightly exaggerated backing of the German side. 
But it is hardly more than slightly exaggerated, and the 
treatment generally is of the most thorough kind compatible 
with an avowed tendency towards “ philosophical ” rather than 
“ formal ” criticism. Professor Vaughan was certainly justified 
in including part of the Goctlie in his selected specimens of 
English criticism^ for its general principles and examples of 
method. Nor is Carlyle less to he praised for his discharge 
of the more definitely practical part of the critic’s business. 
He is thought of generally as “splenetic and rash”: but it 
would be impossible to find anywhere a more good-humoured, 
and (in parts at least) a more judicial censure than that of 
William Taylor’s preposterous German Poetry? or a firmer, 
completer, and at the same time less excessive condemnation 
than that of the equally preposterous method of Croker’s 
original Boswell. We may see already that the critic evidently 
prefers matter to form, and that he is by no means quite 
catholic even in his fancy for matter. But he has a right to 
be this ; and altogether there are few things in English criti- 
The earlier cism better Worth reading, marking, and learning, 
Essays. jjy fc^e novice, than the literary parts of these earlier 
volumes of Bssays.^ It may be that the channels in which his 
ink first flowed (especially that rather carefully, not to say 
primly, banked and paved one of the Edinhurgh) imposed some 
restriction on him; it may be that he found the yet unpub- 
lished, or just published, Bartor a sufficient "lasher” to draw 
off the superfluous flood and foam of his fancy. But the facts . 
are the facts. 

And so, too, it is the fact that, later, he draws away from 
T/ie later. attitude of purely literary consideration, if he 
does not, as he sometimes still later does, take up 
one actually hostile to this. The interesting " Characteristics ” 


* London, 1896, 

- Not that all Tiiylor’s ideas were 
preposterous. He and others of the 
Norwich School would make a good 
excursus. Even the “quotidian and 
stimulant” theory, of which Carlyle 
makes such fun, might have a chance 


with Carlyle's own “highest aim of a 
nation.” 

= More especially those on the Ah'- 
hdvngerilied and Early German Poetry 
generally. These could hardly have 
been better done. 
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(M early as 1B31) w one of ttepUees most lo he recorainesded 
to people who Trant to W what Carlyle mlly was, and co. 
srhat divers more or less wise or nowise commentators bare 
said of him- ’Hie baa at, Utmrj 
conscions literary art ~ towards the beginning: aiterwari^ 
(winch is still more eignificaot) he hardly tabes any cotme^ci it 
at all In the much better tnown “RmwcU,” and 

“ Scott"* Essays, his neglett of the pnrely UteRiy side is arab 
the more Temarkabte, becanso ft « not ostentations. la the 
‘'Diderot," dealing with e eobject who was as mcch a nun cf 
lettera first of all (ihoogh of very varions and nry^id' letters) 
03 perhaps any man in history, he cannot and does not cegleci 
that Eubject'a literary perfonnaoce; bnt the yaf^x is pTidence 
of the very atfcngest bow little of his teal interest is bestowed 
opon ft. It is of the man Diderot — end of the man Pldfrot’a 
relation to, and Ulominadon of, that coaditfoa cf the Fresdi 
mind and state of which some good foil bare liongh- that 
Carlyle knew Bothlng— that be is thtplar?g-, fer Utir that be 
is caring Later etiU, he will aelecl for Ms larcnrile snhjecis 
people like Mirabeaa, who had oDch hrfier hare wntlea to 
books at ell, or Dr Franoa, whose ccnaectioa with tlemlsre 
is chiefly limited to the fact of fais tavieg Vfriltea one frrrr ’rrA] 
sentence. Afld this sentence, not hzrisg nrH-if *ee3 cr 
wished to see the works of Bengger, I bare always ris^jid 
that Carlyle or "Saaetteig" edited for him* 

And then things get wonc- That iavccatljtj c‘. ll-e IVri) 

n,a!tu,d, I^‘><T-day PaafUai,' -la fr jT»r 

eju,. the poor Fme Ak." ij 

S3S, “«'• fetag-isW fzlix n- ■ il, c^l 

avowj spEipithj «isb it. He erfs tr-"r=^^ 
from it to the Pktcoic viers Uat “Fiettoa* a: 


A, «*. Sc.aU EJ, b . . _ 

I .„a KceirrfT —AT-, t, arbi., 

tot, rf Ob J-a, ^ 

<r« lAi rncAy — r=:f«=t d b. ftfca- 

ba et b. .1.5, batb. " 
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Goethe, a slightly exaggerated hacking of the German side. 
But it is hardly more than slightly exaggerated, and the 
ti’eatment generally is of the most thorough kind compatible 
with an avowed tendency towards “ philosophical ” rather than 
“ formal ” criticism. Professor Vaughan was certainly justified 
in including part of the Goctlic in his selected specimens of 
English criticism^ for its general principles and examples of 
method. Nor is Carlyle less to he praised for his discharge 
of the more definitely practical part of the critic’s business. 
He is thought of generally as “splenetic and rash”: but it 
would be impossible to find anywhere a more good-humoured, 
and (in parts at least) a more judicial censure than that of 
William Taylor’s preposterous German Poetry^ or a firmer, 
completer, and at the same time less excessive condemnation 
than that of the equally preposterous method of Croker's 
original Boswell. We may see already that the critic evidently 
prefers matter to form, and that he is by no means quite 
catholic even in his fancy for matter. But he has a right to 
be this ; and altogether there are few things in English criti- 
Tht earlier cism better worth reading, marking, and learning. 
Essays. jjy tijg novice, than the literary parts of these earlier 
volumes of Bssays.^ It may be that the channels in which his 
ink first flowed (especially that rather carefully, not to say 
primly, banked and paved one of the Edinhurgh) imposed some 
restriction on him; it may be that he found the yet unpub- 
lished, or just published. Sartor a suflQcient “lasher" to draw 
off the superfluous flood and foam of his fancy. But the facts 
are the facts. 

And so, too, it is the fact that, later, he draws away from 
The later. attitude of purely literary consideration, if he 
does not, as he sometimes still later does, take up 
one actually hostile to this. The interesting “ Characteristics ” 


^ London, 1896. 

" Not that all Taylor*8 ideas were 
preposterous. He and others of the 
Norwich School would make a good 
excursus. Even the “quotidian and 
stimulant” theory, of which Carlyle 
makes such fun, might have a chance 


with Carlyle’s own “highest aim of a 
nation.” 

® More especially those on the Ni- 
hd'ungcvlicd and Early German Poetry 
generally. These could hardly have 
been better done. 
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(M earlv os 1«3I> is om ol P'*“® ^ recommended 

to pcopie t»ho wont to know what Carlyle Kally was, and not 
what diveta more or less wise or unwUe commentators have 
»a o! him. The writer has flings at Htcraiy art— espemaily 
comcioas literary art — lowarda the heginnin^: atterwards 
(which is still more signiScanl) he hardly takes any notice oi it 
at alL In the much better known " Boswell,” " Barns,” and 
« Scott"* Essays. Kia neglect of the purely literary side is again 
the more remarkable, because it is not ostentatious. In the 
"Diderot" dealing with a subject who was as much a man of 
letters first of all (though of very various and a})plitd letters) 
as Xierhaps any man in history, he cannot and does not neglect 
that subject’s literary performanoe; bat the paper is evidence 
of the very strongest how little of his teal interest is bestowed 
upon it» It « of the man Diderot — and of the man Diderot's 
relation to, and illamioacion of. that condition of the Trsnch 
mind and stale of which some good folk have thought that 
Carlyle knew cotbing^that he is thinking, for thU tliat ha 
is caring. Later ettU, he will select for his favourite subjects 
people like Miraheao, who had omth better have written no 
books at all, or Dr Francia, whose connection with literature 


is chiefly limited to the fact of his having written one immortal 
sentence. And this seateuca, not hanng myself seen or 
wished to see tbc works of Render, I have always snspecled 
that Carlyle or ‘‘Sauerteig" edited for him,* 

And then things get worse. That invocation of the Devil 
n^auiiudt‘° d:ai(<r.datf "to fly away with 

^ indeed pat off on "one of 

distinguished public men." Bui Carlyle 
avows sympathy with it He even progresses 
from n to the Platonic view that "Fiction" at all "is not 


‘ A* to oat-twi-out Scalliu twf 
Carljliao, 1 icwiW r«p«UnJ3r iept^ 
Cite jodgaeat cj tljU. It fa; » 
frux oiwola, tad my «M3r get 
kold ef ilw wrong btudfa. 

* "0 p«o{sfe of PtrtgMy \ ho» tang 
■waiToottmlmueiawttJ” 

Wa t» 33^ lia# pot pofitfct tad 


!i{« la » oni-theh, he wm cctUinlT 
•omebofty. 

* 51iedifrerentpagiogotlhea>aeTtot 

editiont jDties U utelca to give eiact 
Nor ,re they «oted : for 

tils Cotitetil»"iodIodic<siofc:«lyIe’« 
w»«to ire iUmL 
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quite a permissible thing is "sparingly permissible” at 
any rate. " Homer " was meant for “ history ” ; ^ the arts 
were not " sent into the world to fib and dance.” As for ' 
Literature more particularly, “if it continue to be the haven 
of expatriated spiritualisms,” well : but “ if it dwindle, as is 
p'obalh, into mere merry-andrewism, windy twaddle, and 
feats of spiritual legerdemain,” there “will be no hope for 
it.” Its "regiment” is “extremely miscellaneous,” “more 
a canaille than a regiment,” and so forth. The “ brave yonng 
British man” is' adjured to be “rather shy of Literature than 
otherwise, for the present,” — a counsel which, it is well known, 
Mr Carlyle repeated in his Edinburgh Sectorial address sixteen 
years later. Nor did he ever alter the point of view which 
he had now taken up, either in book, or minor published work, 
or Letters, or autobiographic jottings, or those Ana which still 
flit on the mouths of men concerning his later years. 

A man who speaks thus, and thinks thus, has perforce re- 
nounced the development of any skill that he may once have 
The con- ^ analysis of the strands of the tight- 

cltiiion of rope, or the component drugs of the Cup of Abom- 
this matter. jj,ations. Still less can he he expected to ex- 
patiate, with the true critic’s delight, on the elegance with which 
the dancer pirouettes over vacancy, or on the iridescent rich- 
ness of the wine of Circe, as it moveth itself in the chalice. 
I do not know that — great critic, really, as he had been earlier 
and always might have been — tbe loss of his services in this 
function is much to be regretted. For he did other things 
which assuredly most merely literary critics could not have 
done; and not a few good workmen stepped forward, in tbe 
last thirty years of Ms life, to do the work which he thus left 
undone, not without some flouting and scorning of it. But, 
once more, the fact is the fact: and his estrangement from 
the task, like that of Macaulay, undoubtedly had something 
to do with the general critical poverty of the period of English 
literature, which was the most fertile and vigorous in the 
literary life of both. 

Another of the very greatest gods of mid-nineteenth century 
* Had he been reading Vico 1 
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literatnre in England displays the slightly anti-critical turn 
of bis time still more carioosly. It is one of the 
Thxderay. jjjpgj interesting of the many differenceB 

bettveen the two great masters of English prose fiction in the 
mid-nineteenth centu^ that, while there is hardly any critical 
view of literature in Dichens, Thackeray is full of such vicws.^ 
Ho himself practised criticism early and latej and despite 
tlic characteristic and perhaps very slightly effected deprecia- 
tion of the business of ‘‘reading books and giving judgment 
on them,” which appears in Peniennis and other places, it is 
quite clear that he pursued that business for love as well 
ns for money. Moreover, from first to last,— from his early 
and long uncollected “High-Jinkisb** exploits in Traser to 
the ^ffundnlont Paptrs.— 'he produced critical work from which 
fin anthology of the very finest cniical quality, and by no 
means small in bulk, might be extracted with little pains 
and BO little pleasure. If he “attains not onto the first 
three," it is I think only from the effect of the reaction or 
ebb that we note in this chapter, and from a certain deficiency 
Hums catholic soreness which a critic of the 

eniieai highest kind cau hardly lack. Nobody is obliged 
everything good; probably no one can like 
everything good. Sut, in case of disliking, the critic must 
be able either to give re.isons (like those of Longinus in regard 
to the Odyssey) relatively, if not positively, satisfactory: or 
be must frankly admit that bis objections are based upon 
something extra-literary, and that therefore in strictness, he 
has no literary judgment to give. 

Now Thackeray docs not do this. He was not, perhaps, 
very good at giving reasons at all: and he was specially 
aflected by that confusion of literary and extra-literary consider- 
ations from which all times eufier, but from which his own 
time and party—tbe moderate Liberals of the mid-oineteentli 
century in England— suffered more than any time or party 
known to us. Practically we have bis confession, in the famous 
and dramatically paradoxical sentence on Swift that, thoiinh 


‘ Since the teit waa wnltea, full 
colJecUoae cf hi* criti'eira, with many 


«n<;vctr<^, hive appeared in Mewre 
Mawnilhn’# and the "Oiford" editions. 
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he is the greatest of the Humourist company, " I say we should 
hoot him." The literary critic who has “ got salvation ” knows 
that he must never do this — that whatever his dislike for 
the man — Milton, Eacine, Swift, Pope, Eousseau, Byron, 
Wordsworth (I purposely mix up dislikes which are mine 
with those which are not)— he must not allow them to colour 
his judgment of the writer. Gulliver may be a terrible, humil- 
iating, heart-crushing indictment, but nothing can prevent it 
from being a glorious book: and so on. How Thackeray, by 
virtue of that quality of his, different sides of which have 
been — with equal lack of wisdom perhaps — labelled “cyni- 
cism” and “sentimentality,” was wont to be very “peccant 
in this kind,” and it, with some, though less, purely political 
or religious prejudice, and a little caprice, undoubtedly flawed 
his criticism. 

When, however, these outside disturbers kept quiet, as they 
very often did, Thackeray’s criticism is astonishingly catholic 
and Ui and sound, and sometimes he was able to turn the 
excellence, disturbers themselves out. He had a most unhappy 
and Philistine dislike of the High Church movement : yet the 
passage in Pendcntiis^ on The Christian Year is one of the sacred 
places of sympathetic notice. The well-known focus in The JVcio- 
comes, as to the Colonel’s horror at the new literary gods, shows 
how sound Thackeray’s own faith in them was : yet he, least 
of all men, could be accused of forsaking the old. He had that 
generous appreciation of his own fellow-craftsmen by which 
novelists have been honourably distinguished from poets : 
though not all poets have been jealous, and though, from 
Richardson downwards, there have been very jealous novelists. 
If there were more criticism like the famous passage on Dumas 
in the Bounddbmits, like great part of the solid English 
Humourists, like much elsewhere, our poor Goddess would 
not be liable to have her comeliness confounded with the 
ugliness of her personators, as is so often the case. And his 
is no promiscuous and undiscriminating generosity. He can 
“like nicely,” and does. 

Still, though he has sometimes escaped the disadvantages of 
his temperament, he has often succumbed to those of his time ; 
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niid what those disadvantages were cannot be better shown 
than bf an instance to which we may now turn. 

When, in writing a little book upon 3Ir Matthew Arnold.* tJie 
present writer spoke severely of the state of English criticism 
Bkckwood between 1830 and 1860. some protests were made, as 
int840,(m tliough the stricturo were an instance of that“un* 
Ttnnyion. fairness to the last generation" which has been 
frequently noticed, and invariably deprecated and condemned 
here. I gave, on that occasion, some illustrotive instances;* 
I may here add another and very remarkable one, which I 
had not at that time studied. In April 1849 there appeared 
in £[(u:bicaod’s Maganne an article of some length on Tennyson’s 
work, which at the time consisted of the revised and consoli- 
dated Potm of 1842 (still further castigated in the one-vohirae 
form, so familiar to the yonth of my generation), and of TAe 
Prinem. This article* is not in the least oncivil — "Maga" 
had now outgronn her hoydeoisb ways ; but we do not find the 
maturer, yet hardly less attractive, graces of the trentaim. The 
writer proclaims himself blind and deaf at every moment. He 
misses — he positively blasphemes — the beauty of many things 
that TVilson had frankly welcomed. He selects for praise such 
second- or third-rate matter as Th« Talking Oak Clarihtl, not 
Tennyson’s greatest tiling, but the very Tennyson in germ, 
"leaves as little impression on the living ear as it would on 
the sleeper beneath.” The exqaisite Ode io Mtmtxry, with all 
its dreamy loveliness, is " an utter failure throughout," it is a 
"mist” “coloured by no ray of beauty." But the critic is 
made most unhappy by the song "A spirit haunts the last 
year’s bowers.” It is "au odious piece of pedantry.” Its ad- 
mirable harmony, at once as delightful and as true to true 
English prosody as verse can be, extracts from him the remark, 
“What metre, Greek or Boman, Kussaan or Chinese, it was 
intended to imitate, we have no care to inquire ; the man 
was writing English, and had no justifiable pretence for tortur- 


* Edmborsh, 1899, p 59. 

* Ibid., not*, p. 10. 

* It ts ftU tta more remarkable that 
the writer "not the drat comer* 
He WM, 1 belieTe, William Snuth. the 


auUior cpf ThondcU and other booka 
B«Kh pr««d by good judge*, a man of 
gnat talent*, wide reading, and ad- 
mirable character. 
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ing out eats witli vetse like this.” The liady of Shalott is 
“intolerable,” "odious," “irritating,” "an annoyance," “a 
caprice”; anybody who likes it “must be far gone in dilettante- 
ism.” Refrains are “ melancholy iterations. With a rather 
pleasing frankness the critic half confesses that he knows he 
ought to like the Marianas, but wholly declares that he does 
not. He likes the Lotos-Haters, so that he cannot have been 
congenitally deprived of all the seven senses of Poetry ; but he 
cannot even form an idea what “the horse with wings kept 
down by its heavy rider " means in the Vision of Sin, and he 
cannot away with the Palace and the Pream, now purged, let 
it be remembered, of their “ balloons ” and Groves-of-Blaruey 
stanzas, and in their perfect beauty. “ Giving himself away,” 
in the fatal fashion of such censors, he does not merely in effect 
pronounce them both with rare exceptions “bad and unread- 
able,” but selects the magnificent line — 

" Throb through the ribbed stone ” — 

for special ridicule. “To hear one’s own voice throbbing 
through the ribbed stone is a startling novelty in acoustics,” 
which simply shows, not merely that he had never heard his 
own or any other voice singing under a vaulted roof, but that 
he had not the mite of imagination necessary for conceiving 
the effect. With The Princess, as less pure poetry — good as 
it is — he is less unhappy ; but he is not at all comfortable 
there. 

To do our critic justice, however, though it makes his case 
a still more leading one, he is not one of the too common 
carpers who string a reasonless “I don’t like this” to a tell- 
tale " I can’t understand that,” until they can twist a ball (not 
of cowslips) to fling at a poet. He has, or thinks he has, a 
theory: and in some respects his theory is not a bad one. 
He admits that “ the subtle play of imagination ” may be “ the 
most poetical part of a poem,” that it may “constitute the differ- 
ence between poetry and prose,” which is good enough. But he 
thinks you may have too much of this good thing, that it may 
be too much divorced from those sources of interest which 
affect all mankind ’ ; and he thinks, further, that this divorce 
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has taken place, not merely in Tennyson, but in Keats atid in 
Shelley. Yet, again, aa has been indeed already made evident, 
he has not in the least learnt the secret of that prosodic 
freedom, slowly broadened down from precedent to precedent of 
early Sfiddle English writers, and Chaucer, and the Balladists, 
and Spenser, and Shakespeare, end Milton, and Coleridge, which 
it is the glory of the nineteenth century to have perfected. And 
he detests the new poetic diction, aiming at the utmost reach of 
visual as well as musical appeal, which came with this freedom, 
nis recoil from the "jingling rhythm" throws him with a 
shudder against the "resplendent gibberish." In other words, 
ho is not at focus: he is outside. He c.in neither see nor bear; 
and therefore he cannot judge. 

But others’ eyes and eats were opening, though slowly, and 
with indistinct results, at first 
J hardly know a book more interesting to tlie real student 
of real criticism than Geo^e Brimley’s Essays} That jt gives 
Ocorjj* ^’'ith l^fatthew Arnold’s earliest work, the first 
SrimUy. courses of the new temple of English Criticism U 
something, but its intrinsic attraction is its chief The writer 
was apparently able to devote his short but not unhappy life, 
without let or hindrance other than that of feeble health, to 
literature; he was unhampered by any distracting desire to 
create ; ho could judge and enjoy witii that almost uncanny 
calmness which often results, m happy dispositions, from the 
beneScent effect of the mal pAyti^s, freed from the aggravation 
of tho mai moral.* He has idols ; but he breaks away from 
them, if he does not quite break them. He puts no others 
in their places, as Arnold did too often: and, like Dryden 
{though they had no other point of resemblance than in both 
being admirable critics, and both members of Trinity College, 
Cambridge), he never goes wrong without coming riglifc, witJi 
a force and vehemence of leap only intensified by his recoil 
In his beat work, what should be the famous, and is, to those 
' My copy is the 2od *d. Mr W. O, to Mme. de .MsueomciJ, on Chmlmu 
Mark's pretsceto the 1st is (Uted "Ap. Dsy 1756: II ne ttmUe ju* h mot 
1853," nlher t«ss than & year «/Ur physiijw atfendrit autanl {«* U eiaf 
Crimloy's death. swnsi enduml It caur 

* Cl. Chcsterdeld'a proround reourk 
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who know ifc, Uie delightful. Essay on Tennyson, we have n 
thing profitable at once for example, for reproof, nml for in- 
struction, as few critical things are. 

We find him at the opening a little joined to one idol, that 
apparently respectable, but infinitely false, god, the belief that 
the poet must somehow or other deal with modern lifed Even 
from this point of view he will not give up Tennyson, but he 
apologises for him, and ho colours nearly all his remarks on 
at least the early Perms by the apologies. He cannot shake 
himself quite free. He sees the beauty of Clarihd: but he 
will not allow its beauty to be its sole duty. It " is not quite 
certain what the precise feeling of it is," and “ no poem ought 
to admit of such a doubt.” No music of verse, no pictorial 
power, “ will enable a reader to care for such ‘ creatures of the 
fancy ’ " as ifargaret or Elcanorc, as the Sea Fairies, and many 
others. " Tf expression were the highest aim 
A's'ai/ou of poetry,’’ Mariana would be consummate: 
Jtmit/Mn. Tennyson ‘'moved in the centre of 

the most distinguished young men of the University," “yet his 
poems present faint evidences of this," strange to say 5 The 
Miller’s Davghtcr, and The Gardener’s Maughlcr, and The May 
Qncen are dwelt on at great length, and with an evident feel- 
ing that here is something you can recommend to a practi- 
cal friend who cannot embrace day-dreams, Mariana in the 
South should “connect itself more clearly with a person 
brought before the mind’’— with a certificate of birth, let us 
say, and something about her parentage, and the bad man 
who left her, and the price of beans and garlic in the next 
village. The Lady of Shalott “eliminates all human interest.” 
Fatima, justly admired, “has neither beginning, middle, or 
end. The Falace of A.rt has " no adequate dramatic presen- 
tation of the mode in which the great law of Immanity works 
out its processes in the soul.” [So lyric poets, we understand, 
are not entitled to speak lyrically; but must write drama!] 
■And, greatest shock of all, The Dream of Fair JVomcn is 

» This idol hftd already had notice Matthew Araold’a admirable 

to quit The Essay is of 1855, -when Prf/aee is two years older, 
it originally appeared in Camhrit'ge 
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not 80 nsQch as racatwned. Tn^en BrimJer tmjte it had 
long shaken off ita earlier crudities. — had attained its final 
ejTametry. It was there, eolixe and perfect, from the exqaisite 
opening, throngh the raatchle=a Wended ehiftxngs of life and 
literatare, woven into one passionate whole, to those last two 
atanaas which give the motto of life itself from fonth to age, 
the raiwn SUre of Heaven, the imdjdng sting of Hell, the 
secret of the peace that grows on the sonl throngh Pcrgatoir. 
And the critic save nothing abont it 1 

Yet he has justified bis instinct — if not qnite his cleared 
vision— from the first Of ClarUtl itself, of the Marianas. 
of 37.a Lctoa-EaUrs, of the Palau, he has given analytic 
appreciations so entbcsiastic, and at the eame time so jest, 
so solidly thoeght, and so delicately phrased, that there is 
nothing like them in ilr Arnold (who was rather grndging of 
each things), and nothing eaperior to them anywhere. 

There is a priceless wavering, a sool-saring "suppose it were 
tree?" in that "If" (most virtuous of its kindO»— ex- 
pression were the highest aim of poetry,” nor do I think it 
fanciful to eee In the blasphemy about mosic and painting no^ 
saving “creatures of the fancy," a vain protest against the con- 
viction that they da. WTiere he can get bis prejudice and his 
judgment to run in couples — as in regard to Lochlcy Soil — 
the car sweeps triuinphaally from start to finish, out of all 
danger from the taming pillar. Witen he comes to Maud 
(which the folk who had the prejudice, bat not the judgment, 
were blaspheming at the very moment at which he wrote), he 
turns on them with a vehemence almost inconsistent — bat with 
the blessed inconsufency which is permissible— and lays it 
down plump and plain, that “it is well not to be frightened 
out of the enjoyment of fine poetry ... by such epithets 
as morbid, hysterical, spasmodic." Most tree, and it would be 
etill better to add “ beginning," " middle," “ end," " cot human," 
the neglect of acquaintance with the most distinguished young 
men of the university, the absence of dramatic presentation, 
and the rest of them, to the herd of bogies that should first be 
left to animate swine, and then be driven into the deep. Once, 
indeed, afterwards he half relaj^es, observing that there is 
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"incongruity” in Th' /Vinrf*^. lUif lii<i non-fn iiuv.; grown 
tinner from Ws long \ni\\ of jniro jw.uiry, fine! lie ngre-ft to tnnko 
tli(> of it. 

This •■Tiuinyfon" nno t\ inunir<><l goig-s, though 

not vorj' Inrgo ono'i: Init ilio only other ‘if h-ngtif v.hich 

Hhf.her hiis heen |)ioscrvt'(l, ft jnn-T nu " Wor'I^ -vinii)" nut 

nvrl;. much .shoitor tljfui tiic "Tunuy’ osi/' i‘v fts v,-o‘! js<>r- 
linps nnUiml, rccing timt it wv.« j.-uitH'-iu’i! ijnnn.-'iiut.-ly att'-r 
till- poel’a ilpfttii, niftiniy hiogr.-jiiiica!. njul po unifitcrc-ting : 
while tlic rcni/iiiiiif.: oontonl).- of {In: Vi>!(tni(f nre 'Oiorl review-'. 
The '• Wonlpwoilh" ftarl*, however^ with rea- ui-ii crtimri.ten, 
of Byron, HcoU, niid .^In-llf-y, no to Vt'or-l- worlh ; nud 
to th('.=c, rennunlK-rinu their time* tii'^ very tusiidi*- of the 
century, we turn with interest. The " l>yn;>n’' nun the " f^enit ’’ 
rewnrd us hut lunderntely: Uic}' nre in the in.'rm "wiiut In? 
ougiit to iiftvo f.ftiii,” — cotn}M-t<-nt, W(.-ll-i'."i!imced, true etiough. fsa 
fnr ns they ge, hut allowing no very itKh'vidnnl grip, Tiie 
S!u-l!(*y, n liottcr test, is fur more, ratisfftctory in Un- renult. It 
is ijuitc clo.nr llmi Brimley iiy input hised neither with .Shclley’rs 
n-Iigious views, nor with Ins politics, nor with his tnorid®. He 
niriy be thought to lie even positively unjust iti faying tlmt 
Si^eUeyV "miud was ill-trained, and not well {urnisln.'d with 
fact.s,” for intfUfdmlhj few pocir. have been lu-tter off in this 
respect. Yet, in spile, of nil this, he s.ays, "with one exception 
a more glorious poet Ims not been given to tlie lingliidi nation,’' 
wliicli once more siiow.si how very mncii sounder he was on 
tile suiijcct of poetry than Arnold, find liow little licginning-, 
find niiddlc.s, and cuds, with all their Irniiip-iry, rordiy inallcred 
to him. Among the shorter pieces, the atteinpu at abstract, 
or partly abstract, treatment in " Poetry and Criticism” and 
"The Angel in the House ” (only part of which latter is actimlly 
devoted to its amiable hut rather wool-gathering litle-.snhject) 
are not conspicuously successful ; they arc, in fact. trird-CBH.ayK, 
by a comparative novice, in an art the secrets of whicli had 
been almost lost for nearly a genoralioii. But the attempt in 
" Poetry and Criticism ’’ to gather up, scpieeze out. and give 

> Tiic ■' U'ontswortli ” is pome ycant j.e.-'.re.t iu Prater cturini; tlie suininer 
earlier tlwn tlic “Tcanypoil.’' It ni>- of 1S51, 
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form to the Coleridgoan vaguenesses (for that is very much 
wliat Jt comes to), lias proroiae and germ. As for the smaller 
reviews, Ur Briraley had the good fortune to deal ns a reviewer 
with Carlyle, Thackeray, and Dickens, as well os Cnlwcr and 
Kingsley, not to mention such different subjects as the ^^edes 
Amhrosianee and the PMlosophie Positive: and the merit of 
coming ont, with hardly a stain upon his character, from any 
one of these (in come cases very high) trials. We may tliink 
that he does not always go fully right; but he never goes 
utterly wrong. And when we think what sorrowful chances 
have awaited the collision of great books at their first appear- 
ance even with by no means little critics, the praise is not 
small. 

Yet a sufficient study of tho "Tennyson ” essay should have 
tjujte prepared the expert reader for these minor successes, 
„ . . , Brimley, os we have said, was only partially favoured 
and threw hy time, place, and circumstance, even putting 
le^ajim- health out of the question. He was heavily handi- 
capped m that respect : and he had no time to work 
out bis critical deliveranco fully, and to justify rt by abundant 
critical performance But he h.as the root of the matter in him : 
snd it throws out tlie flower of the matter in that refusal to 
be " friglilened out of the enjoyment of fine poetry by epithets.’* 
IVhen a man has once shown himself contemnere vajia 
in this way, wlien he has the initial taste which Brimley every- 
where shows, and the institution of learning which ho did not 
lack, it will go bard but he is a good critic in posse already, 
and harder if he is not a good ono in such actuality as js 
allowed him. And this was well seen of George Brimley. 

It is one of the penalties, late but Ijeavy, of on attempt to 
take a kingdom (even one not of ITeavon) by storm for the 
"Gyajttjid first time, tliat you have to “refuse" or "mask” 
OoaniAui." not ^ /g^ of jtg apparently strong places — and if 
their etreugth be more than apparent, the adventurer will not 
be conqueror. There are in English, os in other nineteenth- 
century literatures, many persons who addressed themselves 
more or less seriously toeritirism, who obtained more or less 
name as critics, with whoso works every well-read person is 
more or less acquainted, yet vriio innst bo so refused or masked 
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at the writer’s peril of the reader’s disappointment or dis- 
approval. Many of them seemed to be pillars of the early 
and middle nineteenth-century reviews; from some of them, 
no doubt, some institution in criticism has been received by 
readers of all the three generations which have passed since 
the appearance of the earliest. It may seem intolerable outre- 
cuidance to nut Milman and Croker and Hayward, 
Oroixr, Sydney Smith and Senior and Helps, with others 
Hayicard. gygjj named, as it were “ in the fourpenny box ” 
of our stall. Tet it is unavoidable, and the stall-keeper must 
dare it, not merely — not even mainly — because he has no room 
to give them better display. Milman was at least thought 
by Byron a formidable enough critic to have the apocryphal 
crime of “killing John Keats” assigned to him by hypothesis: 
and his merits (not of the bravo kind) are no doubt much 
greater than the bad critics who, after Macaula}^, depreciate 
his style, and the maladroit eulogists of his free thought, who 
would make him a sort of nineteenth-centurj' Conyers Middleton, 
appear to think. But he has no critical credential, known to 
the present writer, that would give him substantive place 
here.^ Croker was neither such a bad man nor such a bad 
writer as Macaulay would have had him to be: but the Keats 
article is a terrible sin, and the Tennyson one only in part 
excusable. Senior, before he became a glorified earwig, or, if 
this seem disrespectful, the father of all such as interview, was 
a sound, if not very gifted, reviewer, but little more: Hay- 
Sydnty ® ^I'^ch cleverer and, above all, much more 

Smith, worldly-wise Isaac Disraeli, who made the most of 
mp2 society” (see Thackeray), talked better 

than he wrote, but still wrote well, especially by 
the aid of I cspvit des wiUtcs. Of Sydney Smith earlier, and 
Sir .A.rthur Helps later, the fairest thing to say in our 
present context is, that neither held himself out as a literary 
critic at all. Sydney could give admirable accounts of books : 
but he nowhere shows, or pretends to, the slightest sense of 
literature. Helps, starting 2 a discussion on Fiction, — the very 
most interesting and most promising of all literary subjects 

' He will reappear in the Appendix of Poetry, 
devoted to holders of the Oxford Chair = In Friends in Council, 
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for a man of his lime— a subject which was just equipped with 
matcml enough at hand, and not yet too much, neither novel 
to tho point of danger nor stale to the point of desperation.^* 
“keeps to tho obvious,*' as one of his own characters acknow* 
ledges, in a fashion almost excusing the intrinsically silly 
reaction from ohvionsness, which distinguished the last quarter 
of tho nineteenth centaiy, and is now itself obviously stale. 
The influence of works of fiction is unbounded. The Duke of 
Jfatlborough took his history from Shakespeore, Fiction is good 
as creating sympathy. It b bad as'leading us into dreamland. 
Deal life is more real than fiction. Writera of fiction have 
great responsibility. In shorter formula, " We love our Novel 
witli an N because it is Nice; we hate it because it is some* 
tunes Naughty, wc take it to the Osteria* of the Obvious, and 
treat it with an OUo of Obligingness and Objurgation.” But 
Helps, in this very passage, tells us that be prefers life to 
literature, and no one can be a good critic who, irAm If 
crilieisa, does that: though he may be a very bad one, 
yet make tho other preference. 
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the absence of the pressure of professional literary occupation, 
prevented the work of Henry Lancaster^ from being much 
more than a specimen: but his famous essay on Thackeray 
showed (and not alone) what he could do. On the other hand, 
the not always mischievous, though too often galling, yoke of 
the profession was not wanting to James Hannay. His literary 
work was directed into too many paths, some of them too much 
strewn with the thorns and beset with the briars of journalism. 
But there are very few books of the kind which unite a certain 
"popularity” in no invidious sense, and an adaptation for the 
general reader, with sound and keen criticism, as does his far 
too little known Course of English Literature ; ^ while many of 
his scattered and all but lost essays show admirable insight. 

To one remarkable critic, however, who, though a younger 
man than Mr Arnold, is on the whole of a Pras-Arnoldian type, 
^ and to whom justice, I think, has not usually been 
done, a little larger space must be given. I must 
admit that, having been disgusted at the time of the appearance 
of The Gay Science^ by what I then thought its extremely 
silly, and now think its by no means judicious, title, I never 
read it until quite recently, and then found (of course) that 
Mr Dallas had said several of my things before me, though 
usually with a difference.^ But I have not the least inclina- 
tion to say Fereat: on the contrary, I should like to revive 
him. Fourteen years earlier than the date of his principal 
book, as a young man fresh from the influence of the Hamil- 
tonian philosopliy, and also, I think, imbued with not a little 
of Euskinism, he had written a volume of Potties,^ which. 


27(6 Poetics come to very much, is a remark- 

■ able book, and a very remarkable one, if we consider 
its date— a year before Mr Arnold’s Preface, and when Briniley 


* Etsayt and Jteviems, London, 1876. 
The other papers — on Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, RuBkin, George Eliot — are good, 
but not BO good, and show that diffi- 
culty of the mid -century critic in 
“sticking to literature," which is the 
theme of this chapter. 

* London, 1866, 

’ London, 1866, 

* Of every one of them, however, I 


can moat honestly and conecientiously 
e:>y that 1 am sure I did nob take it 
from him; and if we both took it 
from Eomebody else (to adopt the 
comfortable principles of Miss Teresa 
MWhirtcr at the conclusion of A 
Legend of the lihine), I do not know 
who the eomebody else was. 

' London, 1852. 
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and others were only wahing «p by fits, and starts, and relapses, 
to the necessity of a new criticism. Not that Dallas is on the 
right track: but lie is on a track very di/Terent from that of 
most English critics since Coleridge. He revives, in an odd way, 
—odd, at least, till wo remember the Philistinism of the First. 
Exhibition period.—tho Apologetic for Poetry; lie cstablislie?, 
rather »n the old scholastic manner, the distinction between 
Poetry the principle and Poesy the embodiment : he talks about 
the "Law of Actirity,” the "Law of Harmony, " and the like. 

There is, for the time, not a little promise in this : and there 
is much more, as well as some, if not quite enough, perform* 
ThfeGir ance, in the later hook. ffay &i«acc (an adapta- 
Sdenct tion, of course, of the Provencal natne for Poetry 
itselO was originally intended to be in four volumes: but the 
reception of tho two first was not such as to encourage the- 
author*>~w!io had by this time engaged in journalism, and 
become a regular writer for The TVsks— to finish it. I cannot 
agree with the author of the ertiele in tho D. N. S., that the 
cause of its ill^success was its "abstrascucss": for really there 
is nothing diflicult about it. On the contrary, Jt is, I should 
say, rather too much in the style of the leading article — facile, 
hut a little "woolly.’* Its faults seem to lie partly in this, 
but more in the two facts that, in tho first place, tho author 
“embraces more than he can grasp"; and that, in the second, 
he has not kept pace with the revival of criticism, though 
he had in a manner anticipated it He knows a good deal ; 
and he not only sees the necessity of comparative criticism, 
but iias a verj* shrewd notion of the difference between 
the true and the false Comparisons. Acuteness in perception 
and neatness in phrase appear pretty constantly : and he cer- 
tainly makes good preparation for steering himself riglit, by 
deciding that Eenaissance criticism is too verbal (he evidently 
did not know the whole of it, but is right so far); German too 
idealist; ifodem generally too much Jacking In system. Yet, 
when he comes to make hU own start, he " but yaws neither," 
He is uncomfortable with Jfr Arnold (wlio, by this time, Jiad 
published not merely iho Tu/are bat the Assays in Critieum), 
and finds fault with him, more often urongly than rightly. 
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Especially he shows himself quite at a loss to comprehend 
Sainte-Beuve, whom he, like some later persons, hardly thinks 
a critic at all.^ He gets boldly into the ^^sycAological coach, 
and books himself, as resolutely as any German, for the City 
of Abstraction. “The theory of imitation,” we are told, “is 
now utterly exploded ” — a remarkable instance of saying nearly 
the right thing in quite the wrong way. We travel arm-in- 
arm with “Imagination” and “The Hidden Soul” (which 
seems to be something like Unconscious Cerebration) ; we hear 
even more than from iMr Arnold about the “ Play of Thought ; 
we have chapters on chapters about Pleasure — not the specially 
poetic pleasure, but pleasure in general. In short, we are here 
in the presence, not so much of what we have called “meta- 
critic” as of something that might almost better be called 
“procritic” — altogether in the vestibule of critical inquiries 
proper. Of course it is fair to remember the two unwritten 
or unpublished volumes. But I venture very much to doubt, 
from a perusal of both his published works, whether Dallas 
would have ever thoroughly “collected” his method, or have 
directed it to that actual criticism of actual literature, of which, 
however (as of most things), there are fragments and essays 
in his work. The disturbing influences which, as we have 
seen, acted on so many of his contemporaries or immediate 
seniors acted differently on him, but they acted: and his 
literary “ideation” was, I think, too diffuse to make head 
completely against them. Yet he had real critical talent: 
and it is a pity that it has not had more adequate recognition. 

But it is time to leave this part of the subject, only 
casting back among the elders, because each of these has 
“become a name,” — to John Poster,'^ and W. J, Pox,^ Henry 


' It is important to notice that he is 
mot hostile, he is simply puzzled. The 
.great method, which emei;ges first in 
Dryden, and which Sainte-Beuve per- 
tfcoted, of “shaking together" diflerent 
•literary examples, is still dark to him 
in practice, though, as has been said, 
he bad a glimp.se of its theory. 

- Foster’s interest in literature — 
a-cal, but very strongly coloured and 


conditioned by his moral and religious 
preoccupations — may be easily ap- 
praised by reading his Essays on “A 
Man Writing his Own Memoirs” and 
“The Epithet Romantic” in Eohn’a 
Library. 

^ Fox has the credit of “discover- 
ing” Browning, but there were per- 
sonal reasons here. Much more, of 
course, were there such in A. H. 
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Rogers,* and tho first Sir James Stephen, not even naming 
others o! perhaps hardly less fame. And let us salute the man 
Oih«r$; among these elders who, at first sight and fnmhly, 
J.S MiiL could pronounce The Lady of Shalotl, "except that 
tho versification is less exquisite (it was much improved later], 
entitled to a place by the side of The Ancient Mariner and 
Chrislald," who doubted whether "poetic imagery ever con* 
vcyed o more intense concepuon of a place and its inuiato 
than in Mariana^' and who justified his right to pronounce 
on individual poems by the two very remarkable ntticles on 
"‘What is Poetry?” and “The Ttvo Kinds of Poetry," One 
remembers, with amused ruth, Charles lamb's friend and his 
"'What a pity that these fine ingenuous youths should grow 
up to be mere members of Parliament?'’ as one thinks of 
tho Juvenilia and the Scniba of John Stuart Mill.* 


lldlara'* to*j on TeQ0fi9a~ft retber 
«remt«d thmff. 

* Ito^ra u «m "catotioBed lo 
deipAKhu"— lh4( u, b; Sunce B«uf«. 

* Sm hU Eatiy Etuyt to Bobo’* 
rof riot. The criliciim of ecrtaia rom* 
eotio poetJ of the Oid eeauitx would 
taike «n lotereetiog ezcumie of the 
kind irliich I here inJioCed ee (if it 
were pa*>ib.'e} fit to b« included fa 
jueh • fiutorr m this is. floroe'e 
JS'oe Spint tif IA» Ayt (ISIS), though 
eihihilingeU the eiogular uiade<iuaciee, 
inc^iuehlieti end ifior^onK^m of the 
author of Orion, does aot eotirelj de- 
sene the senre coatrast which Theck- 
mr drew between it and its ongiosl 
M gtrea by IlszItCt 3 fn Browniog, 
who took some f«rt in this, has left 
a substAntire critioal cmitnb&tioD to 
TViC Qrrek Chrulvtn PoeU and the 
Eny'uh Poelt, in which again Ibc weak- 
oeancs of the writer la poetij am in- 
terestiaglf compeniated by weaknesses 
in criticism, but in which aznio also, 
and lauch more, "the cnCie whoto 


every poet must [or ihouldl eonUifi ** 
eometiffiss asserts himself not uosuo- 
cessfuJly W. C. Ro'coe. whose rerac 
is at least wterestiog, aad has heeo 
thought sometbiag sore, U critically 
Dot ceglipbie. But perhaps the most 
taterestiogdocumesl which wuuM hare 
to be treated io such aa exeunue is 
Sj-daey Hobeire A'aiure c/ Potiry, d»- 
bvemd as • lecture (it oust base 
b^eo eometfaiog of a choke -pear for 
the audience) at Edinburgh b 1S5*. 
Here the author, though Dot nonia. 
aim, directly traverses Matthew Ar- 
nold's doetrue ia the great rreface 
(tee nest chapter), by miiitais.'cg thst 
a perfect poem mli h the eah.'h.t;.-o 
of a perfect miod, a»J, we car ss'-. 
pose, a leu perfKt but aiTJ 
poem the exhibition cf a »e«» 
laind— which pnodple, »•' ». 

so any case, the sole 
(lOD of Peetue aad cf Ct-'W' 

(especiailv Sir Eestr Tsy -r' s^V-' -v 
added, but these wCl 
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ENGLISH CRITICISM FROM 1860-1900. 

MATTHEW AHHOLTI : OSE OF THE GREATER CRITICS— HIS rOSITIOS DEEIHEH 
EARLY— THE 'PREFACE* OF 1853 — ANALYSIS OF IT, AMD IHTERIM 
SHMMARY OF nS GIST— COKTUAST WITH HRYDEH— CHAIR-WORK AT 
OXFORD, AlfD CORTRIRDTIOKS TO PERIODICALS — ‘OS TRAHSLATIKG 
homer’— “THE GRAIO) STYLE ’’—DISCCBSIOH OF IT — THE STEDY OF 
CELTIC LITERATCRE— rts ASSDMPTIOSS— THE ‘ESSAYS’: THEIR CASE 
FOR CRITICISM— THEIR EXAMPLES THEREOF— THE LATEST WORK — ^THE 
KlRODDCnOS TO WARD’S ‘ EXGLISH POETS’ — “CRITICISM OF. LIFE” 
— FOETIO SUBJECT OR POETIC MOMEXT — ARXOLD’S ACCOMPLISHMENT 
AND POSITION AS A CRITIC— THE CARLYLIANS— KINGSLEY — PROUDE — 
RUSKIN— G. H. LEWES— H18 ‘PRINCIPLES OP SUCCESS IN LTIERATURE* 
—HIS ‘ INNER LIFE OF ART’— BAGEHOT — R. H. HUTTON— HIS EVASIONS 
OF LnERABY CRITICISM— PATER — HIB FRANK HEUONISM — HIB “ POLT- 
TECHKY” and his style — HIS FORMULATION OF THE NEW CRITICAL 
attitude— ‘ THE renaissance* — OBJECTIONS TO ITS PROCESS— IM- 
PORTANCE OF 'MAEIU5 THE EPICUREAN* — ‘APPRECIATIONS* AND THE 
“guardian” essays— universality op his METHOD— J. A. STMONDS 
—THOMSON {“ B. V.**)— WILLIAM JUNTO— HIB BOOKS ON ENGLISH PROSE 
AND POETRY— H, D. TRAILL — ^HIB CRITICAL STRENGTH— ON STERNE 
AND COLERIDGE — ESSAYS ON FICTION — “THE FUTURE OF HUMOUR” — 
OTHERS : MANSEL, VENABLES, STEPHEN, LORD HOUGHTON, PATTISON, 
CHURCH, ETC,— PATJIOHE— EDMUND GURNEY— ‘THE POWER OP SOUND* 
— ‘TERTIUM QUID.* 


In coining to Sir Slatthew Arnold we come again, but for the 
last time, to one of our chiefs of the greater clans of criticism. 
Mauhew Vixerc fortes post Mr Arnold; let us hope that 
vivunt. We have heard, more or less vaguely, of 
new schools of criticism since, in more countries 
than one or two, and an amiable enthusiasm has 
declared that the new gospels are real gospels, far truer 


Arnold 
one of the 
greater 
critics. 
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and I am quite sure that, while some of the defects of his 
criticism, as it was to be, appear quite clearly in the paper, all 
the pith and moment of that criticism appear in germ and 
principle likewise. 

In the interesting and important “Advertisement" which, 
eight months later, he prefixed to the second edition of this 
The. Preface hook, Mr Arnold himself summed up the lessons of 
of 1853. the Preface, which followed it, under two main heads, 
— the insistence on the importance of the subject — the “ great 
action”; and the further insistence on study of the ancients, 
with the specified object of correcting the great vice of our 
modern, and especially English, intellect — that it “ is fantastic, 
and wants sanity.” He thus, to some extent, justified the 
erection of these into his two first and great commandments — 
the table-headings, if not the full contents, of his creed and 
law. But, for our purpose, we must analyse the Preface 
itself rather more closely. 

It opens with an account of the reasons which led the 
author to exclude Empedocles, not because the subject was 
"a Sicilian Greek,” but from a consideration of the situation 
itself. This he condemns in a passage which contains a very 
great amount of critical truth, which is quite admirably ex- 
pressed, and which really adds one to the not extensive list 
of critical axioms of the first class. Even here one may 
venture to doubt whether the supreme poet will not 
vindicate his omnipotence in treating pocticamente. But if 
the sentence were so qualified as to warn the poet that 
he will hardly succeed, it would be absolutely invulnerable 
or impregnable. 

But why, he asks, does he dwell on this unimportant and 
private matter ? Because he wishes particularly to disclaim 

Anahjsie any deference to the objection referred to above as 
to the choice of ancient subjects ; to which he 
might have added (as the careful reader of the whole piece 
will soon perceive), because insistence on the character of 
the Subject was his critical being’s very end and aim. In 
effect, he uses both these battle-horses in his assault upon 
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the opposite doctrine that the poet mast “ leavo the exhausted 
past and fix his attention on the presenL*** It is needless 
to eap that over his immediate antagonists be is completeJj* 
victorioas. "Whatever the origin of the ignoble and inept 
fallacy concerned, this particnlar form of it sras part of the 
Bj^ccial mid-nineteenth centoiy heresy of "progress.'’ But 
whether he unhorses and “bafllcs* it in the right way may 
be another question, //ts way is to dwell once more, and 
with eometlung already of the famous Amoldian iteration, 
on tl»e paramount importance of the “action,” on the vanity 
of the supposition that soperior treatment will make up 
for subjective infenntily. And he then exposes himself 
dangerously by postulating the snpenor interest of "Achilles, 
I'romctheus, Clyiemnestra, Dido.” to the personages of any 
modem poem, and, perhaps atiU more dangerously, by 
selecting as his modern poems Hermann and Dorothea, Childe 
Harold, Joetlyn [I I !}, and The £xairt\on. He may be said 
here to lose a stirrup at least: but on the whole he certainly 
establishes the point — too clear to need establishment — that 
the date of an action signifies nothing. "While if the further 
statement that the action itself is allomportant is disputable, 
it is his doctrine and hypothesis. 

He is consistent with this doctrine when he goes on to 
argue that “the Greeks understood it far more clearly than 
we do" — that " they regarded the whole, we the parts"— that, 
while they kept the action uppermost, we prefer the expression. 
Not that they neglected expression — "on the contrary, 
they were . . . the masters of the yrand slyU.” Where 
they did not indulge in this, where they were bald or trivial, 
it was merely to let the majesty of the action stand forth 
without a veil. “Their theory and practice alike, the admir- 
able treatise of Aristotle and the unnvallcd works of their 
poets, exclaim with a thousand tooguea, ‘AU depends upon 
the subject Choose a fitting action, penetrate yourself wit}» 

I Tie janorUljtr of critical mer tlutSIr Arnold had •ufficient/ymiahed 
— th« tapcojibilitj- of quelliBg tie and coocJnded thi* fallacr. It haa 
niauot IVaat—to which wo hare b«n »wn tgaio— ia places where it 
aJlnitut more than once, ii again illiu. ebonld not bare teen— in these hut 
Irated here. One ts>sbt bare thow^k few year*. 
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the feeling of its situations; this done, everything else will 
follow.’”! 

As a necessary consequence, they were “rigidly exacting 
as to construction ; ws believe in “ the brilliant things that 
arise under the poet's pen as he goes along.” We refuse 
to ask for a “total impression”: instead of requiring that 
the poet shall as far as possible efface himself, we even lay 
it down that " a true allegory of the state of one’s own mind 
in a representative history is perhaps the highest thing one 
can attempt in the way of poetry.” Against this j\Ir Arnold 
pronounces Faust — though the work of “ the greatest poet of 
modern times, the greatest critic of all times”” — defective, 
because it is something like this. Next he deplores the want 
of a guide for a young writer, “a voice to prescribe to him 
the aim he should keep in view” — and, in default of it, 
insists once more on models. 

The foremost of these models for the English writer is, of 
course, Shakespeare, of whom Mr Arnold speaks with becoming 
reverence, and of whom he had earned the right to speak 
by his magnificent sonnet years earlier. But his attUude 
towards Shakespeare, as a literary Bible, is guarded. ...Shake- 
speare chose subjects “than which the world could afford no 
■better ” ; but his expression was too good — too “ eminent and 
unrivalled,” too fixing and seductive to the attention, so 
to draw it away from those other things which were “ his 
e.xcellences as a poet.’’^ In leading writers to forget this, 
Shakespeare has done positive harm, and Keats’s Pot of Basil 
is taken as an instance, whence the critic diverges to a long 
condemnation of this great but erring bard’s “difficulty” of 
language, and returns to the doctrine that he is not safe as a 
model. The ancients are: though even in them there is some- 

1 This very generous assumption is a transparent “Iicdge,” a sc.arcely 
comes, I feel sure, from the Mending ambiguous palinode. For Dobell’s con- 
of Wordsworth (c. sup., on him) with tention, see note at end of last chapter. 
Aristotle. 3 i think Mr Arnold, especially after 

= Mr Arnold never explicitly re- italicising these words, should really 
tractedthis “ pyramidal ” exaggeration have told us as a WHAT we are to 

it was not his way j but nearly the think of the author of Shakespeare's 
whole of his French Critic on Goethe greatest expressions. 
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UuDg narrow, eomething local and temporary. But lliere ia 
so much that is not, and t!tat is an antidote to modem banes, 
that vre cannot too much cling to them as models. TI$eso, ha 
adds at some length, the present age needs morally as much 
as artistjc.'illy. Ho has himself tried, in the poems he Is 
ts'iiing. to obey his own doctrines: and he ends with the 
famous peroration imploring respect for Art, and pleading for 
the ohserirance and preservation of "the wholesome regulative 
laws of Poetry,” lest they be "condemned and eaucelled by 
the influence of their eternal enemy, Capnee." 

Comment on this, beyond the remarks already made, had 
best bo postponed till we can consider Mr Arnold’s criticism 
nnJinUrim ° wliole. But lo one thing wo should draw 
tummar^cf attention, and that is, that here is a critic n-}io 
tiiffut. i^nows what he means, and who means eometlilng 
not, directly, or as a whole, meant, or at least said, by any 
earlier critic. That "all depends on the subject" had been 
said often ‘enough before: but it had not been said by any 
one who had the whole of literature before him, and the 
tendency — for half a cenluty distinctly, for a full century 
more or less^^had been to »DS.ay or gainsay it Further, the 
critic has combined with the older Xeo-dassic adoration of 
the "fable’' something perhaps traceable, as hinted above, to 
tlie Wordsworthian horror of poetic diction, a sort of cnlt of 
baldness instead of beauty, and a distrust, if not horror, of 
“ eipressjon/' In fact, though I do not believe that he in the 
]e.ast knew it, he is taking up a position of direct and, as it 
were, designed antagonism to Dryden’s, in that remarkable 
Contra*: to An Sveniny's Lots, one of those in which 

mih lie comes closest to the Spaniards, where he says 
piyjjjpjy Story is the least part/’ and declares 
that the important part is the workmanship — that this js 
tha poiisis. Zc is hardly possible to state the “dependence 
in the old duelling sense~of the great quarrel of Poetics, and 
almost of Criticism, more clearly than is dona in these two 
Prt/acts by these two great poet^ritics of the seventeenth and 
the nineteenth centuries in England. 

I do not think th.at there is any published evidence of the 
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time or of the circmnstances at; and in which Sir Arnold 
ChaW-Korh began contributing critical articles to periodicals. 
ai Oxford, 53 ^^ his appointment (which must have been, at 
Z%ntZ.uo any rate to some extent, dne to the_Pre/«M ns well 
paiodicah. ns to the Poms) to the Professorship of Poetry at 
Oxford in 1857 gave him a strong stimulus towards the 
development of his critical powers in reasoned form ; while, 
shortly afterwards, the remarkable developments of the press, 
towards the end of the ‘Fifties, which began by the institution 
of Macmillan’s and the Cornliill Magadne, and continued 
through the establishment of a strongly literary and critical 
daily newspaper in the Pall Mall Gazelle, to the multiplication 
of monthly reviews proper in the Fortnightly, Ooniemporary, 
and Nineteenth Century, supplied him with opportunities of 
communicating these studies to a public larger than his Oxford 
audience, and with a profitable and convenient intermediate 
stage between the lecture and the book. He was, however, 
always rather scrupulous about permitting his utt'erances the 
"third reading”: and some of them (notably his Inaugural 
Address at Oxford) have still to be sought in the catacombs. 
But the matter of more than a decade’s production, by which 
he chose to stand, is included in the three well-known volumes. 
On Translalmg Eomcr and The Study of Celtic Zitci-ature for 
the Oxford Lectures, and the famous Essays in Criticism for 
the more miscellaneous work, the last, however, being rounded 
off and worked up into a whole by its Preface, and by its two 
opening pieces. The Function of Criticism in the Present Time 
aud The Influence of Academies. 

In these three books the expression of critical attitude, 
displayed, as we have said, unmistakably in the Preface of 1853, 
is not only developed and varied into something as neaily 
approaching to a Simvia Griiicismi as was in Mr Arnold’s not 
excessively systematic way, but furnished and illustrated by 
an extraordinarily interesting and sufficiently diversified body 
of critical applications in particular. Yet there is no divergence 
from the lines marked out in the Preface, nor is there to be 
found any such divergence — if divergence imply the least 
contradiction or inconsistency— in the work of the last decade 
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of In’s life, when he had dropped hia jll-omcnod guerilla ngainst 
dogma and miracles, and had returned to tlie Muses. Jle is 
AS much A typical example of a critic consistent in consistency 
as Dr%dcn is of one consistent in inconsistency t and it 
nalumJly reqoires less intelligence to comprehend him tJwn 
appears lo be the case in the other instance. In fact, he could 
never be misunderstood in general : though his extreme wilful* 
ness, and his contempt of history, Bomctuncs made him a 
liltlo bewildering to the plain man in detail 
In discussing the first, and indeed a]}, oi these, it is, oi 
course, important to keep what is suitable for a History of 
OoTtaai. Criticism apart from what would bo suitable only 
hting for a monograph on 5fr Arnold. Yet the idiosyn- 
Uomer. cragicj of tjic greater critics are as touch the subject 
of such a general history as their more abstract doctrina. IV’e 
aee, then, here something which was not diflicult to discern, 
even in the more frugal end guarded expression of the Pre/aee, 
niitl whicli, no doubt, is to Bomc extent fostered and intcosifled 
by that freedom from the check of immediate contradiction or 
Criticism wliicit some have unkindly called the ^aogeroua pre- 
rogative of preachers aod professors This someilnng is the 
Amoldian confidence — that quality which 5Ir Hutton, per- 
haps rather kindly, took for "surencss,” and which, though 
Strangely diflerent in tone, is not eo very different in actual 
nature from the other “sureness" fwith a preSx) oi Lord 
Slacaulay. We may thiuk that this confidence is certainly 
Bia'iigtbcncd, and perhaps to some extent caused, by a habit 
of turning the blind eye on subjects of which the critic does 
not know S'ery much, and inspecting very cursorily those which 
he does not much like Hut we shall see that, right or xrroo" 
partial or impartial, capricious or systematic as he may be, Mr 
Arnold applies himself to the actual appreciation of actual 
literature, and to the giving of reasons for his appreciation, in 
a way new, delightful, iovaluable 
The really important part or feature of the tractate for as 
•‘TJiesrand >5 its famous handling of "tiio Grand Style." He 
had used this phrase, italicising it, in the Preface 
itself, had declared that the aocients were its " unappro^ched 
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masters,” but he had not said much about it or attempted to 
de6ne it. Here he makes it almost his chief battle-charger— 
presenting Homer, Dante, and Milton as the greatest masters 
of it, if not the only sure ones, denying any rcgidar posses- 
sion of it to Shakespeare, and going far to deny most other 
poets, from Tennyson down to Young, the possession of it at 
all. It was impossible that this enigmatic critical phrase, 
applied so provocatively, should not itself draw the fire of 
critics. He covrld not but reply to this in his " Last Words,” 
but he had to make something of a confession and avoidance, 
with much sorrow, perhaps not without a very little anger. 
For those who asked “ What is the Grand Style ? ” mockingly, 
he had no answer: they were to "die in their sins.” To others 
he vouchsafed the answer that the grand style “ arises in jmetry 
when a noble nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or 
severity a serious subject.” Let us, with as much simplicity 
and seriousness, but with as little severity as may be, treat 
both the e.vpression and the definition. 

The expression itself — the origin of which, like that of some 
others in out special lexicon, is to be found in the criticism. 
Discussion ROt of literature, but of Art in the limited sense, 
and which was, I think, first made current in 
English by Sir Joshua Eeynolds — is of course a vague one, 
and we must walk warily among its associations and sug- 
gestions. At one end it suggests, with advantage to itself 
and to us honest inquirers, the v\}ro 5 of Longinus. At the 
other, it has perhaps a rather damaging suggestion of the 
French stijle noble, and a still more dangerous echo-hint of 
" grandiose.” And Mr Arnold himself once {Preface, ed. 
1853, p. xix) uses “grandiose,” as. it is true, the Latins and 
(I-.a French have sometimes done, as equivalent to “grand." 
Coming, then, unsatisfied by these vaguenesses, to the definition, 
we shall perhaps think it permissible to strike out the first 
two members, as in the former case almost self-confessedly, in 
the second quite, superfluous. That the Grand Style in poetry 
will only arise when the stylist is poetically gifted scarcely 
requires even enunciation: that the nature which produces 
the grand style must be pro iwnto and pro liac vice “noble," 
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is also san^clcar. Something of the Longinian circularity in 
000 point ‘ seems to have infected 3 fr Arnold here. But with 
the rest of the definition preliminary and prima facie inquiry 
has no fault to find. Lot ns tabo it that the Grand Stylo 
in poetry is the treatment of a serious subject with simplicity 
or severity. Even to this a fresh demurrer arises, which may 
bo partly, but cannot be wholly, overruled. Why this anti* 
thesis, this mutual exclusion, between "simplicity " and "sever- 
ity"? "Severe simplicity” is a common, and is generally 
thought a just, phrase: at any rate, the two things arc closely 
related. We may note this only— -adding in Ifr Arnold’e 
favour that his special attribution of simplicity to Homer and 
severity to Jlilton would seem to indicate that by the latter 
word he means "gorgeousness severely restrained.’' 

This, with such additional and applied lights as are provided 
by 3 ff Arnold's denunciation of afecUiion as fatal to the 
Grand Style, will give us some idea of wliat he wished to mean 
by the phrase. It ts, in fact, a fresh formulation of tiie Class- 
ical restraint, definiteness. proportion, form, against the Romantto 
vague, the Romantic fantasy. This Imd been the lesson of 
the Preface, given after the preceptist manner. It is now the 
applied, illustrated, appreciative lesson of the Zeetuns. It is 
a doctrine like another: and, in its special form and plan, 
an easily comprehensible reaction from a reaction—in fact, 
the inevitable ebb after the equally inevitable flow. But when 
we begin to examine it (especially in comparison with its 
Boaginian original) as a matter of theory, and with its own 
illustrations as a matter of practice, doubts and difllculties 
conio tlijcic upon us, and wc may even feel under ft sad 
necessity of "dying in our ams,” just as Jlr Carlyle thought 
that, at a certain period of his career, Ignatius Loyola "ought 
to have made up his mind to bo damned." 

To take the last first, it is difflcuU, on examining Mr 
Arnold’s instances and his comments, in Che most impartial 
and judicial manner possible, to resist the conclusion that 
his definition only really fits Dante, and that it was originally 
derived from the study of him. To that fixed star of first 
* Ai to " " tatd "Soblimitj.'* 
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magnitude in poetr}' it does apply as true, as nothing but 
true, and perhaps even as the whole truth. Nobility, quint- 
essential poetry, simplicity in at least some senses, severity 
and seriousness in almost all, — who will deny these things to 
the Commcdia ? But it is very difiScult to think that it applies, 
in anything like the same coequal and coextensive fashion, to 
either Homer or Milton. There are points in which Homer 
touches Dante; there are points in which Dante touches 
Milton; but they are not the same points. It may, further, 
be very much doubted whether Mr Arnold has not greatly 
exaggerated both Homer’s universal “simplicity” and his 
universal “seriousness.” The ancients were certainly against 
him on the latter point. While one may feel not so much 
doubt as certainty that the application of “ severity ” to Milton 
— unless it means simply the absence of geniality and humour 
— is still more rash. 

But when we look back to Longinus we shall find at least 
a hint of a much more serious defect than this. Why this 
unnecessary asceticism and grudging in the connotation of 
grandeur? why this tell-tale and self-accusing limitation 
further to a bare three poets, two of them, indeed, of the very 
greatest? ilr Arnold himself feels the difficulty presented by 
Shakespeare so strongly that he has to make, as it were, 
UDCovenanted grand-style mercies for him. But that is only 
because you have simply to open almost any two pages out of 
three in Shakespeare, and the grand style smites you in the face, 
as God’s glory smote St Stephen. We can afford, which shows 
our strength, to leave Shakespeare alone. Longinus of old has 
no such damaging fencing of the table of his Grand Style. The 
Greeks, it is known, thought little of Love as a subject; yet he 
admitted the sublimity of Sappho. And if he objected to the 
srkeKTdvTjv -xeiimppoov of ^schylus, it was only because he 
thought it went too far. How much wiser is it, instead of 
fixing such arbitrary limits, to recognise that the Grand Style 
has infinite manifestations ; that it may be found in poets who 
have it seldom as well as in those who have it often; that 
Herrick has it with 


“ In tHs world— the Isle of Dreams” ; 
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that Tennyson has it a^in and again ; that Goethe has it in 
the final octet of Fattsl; that Heine and Hugo, and hundreds 
of others, do^vn to rjuite minor poets in their one moment of 
rapturous union with the Hose, hare it How much wiser to 
recognise further that it is not limited to the simple or severe: 
whether it is to the serious is another question. Yor my 
part, I will not loose the fragile boat or incur the danger of the 
roof, — speaking in a Pickwickian-Horatian manner.—with any 
one who denies the grand style to Donne or to Dryden, to 
Spenser or to Shelley. The grand is the transcendent: tind it 
is blasphemy against the Spirit of Poetry to limit the fashions 
and the conditions of transcendence.* 

The other “chair "-book. The Sivdi/ of C(Uie Literature, is 
tempting in promise, but disappointing in performance. Much 
Tii*sia>ly ** literary, and when it becomes so, there 
elOeltio arc diniculties. In the Prtfate itself, and in the 
Uicnture. jjp Arnold had sometimes been unjust or 

unsatisfactory on what he did not know or did not like— 
Mcdimral literature, the Dallad, ^c, — but his remarks and 
his theories had been, in the main, solidly ba«ed upon what 
he did not know thoroughly and did appreciate— the Classics, 
Dante, Jlilton, Wordsworth. Here not Pallas, I think, but 
fiomc Buli-PaUas, has ’‘invented a new thing. Whether Mr 
Arnold knew directly, and at first-hand, any Welsh, Breton, 
Cornish, Irish, or Scotch Gaelic, I do not know.* He cer- 
tainly disclaims anything like extensivo or accurate know- 
ledge, and it is noticeable that (I think invariably) he 
quotes from translations, and only a few well-known trans- 
lations. ^Moreover he, with his usual dislike and distrust 
of the historic method, fences with, or puts off, the inquiry 
what the dates of the cultud specimens which we possess of 
this literature may be. Yet be proceeds to pick out (as if 
’ Tlis [.rcMQt «Hter hAs applied tba igo, which hu not yet leea 

gi*t of thb irguffleat on the grAai pnnted. 

»tyJe, In deUil, to Slilton iHtUtm * Thtwe to the Bwnner bora or 
J/enortnl Zccturei, IflOS), to Sh«l*» iBSlricuIat«<] in it hare geuerslly teen 
epeare il’njfiA Aitocialion Sttagt and kind to him ; but Uien he h*« girea 
Sluilift, 1910), end to I>4Dte in a tliem T»lher cofitIdersLIe bnbe*. 
'eclnre before the Dente Society aoia* 
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directly acquainted with the literatures theinselves, at dates 
which make the matter certain) divers characteristics of “ mel- 
ancholy,” “natural magic,” &c., in Celtic literature, and then, 
unhesitatingly and without proof of any kind, to assign the 
presence of these qualities, in writers like Shakespeare and 
Keats, where we have not the faintest evidence of Celtic Hood, 
to Celtic influence. 

Now, we may or may not deplore this proceeding; but we 
must disallow it. It is both curious and instrnctive that 
Its assump- the neglect of history which accompanied the pre- 
tions. valence of Neo-classiciam, and with which, when it 
was dispelled. Neo-classicism itself faded, should reappear in 
company with this ncofa^o-classicism, this attempt to recon- 
struct the classic faith, taking in something, but a carefully 
limited something, of Romanticism. But the fact is certain; 
and, as has been said, we must disallow the proceeding. 
Whether melancholy, and natural magic, and the vague do 
strongly and especially, if not exclusively, appear in Celtic 
poetry, I do not deny, because I do not know ; that Mr Arnold’s 
evidence is not sufficient to establish their special if not ex- 
clusive prevalence, I deny, because I do know. That there is 
melancholy, natural magic, the vague in Shakespeare and in 
Keats, I admit, because I know; that Mr Arnold has any 
valid argument showing that their presence is due to Celtic 
influence, I do not admit, because I know that he has produced 
none. With bricks of ignorance and mortar of assumption 
you can build no critical house. 

In that central citadel or canon of the subject, Alssuys in 
Criticism, this contraband element, this theory divorced from 
77ie Essays: makes its appearance but too often: it can 

(heir case and need only- be said, for instance, that Mr Ar- 

condition of French, and still 
more of German, literature in his own day, as com- 
pared with English, will not stand for five minutes the ex- 
amination of any impartial judge, dates and books in hand. 
But the divorce is by no means so prominent — ^indeed most 
of the constituent essays were, if I mistake not, written 
before the Celtic Lectures were delivered. The book is so 
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much the best known of Mr AmoM'a critical works— except 
perliaps the Preface to Sfr Ward's Pods — that no elaborate 
analjsis of it here can be necessary. Its own Preface is de- 
fiantly viracious — and Vivacity, as we ate often reminded, is 
apt to ploy her sober friend Criticism something like the 
tricks that Madge Wildfire played to Jeanie Deans. But it 
contains, in the very last words of its famous epiphonema to 
Oxford, an admission (in the phrase “ this Qneen of Romance ") 
that Mr Arnold was anything hot a classic pur sariff. The 
two first Essays, "The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time " and the " Influence of Academies," take up, both in the 
vivacious and in the sober manner, the mam line and strategy 
of the old Prtfaee itself. We raaj% not merely tvith gener- 
wity but with jnstjce, "write off" the, as has been said, 
historically false parallels with France and Germany which 
the writer brings in to support his casa That cose rtself u 
perfectly solid and admissible. Tliose who are quaUfied to 
judge— not perhaps a large nomber— will admit, whether 
they BTC for it or against it, that no nonsuit is possible, 
and perhaps that no final decision for it or against is possible 
either, except to the saiisfaction of mere individual taste and 
opinion. 

The case is, that the remedy for the supposed or aupposable 
deficiencies of English literature is Criticism — that the 
business of Criticism is to discover the ideas upon which crea- 
ti%'o literature must rest— that there is not enough “play of 
mind" in England — that Criticism again is the attempt "to 
know the best that is known and thought in the world — that 
foreign literature is specially valuable, simply because it is 
likely to give that in which native literature is lacking. 
These are the doctrines of the First Essay, mingled with much 
political-social application and not o little banter. The second 
takes th#m up and applies them afresh in the direction of 
extolling the institution of Academies, and contrasting the 
effects of that influence on French critics and the absence of 
it in English, very much to the disadvantage of the letter, 
especially Mr Palgrave. For Mr Arnold had adopted early 
in his professorial career, and never gave up, the very dubious 
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habife of enforcing Ms doctrine with " uses ” of formally polite 
but extremely personal application.^ 

Now, tMs case or bundle of cases is, I have said, quite fairly 
and justly arguable. Even though I hope that the whole of 
this volume will have shown and show that Mr Arnold 
was quite wrong as to the general inferiority of English 
criticism, he was (as I have, not far back, taken the pains to 
show also) not quite wrong about the general criticism of his 
own youth and early manhood — of the criticism which he him- 
self came to reform. Nor was he wrong in thinking that there 
is, in the uncultivated and unregenerate English mind, a sort 
of rebelliousness to sound critical principles. Very much of 
his main contention is perfectly good and sound : nor could 
he have urged any two things more universally and ever- 
lastingly profitable than the charge never to neglect criticism, 
and the charge always to compare literatures of other countries, 
literatures of other times, literatures free from the political- 
religious-social diathesis of the actual patient. 

It is generally acknowledged that the influence of Sainte- 
Beuve was an "infortune of Mart” or of Saturn, when it 
Their ex- Mduced Mr Arnold to take his two first examples 
amplts of this comparative study from interesting but un- 
thereof. important people like the Guerins. But except 
persons determined to cavil, and those of whom the Judicious 
Poet remarks — 

“ For what was there each cared no jot, 

But all were wroth with what was not ” — 

every one will admit that the rest of the seven — the “ Heine," 
the “ Pagan and Mediseval Eeligioiis Sentiment,” the "Joubert,” 
the “ Spinoza,” and the " M. Aurelius ’’—form a pentad of critical 
excellence, and brilliancy, and instruction, which can nowhere 
be exceeded. I, at least, should find it hard to match the 

1 He has been largely imitated in him quoad hoc. But illustrations of 
this, and I cannot help thinking that general discourses by dragging in lir- 
it is a pity. If a man is definitely and ■ ing persons seem to he forbidden by 
ostensibly “ reviewing ” another man’s those laws as they apply in the literarv 
work, he has a perfect right, subject to province, 
the laws of good manners, to discuss 
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gronp in flnr other single volnme of criticism. Idle that vre 
may frequently smile or filiate the head — that tre must in eonie 
cases politely hot peremptorily deny individual piopositvons I 
Unimportont that, perhaps even more by a certain natural 
perversity than by the usual and most uncritical tendency to 
depress Bomething in order to exalt eomethiog else, English 
literature js, with special reference to the great generation ol 
1708-1834, unduly depreciated! These things every man can 
correct for hitaielf. How many could make for tbemselvca 
instances of comparative, appreciative, loosely but subtly judi- 
cial criticism as attractive, as atimulating, as graceful, as varied, 
ond critically as ercellent, being at the saoie tune real examples 
of creative liteTtsluTCl 

We ate fortunately dispensed here from inquiring into the 
causes, or judging the results, of that avocation from literature, 
Thi laiM or at least literary criticism, which held Mr Arnold 
vw*. for exactly ten years, from 1B67 to 1877. Nor 
will it be necessary (though it would be pleasant) to discuas 
in detail all the contributions of the slightly longer period 
which was left him, from his return to his proper task in the 
spring of 1877 with the article on M. Scherer's “Milton," to 
hU sudden and lamented death in the spring of 1888. Jnst 
before that death he had published an article on Shelley. 
whicJ: (for all the heresy glanced at below) is one of the very 
best things he ever did ; little less can bo eaid of the Milton- 
Scherer paper eleven years earlier, and whenever he touched 
iilemtUTe (which was fairly often) during the interval, he was 
almost always at a very high level A. good deal, though net 
quite all, of the ehulUence of something not quite unlike 
flippancy, which had characterised his middle period, had 
frothed and babbled itsell away,- his general critical views 
liad matured without altering; and their application to fresh 
subjects, if it sometimes (as very notably in the case of SheUey) 
brought out tlieir weakness, brought out much more fully 
their value and charm. The article on ilr Stopford Brooke's 
Primtr o/ Bnylish liitnUurt, the preface? to the eelccted Lives 
ol Johnson, to Wordsworth, to Byron, the papers in Mr Ward's 
rorlt on Gray and Keats (postponing for a moment the more 
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important Introduction to titat work as a whole), the Hlcuiry 
part oi the Discourses in America, and (though I should ])ut 
this last quartette on a somewhat lower level) those on M. 
Scherer’s Goethe, George Sand, Tolstoi, and Amiel, form a 
critical baggage, adding no doubt nothing (except in one case) 
to the critic's general Gospel or theory, hut exemplifying 
his critical practice with delightful variety and charm. 

The possible or actual exception, however, and the piece 
which contains it, require more individual notice. In the 
The Intro- Introduction to Mr Ward’s book, Mr Arnold devised 
duciionto jjo one really new thing, but he gathered rrp and 
English focussed his lights afresh, and endeavoured to 
Poets. provide his disciples with an apparently new 

definition of poetry. He drove first at two wrong estimates 
thereof, his dislike of the second of which — the “personal” 
estimate — bad been practically proclaimed from the very first, 
and may be allowed to be to a great extent justified, while 
his dislike of the first — ^the “historic” estimate — had always 
been clear to sharp-eyed students, though it lacked an equal 
justification. In fact, it is little more than a formulation of 
Mr Arnold's own impatience with the task — laborious enough, 
no doubt, and in parts ungrateful — of really mastering poetic, 
that is to say literary, history. Of course, mere age, Tiierc 
priority, confers no interest of itself on anything. But to say 
— if we may avail ourselves of Gascoigne’s instance — that the 
first discoverable person who compared a girl’s lip to a cherry 
does not acquire, for that now nnpermissible comparison, merit 
and interest, is not wise. To assume, on the other hand, 
some abstract standard of “high” poetry, below which time 
and relation will not give or enhance value, is still less wise. 
Portia, in a context of which Mr Arnold was justly fond, might 
have taught him that “ nothing is good without respect and 
that no “respect” is to he arbitrarily barred. 

But even from the sweetest and wisest of doctors he would 
not, I fear, have taken the lesson. He is set to prove that 
“ Criticism must only pay attention to “the best and 
of JAfe." principal things ” as of old,— to class and mark these 
jealously, and to endeavour to discover their qualification. 
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Yoti ranat rot pmhe the Chansoyi de liolnnd or any wrly 
French poetry very highly, bat you may praise Homer, JliUon. 
and Dante without limit Chaucer, not merely like D/j-den 
and Pope, but like Burns end Shelley, has not " high serious-'^ 
ness,” And poetry is expressly defin^ as '* a criticism of hfc. 
under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by {ho laws of 
poetic truth aud poetic beauty.'* 

It is important (though very dilRcuIt) to keep undne repetition 
out of such a book as this, and we shall tJjcjvfore, in regard 
to "high aeriotisness,” merely refer the reader to what has 
been said aboa'e on the “ grand style." And we shall cut down 
criticism of tb® definition as mneh as possibift to return to jt 
presently. The defence of it ouce made, as " not a definition 
but an epigram/' certainly lacks seriousness, whether liigh or 
low. The severest strictures made oa ifr Arnold's levity 
would not have been misplaced had he offered an epigram 
here. Kor need we dwell on the perhaps inevitable, bnt 
certainly ondcntable, "circalarity" 0/ the /ormcla. The 
ju/juium at which to aim is the use of the word "criticism" 
at ali, Either the word is employed in some private jargon, or it 
has no business here. Hr Arnold's outj gloss of the “ appJica* 
ilon of ideas to life/' gives it perhaps the doubtful benefit of 
the first supposition; but, either in this way or in others, 
does it very little good. Mi literature is tiie application of 
ideas to life; and to say that poetry U the application of 
ideas to life, under tiio conditions fixed for poetry, is simply 
a vain repetition. 

Yet insufficient, and to some moods almost tavgrtmi, as 
such a definition m-ay seem at first sight, it is. c.iimiy and 
PoeiwSttt. ^^rlticalJy considered, only a ro-forming of the old 
i'ctcn’j'Mtk line 0I battle. Once more, and for tho last lime 
Momnt. fornially, Mr Arnold ia taking the field in favour of 
the doctrine of tho Poetic Suifevi, as against what we may, 
perhaps, make ft shift to call the " Doctrine of the Pixitic 
J/oment." It is somewhat suri»rising that, aUhoogh this anti- 
nomy has been visiblfT throughout tho whole long chain of 
documents which 1 have been endcovouring to cshilit in order, 
no one, so far as T know, has ever fully brought it out, at 
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thereof, his dislike of the second of which — ^the “personal” 
estimate — had been practically proclaimed from the very firsts 
and may be allowed to be to a great extent jastiSed, while 
fais dislike of the first — ^the “historic” estimate — ^bad always 
been clear to Hharp-ered stadents, thoagh it lacked an equal 
jastifi cation. In fact, it is little more than a fonnnlatiQn of 
ilr Arnold’s own impatience vrith the task — ^lahorioas enongb, 
no doabt, and in parts angratefal — of really mastering poetic, 
that is to say literary, history. Of coarse, mere age, mere 
priority, confers no interest of itself on anything. Bat to say 
— ii we may as-aii oarselves of Gascoigne's instance — ^that the 
first discoverable person who compared a girl’s lip to a cherry 
does not acquire, for that now anpermissible comparison, merit 
and interest, is not svise To assume, on the other hand, 
some abstract standard of “high” poetry, below which time 
and relation will cot give or enhance value, is still less wise. 
Portia, in a context of which ilr Arnold was justly fond, might 
have taught him that “nothing is good •wiihmit respect J' and 
that no “raspect” is to be arbitrarily barred. 

Bat even from the sweetest and wisest of doctors he would 
not, I fear, have taken the lesson. He is set to prove that 
“Cnivdtm Vi'S mast only pay attention to “the best and 
cflAfe." principal things ” as of oId,~to class and mark these 
jealously, and to endea't'oar to discover their qualification. 
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You roust not pmite tha Ckanaon de Holnud or any early 
French poetry very highly* hot you njoy praise Ifoiner, Milton, 
anti Dante without Utnit. Chancer, not merely like Dryden 
and Pope, hut like Bama and Shelley, has not "high serious- 
ness," And poetry is expressly defined as "a criticism of life, 
under the conditions fixed for anch a criticism by the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic beauty." 

It is important (thoogh very difficult) to Veep undue repetition 
out of such a book as this, and we shall tfaeinfore, in regard 
to “high seriousness," merely refer the reader to what baa 
been said above on the “grand style." And we shall cut down 
criUcism of the definition aa much as possible^ to return to it 
presently. The defence of it once made, as "not a definition 
but an epigram," certainly lacks seriousness, whether high or 
low. The severest strictures made on Mr Arnold's levity 
wonld not have been misplaced had he offered an epigram 
here. Kor need we dwell on the perhaps inevitable, but 
certainly undeniable, "circularity" of the formnla. The 
/uffuium at which to aim is the use of the word “criticism" 
ai all. Either the word is employed in some privatejar^on.ortt 
has no business here. Mr Arnold's own gloss of the "applica- 
tion of ideas to life," gives it perhaps the doubtful benefit of 
the first supposition: bat, either in this way or in others, 
does it very little good. Mi litemture is the appHcation of 
ideas to life: and to say that poetry is the application of 
ideas to life, under the conditions fixed for poetry, is simply 
a vain repetition. 

Yet insufficient, and to some moods almost sauffrertu, as 
such a definition may seem at first sight, it is, calmly and 
PoaicS^ critically considered, only a re-forming of the old 
yuivrFotiie line of battle. Once more, and for the last lime 
iiomtui. fommlly, kfr Arnold is taking the field in favour of 
the doctrine of the Poetic Sulfect, as against what we may, 
jwrhaps, make a shift to call the " Doctnne of the Poetic 
Moment." It is somewhat surprising that, although this anti- 
nomy has been visibl?^ throughout the whole long chain of 
documents which 1 have been endeavouring to exhibit in order, 
no one. so far as I know, has ever fully brought it out, at 
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least on the one side. Ifr Arnold — like all who agree with 
him, and all with whom he and they agree, or would have 
agreed, from Aristotle downwards — demands a subject of dis- 
tinct and considerable magnitude, a disposition of no small 
elaborateness, a maintained and intense attitude, which is vari- 
ously adumbrated by a large number of terms, down to “ grand 
style ” and “ high seriousness.” The others, who have fought 
(we must confess most irregularly and confusedly as a rule) 
under the flag which Patrizzi, himself half or wholly unknow- 
ing, was the first to fly, go hack, or forward, or aside to the 
Poetic Moment — to the sudden transcendence and transfiguration 
— by “treating poetically," that is to say, by passionate interpreta- 
tion, in articulate music — of any idea or image, any sensation or 
sentiment. They ate perfectly ready to admit that he who has 
these moments most constantly and regularly under his com- 
mand — he who can co-ordinate and arrange them most skilfully 
and most pleasingly — ^is the greatest poet, and that, on the other 
hand, one or two moments of poetry will hardly make a poet 
of any but infinitesimal and atomic greatness. But this is the 
difference of the poets, not of the poetry. Shakespeare is an 
infinitely great poet, and Langhorne an infinitesimally small 
one. Yet when Langhorne writes 

y “ Where longs to fall that rifted spire 
As iceary of the insuliinff air,” ‘ 

he has in the italicised line a "poetic moment" which is, for its 
poetic quality, as free of the poetic Jerusalem as “We are such 
stuff,” or the dying words of Cleopatra. He has hit “ what it 
was so easy to miss,” the passionate expression, in articulate 
music, unhifc before, never to be poetically hit again save by 
accident, yet never to perish from the world of poetry. It is 
only a grain of gold (“fish-scale” gold, even, as the mining e.x- 
perts call their nearly impalpable specks), but it is gold : some- 
thing that you can never degrade to silver, or copper, or 
pinchbeck, 

^ This pearl of eighteenth century Scott's 'eainequalled combination of 
minor poetry occurs in the 7th (“The memory and taste has used it some- 
Wallflovrer”) of its author’s Fables of where as a motto. 

Flora (Chalmers, svi 447). I think 
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To Mr Arnold tliis doctrine of the Poetic Moment, thouph lie 
never seems to have quite realised it in its nalted enomity 
(wliich, indeed, as I have said, has seldom been frankly, as here, 
unveiled), was from the first the Enemy. He attacked it, as we 
saw in hia Preface, when he was young, and he fashions this 
Iriroduction so as to guard against it in his age. Yet it is 
curious that in his practice he sometimes goes perilously near 
to it On his own showing, I cannot quite see, though I can 
see it perfectly well on mine, why even such a magnificent 
line as 

“In volnnUde ® noatra pace” 

should not only prove Dante’s supiemacy, but serve as an 
infallible touchstone for detecting the presetice or absence of 
high poetic quality in other poetry. High poetic quality 
depends, wo have been told, on the selection and arrangement 
of the subject Dante, we know accidentally and from outside, 
hoi that selection and arrangement. But suppose he had not ? 
The line itself can tell us nothing about them. 

Kcverthcless, os has been said so often, the side which a man 
may have taken in the everlasting and irreconcilable critical 
ArndtiT* (u judges by the arrangement, and judges by 

mnpMmtnt the result, hardly afTccts his place in Criticism as it 
w o should be allotted by a final Court of Appeal. How 
does he express forhimself, and how does he promote in 
others, the intelligent appreciation, the conscious enjoyment of 
litcraturef Tliat is the question: and few critics can meet this 
question more triumphantly than Mr Arnold, lake others, he 
can but give what he has. If you ask him for a clear, com- 
plete, resumed, and reasoned grasp of a man's accomplishment 
—for a definite placing of him in the literary atlas — ^he will not 
have much answer to give you. He does not pretend, and has 
never pretended, to give any. A certain want of logical and 
methodical aptitude, which may be suspected, a dislike of 
reading matter that did not interest him, which is pretty clear, 
and that dread and distrust of the "historic estimate." which’ 
he openly proclaimed, would have made this impossible. But 
u« were warned at the very outset not to go to him /or it. 
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And for acute, sensitive, inspired, and inspiring remarks on the 
man, or the work, or this and that part of work and man— 
attractively expressed, ingeniously co-ordinated, and redeemed 
from mere desulfcoriness by the constant presence of the general 
critical creed — no critic is his superior, 

Nor are these his only “ proofs”— his only "pieces in hand.” 
He may be said — ^imperfectly Homantic, or even anti-Komantic, 
as he was — to have been the very first critic to urge the 
importance, the necessity, of that cmmpjiratiye critici^ of 
different literatures, the half-blind working of which had 
helped to create, if it had not actually created, the Eomantic 
movement. In England he was absolutely the first to do this 
systematically, and with something like — though not with 
complete — impartiality. The knowledge of Spanish and Italian 
poetry and romance, long very common with us, had died down 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and had not been 
much used for critical purposes while it lasted. The engov^ 
ment for French, of the late seventeenth and eighteenth, had 
reacted itself — in men as different as Coleridge, Landor, and De 
Quincey — ^into a depreciation which, if not “ violently absurd,” 
as Mr Arnold translates Kdmusat’s term of saugrenu applied 
to it, was certainly either crassly ignorant or violently unjust. 
German had, it is true, been exalted on the ruins of the popu- 
larity of the three Eomance literatures ; but it had been wor- 
shipped scarcely according to knowledge: and of the whole 
mediaeval literature of Europe there was hardly any general 
critical appreciation. Mr Arnold himself, in fact, was still 
too much in the gall of bitterness here. It was imperative, if 
the Romantic and "result-judging” criticism was not to become 
a mere wilderness of ill-founded and partial individualisms, 
that this comparison should be established. It was equally 
imperative that it should be established, if Mr Arnold’s own 
"Ticoiafo-classicism,” as we have called it, was not to mzen and 
ossify like Neo-classicism itself. He was its first preacher with 
us: and there had not. to my knowledge, been any such definite 
preacher of it abroad, though the practice of Germany had im- 
plied and justified it from the first. And he was one of' its 
most accomplished practitioners,— Lessing not being equal to 
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him io charm, and Sainte-Beuve o little hi? inferior in passion 
for the best thio^ 

Yet another watch-word of bis, eovm-eign for the time and 
new in most countries, which he constantl}- repeated (if, being 
hninaa, he did not always folly observe it himself), was the 
caotion against confounding literary and non-Hterary judgment, 
h’o one rejected the exaggeration of "Art for Art’s sake vrdy" 
tnore unhesitatingly ; but no one oftcner repeated the caution 
against letting the idols of the nation, the sect, the party inter- 
fere with the free play of Art herself, and of critical judgment 
on Art 

His services, therefore, to English Criticism, whether as a 
"preccptist” or as an actual craftsman, cannot possibly be 
oi'erestimated. ,In the first respect he was, if not the absolute 
relormer.—lhese things, and all things, reform themselves under 
the guidance of the Gods ond the Destinies, not of men, — the 
leader in reform, of the slovenly and disorganised condition into 
which Tlomantic criticism had fslleo. In the second, the things 
which he had not, os well as those tvhich he had. combined to 
give him o place omong the very first. He had not the sub- 
lime ond ever new-inspired iocoosisteocy of Dryden. Dryden, 
i» Mr Arnold’s place, might have begun by cursing Shelley a 
little, but would have ended by blessing him oil but wholly. 
He bad not the robustness of Johnson ; the supreme critical 
“reason ”(08 against understauding) of Coleridge; scarcely the 
exquisite, if fitful, appreciation of Lamb, or the full-blooded and 
passionate appreciation of HazUtt. But be had an exacter 
knowledge than Dryden’s ; the fineness of his judgment shows 
finer beside Johnson's bluntness; he could not wool-gather like 
Coleridge; his range was far wider than Lamb’s; his scholar- 
ship and his delicacy alike gave him an advantage over HazUtt. 
Systematic without being hidebound ; well-read (if not exactly 
learned) without pedantry; delicate and subtle, without weak- 
ness or dilettantcism ; catholic without eclecticism ; enthusiastic 
without indiscriminatcncas, — Mr Arnold is one of the best and 
most precious of teachers on lus own side. And when, at those 
moments which are, but should not be, rare, the Gotldess of 
Criticism descends, like Cambina and her lion-team, into the 
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lists, and with her Nepenthe makes men forget sides and sects 
in a common love of literature, then he is one of the best and 
most precious of critics, 

Mr Arnold's criticism continued to be fresh and lively, 
without a touch of senility, or of failure to adapt itoelf to new 
conditions, till the day of his death ; and when that evil day 
came, the nineteenth century had little more than a decade to 
run. On the other hand, though almost all his juniors were 
more or less affected by him, it cannot be exactly said that 
he founded any definite school, or started any by reaction from 
himself. The most remarkable approach to such a school that 
has been made since was made by Mr Pater, quite fifteen years 
before Mr Arnold died. No very special necessities of method, 
therefore, impose themselves upon us in regard to the classifi- 
cation of our remaining subjects in the English division: and 
we shall be safe in adopting a rough chronological order, 
taking first three very remarkable persons who— though con- 
temporaries of Arnold — show in criticism as in other literature 
the influence of Carlyle. 

The increasing disinclination to take the standpoint of pure 
literary criticism which we noticed in the master, and which 

The Car- characterised the second quarter of the century, 

hjlians. naturally and inevitably reproduced itself in the 
three most brilliant of his disciples — ^Euskin, Fronde, and Kings- 
ley — with interesting variants and developments according to 
the idiosyncrasy of the individual. There was, indeed, in them 
something which can hardly be said to have been in Carlyle 
at all — a weakness which his internal fire burnt out of him. 
This weakness, formulated most happily by an erratic person 
of genius whom I have alternately resolved to admit and decided 
to exclude here — Thomas Love Peacock, — ^is the principle that 
you " must take pleasure in the thing represented, before you 
can derive any from the representation." i Incidentally and 
indirectly, no doubt, omncs eodem cogimur: or at least there 
are very few who escape the suck of the whirlpool. But the 
declaration and formal acceptance of this principle is compara- 

* (xryll Grange, chap. siv. 
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tlvely mo(Jcrn: «nd it is one of the worst inheritnnccs of that 
r^trislic nttilude wliich was referred to long ago.' It is indeed 
closely connected with the doctrine that "all depends upon the 
subject'’: but the Greeks were too deeply penetrated with 
resthetic feeling to admit it openly, and, from the earliest times, 
philosophised on the attraction of repulsive subjects. It is 
indirectly excluded, likewise, by the stricter kinds of Nco-cIassic 
rule*criticism, whicli saw nothing to disapprove in such poems 
as the Syphilis. Bub it has, like other dubious spirits, 
been let loose by “the Anarchy.” That you may and should 
“like what you like“ is open to tho twist of jts correlative 
—that you may dislike what you choose to dislike. 

At any rate, all these three distinguished persons showed 
the Carlylian-Peacockian wilbworahip in their different ways, 

. to an extent which makes them, as critics, little 
•ngify. gj-jfgjQgly Intgfjjjjjng cunosities. Kings- 

ley, the least strong, intcUeelually speaking, of the three, 
shows it strongly enough. His saying (reported, I think, by 
tho late Afr Kcgan Paul), when one of his children asked who 
nod n'hnt was ITeine, “A bad mao, my dear, a bad man,” is a 
specially interesting blend of the doctrine formulated by 
Peacock with the old Platonic-Patristic “the poet-is-a-ycocf 
man " theory. Heioo was not quite ” a proper moral man ” in 
his early years, certainly: though one might have thought that 
those later ones in the MaiTOSzen-OrvJt would have atoned in 
the eyes of the sternest inquisitor. But "bad” would have 
been a harsh term for him at any time. Still, it emphasises 
tho speaker’s inability to distinguish between morality and 
genius, between the man and the work. This inability was 
pretty universal with him. and it makes Kingsley’s own work 
as criticism almost wholly untrustwoithy, tijough often very 


* TliU ktUtudo wu Bot <^uit« onl- 
We fioi\ kB latmiUng e*- 
tm«5on ef more moderkte op(ni<n 
fictn St IU«51, t)«8 fopU of Ubkniu^ 
kUo Uik of Joliku, wbkh 

wobelnlioduced her* with k referenee 
tnaiUtfon potiulied, 

with rJutareL’k Uva t9 iUai Potlrf (*. 


tvp . L HOI, by rrafrwMsr I’tc'iUord of 
thk Umrer^itj of Wkihington ("Vkle 
StaSies,'’ Ko. xj. t New York, 1802). 
The Skint atlowi the stuOy of the 
purer profane litemture as k uieful 
»nd omiiraenUl intreiueti^n to higher 
thing*. 
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interesting and stimulating to readers who have the proper 
correctives and antidotes ready: it even (which is not so very 
common a thing) affects his praise nearly as much as his blame. 
You must he on your guard against it, when he extols ExipMces 
and the Fool of Qmliiy^ as much as when he depreciates Shelley. 

There was less sentimental and ethical prejudice in Mr 
Froude than in his brother-in-law, but his political and, in a 
wide, not to say loose, sense philosophical, prejudices 

Froude. Stronger, and he drew nearer to Carlyle 

than did either Kingsley or Ruskin in a certain want of intcvcst 
in literature as literature.* 

We reach, however, as ever}' one will have anticipated, the 
furthest point of our “eccentric” in Mr Ruskin. His way- 
^ wardness is indeed a point which needs no labour- 
’ ing, but it is never displayed more incalculably to 
the unwary, more calculably to those who have the clue in 
their hands, than in reference to his literary judgments. In- 
justice would be done to Rapin and Rymer if we did not 
give some of the enormous paradoxes and paralogisms to which 
he has committed himself in this way : but the very abundance 
of them is daunting, and fortunately his work is not so far from 
the hands of probable readers as the dustbin-catacombs where 
those poor old dead lie. " Indignation is a poetical feeling if 
excited by serious injury, but not if entertained on being 
cheated out of a small sum of money.” You may admire the 
budding of a flower, but not a display of fireworks. Contrast 
the famous exposure of the “pathetic fallacy” with Scott’s 
supposed freedom from it, and you will find some of the most 
exquisite WTireasons in literature. The foam in Kingsley’s song 
must not be “cruel,” but the Greta may be "happy,” simply 
because Ruskin does not mind finding fault with Kingsley, 
but has sworn to find no fault with Scott — perhaps also 
because he, very justly, likes sea -foam. Squire Western 

' Not that he is wholly wrong in re- confessed— that he is thinking of the 
gard to either : while he does allow ethical tone and spirit first, midmost, 
some of the almost unbelievable ab- and almost last also, 
surdities of Brooke’s eccentric, though * Not, again, that the Short Studies 
far from “unimportant," purpose- especially can be neglected, even from 
novel. But it is evident— and, indeed, our point of view. 
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w not "a character,” because Kuskin had determined tint 
nnl/ persons “witliotifc & fimttie taint” can crento character, 
and fielding had a fimetie taint And dramatic poetry "de- 
spises external circumstance” because Scott did not despise 
external circumstance, and explanation is wanted why he could 
not write a play. '^V'hether, with the most delrciouj absurdity, 
lie works out a parallel between a "fictile ” Greek vase (which 
Is also, one hears, **of the Madonna") and "fiction," or is very 
nearly going to worship n locomotive when it makes a nasty 
noise and convinces him of Its diabolism, this same extimstto 
unreason is always at the holm. It S’cry often, generally 
indeed, is committed in admiration of the right things; it is 
always delightful literature itself. Hut it never has ilio 
judicial quality, and therefore it is never Criticism.* 

That George Ileniy Lewes had many of the qualities of 
the critic it would bo mere foolish paradox to deny. His 
Q U Javu JJistory (if not) of rhilosoph}/ yet 

‘ "of rhilosfiphers" are Buificient proofs for any 
one to put ta: and of his mastery of that element of 
critfeism which goes to tho making of an imprttnrio the 
wonderful success witlv which he formed and trained his 
companion, George Eliot, is a still more convincing demon* 
slration. I understand, also, that he had real merits as a 
//itlMo ^*^***°'^*® critic. But his chief critical work, The 
Trineiples 0/ Success in Ztffrrtturr,* betrays Ly its 
Li'^'ure presence of on elcmeot of vutgantij m 

him, which cao indeed scarcely escape notice in 
other p.irls of his work, and which is by no means removed 
or neutralised by tho quosi-phifosoplitc tone of the work iUelf. 
Jfucli may bo forgiven to o mao, bom in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when he uses the worrls “prepress, 

" success,” and tho like : but not evcrvihing. fame ma> be tho 

• I h*t» Uktn *tt tbw fn lf45. •o-l li»»t u**- 

eiiiiapl«« frota ibe Scialiatxs, wli«r9 fully irpnnteU ^ t'* S- spo»1j^ 

U<fy U cteily found. (Lwid-w. 0 . d ) 1 «»r 

• TJ« C««y« cotarrUiog tWt. frltli »!»• etiMp *od tu*fnl (tU 

iMr aMiuel J^/n>wr “Sfott Ubwy") ‘a whvcU t i* w* 

l\f* o/A rt, ■j.fifmd fa lh« F^nt^naf print rrt«ld« * ‘‘W* 

/.Invw (itLirii Lewn •JiteJJ »t lu ©I olbw T»lu*bS* cnU<*l loAiUf. 
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last inBrinity of uoble minds ; Success is but the first and last 
morbid appetite of the vulgar. And, as has been said, Lewes 
does not fully redeem his title by his text. There is plenty 
of common-sense and shrewdness. There is plenty of apparent 
and some real philosophy. Some, no doubt, will delight to 
be told that there are three Laws of Literature, that “the 
intellectual form is the Principle of Vision; the moral form 
the Principle of Sincerity ; and the aesthetic form the Principle 
of Beauty," and then to have these various eggs tossed and 
caught, in deft arrangements, for some chapters. 

Indeed, there be many truths in the book, and I would most 
carefully guard against the idea that Lewes knowingly and 
deliberately recommends a mere tradesman - like view of 
literature. On the contrary, he strongly protests against 
it : and writes about Sincerity with every appearance of being 
sincere.^ But his view of Imagination is confessedly low, and 
almost returns to the Addisonian standpoint of “ ideas furnished 
by sight.” And when, with a rather rash hiatus, he promises “ 
“/or the first time to expound scientifically the Laws that con- 
stitute the Philosophy of Criticism,” we listen even less hope- 
fully and even more doubtfully than somebody did when he 
understood somebody else to say that he had killed the Devil. 
Lewes is not unsound on the subject of imitation of the 
classics. He has learnt from Coleridge, or from Wordsworth, 
or from De Quincey, that style is the lody not the dress of 
thought ; and much that he says about it is extremely shrewd 
and true. But when he comes to its actual Laws and gives 
them as Economy, Simplicity, Sequence, Climax, and Variety, 
the old not at all divine despair comes upon us. All these 
are well, but they are not Style’s crown; they are only and 
hardly some of the balls and strawberry leaves of that crown. 
A sentence, or a paragraph, or a page may be economic, simple, 
sequacious, climacteric, and various, and not be good style. I 
am not sure that a great piece of style might not be produced 
to which, except by violence, no one of these epithets— I am 
sure that many such pieces could be produced to which not 
all— will apply. Once more the light and holy soul of liter- 

' Chap. iii. p. 4V sq., ed. cit. s Ibid,, p. 113 , 
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atare hw wings to flf fit auspldoa of these bonds — and uses 
them. 

Lewes's best critical work by far* is to be foand in the 
E'say on Tht Inner Life «f Art, where he handles^ withoac 
//u ieic« ceremony and with cmsbing force, the strange old 
Ult cf Art- and new pnidery aboot the connection of verse and 
poetry, decUting plumply that the one is the form of the other. 
But it is noticeable that this Essay is in the main merely a 
catena ot chrestomathy of critical extracts, united by some 
u«efa! review-work. On the whole, even after dismissing or 
allowing for any nndoe “nervons impression" created by the 
nnlccky word “Success," it is not very possible to give him, 
a? a critic, a position mneh higher than one corresponding to 
the position of Helps. Lewes is a Helps moch nneonven- 
tionalised and cosmopolitaniscd. not merely in eitemala. He 
is not only moch more skitted in philosophical tenninolosi’, 
hot he re^y knows more of what philosophy means. He has 
more, cnach more, care for literatore. But the stamp of the 
Exhibition of 1851 is npoo him also: and it is not for nothing 
that his favourite and most unreservedly praised models of 
style are drawn from Hacaalay. I have no contempt for 
Macaulay's style myself: 3 have ventured in more places 
than one or two to stigmatise such coutempt as entirely nn- 
critical But the |?r^«TCTice of this style tells us much in this 
context, as the pre/erenee of champagne in another. 

Tlie evils of dissipation of energy liave been lamented by 
the grave and precise in all ages: and some have held that 
they are spe^ly discoverable in the most modern 
times. It is very probable that Criticism may 
charge to this account the comparatively faint and scan^ 
6crv^ce done her by one who duplayed so much faculty for 
tb.li serrioe as Walter Bagehot A mau whose vocations and 
avocations extend (as he himself says in a letter quoted by 
ilr Hatton) from hunting to banking, and from arranging 
Cbnstmaa Jcsiiviuea to editing the Ecc/nomui, can have but 

‘ Ei-ej-tisj fUrppJj) tie eiwptioBi Tkt Ltzdtr, iioder ti* 

taxi*, »ad »I*rs tu bege taxix efiitonUp, w»» » pwow cf uatwre- 
tf ha ttaferrinicd eeastrftctioisi to ewt ifl mw«wj. 
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odd moments for literatnie. Yet this man’s odd moments 
were far {xora. unprofitable. His essay on Pure, Ornate, and 
Grotesque AH in Poetry -would deserve a place even in. a not 
voluminous collection of the best and most notable of its kind. 
The title, of course, indicates Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning : and the paper itself may be said to have been one 
of the earliest frankly to estate and recognise Tennyson — the 
earliest of importance perhaps to estate and recognise Brown- 
ing— among the leaders of mid-nineteenth century poetry. As 
such titles are -wont to do, it somewhat' overreaches itself, and 
certainly implies or suggests a confusion as to the meaning of 
"pure.” If pure is to mean "unadorned,*' Wordsworth is 
most certainly not at his poetical best when he has most of 
the quality, but generally at his worst; if it means “sheer,” 
" intense," “ quintessential,” his best of poetry has certainly no 
more of it than the best of either of the other two. The 
classification suggests, and the text confirms, a certain " popu- 
larity ” in Bagehot’s criticism. But it is popular criticism of 
the very best kind, and certainly not to he despised because 
it has something of mid-nineteenth century, and Macaulayan, 
materialism and lack of subtlety. This derWieit sometimes 
led him wrong, as in that very estimate of Gibbon which 
the same Mr Hutton praises, but oftener it contributed sense 
and sanity to his criticism. And there are not many better 
things in criticism than sanity and sense, especially when, as 
in Bagehot’s case, they are combined with humour and with 
good-humonr.^ 

The criticism of a critic just cited, the late Mr E. H. 
Hutton, affords opportunity for at least a glance at one of 

i?. H. the most important general points connected with 

Hulim, our subject— the general distaste for pure criticism, 
and the sort of relief which Vhorwnie sensuel nwyen seems to 
feel when the bitter cup is allayed and sweetened by sentimental, 
or political, or religious, or philosophical, or anthropological, 
or pantopragmatic adulteration. Mr Hutton’s criticism was, 

> The posthumous Literary Studies, him. The study may result, -without 
and Mr Hutton’s essay {u.ea.cit. on nest protest from me, in a high opinion of 
paragraph), are the places for studying his critic'ism. ° 
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It is believed, hy far the most popular of his day; the very 
rcspoctftble newspaper which ha directed was oaco eulogired 
as "telling yoii svlmt yon ovffht to read, yon know"— « phra»o 
which might have awakened in a now Wordsworth thoughts too 
deep for tears or even lor inughten 

The commentary on it is snpplicd by the two volumes of 
Mr Hutton's selected and collected JTways.* These constantly 
Jllfetvuioru things and persons of the highest import- 

(^liitrary nncc in literature; but they abstain with a sort of 
Pythagorean asceticism from the htemry side of them 
In his repeated dealings with Carlyle, it is always as a man. 
ns a teacher, as a philosopher, ns a |>oliticiai], u a morjthsr. 
that ho handler that eage—nes’cr directly, or nt most mpiclly 
and ineidenfaWy, os a nrUcr. Oa Emerson ho is a little mom 
literary, but not much; and oo him also ho slips nway as 
usual. Even with Poo, wliom one might have tliought litcrarj* 
of nothing, ho contrives w elude us. ii)} his jadgnmit on tho 
rooms suggests that tnabilUy to judge literature caused his 
eefusaL iliekens, Araicl. Mr Arnold himself— the roost widely 
dt/Tertng persons and subjects— fail to tempt him into the 
literary open: and it is a curious text for the sermon lor 
which Wo have hero no room that he uio^t nearly nppro.ichei 
the actual literary criticism of verso, not on Tennyson, not on 
'* Poetrj' and Pessimism.” not on Mr Shairp’s Aspects of 
Totlry, but on Lord Houghton. He goes to the ant and is 
happy: with deans, and bishops, and aichbishops, and c-ardinals 
ho is ready to play thclf own game. Put if Literature, as 
literature makes any advances to hiin, he leaves his garment 
in her hands and flees for hts life. 

To assert too positively that Mr Walter _Pab^r was the most 
lmpqrtaut.Encli3h critic of iho last geuemlion o| tbo nineteenth 
contuiy— that he stands to that generation in n 
relation resembling tlioso of Coleridge to the first, 
and Arnold (o tho latter part of the aecond— would no doubt 
cause grumbles. The Kingdom of Criticisni has been of old 
compared to that of Poland, and perhaps there is no close 
l>oint of resemblance than the way in which 
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Polacks, cling to the pozioalam, to the lihenm veto. So. 
respecting this jus Poloniai, let us say that those are fair 
reasons for advancing Mr Pater to such a position, while 
admitting that he is somewhat less than either of his fore- 
runners. , 

His minority consists certainly not in faculty of expression, 
wherein he is the superior of both, nor in fineness of apprecia- 
EU frank tion, in which he is at least the equal of either: 
Hedonism, jjut rather in a certain eclectic and composite 
character, a want of definite four-square originality, which has 
been remarkably and increasingly characteristic of the century 
itself. In one point, indeed, he is almost entitled to the 
highest place, hut his claim here rests rather on a frank 
avowal and formulation of what everybody had always more 
or less admitted, or by denying had admitted the acceptance 
of it by mankind at large — to wit, the 2?f£a«irc-giving quality 
of literature. Even he, ho'TOver, resolut e He donist , as he was, 
falters sometimes in this respect — is afraid of the plain 
doctrine that the test of goodness in literature is simply and 
solely the spurt of the match when soul of writer touches 
reader’s soul, the light and the warmth that follow. 

In two other main peculiarities or properties of his — the, 
we will not say confusion but, deliberate blending of different 
ms poly- method and process, and the adoption 

techny and (modifying it, of course, by bis own genius) of the 
htssij/le. doctrine of the "single word," — he is again more of 
a transmitter than of a kindler of the torch. The first 
proceeding had been set on foot by Lessing in the very act 
of deprecating and exposing clumsy and blind anticipations 
of it; the second was probably taken pretty straight from 
Flaubert. But in the combination of all three, in the supple- 
ments of mother-wit, and, above all, in the clothing of the 
whole with an extraordinarily sympathetic and powerful 
atmosphere of thought and style— in these things he stands 
quite alone, and nearly as much so in his formulation of 
that new critical attitude which we have seen in process of 
development ever since the Eomantic uprising. 

The dTOmnents of his crit icism are to be chiefly_s_ought 
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JO ihe SUidUs jn th< Histo ry the JImaisx-tr.ff} in jpirts ol 
fh(_E piniriaK.nti^,oi coune. in the vo^loKe 
h:i(nc/tht of A jrprt^iie fn. tod llie Httle collection oTF.*t3T7i 
The Gvardi'rn}' The i»*i?sano« 
boosts are le%s to be depended on, io conse'|oencc 
of Xlr Pater’s very strong teadenej- to eur-r m nn—to alter 
and digest and retouch. I do not know any place settm;* forth 
that view of criticism wfjicb I have myself always held more 
clearly than the Preface of the Siudw "To feelthe nrwe of 
the poet, o r the painter, to it, to set itTorth. — there 
ar^tbVlbrec atapjes of the critic’s dai3-," The first (Jfr Pater 
doM not say iHii bat wc may) is a pasiioa of pleasure. piMin^ 
inW an action of inquiry; the seconH iaihst action consuamated; 
the ihi^ is the interpretation of the result to the world. 

He never, I think, carried ont hts priocaplcs better than in 
tiis first book, in regard to Au<oinn ft SiccJdle, to MtcbelanfKlo, 
TbefU. to _I^a_ Kellay. m well as m parts of the “Pico" 
feaUnaca. and ** Wmckclffiann*’ papers. Bnt the ro^hod is 
almost equally apparent aod equally helpful to the more 
purely •‘fine Aft" pieceo^tlie "Ijonardo," the "Botticelli," the 
" lacs dell a Bobbia." In that passage on the three Madonnas 
and the Saint Anne of Da Vinci, which I ha»e always re- 
^rded as the irionjph both of bis style and of hu method, 
the new doctrine {ni'i the old) of ui pwiura pc^ns comes out 
ten thousand atrons for all its voloptaous softness. Tins is 
the way to judge Keats end Tencyson os well as Lmnardo 
nay, to judgo poet<r of almost entirely diflVrent kinds, from 
yK«chylM~Th7da5li Dante to Shakespeare. tmnd and 

gen re to them, like the plate of a camera: a^st tlie n.-ctp'.ion 
of the iropression by cunning lenses of comparison, and lusmry, 
and iijqjothM/s; shelter it witha«hio_et of remembered read* 
io g and corroborative ima^nation , develop it by mtditaticn, 
and~^int it off with the light of etyle there j-ou liave. in 
but a coatSQ and half-mechaxucal anilogj*, the process itself. 

* J tuJ!/ eipKi to V.M Ir * Pnstf^ ly Kr 

«itic lfc»t a«re U od Kth fccoi. ;g.t ISX ir.r.t»:r ; bet J »l U» 

M 1 cc<« WM tali lt»t nrownKg U« tsiUiti fa U.* o:ss;,ri* b. 
• fCU BO lOei fw<Ta *< JatUt iUf. 
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I fancy that o bject ions to this proceeding take something 
like the follo^ying form: “In the first place, the thing is^o 
Objections to effeminate, too patient, too submissive,— itlsuhsti- 
its process, tutes a mere voluptuous enjoyment, and a dilettante 
examination into the causes thereof, for a virile summoning of 
the artist- culprit before the bar of Ileason_ to give account of 
his deeds. In the seo,ond, it is too facile, too faindaitt. In 
the third, it does not give sufficient advantage to the things 
■which we like to call ‘ great.’ The moments of pleasure are too 
much atomised: and though it may he admitted that some 
yield larger, intenser, more continuous supplies of moment than 
others, yet this is not sufficient. Lastly [this is probably 
always subaud., hut seldom uttered except by the hotter gos- 
pellers], we don’t believe in these ecstatic moments, analysed 
and interpreted in tranquillity; we don’t feel them, and we 
don’t want to feel them ; and you are a nasty hedonist if you 
do feel them,” 

Which protest could, no doubt, be amplified, could, with no 
doubt also, be supported to a certain extent. Nor is it (though 
he should placard frankly the fact that he agrees in the main 
with Mr Pater) exactly the business of the present historian to 
defend it at any length here, inasmuch as he is writing a 
history, not a "suasory.” Let it only be hinted in passing 
that the exceptions just stated seem inconclusive — that the 
wanters of a sense cannot plead their want as an argument 
that no others have it; that the process has certainly given 
no despicable results ; that it has seldom demonstrably failed 
as disastrously as the antecedent rule-system; and, most of 
aU, that nothing can be falser than the charge of fain^antise 
and dilettanteism. Only as “the last corollary of many of an 
effort” can this critical skill also be attained and maintained. 

At any rate, though, as often happens to a man, he became 
rather more of a preceptist and less of an impressionist after- 
Importance ^^ter certainly exemplified this general 

o/Jiarius theory and practice in a very notable manner. 
oureS’" is full of both : it is much more than the 

Wilhelm Meister of the Hew Criticism. It is this 
which gives the critical attitude of Flavian, the hero’s friend 
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Rn(J inspjrer, the supposed author of the Pem'jiHvn! lhi'% 
which is tho Htmiy function of “ Keo-Cprcnnieism " 
the fiovoxpovo^ the inte^I atom, or moment of pIcMure, 
being taken as tho unit and rcference-intogcr of litenirj' valae ; 
lliis, which gives the adjustment ad hcc of tho BermUimM*. 
Tho theory and the practice take their most solid, permanent, 
and important form in ibia most remarkaWt? book, of which 
I find it hard to bcliovo that the copy, “Frora the Author,” 
wiiicii lies before me, reached me mora than twenty years ago. 
The A^nflissanee holds tiie firol blooms and promises of them, 
A^tpreciaiioTis and the Gttardian Xuayi the later application* 
and dcvelopmenta; bnt tho central gospel is here, 

That the opening essays of the two Jaier books happen 
to contain references to myself is a fact Hut I fancy that 
, , this will cot bo the mnic interest of them to 

tk‘ni an</ rA» posterity, cor, strange as it may seem, w it their 
»Ou»TiiUa" ujjijn jotercst to roe.' Tho Essay on Slyle which 
^ opens tho la^er and more important Iwok, is, I 
thhik, on tho whole, the roost valuable thing yet written 
on that JBUch-written-ftboQt subject. It presents, indeed, as 
I have hinted, n certain appo-arance of "hedging," especially 
in the return to matter os tho disimction between "good 
art” and "great art," which return, as easily rernembexable 
and with a virtuous high sound in it, sppe.irs to ha>e 
greatly coiufoilod some good if not great aouls. Certainly 
a pitcher of gold is in some senses greater than a pitcher 
of pewter of the same design, especially if you wish to dis- 
pose of it to Mr Foloniua. A pewter nmphom is again in some 
senses greater then n pewter cynthus. But it docs not seem 
to me that this helps us much. IIow good, on the other hand, 
and how complete, is that improvement upon Coleridge's dictum, 
wliich makes Style consist in tlie adequate presentation of 
tho writer’s “sense of fact,” and the cnlicisra of the documents 
adduced 1 How valuable the whole, though we may notice as 

« ii>* fw*. tkwgt 1 «*» I U-laV. M 

kiothlaVlJut Tie Qaiowf thoafht, Ui*t iW 

10 wMW rn»o. Tho cmxnrj. If <t ««*U rtjk* •« cM .1 jk» d * 1 w.tl 
•tr* of iBjr moBnat, h*i'pi**'* *® 
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to the writer’s selection of prose literature as the representative 
art of the nineteenth century, that this was his art, his in 
consummate measure, and that verse was not. Altogether, 
in short, a great paper,— a “furthest” in certain directions.^ 
There is an interesting tender, or rather pilot-boat, to this 
Essay in the first of the Guardian Eedews on “English Litera- 
ture,” where the texts are the present writer’s Specimens, 
Professor’s Llinto’s English Pods, Mr Dobson’s Selections from 
Steele, and one of Canon Ainger’s many hits of yeoman’s service 
to Lamb. The relation is repeated between the Wordsworth 
Essay in Appreciations and a Wordsworth review among the 
Guardian sheaf : while something not dissimDar, but even more 
intimate, exists between the “ Coleridge ” Essa)' and the intro- 
duction to that poet in Mr Ward’s well-known book, which 
Introduction actually forms part of the Essay itself. In the 
two former cases, actual passages and phrases from the smaller, 
earlier, and less important work also appear in the larger 
and later. For Mr Pater — as was very well known, when more 
than forty years ago it was debated in Oxford whether he 
would ever publish anything at all, and as indeed might have 
been seen from his very first work, by any one with an eye, 
but with no personal knowledge — was in no sense a ready writer, 
and, least of all, anxious to write as he ran, that those who run 
might read. There have been critics who, without repeating 
themselves, and even, perhaps, with some useful additions 
and variations, could write half a dozen times on the same 
subject; and indeed most literary subjects admit of such 
writing. But such (we need not say frivolity but) flexibility 
was not in accordance with Fir Pater’s temperament. 

There is hardly one of the papers in either book (though 
some of the Guardian pieces are simple, yet quite honest and 
adequate reviews) that does not display that critical attitude 
which we have defined above, both directly and in relation to 
the subjects. The most interesting and important passages 
are those which reveal in the critic, or recognise in his authors, 
this attitude itself — as when we read of Amiel .- “ In Switzer- 
land it is easy to be pleased with scenery. But the record of 
such pleasure becomes really worth whUe when, as happens 
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with A., we feel that there h&s been end, with Baece^s, an 
intellectual effort to get at the secret, the precise motive, ot 
this pleasure — to define fceliDg.** Indeed, I really do not 
know that "to define /eelinj*'* is not os good—it is certainly 
M short — a definition of at least a great part of the husiness 
of the critic as yon can get And so again of Lamb: “To 
feel strongly the charm of an old poet or inomliji, . . . and 
then to interpret that charm, to convey it to otliers, , . . this 
is the way of his criticism." 

It is certainly the way of Mr Pater’s, and it is alwavs good 
to walk with him in it— better, I venture to think, than to 
endeavour to follow him in his rarer and never quite successful 
attempts to lift himself off it, and flutter in the s’agua Good, 
for instance, as is the Kssny on “iCstlictic Poetry." it would 
have been tar better if it had, contented itself with Uing, in 
fact and in name, what it is in its best parts— a review of 
Mr William iforris.* This, however, was written verv early, 
and before he had sent out his spies to the Promised Land in 
P4e .^rnaissancs <aad they had brought back mighty bunches 
of grapes I), still nioro before he hntl readied the Pisgah of 
Marius, Even here though, and naturally still more in the 
much later paper on Po«sctti, he presents us, os ho does almost 
everywhere, with adnurahic. sometimes with consummsle, ci- 
ainples of "defined feeling" about Wordsworth ond Coleridge, 
about Drowniiii; and Lamb, about Sir Tlioiuas Browne (one of 
his most memorable things), about more mtxiern persons— Mr 
Gossp, M. Pabre, M. Filon. Porticularly precioui arc ihe thn*c 
papers on Shakespeare. I have always wished that Mr Pater 
had given ua more of them, as weU us others on authors {>os- 
sessing more of «hat we may call iho yonrite quahiy. than 
those whom he actually selected, it would, I think, speaking 
without impertinence, have done him some good: and it would. 
siHiakiag with certainty, hare done us a great deal One may 
sometimes think that u was in his case (os in some others, 
though so few!) almost a pny that he was in a position to 
write mainly for amusement. Bui ii is not likely that his 

' Xor I think Ui* “I'lHUcngt" **ArB'vUi»t»“ *oOi«»h«. w» ^ 

*t Appryrtttvmt, •*h,^ ihs wnt« IWne*. food 4i It Ifc 
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sequestered and sensitive genius could ever have done its best 
— if it could have done anything at all — at forced draught. 
So, as usual, things are probably better as they are. 

What, however, is not probable but certain, and what is 
here of most importance, is that the Paterian method is co- 
UnivmalUy extensive in possibility of application with the 
ofhU entire range of criticism — from the long and slow 
method. degustation and appreciation of a Dante or a 
Shakespeare to the rapidest adequate review of the most 
trivial and ephemeral of books. Peel; discover the source of 
feeling (or no -feeling, or disgust, as it will often be in the 
trivial cases) ; express the discovery so as to communicate the 
feeling ; this can be done in every case. And if it cannot be 
done by ever}' person, why, that is only equivalent to saying 
that it is not precisely possible for everybody to be a critic, 
which, again, is a particular case of a general proposition 
announced in choice Latin a long time ago, practically antici- 
pated in choicer Greek long before, and no doubt perfectly well 
understood by wise persons of all nations and languages at 
any time back to the Twenty-third of October B.c. 4004, or 
any other date which may be preferred thereto. Besides the 
objections before referred to, there may be others — such as 
that the critic’s powers, even if he possesses them, will become 
callous by too much exercise, — an objection refuted by the fact, 
so often noticed, that there is hardly an instance of a man 
with real critical powers becoming a worse critic as he grew 
older, and many a one of his becoming a better. But, at 
any rate, this was Mr Pater’s way of criticism: this had 
already been the way pursued, more or less darkling or in 
clear vision, by all modern critics — the way first definitely 
formulated, and, perhaps, allowing for bulk of work, most 
consistently pursued, by himself. And I have said— perhaps 
often enough — that I do not know a better. 

Although the relation of "moon” to “sun,” so often used 
as an image in literary history, will not work with pedantic 

./. A. exactness in relation to Mr J. A. Symonds and' the 

Symonds. critic just mentioned,— for the moon is not many 
times more voluminous than the sun, and there are otlier 
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difKcHliies, — it applies to a certain extent. Both trere literary 
Hedonists; both were strongly indnenced by Greek and Italian. 
But Mr Sjmonds’s mind, like his style, was very much more 
iiregalar and undisciplined than Mr Biter’s (whi^ had almost 
something of Neo-classic ptedsion adjustmg its Eoinantic loiu- 
riance), and tlus want of discipline let him loose* into a 
loquacity which certainly desenrcd the Petronian epithet of 
fnormis^ and could sometimes hardly escape the companion one 
of rtniosa. His treatise on £lank Vtrsf,* interesting ns it is, 
would give the enemy of the eitremer modern “ criticism for 
too many occasions to blaspheme by its sheer critical anti- 
nomianism: and over all hta extensive work, faults of excess 
of various kinds swarm. But beauties and merits are there 
in ample measure as well as faults: and in the literary parts 
of TTle J2<naiisance in lialy the author has endeavoured to put 
some restraint on himself, and has been rewarded for the sac- 
rifice. From some little acquaintance with literar}* history, 
1 think 1 may say that there Is no better historical treat- 
ment of fl foreign literature in English. One c.aa never help 
wishing that the author had left half his actual subject un- 
touched, and had completed the study of Italian literature.* 
Not much need be 8.aid of the critical production— -arrested, 
like the poetical, by causes unhappy but well known— .of 
James Thomson “the Second,” hardly “the Less.” 
r.*) i,ut most emphatically “the Other" It ought to 
have been good; and sometimes (especially under the nnex- 
jiected and swJthing shadow of Cope’s Tobaeco Plant) was so.* 
Thomson had much of tho love, and some of the knowledge, 
required; his intellect (when allowed to be so) vas clear and 
strong; he was, in more ways than one, of the type of those 
poets who have made some of the best critics, despite the 
alleged prodigiousness of tho metamorphosis. But tho good 


* EipecikUy in hia DUtaerou»ToIunje* 

«f E&*.^ys wl Stn<5i«s, Wiriou* 
atnes 

* London, 1S95 

* A ■•pair" for Mr Sjacods freoi 
the other Uflirersity might bo fonna 
in the Jato Mr Frederick Myeni, »ho. 


vith tsorc pbiioeophtcai and leas ar* 
Uat» tendency, eshiHted an eqnaUf 
J(ati^>eyant (tyie 

•* It* ehief njona»en» or Tofenoriee 
•t« t'tMgt and J'Aantana (London, 
ISSl) and Peen*, «*ttf Fn^' 

menu (London, 1S9C). 
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seed was cholced by many tares of monstrous and fatal growth. 
The least of these should have been (but perhaps was not) the 
necessity of working for a living, and not the necessity, but 
the provoked and accepted doom, of working for it mostly in 
obscure and unproStable, not to say disreputable, places, 
imposed upon a temperament radically nervous, “impotent, 
in the Latin sense, and unresigned to facts. That temperament 
itself was a more dangerous obstacle : and the recalcitrance to 
reli^on which it was allowed to induce was one more danger- 
ous still. There are no doubt many instances where rigid 
orthodoxy has proved baneful, even destructive, to a man’s 
critical powers, or at any rate to Hs catholic exertion of them : 
but there are also many in which it has interfered little, if 
at all. On the other hand, I can hardly think of a case in 
which religious, and of very few in which political, heterodoxy 
has not made its partisans more or less hopelessly uncritical 
on those with whom they disagree. Nor could the peculiar 
character of Thomson’s education and profession fail to react 
unfavourably on his criticism. It is bard to get rid of some 
ill effects of schoolmastering in any case; it must he nearly 
impossible, in the case of a proud and rather “ill-conditioned” 
man, who has not enjoyed either full liberal education or gentle 
breeding, and who is between the upper and nether millstone, 
as Thomson seems to have been, or at least felt himself, while 
he was a military schoolmaster. All these irons entered into 
a critical soul which might have been a fair one and brave: 
and we see the scars of them, and the cramp of them, too 
often,^ 

A journalist for one-half of his working life, and a professor 
— partly — of literature for the other, William Minto executed 

WUliam in both capacities a good deal ol literary work : hut 

Minto. jQost noteworthy contribution ^ to our subject 

consisted in the two remarkable manuals of English literary 
history which, as quite a young man, he drew up,* To say 

On men like Shelley and Blake, of Lctten Series, is not to be overlooked. 
couise, Thomson was free from most » Manual of £nffluh Frost Littra- 
of his “Satans ’’ : and he speaks vrell turt (Edinburgh, 1812); Characttrisiia 
on them. 0 / Englith PoeSt, from Chaucer to 

- His Defoe, in the EnflitK Men of mCey (Ediabtu^h, 18/4). 
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that these mamiala were, at the time of their publicatiou, by 
far the best on the subject would be to say little: for there 
were hardly any good ones. Their praise can be more of a 
cheerfully positive, and less of a ‘‘rascally, comparative” 
character. They were both, but especially the Poets from 
Ckaveer to Shirley, full of study, insight, originality, and grasp 
—where the author chose to indulge his genius. Their defects 
B» looia defects which it requires genius indeed, or at 

onEuQiuh least a very considerable sliare of audacity, to keep 
p^* out of manuals of the kind. There ia, perhaps, too 
much biography and too much mere abstract of 
contents — a thing which will never serve the student in lieu 
of reading, which will sometimes disastrously suggest to him 
that he need not read, and which must alw.ays curtail the 
space available for really useful guidance and critical illumina- 
tion to him when he does In the Prose there is something 
else. The book is constructed as a sort of enlarged prasts oa 
a special pedagogic theory of style-teaching, that of the late 
Professor Bain j and is elaborately scheduled for the illustration 
of Qualities and Elements of Style, of Kinds of Composition, 
There is no need to discuss how the schedole itself is faulty 
or free from fault; it is unavoidable that rigid adjustment to 
it- — or to any such— shall bring back those faults of the old 
Bhetoric on which we have alre-idy corornented,* with others 
more faulty than themselves. For clas3ic.il literature was very 
largely, if not wholly, constructed according to such schemes, 
and might be analysed with an eye on them; English literature 
had other inceptions and other issues. That Minto’s excellent 
critical quolities do not disappear altogether behind the lattice- 
work of schedule- reference speaks not a little for them 

Pew writers have lost more by the practice of anonymous 
// j 3 journaJiszo than the late Mr Traill He engaged 
^ in it, and in periodical writing generally, from a 
period dating back almost to the time of his leaving Oxford,* and 

* r. JTitL Oil., Tol. L 'Seventirt, had a staff not easilj sur- 

* 1 do not know whether he contrlb- paanble, and almoetf ntninduiff one 
uled to anything before that remerk* of the eerlier Engluh Xondon Ma9<K\ne 
eble period The Durle Slue, which, end of the French Globe. 

during lU short life in the esriiest 
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be bad to do with it, I believe, tiU Ms death, the extraordinary 
quality of his work recommending Mm to any and every editor 
who knew bis business. It was impossible, in reading any 
proof of his, be it on matters political, literary, or miscellaneous, 
not to think of Thackeray’s phrase about George 'Warrington’s 
articles, as to “the sense, the satire, and the scholarship” 
which characterised them. In the rather wdde knowledge, 
which circumstances happened to give me, of writers for the 
press during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, I 
never knew Ms equal for combination of the three. For a 
great many years, however, chance, or choice, or demand, 
HUcriiical directed him chiefly to the most important, as it 
strength. jg thought, and the most paying, but the most 
exhausting and, as far as permanent results go, the most 
utterly thankless and evanescent di\'ision of journalism — 
political leader-writing, with actual attendance at “ the House ” 
during the Session. And this curtailed both his literary 
press-work and Mb opportunities of literary book-work. He 
did, however, a great deal of the former : and the labours of 
the much-abused but sometimes useful literary resurrection- 
men, who dig contributions out of their newspaper graves, could 
hardly be better bestowed than upon Mm. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the literary side of his criticism — ^he was a critic of 
letters and life alike, born and bred, in prose and in verse, 
by temper and training, in heart and brain — remains in part 
of The New Lucian, in the admirable monographs on Sterne 
and Coleridge,^ and in the collection of Essays- issued but a 
year or two before his death. 

In the three last-named volumes especially, his qualities 
as a critic are patent to any one with eyes. The two mono- 

On Sterne ^^6 models of competence and grasp, but 

and Cole- they are almost greater models of the combination 
of vigour and sanity. Both subjects are of the 
kind which used to tempt to cant, and which now tempts to 
parados* To the first sin ilr Traill had no temptation — 

Both in the English Men of JaUcts. *• jThe Fiction artti other Essoyz 
The SUmt appeared ha 3SS2; the on Literary Subjects (Bocdon, 1S97). 
CoUridge in 1884. 
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wra::iT*r fctir Bits b?»ci frrrd wtia fcfs, csti^r Peci* 
rd£bj ccr Poisrirr'?:?' ’sns is 52« bis friTis;,, 

Pc: is Hts be^ ^Kccts cis^r » be ;^n^««■i. ss sszs 

nry cUtsz szis ia ccr dsr fcax^ c«se:, cr tire Resile to £r 
13 tie isce c? tie Kzliniza, arzl to £535 tie PirslT Mas. 
iisre ts Eo £n?5 cf szrfZEa bsc^ssez: — tie tarral cajreacT 
is *5 Jtds :a=rr<£red wiii as ft cccid hsrs been bv Jobzsca 
CT ty ScztisT* wbile tiete is co tms cf tbe liziitalicas of 
the C3S CT cf tie sli^l Phaiisaisax cf tie otber. Asd re: 
tie liters jri^ez: is ensrelj csafTscted bv tHs moral 
reedmie; t2» «ro ca not trespass ca each otber’s proticeas 
bv so C3:h as a hair's-breaddi. 

Ice titfe-parar of tie coHsewd Sxa^r, “Tie ^'eir Hedos.” 
ccraeets iiielf with several od:er psces in the Tolnme, “The 
Cusriev Polity Novel,* •Ssmcel EiehaitUon." “The Novel 
of Jtaaners," and, to some extent, “The Fntnre of 
Huboct.* Hr TraiU was a particnlarly good aide of the most 
characteristic prodnet of the nineteenth century: I doubt 
whether we have had a better. In poetry he seemed to me 
to ria a Utile, in one direction (just as, I know, I seemed to 
bin to M in the other), by insistinc too much, in the antiqoe 
fashion, on a general coity and purpose. He shows this, I 
think, here in the paper on “Maitbew Arnold,*' who, indeed, 
himself coaid hardly have objecied, for they were theoreticsilly 
mneh at one on the point Bnt as to prose fiction he bad no 
illusion*, and his criticisoi of it is consummste We have not 
a few instances of onslaughts upon corrupt developments of the 
art by critics great and small ; but I do not think I know one to 
equal 3Xr Traill's demolition of the “pnmr-novel" of to-day or 
yesterday. His highest achievement, however, in a single piece, 
•‘ntjTutifnis undoahtedly “The Future of Humour,” which 
^^'*'**^'* transcends mere reviewing, transcends the mere 
tausme, and unites the merits of both with those of the best 
kind of abstract critical discussion. One may say of it, without 
hesitation, (Ja redera; it may be lost in the mass, now and 
then, bnt whenever a good critic comes across it he will restore 
It to its place. It is odour a day, but not e/ or /w it: it moves, 
and has its being, as do all masterpieces of art, email and great. 
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sul specie cetemitatis. If it were not so idle, one could only sigh 
at thinking how many a leading article, how much journey- 
work in biography, one would give for Traill to be alive again, 
and to write such criticism as this. 

Others, great and small, we must once more sweep into the 
nimerus named, or unnamed. Mr Traill himself — for they were 

both of St John’s — may he said to have directly 

Others: inherited the mantle of Dean Mansel in respect of 

Mansel, ^ ^ i j i 

Venables, critical wit and sense, though the Dean had only 

occasionally devoted these qualities, together with 
kmighton, his great philosophical powers, and his admirable 
Chur(A’i:c pure literary criticism.^ Of the immense 

’ critical exercise of Mr George Venables, a little 
lacking in flexibility, sympathy, and unction, but excellently 
sound and strong, no salvage, I think, has ever been published; 
and though a good deal is available from his yoke-fellow. Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen,® this latter's tastes — as his father’s 
had done before, though in a different direction — led him away 
from the purer literary criticism. Of three other persons, 
eminent in their several ways, more substantive notice may 
perhaps have been expected by many, and will certainly be 
demanded by some. But Lord Houghton’s Monographs^ ad- 
mirably written and extremely interesting to read, hardly 
present a sufficiently individual kind, or a sufficiently con- 
siderable bulk of matter, for a separate paragraph. Mr Mark 
Pattison's dealings with Milton and with Pope, as well as 
with the great seventeenth-century scholars, may seem more, 
and more imperatively, to knock for admission. As far as 
scholarship, in almost every sense of the word, is concerned, no 
critic can surpass him; but scholarship, though all but in- 
dispensable as the critic’s canvass, needs much working upon, 
and over, to give the finished result. And Pattison’s incurable 
reticence and recalcitrance — the temperament which requires 
the French words r£che and revMie, if not even rogue, to label it — 
were rebel to the suppleness and morigcration which are required 
from all but mere scholastic critics. The happier stars or com- 

' See his Letters, Lectures, and Le- - Especially in Sbree Sahbalica. 
views; London, 1873. 3 London, 1873. 
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flexion of hb near contemporaTy, Dean Chnrcb, enabled him to 
do aotne admirable critical Trork on Dante, on Spenser, end on 
not a few othera, whicb will be fonnd in tbe English Hen of 
Letters, in Mr Ward's Eods, in his own Collected Essays, and in 
separate books. Dr Church combined, with an excellent style, 
much scholarship and a judgment as sane as it was mild, nor 
did he allow the natural drift of hb mind towards ethical and 
religious, rather than purely literary, considerations to draw 
him too much away from the latter. 

Sir Coventry Patmore has been extolled to the skies by a 
coterie. But to the cool outsider hb criticbm, like hb poetry, 
has somewhat too mach the character of “diaroondi- 
ferous rebbbh," — a phrase whicli, when applied to 
the poetry itself, did uot, I am told, dbplease him. For 
though, in Prifieipfg in Art' and Etligio Poetce? there may 
be a few things rich and rate, there is a very large sur- 
plaaage of the other constitnents of the mixture. Tbe short 
articles of the first rolame consbt almost wholly of it, and 
might have beeo left in the columns of tbe daily paper in 
which they appeared with a great deal of advaniaga* Indeed 
those on Keats, Shelley, Blake, and Rossetti, which unfortun* 
ately follow each other, make a four-in-hand good only for the 
knacker. 3Ir Patmore, when be wrote them, was too old to 
take the benefit of no-cIergy, to be allowed the use of under- 
graduate paradox. And as, unfortunately, he was a crafts- 
fellow, and a craftsfellow not very popular or highly valued 
with most people, hb denigration b all the more awkward. 
A man who says that The Barden of Ntnevek " might ha^ e been 
written by Southey" (and I do not undervalue Southey), must 
have an insensible spot somewhere in hb critical body. A man 
who says that Blake's poetry, “ with the exception of four or 
five pieces and a glea.m here and there," is mere drivel, must be 
suffering from critical hemiplegia. There are better things in 
the other volume, and its worst faults are excesses of praise, 

* tAodoo, 16S9. uitb«WTuDSplMe,”4adirh4tumbb£ah 

* Liniloa, IS93. in ■ book oe«d by bo aessi be nibbitb 

* I do not D3«an thM they wen rnb- ia * Bevipaper. 
bi^h there. Eubbith u only “cutter 
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always less disgusting, though not always less uncritical, than 
those’ of blame. But I am not here giving a full examination 
to Mr Patmore’s criticism. I am only indicating why I do not 
here examine it, as I am perfectly ready to do at any moment 
in a proper place. 

There were, I think, few English writers of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century who showed more of the true critical ethos 
Eilmund than the late Mr Edmund Gurney. I did not know 
Grirney. Mr Gurney myself, but most of my friends did; a 
situation in which there is special danger (when the friends are 
complimentary) of the fate of Aristides for the other person. 
But the good things which were told me of Mr Gurney I find 
to be very much more than confirmed by his books, though, of 
course, I also find plenty to disagree with. The earlier of them. 
The Poiver of Sound^ is in the main musical; and I have 
generally found (though there are some capital exceptions) that 
critics of poetry, or of literature generally, who start from much 
musical knowledge, are profoundly unsatisfactory, inasmuch as 
they rarely appreciate the radical difference between musical 
music and poetical music. Even Mitford fails here. But Mr 
Gurney does not. He was the first, or one of the first, I think, 
in English to enunciate formally the great truth that “the 
setting includes a new substance” — meaning not merely the 
technical music-setting of the composer, but that "sound ac- 
companiment” which, in all poetry more or less, and in 
English poetry of the nineteenth century especially, gives 
a bonus, adds a joanache, to the meaning. 

He was right too, I have not the slightest doubt, in laying it 
down that “metrical rhythm is imposed upon, not latent in. 
The Power speech”; and he went right, where too many scholars 
of sound, of high repute have gone wrong, in seeing that the 
much-decried English scansion-pronunciation of Latin almost 
certainly brings out to an English ear the effect on a Latin one, 
better than any conjectured attempt to mimic what might have 
been the Latin pronunciation itself. I was delighted to find that 
he, too, had fixed upon Tennyson’s "Eair is her cottage” (his is 
not quite my view, and perhaps we were both guided by a re- 

' LoDdoo, 1880. 
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ported speech of Mr Spedding's) as almost the mplus idira of 
" STjperadded " acdible and sisnal effect combined* And he 
is well worth rending on certain “illasions* of Lessing’s. 

The literarr part of The Povrer of ScranS. is, however, if not 
accidental, inddental mainly: not a few of the papers in the 

Terteiia second Tolome of Taiium Quid^ deal with litera' 

Qaii poje and simple. They are to some extent 

injnred by the fact that many, if not most of them, are merely 
strokes, or parries, or ripostes, in partiralar duels or mtlies on 
dependences of the moment. And, as I have pointed out 
in reference to certain famous altercations of the past, these 
critical squabbles seem to me almost invariably to darken 
counsel — hrst, by leading the dfapntants away from the true 
points, and secondly, by indudng them to mix in tbeir plead- 
ings all sorts of dims}*, ephemeral, and worthless matter. Kot 
the point, bat what Jones or Brown has said about the point, 
becomea the object of the writer'a attention ; he wants to score 
off Brown or Jones, not to score for the troth. So when Mr 
Crttfney contended with the late Mr Haeffer—another literaix- 
nasical critic, who did not, as Mr Gurney did, escape the 
dangers of the doable employ— when he contributed not so 
much a iertitLm, as a quartum quid to the triangular duel of Mr 
Arnold, Mr Austin, Mr Swinburne about Byron — he did not 
always say what is still worth reading. And he makes one 
or two odd blunders, such as that tbe Trench are blind to 
'^yordswo^th, whereas ‘Wordsworth's infioence on Sainte-Beuve, 
to name nobody else,* was very great. But he is always 
sensible,* and he always has that double soundness on tbe 
passionate side of poetry and on the peculiar appeal of its 
form, which is so rare and so distinctive of tbe good critic. 

These qualities should, of course appear in his essay on 
the "Appreciation of Poetry";* and they do. It is, however, 
perhaps well to note that, while quite sound on the point 
that there is a right as well as a wrong comparison, he, like 

* 2 ToU, Londoo, 1837. Quid" or “erow-bencE’* taiad. It ia 

* StKh u eres Gautier. cqaillj isdabit&ble th«C it lOMt coo. 

* tldi teasiblencas, no doabt, oogEt nos]; doe; sot. 

VJ char»ct«me tE« “Toituua * T. Q., rot iL 
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Others, hardly escapes the further danger of "confusing the 
confusion” — of taking what is really the right comparison for 
what is really the wrong. The comparison which disapproves 
one thing because it is unlike another is wrong, not the com- 
parison which is used to bring out a fault, though the unlike- 
ness is not assigned as the reason of the fault at alL But I 
am here slipping from history to doctrine on this particular 
point I think Mr Gurney, right in the main, might have 
been still Tighter; but in general I am sure that he had ad- 
mirable critical qualities, and I only wish he had chosen, or 
bad been forced, to use them more fully and frequently.^ 


^ I do not take special notice of R. 
L. Stevenson here, because his criti- 
cism, in any formal shape, belongs 
mainly to the earlier and tentative 
stage of hiB work, and never, to my 
fancy, had much fixity or grip, interest- 
ing and stimulating as it ia. I ven- 
tured to tell him, when I met him 
first, after the appearance of The New 
Arabian Kighti in London, that lure 


was Apollo waiting for him, not there : 
and I hold to the view. Others, such 
as Mr Henley (with whom also I rowed 
in that galley — a tight and saucy one, 
if not exactly a gallre capilaine), Mr 
Robert Buchanan, Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Prof. Bain, have passed away too re- 
cently ; and yet others must fall into 
the nuinerus. 



CONCLDSION. 


Tiiere 13 no need of elaborate aainmaTy of the stages of English 
Criticism as tbe^ have been given here. The tale divides itself 
into three pretty plain parts — the initial stage of Elirabetban 
Criticism, tentative, hesitating, and scattered; the Neo-Classic 
period, starting after eomething of an interval with Drydeo and 
continuing, though by no means witbont protest, to and almost 
beyond the beginoing of the nineteenth century; and lastly, 
the season, not entirely unruffled by dissent, of the discrediting 
of Hules and the more or less free appreciation of Results. We 
have aeea how idle it is to speak with bated breath of a roll 
and record which contains greater names, like those from Ben 
Jonson to Pater, and lesser, like those from Gascoigne and 
Sidney to Gurney and Traill. The record stands, and (when 
once set forth) can stand by itself, without hoal Nourish of 
tmmpet and waving of Sag. 

The blunder of belittling English Cnticism as it stands is con- 
nected with another blunder, (hat of regarding it as, whether good 
or bad, mainly unoriginal. Except in so far as the Elizabethans 
are concerned — and everything must have its " pupilkry " state 
— this is far from being justified. Diyden, it is true, looks and 
even speaks as if he were largely indebted to the French, but, 
as has been shown, everything that is good in him is almost 
wholly original, and when he follows he is almost always 
wrong. So again with Johnson — hts mistakes are traditional, 
his achievements (and they were neither few nor small) are his 
.own. The indebtedness of Coleridge to the Germans — in the 
way of general suggestion and of subjection to an atmosphere 
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of Stimulating quality at a susceptible time — is probably real, 
but it goes no further, and, in the sense in which it has some- 
times been interpreted, may be said not to exist. From the 
most original and geTTtiincd French writer of the eighteenth 
century— Diderot— it would he difficult to trace any influence 
on English Criticism till quite recent times, and Diderot him- 
self had owed much of his own attitude to English literature. 
The influence of Sainte-Beuve on Matthew Arnold was indeed 
immense— those familiar with the mighty forest of the Caiiserics 
will find its wood constantly furnishing the Arnoldian arrows. 
But Mr Arnold’s principles were not Sainte-Beuvian : they 
were, as has been said, ncotefo- classic — a novel and rather 
capricious selection and propagation of Aristotelian doctrine. 
We may alter the old boast and make it something less modest. 
Our critical glass is not small, and not a few of us at least 
have drunk out of it. 

But something about the general nature and progress of 
Criticism itself should perhaps be added. 

The difficulty of keeping a steady, achromatic, comparative 
estimate is not a small one, nor one easily got over. We have 
seen how, at one time, Criticism has been entirely bewitched 
by the idea of a Golden Age, when all poets were sacred and 
all critics gave just judgment; how, at another, a confidence, 
bland or pert as the case might be, has existed (and exists) 
that we are much wiser than our fathers. Above all, we have 
seen repeatedly that constant and most dangerous delusion 
that the fashion which has just ceased to be fashionable is 
a specially bad and foolish one, with its concomitant and 
equally unreasonable but rather less dangerous opposite, that 
the fashion that is in is the foolishest and feeblest of all 
fashions. Against all other fallacies watch and ward has 
to be kept. 

From these same dangers, however, the very fact of having 
steadily worked through the history from the beginning, even 
from so late a one as that of English Criticism proper, yet with 
a fair retrospect of the past and a clear comprehension of the 
present, should be something of a safeguard for writer and 
reader aUke. We have seen how justly Mr Rigmarole might 
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merely ssy"Here be tmha” bat "Here is reading which any 
jjcrson of ordinary inteJligence and edncation will find nearly, 
if not (luite, as delightful as he can find in any other depart* 
merit of lelles hltres, except the very highest triumplis of prose 
and poetic Fiction itself." 

Now, the removal of the reproach of injnstice, the removal 
of the reptoach of dwlcess, these are snrely good and even great 
things: while better, and greater stiU, is the at least possible 
institution of a new Priesthood of literature, disinterested, 
teaching the world really to read, enabling it to understand 
and enjoy, justifying the God and the Muse to Men. 

This is a fair vision j so fair, perhaps, that it may seem to be, 
like others, made of nothing more solid than "golden air.” 
That would be perhaps excessive, for, as has been poiated oat 
above, the positive gains under this New Dispensation, both of 
good criticism produced and of good literature freed from 
arbitrary persecution, have been very great. But, as we fore- 
shadowed in Interchapfer HI., there is another side to the 
account, a side not to be ignored If Buddha and Mr A.rnoId 
be right, and if "Fixity” bo "a sign of the Law”— -then 
most assuredly Modern Criticism is not merely lowless, but 
frankly and wilfully antioojnlan. It is rare to find two 
' ''* of competence liking just the same things; it is rarer 
to find them liking the same things for the same 
And so it happens that the catholic ideal which 
Criticism seemed likely to establish is just as far 
as frequently neglected or even outraged, as 
‘ of strict sectarianism, and without the same 
' '—century critic could render a reason, 
' ■ jg Chaucer, and taking exceptions 
50 neither was like Prydeo. But tlie 
’ D/yden because he is not like 

'’riy without excuse;— -and yet he is 
high places. If (as in another case) 
■J day what they ought to be, the 
/erted; but there certainly does 
chance of this in the one case 
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general herd of critics have frankly preferred, to judge authors 
as they found them. 

That the results have been in many ways satisfactory, it 
seems impossible for any one but the extremest of partisans to 
deny. The last and worst fault of any state, political or other, 
that of “ decreeing injustice by a law,” has been almost entirely 
removed (at least as a general reproach) from the state of 
Criticism. That a work of art is entitled to be judged on its 
own merits or demerits, and not according as its specification 
does or does not happen to be previously entered and approved 
in an official schedule — this surely cannot but seem a gain 
to every one not absolutely blinded by prejudice. Nor is it 
the only point which ought to unite all reasonable suffrages. 
By the almost necessary working of the new system, the ftr- 
sonnel of Criticism has been enlarged, improved, strengthened 
in a most remarkable degree. The old opposition of the poet 
and the critic has ceased to exist. It is true indeed that, as 
we have seen, it never existed as an absolute law ; but it was 
a prevailing one, and it deprived criticism of some of its most 
qualified recruits, or made them, if they joined, inconsistent, 
now like Dryden, now like Johnson. Nay, Coleridge himself 
could hardly have been the critic he was under the older dis- 
pensation, much less those other poets, of our own and other 
countries, who have enriched the treasury of a Goddess once 
thought to be the poet’s deadliest foe. 

Yet, again, putting the contributions of poets, as poets, on one 
side, the general literary harvest of the kind has been un- 
doubtedly more abundant, and in its choicer growths more 
varied, more delightful, even more instructive. A collection 
of the best critical results of the last century only, and only 
in English, would certainly yield to no similar book that could 
be compiled from the records of any other period, even of much 
greater length. From the early triumphs of Coleridge and 
Hazlitt, through the whole critical production of Matthew 
Arnold, to the work of writers unnecessary to enumerate, because 
all possible enumeration would almost necessarily be an in- 
justice, you might collect— not a volume, not half a dozen, but 
a small, and not so very small, library, of which you could not 
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merely say “Here be truths,” bnt “Here is reading which any 
person of ordinary intelligence and education will find nearly, 
if not quite, as delightful as he can find in any other depart- 
ment of MUs lettres, except the very highest triamphs of prose 
and poetic Fiction itself." 

Now, the removal of the reproach of injustice, the removal 
of the reproach of dulness, these are surely good and even great 
things; while better, and greater still, is the at least possible 
institution of a new Priesthood of literature, disinterested, 
teaching the world really to read, enabling it to understand 
and enjoy, justifying the God and the Muse to Men. 

This is a fair vision ; so fair, perhaps, that it may seem to be, 
like others, made of ootbmg more solid than "golden air." 
That would be perhaps excessive, for, es has been pointed out 
above, the positive gains under this New Dispensation, both of 
good ezitioUm produced and of good literature freed from 
arbitrary persecution, have been very great. But, as we fore- 
shadowed IQ Tnterchapter III., there is another side to the 
account, a side not to bo ignored. If Buddha and Mr Arnold 
be right, and if "Fixity” be "a «/gn of the — then 

most assuredly Modern Criticism is not merely lawless, but 
frankly and wilfully autinomiaa It is rare to find two 
critics of competence liking just the same things; it is rarer 
still to find them liking the same things for the same 
reason. And so it happens that the catholic ideal which 
this New Criticism seemed likely to establish is just as far 
off, and just as frequently neglected or even outraged, as 
in the old days of strict sectarianism, and without the same 
excuse. The eighteeotb-ceotuiy critic could render a reason, 
pro tanto valid, for patromsiog Chaucer, and taking exceptions 
even to Milton, because nei^er was like Dryden. But the 
critic of to-day who belittles Dryden because he is not like 
Chaucer or ililton is utterly without excuse; — and yet he is 
to be found, and fonnd in high places. If (as in another case) 
critics were to be for a single day what they ought to be, the 
world would no doubt be converted; but there certainly does 
not appear to be much more chance of this in the one case 
than in the other. 
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And so the enemy — who is sometimes a friendly enemy 
enough— has not the slightest difficulty in blaspheming,— 
in asking whether the criterion of pleasure does not leave the 
fatal difficulty: “Yes: but pleasure afo ; in demanding 

some test which the simple can apply; in reproaching 
“Eomantic” critics with faction and will-worship, with in- 
consistency and anarchy. Nor perhaps is there any better 
shift than the old Pantagruelian one — to passer oultrc. There 
are these objections to the modern way of criticism ; and 
probably they can never be got rid of or validly gainsaid. 
But there is something beyond them, which can be reached 
in spite of them, and which is worth the reaching. 

This something is the comprehensive and catholic posses- 
sion of literature— all literature and all that is good in all — 
which has for the first time become possible and legitimate. 
From Aristotle to La Harpe — even to one of the two Matthew 
Arnolds — the covenant of criticism was strictly similar to 
that of the Jewish Law, — it was a perpetual "Thou slialt 
not do this,” or “Thou shalt do this only in such and such 
a specified way,” There might be some reason for all the 
commandments, and excellent reason for some; but these 
reasons were never in themselves immortal, and they con- 
stantly tended to constitute a mortal and mortifying Letter. 
The mischief of this has been shown in the larger History 
generally, here as regards English, and there is no need to 
spend more time on it. Nor is it necessary even to argue 
that in the region of Art such a Law entirely lacks the 
justification which it may have in the region of Morals. 

But it may fairly be asked, How do you propose to define 
any principles for your New Critic? And the answers are 
ready, one in Hellenic, one in Hebraic phraseology. The 
definition shall be couched as the man of understanding would 
define it: and if any will do the works of the New Criticism 
he shall know the doctrine thereof. Nor are the works 
themselves hard to set forth. He must read, and, as far 
as possible, read everything — ^that is the first and great com- 
mandment. If he omits one period of a literature, even one 
author of some real, if ever so little, importance in a period. 
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he runs the risk of putting his view of the rest out of focus ; 
if be fails to take at least some account of other literatures 
as well, his state will be nearlj as perilous. Secondly, ho 
must constantly compare books, authors, literatures indeed, 
to see in what each differs from each, but never in order to 
dislike one because it is not the other. Thirdly, he must, 
as for as he possibly can, divest himself of any idea of what 
8 book io he, until he has seen what it is. In other 
words, and to revert to the old aimile, the plato to which he 
exposes the object cannot be too carefully prepared and sensi- 
tised, so that it may take the exactest possible rejection; but 
it cannot also be too carefully protected frona even the min- 
utest line, shadow, dot, that may affect or predctonnioe the 
impression in the very slightest degn^e. 

To carrj* this out is, of course, difficult; to carry it out in 
perfection is, no doubt, impossible. But I believe that it can 
be done in some measure, and could be done, i! men would 
take criticism both eerionsly end faithfully, better and better 
— by those, at least, who start with a certain favourable 
disposition and talent for the exercise, and who submit this 
disposition to a suitable training in ancient and modern litera- 
ture. And by such endeavours, some nearer approach to the 
“Pair 'Vision ” must surely be probable than was even possible 
by the older system of schedule and precept, under which 
even a new masterpiece of genius, which somehow or other 
"forced the consign" and establisbed itself, became a mischief, 
because it introduced a new prohibitive and exclusive pattern. 
I have said more than once that, according to the common 
law of flux and reflux — the Kevolution which those may accept 
who are profoundly sceptical of Evolution— -some return, not 
to the old Keo-classicism, but to some more dogmatic and less 
esthetic criticism than we have seen for the last three 
generations, may be expected, and that there have been 
not a few signs of its amval. But this is a History, not a 
Prophecy, and snfficient to the day is the evil thereof. 
Perhaps even the good is not quite so insufficient as the day 
itself, “chagrined at whatsoo’er if w," may be apt to suppose, 
“The Whole man idly boasts to find,” no doubt. Not many 
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have even attempted to do it; few who have attempted it 
imve succeeded ia lhafc comparatively initial and rudimentary 
adventure which consists in justly finding the parts. But 
Criticism is, after ail, an attempt, however faulty and failing, 
however wandering and purblind, to do both the one and the 
other. Ho Muse, or handmaid of the Muses (let it be freely 
confessed) has been less often justified of her children ; none 
has had so many good-for-nothings for sons. Of hardly any 
have some children had such disgusting, such patent, such 
intolerable faults. The purblind theorist who mistakes the 
passport for the person, and who will not admit without pass- 
port the veriest angel; the acrid pedant who will allow no 
one whom he dislikes to write well, and no one at ail to 
write on any subject that he himself has written on, or 
would like to write on, who dwells on dates and commas, 
who garbles out and foists in, whose learning may be easily 
exaggerated but whose taste and judgment cannot be, because 
they do not exist; — these are the too often justified patterns 
of the critic to many minds. The whole record of critical 
result, which we have so laboriously arranged and developed, 
is a record of mistake and of misdoing, of lialf-truths and 
nearly whole errors. 

So say they, and so let them say: things have been said 
less truly. But, once more, all this is no more Criticism 
itself than the crimes and the faults of men are Humanity 
in its true and eternal idea. C riti cism is the endeavour to 
find, to know, to love, to recommend, not only the best, 
but all the good, that has been known and thought and written 
in the world. If its corruption be specially detestable, its 
perfection is only the more amiable and consummate. And 
the record of tlm quest, while it is not quite the record of 
the quest for other Eldorados — while it has some gains to 
yield, some moments of adeption, some instances of those 
who did not fail— should surely have some interest even for 
the general: it should more surely have much for those few 
hut not unworthy, faint yet pursuing, who would rather per- 
severe in the search for the unattainable than rust in ac- 
quiescence and defeat. 
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For to him who has once attained, who has once even 
comprehended, the ethos of true criticism, and perhaps to 
him only, the curse which Mr Browning has put in one 
of bis noblest and most poetic passages does not appi^. To 
him the “one fair, good, wise thing” that he has once grasped 
remains for ever as he has grasped it — i/ he has grasped 
it at first Not twenty, not forty years, make any difference, 
'What has been, has been and remains. If it is not so, if 
there is palling and blunting, then it is quite certain either 
that the object was unworthy or that the subject did not 
really, truly, critically embrace it — that he was following 
some wilho'the-wisp of fancy on the one hand, some baffling 
wind of doctrine on the other, and was not wholly, in brain 
and soul, under the real inspiration of the Muse. That this 
adeption and fruition o! literature is to a certain extent 
innate may be true: that it is both idle and fiagitious to 
simulate it if it does not exist, is true. But it can certainly 
be cultivated where ie exists, and it probably in all cases 
requires cultivation in order that it may be perfect. In any 
fair state of development it is its own exceeding great re* 
ward,<»a possession of the most precious that man can have. 
And the practical value of the Art of Criticism, and of the 
History of Criticism (which, as in other cases, is merely the 
exposition of the art in practice), is that it can and does 
assist this development; that by pointing out past errors it 
prevents interference with enjoyment; that it shows how to 
grasp and how to enjoy; that U helps the ear to listen wheu 
the liorns of ElOand blow 
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W8? the ttUthoT of De Sacra Pom HeVraorum, which at once at* 
tained not merely an Eoglish Imt a European reputation. 

To diecoas the Hebrew echolaisMp of this famous book (which 
■was first published in 1753, and repeatedly reprinted, revised, 
translated, attacked, defended) would be wholly out of 
place here, even if the wnler bad not almost wholly for- 
gotten the little Hebrew he learnt at achool. It is still, I believe 
— even by specialists with no genera! knowledge of literature — 
admitted to have been epocli*niaking in its insistence on the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry. But to those who take the historical 
view of literature and of criticism its place is secure quite apart 
from this, ^ot merely in the Ecnaissance, bat in the Hiddle and 
even the Bark Ages, the matter of the Bible had been used to 
parallel and illustrate rhetorical end literary doctrines and rules. 
Bat Lowth 'was almost the first to treat its poetical forms from 
something like the standpoint of sound comparative literary enti* 
cism.^ Kow this, as the whole tenor of our book has gone to 
contend, was the chief and principal thing that had to bo done. 
If we have any advantage over the men of old, it is that we (or 
some of us) have at last mastered the foot that one literature or 
one language cannot prescribe anything to another, but that it may 
ieueft much. And ibia new instance of a IiteTsture*-*uuque in 
apeeial claims to reverence, unique likewise in the fact that is its 
heat examples it could owe nothing to those Greeks and Romans 
who have so hcneficcntly hot so tynssously infioenced all the 
modem tongues— was invaluable in its quality and almost incalcol* 
able in its moment. That Lowtb's exposition resulted directly or 
indirectly in not a little maladroit imilation of Hebrew poetry was 
not has fstolt ; his critical le*!soa was wholly good. 

Hurdis, a person now very much forgotten, had his day of interest 
and of something like position. He is not unfroquently quoted by 
„ , writers, especially by 8ontbey, of the great period of 
1800-1830, which he a little preceded, and he has the 
honour — rare for so recent a writer — of a whole article* on his 
poems in the Petrospeetive Peview. As o poet he was mainly an imi' 
tator of liis friend Cowpet — a fact which, with the title of his chief 
work, The Village Curate, will give intending or declining readers a 
sufficiently exact idea of what they are undertaking or relinquishing. 
Easy blank verse, abundant and often not infelicitous description, 
and unexceptionable though slightly copybook sentiments,* form Ids 


* He complies wth the reqniremenU 
of method and fsihion by dealicg^ener* 
all^ with the £od and Usefuuiess of 
Poetry, its Kinds and so forth. But all 
this we hare bad a thousand times. 
What we hara here apccIalJj' w a com- 
parison, and a new eompanton. 

* V'oL i p. 57 sj. 


* Southey, himself a proper moral 
■nan ia all conscience, but a sensible 
one trith.s}, somewhere remarlu, “said 
well but not wisely" on Hordis’s 

"Oire ns tbs steed 

Wbass feserons efforts bore the frlss sway, 

1 etre not for bis gnadsirs or bis dsm ' 

A Ruld echo of the rcvulutionary period^ > 
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poetic or versifying staple. As a critic I regret to find that my note • 
on him is “ Chatter and I do not know anything of his that makes 
me, on reflection, think this unjust. 

I should he half afraid that the interest which I feel in the next 
set of Prselections, those of Edward Copleston, — “ the Provost,” as 
he anticipated Hawkins in being to Oxford men, even 
college of Oriel, — might he set down to 
‘ that houUmia or morbid appetite for critical writings of 
which I have been accused, if I had not at hand a very potent 
compurgator. Kehle, it is true, was a personal friend of Copleston’s. 
But he was not at alt the man to let personal friendship, any more 
than personal enmity, bias his judgment; and he was admirably 
qualified to judge. Yet he says deliberately ^ that the book “ is by 
far the most distinct, and the richest in matter, of any which it has 
fallen to our lot to read on the subject.” I cannot myself go quite 
so far as that, and I doubt whether Keble himself would have gone 
so far when, twenty years later, he wrote his own exquisite Lectures ; 
but I can go a long way towards it. 

The future Provost and Bishop has, indeed, other critical proofs on 
which to rely,^ — the famous and excellent “ Advice to a Young Ee- 
viewer,” which I fear is just as much needed, and just as little 
heeded, as it was a hundred years ago, the admirable smashing of 
the Edinburgh's attack on Oxford, and other matters, — but the Pree- 
lections ® are the chief and principal thing. Keble insisted that they 
ought to be Englished, but I am not so sure. They form one of 
the severest critical treatises with which I am acquainted ; and some 
of the features of this severity would, I think, appear positively 
uninviting in English dress, while they consistently and perfectly suit 
the toga and the sandal. But I must explain a little more fully in 
what this " severity ” consists ; for the word is ambiguous. I do not 
mean that Copleston rejects Pleasure as the end of Poetry ; for, on 
the contrary, he writes Delectare boldly on his shield, and omits 
prodesse save as an indirect consequence. I do not mean that he is 
a very Draconic critic of particulars, though he can speak his mind 
trenchantly enough.* Kor do I mean that he is a very abstract 
n-riter; for every page is strewn with concrete illustrations, very 
well selected, and, for the most part, un-hackneyed. 

His severity is rather of the ascetic and “methodist” kind; he 
resembles nothing so much as a preceptist of the school of Her- 
mogenes, who should have discarded triviality, and risen to very 
nearly the weight and substance of Aristotle. At the very begin- 

^ In a review in the British Critic ® First published at the end of his 
(1814), reprinted in Papers and Se- tenure in 1813. My copy is the 2nd ed., 
views, Oxford and London, 1877. Oxford, 1828. 

- See the Pemains, edited by his son. * See remarks on Trapp, pp, 6 and 7 
London, 1871. ed. oit. 
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niag he malccs 0 statute for himself, to eite so Itteratura hat Greek 
and Z^tin, and to use no language bni these. And he never breaks 
either rule; for though, on rare occasions, he refers to English writers 
— ^Itakespearo, JliUon, Drjden, Burke, Beynolds*— -it is a reference 
only, to books, or poems, or passages, never a citation. And in the 
second place his method is throngbont-^onstant as is his use of the 
actual poetic object-lesson— to proceed general categories, not of 
poetic kinds (ho ehnns that ancient and now well-bcacoaed quick- 
sand *) but of qualities, constitnenCe, means. His whole book, after 
a brief definition or apology for not defining, is distributed under 
four parts, — Of Tmitation, Of the Emotions, Of Imagination 
(Phantasia), and Of Judgment, — though he never reached the 
fourth,* owing to his tenure of the Chair coming to an end. After 
a pretty full discussion of the nature and subject of Imitation, he 
makes his link with his next subject by dwelling on the Imtlatio 
morum, and so of the Passions themselves. In this part a very large 
share is given to the subject of Senleniice — ‘‘sentiments," as Keble 
translates it, though, as I have pointed out formerly/ no single trans- 
lation of the word is at all satisfactory. The section 00 Imagination 
is very interesting. Coplcston is at a sort of middle stsge between 
the restricted Addisonian and the wide Philostratean-Shakespearcan- 
Coleridgean interpretation of the word. He expressly odmits that 
other senses besides sight can supply the material of Phantasta; 
but his examples are mainly drawn from material which ti famished 
by the sight, and his inclusions of Allegory, Mythology, &c., with 
other things, someticoes smack of an insufficient discrimmatioo 
between Imagination and Fancy. Indeed the fact that ho is Prsi- 
Coleridgean helps to give him bis interest. 

Kehlo mildly complains that Coplestoo docs not make use of that 
doctrine of Association which ho himself, writing so early, had 
lierhaps adopted, not from Coleridge bat direct from Hartley Wo 
hare, in our day, seen this doctrine worked to death oud sent to 
the knacker’s in philosophy generally; but there is no doubt that 
it can never be neglected in poetry, being, perhaps, the most universal 
(though by no means the universal) means of approach to the sources 
of the poetic pleasure. It docs not, however, seem to mo that 
Coplcston intended to mount so high, or go so far back ; his aim 
was, I think, more rhetorical, according to a special fashion, than 
metacritical. But his mediate axioms are numerous and often very 
informing : and his illustrations, as has been said, abundant, really 
illustratiyo, and singulariy recreative. He lays most Latin and 


> r. pp. 187 , 197 , 390, 229, 177 . 


that his definition of Judkium 10 Pral, 
2 seems to promise nothing less than an 
Inquiry into the critical and apprecia- 
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many Greek poets under contribution; but some of bis most effective 
examples are draum from a poet vrbom be does not critically over- 
value, but "wbo bas no doubt been, as a rule, critically undervalued, 
and for v-bom be bimself evidently bad a discriminating affection — 
that is to say, Claudian. 

On the Tvbole, the appearance of a book of this scope and scheme, 
at the veiy junction of the centuries and the isms. Classic and 
Eomantic, is of singular interest. Until intelligent study of the 
Higher Ebetoric — ^reformed, adjusted, and extended — has been re- 
introduced, such another ■will not come. But such another might 
come Tvith very great advantage, and tvould supply a very important 
tertium quid to the mere ^Esthetics and to the sheer Impressionism 
between which Criticism has too often divided itself. 

There is almost as much significance in Copleston’s suecessor, 
though it is a significance of a different kind. Por J. J. Conybeare 
„ , was the first Professor of Poetry to bestow attention on 

’ ^ *" ■ Anglo-Saxon ("Warton, even in his History, had not gone, 

with any knowledge, beyond Middle English), and so to complete 
the survey of all English Literature. Before his appointment he had 
held, as its first occupant, the chair of Anglo-Saxon itself ; and while 
Professor of Poetry he was a country parson. He died suddenly and 
comparatively young, and his remarkable Ilhistraiions of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry ^ were published after his death by his brother, who is 
actually responsible for a good part of its matter, so that the book 
is a composite one. It is thus mainly in its general significance — 
for Conybeare’s Prmlections as Professor were not, so far as I know, 
published — ^that it is valuable for us. But the value thus given is 
unmistakable. Conybeare’s individual judgments and ajiergus are 
always interesting, and often acute; but his real importance lies 
in the fact that he was almost the first — though AHtford, after Ellis, 
had attempted the thing as an outsider — ^to move back the focussing- 
point sufficiently to get all English Literature under view. Ivothing 
could serve more effectually to break up the false standing-ground of 
the eighteenth century. 

A curious but perhaps not surprising thing about Milman’s Pro- 
fessorship is that it aroused the ire of an undergraduate poet of 
Milman. rarest though of the most eccentric type — ^namely, 
Beddoes. If Milman really did “denounce” Death’s 
Jest-Book,- it is a pity that his lectures were (so far as I know) 


^ London, 1S26. 

- See Beddoes’ Letters (ed. Gosse, 
London, 1894), p. 63: “Hr ililman 
(our poetry professor) has made me 
quite unfashionable here by denounc- 
in'; me as one of a 'villainous school.’” 
These Letters are crammed vrith 
matter of literary and critical interest. 


I vras much tempted to mve them a 
in text as illustrating the 
critical opinions of a person in 'ivhom 
great "wits and madness Tvere rather 
blended_ than allied ; in the transition 
generation — the iTiczzanxnc floor — of 
ISOO-ISSO. 
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never printed, or at least collected, for there might have been more 
each things of the fatally intcreatu^ kind svhicb establishes the role 
that Professors ehould not deal, in their lectares, srith contemporary 
liteiatnre. It was certainly unlncky for a man to begin by objecting 
in one official capacity to beaih't Jttl'Booh, and to end by objecting 
in another to Stevens's tVellingtoa Monument. And that Jlilman 
had generally the character of a harsh and donnish critic is obvious, 
from Byron's well-known suggestion of him as a possible candidate 
for the authorship of the CLuarterly article on Keats, though the 
rhyme of “ kill man " may have had eomething to do with this. If 
ho wrote much literary cnticism we have little of it in the volume 
of Essaijs which his son published, after his death, in 1870. Even 
on Erasmus — surely a tempting subject — he manages to be as little 
literary as is possible, and rather less than one might have thought 
to bo ; and his much better-known llisloriet are not more so. 

Ignorance may sneer, but Knowledge will not even smile, at the 
dictum that not tho least critical genius that ever adorned the Oxford 
Chair waa possessed by John Kcble. Thero is some faint 
excuse for Ignorance. The actual Prtrtecrtojw * of the 
author of The Chrittiati Year, being Latin, are not read: bis chief 
English critical works.* though collected not so very long ago, were 
collected too late to catch that fiood-tide, in their own sense, which 
IS unfortunately, as a rule, needed to land critical works out of 
reach of tlie ordinary ebb. Moreover, there is no question but 
Keble requires ''allowanco"; and the allowance which he requires 
is too often of the kind least freely granted in the present day. 
If wo liave anywhere (I hope we have) a man as holy as Keble, and 
03 le.arned, and as acute, he wjU hardly express the horror at Scott’s 
occasional use of strong language which Keble expresses.* Our 
historic sense, and our illegitimate advantage of perspective, have 
at least tought us that to quarrel with Scott again, for not being 
“ Gatliolic " enough, is almost to quarrel with Moses for not Laving 
actually led the children of Israel into Palestine. And no man, 
as honest as Keble was, would now echo that other accusation 
against the great magician (whom, remember, Keble almost adored, 
and of whom ho thought far more highly as a poet than taanv good 
men do now) of tolerating intemperance j though some might feign 
it to suit a popular cant. 

But in all these respects it is perfectly easy for those who have 
oiico schooled themselves to this apparantly but not really difficult 
matter, to make tlie necessary allowance.^ And then, even m ihe 


* Praleetionet Aeadmica Oronii 
fi.abit'i annu 1SS2-41. Oxford, ISr-t. 
2 rols , but contiououalf paged. 

* Ocravonal Paptrt and Jitviticf, by 
Joliu hebie, U.A. Oxford and Loadatt, 


1877. 

* <kc. Pep , p. 62. 

* Ihe place BKHtperilousIyalatCTT 

1« the flirg uj Occ. Pap., p. £ 7 , « y, 

leigh Hunt and Aw nuenlii /Jlorm! 
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Endisli critical Essays — tlie “Scott,” the “Sacred Poetry,” the 
“UnpubUshed Letters of Warhurton,” and the “ Coplestou cej-ns 
incessu ^atet criticus. 

His general attitude to poetic criticism (he meddled little -with 
any other) is extremely interesting. His classical training impelled 
™ „ him towards the " subject” theory, and the fact that his 
^3lonS two great idols in modern English poetry were Scott and 
[EnjJiiA] Wordsworth was not likely to hold him hack. He has 
Papers. drifted towards a weir, pretty clearly, one would 

think, marked " Danger!” by asking whether readers do not feel 
the attraction of Scott’s novels to he as great as, and practically 
identical with, that of his poems. But no “classic” could possibly 
have framed the definition of poetry which he puts at the outset ^ of 
the Scott Essay as “ The indirect expression in words, most appro- 
priately in metrical words, of some ‘overpowering emotion, or ruling 
taste, or feeling, the direct indulgence whereof is somehow repressed.” 
Everybody will see what this owes to Wordsworth; everybody should 
see how it is glossed and amplified — ^in a non-Wordsworthian or an 
extra-Wordsworthian sense. We meet the pure critical Keble again, 
in his enthusiastic adoption of Copleston’s preference for “Delight” 
(putting Instruction politely in the pocket) as the poetic criterion.® 
And his defence of Sacred Poetry, however interested it may seem 
to be, coming from him, is one of the capital essays of English 
criticism. He makes mince-meat of Johnson, and he takes by 
anticipation a good deal of the brilliancy out of his brilliant 
successor, hir Arnold, on this subject. The passage, short but 
substantial,® on Spenser in this is one of the very best to be 
found on that critic of critics (as by an easily intelligible play he 
might be said to be) as well as poet of poets. Spenser always finds 
out a bad critic — he tries good ones at their highest. 

Still the Prmleciions themselves must, of course, always be Keble’s 
own touchstone, or rather his ground and matter of assay. And he 
The PriB dedication (a model of stately en- 

lections. thusiasm) to Wordsworth as Tion solum dulcissimm poeseos 
verum efiam divincB veriialis antisfes, strikes the key- 
note of the whole. But it may be surprising to some to find how 
“ broad ” Keble is, in spite of his inflexible morality and his uncom- 
promising churchmanship. He was kept right partly, no doubt, by 
holding fast as a matter of theory to the “Delight” test — pure and 
TOtuous delight, of course, but still delight, first of all and most of 
all. ^ But mere theory would have availed him little without the 
poetic spirit, which everywhere in him translates itself into the 
critical, and almost as little without the -wide and (whether de- 
liberately so or not) comparative reading of ancient and modem verse 

^ Occ. Pap., p. 6. = Ibid,, p. 150. S Ibid., pp. 9S-102. 
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which he displays. His general definititm o( Poetry here is slightly 
diiTerent from that pven above, aa was indeed required by his sub- 
ject and object. He presents it — at once refining and enlarging 
upon part of the Aristotelian one of Tragedy, and neutralising tho 
rinum dcemonum notion at once, — as mbtidium htnigm tuiminu, the 
medicinal aid given by God to sabdoe, soften, and sanctify Passion. 
Hut his working out — neee^rily, in its main lines, obvious but 
interesting to contrast with bis tnceessor Jlr Arnold’s undogmatised 
and secularised application of the same idea — U less interesting to 
us in itself than the aperpu on different poets, ancient and modem, 
to which it gives rise. Few pages deserve to be skipped by the 
student : even techrucal discosaion of the fsnuts ei arguta kind, as he 
modestly calls it, becomes alive under his hand on such subjects as 
the connection of Poetry and Irony (Pr<e/. v.) Hut there is a still 
higher interest in such things as tho contnat, in the same Pralection, 
of the undeviating self-consistency of Spenser in all his work, tlio 
bewildering apparent lack of central nnity in Shakespeare with its 
resolution, and the actual inconsistency of Hryden. All the Homeric 
stndiea de.<erve reading, the discussion of the Odysteg in Preel, xi. 
being especiaDy noteworthy, with its culmination in ® delightful 
phrase* about Naa«icaa which ousht to be generally known. 
Particularly wise and particularly interesting is the treatment of 
“Imitation" (the lower imitation) in Pm?, xvi., where those who 
are of our mystery will not fail to compare the passage with Yhla. 
How comfortable is it to find a poel-cnlic, so uncompromising nn 
dignity of subject, who can yet admit, and that with not tho fainiMl 
grudging, that it “ is incredible how mightily tho hidden fire is 
roused by single words or clauses — nay, by tho sound of nww 
syllables, that strike the ear at a happy nick of time,”' Thi» i* 
almost " the doctrine of the Poetic ilomest ” itstslf, though we nnut 
not urge it too far, and though it is brought in apropos of the 
gestiveness io poeti of antecedent poetic work- It is still 
against a still prevailing heresy. The abundant treatc«t 
^chylus * is also to bo carefully noted ; for, as we have oWervVkl. l^st 
mighty poet had been almoet neglected during the Keo-clss^dc 
The second score of Lectures is sliU technically dsTotoJ t.' t-s 
ancients, especially Pindar, the second and third 
critos, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace; but references to the 
not very rare in the first volume, become stiU mere fsqwet Ifre, 
and are Bometimes, os those to Spenser and Baaran i= thj raiw? 
of allegory,* and the contrast of Jason and Mseduf as 


* lupin accused h*r of "forgett>oj{ • .frei Jt.. 

h«f naodestf.” Keble «»yt of her: * It ecc eri w were 

“Cuju* jienoas nihil ntquam ant «crs *'C 

senuiUus habet *ut pudentius veter- ‘c-dlS. 
nia PoesU" (L ISU. 
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their chUdren^ very notahle. On his narrower subject, the judg- 
ment of Sophocles in Pml xxviii. is singularly weighty; and I 
should like to have heard Mr Matthew Arnold answer on behalf 
of his favourite. The comparative tameness, and the want of 
variety and range, which some (not all, of course) feel in the 
" singer and child of sweet Oolonos ’’ are here put with authority 
by one whom no one could accuse of StuvTn und Dranff preferences, 
or of an vmdisciplined thirst for novelty. Only on Theocritus, 
perhaps, does Morality sit in banco with Taste to a rather disastrous 
effect, and the fact is curiously explicable. His disapproval of 
Scott’s strong language, and his want of ecclesiastical-mindedness, 
and his lenity to liquor, had not blinded Keble in the least to Scott’s 
poetry; he had admitted the charitable and comfortable old plea 
of “ time, not man,” in favour of certain peccadilloes of Shake- 
speare; he is, in fact, nowhere squeamish to silliness. But be 
cannot pardon Theocritus for the Oaristys and such things, simply 
because the new Wordsworthian nature-worship in him is wounded 
and shocked insanabiliter. “Like Aristophanes,” he says, “like 
Catullus, like Horace, Theocritus betakes himself to the streams 
and the woods, not to seek rest for a weary mind, but as provoc- 
atives for a lustful one.” ^ This new “ sin against the Spirit ” 
is most interesting. 

On the other hand, this very nature-worship keeps his balance, 
where we might have thought he would lose it, on the subject of 
Lucretius. He contrasts the comparative triviality and childishness 
of Virgil, agreeable enough as it is, in regard to nature, with the 
mystic majesty of his great predecessor. The charges of atheism 
and indecency trouble him very little:^ the intense earnestness, 
the lofty delight in clouds and forests and the vague, the likeness 
to jaEschylus and Dante — all these things he fixes on, and delights 
in. I wish he had written more on Dante himself; what he has* 
is admirable. 

As to Virgil in person, though sensible enough of his merits, he 
says things which would have elicited the choicest combinations of 
Scaligerian Billingsgate; and brings out, in a way striking and I 
think rather novel, the permofeshtm, the ‘‘serious irritation” caused 
by the fact that Virgil either could not or would not give ASneas 
any character at all, and that you feel sometimes inclined to think 
that he never himself had any clear idea what sort of a real- man 
his hero was. This exaltation of the Character above the Action 
is very noteworthy. 


I «• 586. 

® ii. 641, He has a liking for Hor- 
ace ; but objects to him (not quite un- 
reasonably) as sordzdior quidem in his 
Epicureanism, when you compare lum 


with Lucretius. 

“ He allows him, as well as Byron 
and Shelley, the plea of vix compos 
in certain respects. 

* ii. 678 s®, and elaewhere. 
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Pa{. in /act, KebJe always is notflwniihy, and more. Mere modems 
may diamtsa him, with or without a teading, as a mill horse treader of 
academic rounds. Ha U nothing so bttle. Re is, in fact, almost the 
first represcntatire of tha Romantic moretaent who has applied its 
spirit to the coDsecrated subjects of study ; and he has shown, unfor- 
tunately to too limited a circle, how fresh, bow interesting, how 
inspiring the results of this and of the true comparison of ancient 
and modem may he.' Literary criticism — inde^ literature itself 
as aucli — was with him, it is true, only a by-work, hardly more than 
a pastime. Rut had it been otherwise, ho would, I think, twenty 
years before Arnold, hare given ns the tesulta of a more thorough 
scliolarship, a reading certainly not less wjde, a taste nearly as 
delicate and catholic, a broader theory, and a much greater freedom 
from mere crotchet and caprice. 

I am not quite so well acquainted with the whole work of Keble’s 
successor Garbett.* Elected as ho was, by the anti-Tractaiian re- 
the apparently far superior claims of 
I«iac 'WilJiams. his appomlmeut has generally been 
regarded as a job j and I had to divest myself of prej'odice in 
reading him. He has indeed nothing of his predecessor’s serene 
scholarship, aad little of his clear and clean taste. His form puts 
him at a special disadvantage. Instead of Keble's pure and flowing 
Latinity, you find an awkward dialect, peppered after the fashion 
of Cicero’e letters with Greek words, peppered still more highly 
with notes of exclamation, and, worst of all, full of words, and 
clauses, and even whole sentences, in capitak, to the destruction of 
all repose and dignity. He seems to have simply printed each 
I'railection m ha gave it ^the paginga ate independent), and then 
to have hatched them together without revision in volume form.* 
Rut one cannot read far or fairly without perceiving that, either 
before his election or after it. Garbett had taken the pains to qualify 
by a serious study of antecedent criticism — a study, it may be 
added, of which there is hardly any trace in Keble Garbett devotes 
especial attention to Longinus snd Drydeaj and though I do not 
(as I have formerly hinted)* agree with him in regard to either,® 


I I puss, as needlesi to (iwril on »t 
]eag;th, the excellence of bis scyl« and 
erpresiion in these lectures. "So 
acute to remark, so beautiful in Uq- 
gus;^," M JTewiaan says in the letter 


aytl.or''' to some one unknown, has 
not a few pen-corrections, apparently 
in bis own hand. 

* r. siyi , p. 112. 


• It » particularlv unfortunate that 
he has endearoured to construct a 
theory of Eonginua u a sUtesman- 
critic, companog tiica with Burke- 1 
hare already said that I do cot thick 
tlie ideotiScation of the author of the 
book with ZenobiVs prime minister 
in the least disproved or (with the 
matenaU at present st disposal) dis- 
provaUe- but itcertaialyunot proved 
to the point of serving as basis to 
web a theory. 
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it is beyond all doubt that be bad made a distinct and original 
attempt to grasp both as critics. He_ deals mtb Horace, of course ; 
but it is noteworthy that he has again aimed at a systematic and 
fresh view, taking Horace as the master of " Art Poetic, and 
comparing Poileau, &c. He has an abundant discussion of Scaliger, 
whom he'takes as third type and (rightly) as the father of classical 
French criticism, while Dryden gives him his fourth. He knows 
the Germans — not merely Lessing and Goethe, but Kant; and 
whatever the failures in his execution, he can “ satisfy the exam- 
iners ” not merely from the point of view of those who demand 
acquaintance with the history and literature of the subject, but 
from that of those who postpone everything to what they think 
philosophy. He refers to the climatic view of literature,^ constantly 
combines historical and literary considerations, and is altogether a 
“ modern." As has been said, I disagree with him more often than 
I agree ; hut I do not think there can he any serious denial of the 
fact that he was worthy of the Chair and of a place here. 

The tenure of his successor Claughton, afterwards Bishop, was 
but for a single term; and he seems to have left little memorial 
, of it except a remarkably elegant Latin address on the 
avg on. Lord Derby as Chanoellor, Elegance, 

indeed, was Olaughton’s characteristic as an orator,® but I should 
not imagine that he had much strength or very wide or keen 
literary knowledge and enthusiasm. Of Mr Arnold we have 
spoken. 

There were foolish folk, not without some excuse of ignorance 
(if that ever be an excuse) for their foolishness, who grumbled or 
scoffed when he was followed by Sir Francis Doyle. 
There had been some hopes of Browning, which had 
been foiled — if by nothing else — by the discovery that an Honorary 
M.A. degree was not a qualification; and it must be owned that 
curiosity to see what Browning would do tn prose on poetry was highly 
legitimate. Moreover, the younger generation was busy with 
Mr Swinburne and Mr Morris, who had not turned Tennyson and 
Browning himself out, and they knew little of Sir Francis. Better 
informed persons, however, reported of him as of an Oxford man 
of the best old type of “ scholar and gentleman,*’ a person of very 
shrewd wits, of probably greater practical experience than any Pro- 
fessor of Poetry bad ever had, and the author of certain things like 
"The Red Thread of Honour” and “The Private of the Buffs” which, 


' With reference to Sohlegel and 
Madame de Stael. 

- His sermons have been disrespect- 
fully spoken of ; but I think unjustly, 
I heard them myself in pretty close 
juxtaposition with those of Pusey 


and Wilberforce, and even with the, 
in both senses, rare discourses of Han- 
sel. In vigour and body they were 
nowhere beside any of these ; but 
they could fairly hold their own in the 
softer ways of style. 
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in tlioir own pecnliar style and division, were poetry sans phrase. 
The report was justified hy the new Professor’s Lectores.' They 
are iranWy exoteric; hot they are saved by scholarship from the 
charge of ever being popular in the bad seme. They adopt as 
frankly, and cany a little farther, that plan of making the lectures, 
if not exactly reviews of particular books new and old, at any rata 
cauteries bung on particular texts and pegs, which the vernacularism 
ation of the Chair had made inevitable, and to which Matthew Arnold 
himself had inclined gladly enough. They are, though not m the 
least degree shpsliod or slovenly, quite conversational in style. 
Put they deserve, I think, no mean place among the documents of 
the Chair. Their easy, weU*bred common-sense, kept from being 
really Philistine (which epithet Sir Francis good-humouredly 
accepted), not merely hy their good breeding, but by the aforesaid 
scholarship, by imtural acuteness, and hy an intense unaffected love 
for poetry, might not be a good ataple. But if the electors could 
manage to let it come round again, as an exception, once in a genera- 
tion or so, it would be well, and better than well. 

Of Pnumpal Shairp so many good men have said so many good 
things that it is almost unnecessary to add, in this special place 

Shsirp. context, the praise (which can be given nngrudgingly) 
that he has always, in lus critical work, had before him 
good intentions and high Ideals. Much farther addition, I fear, 
cannot bo made. When I read his question, “ Did not Shakespeare 
hate and despise logo and Edmundt”’ when 1 remember how 
Shakespeare himself put in the mouth of the one— 

I eir, but cot kiU«d '* ; 
in the mouth of the other— 


” Tlie » heel u come full circle ; I ao here " 5 
“ Yet Edmond we* ttlored" 


I own I sympalhUe with an unconventional and unsophisticated 
soul who, once reading this same utterance of Jlr Shairp’g, ros^ 
strode about the room, and sitting down, ejaculated, “T^at are 
you to dot What ate you to eftyl Whew aw you to got when 
a Professor ol Poetry, uttering each things in Oxford, is not taken 
out, and stoned or burnt forthwith, between BaJliol and the 
Randolph f" And there is an only less dreadful passage* of mis- 
comprehension on the magnificent close of Tennyson's “Love and 


* First Series {compriemg the “ Id- 
augural," with two others oa "Pro- 
TiQckl Poetry” aaj The Dream of 
GenmltM*), liindon, 1S89. A tecooil 


ajaieared in J877, 

* AtpeeU of Poetry {London, J881J, 
p. 30 

» lUd, p. 157. 
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Duty ’’—one of the greatest examples of the difficult “ Vmohnung 
close/’ the reconciliation of art, the relapse into peace. 

But the lesson of criticism is a lesson of tolerance. A complete 
and careful perusal of Mr Shairp’s Aspects of P-etnj, and of his 
other hooks, will indeed show that the apices of criticism, 
whether historical, or appreciative, or even philosophical, were be- 
yond his climb. He shows that constant necessity or temptation of 
eiv'aging in comment — eulogistic or controversial — upon tire ^hem- 
era critica of the time, which has been one of the ^7orst results of 
the change of the lectures from Latin to English. You could not, 
in the stately old vehicle, do more than occasionally decline upon 
such a lower level as this. Mr Shairp is always citing and fencing 
with (or extolling reviewer -fashion) Arnold or Bagehot, Hutton 
or Myers. Qnotidiana quotidie moriuniur ; and, though no doubt 
it saves much trouble to Professors if they can take out of a news- 
paper or a review, or even a recent book, on theii' way to Oxford, 
a text for an hour’s sermon, their state sab specie ckernitatis is 
far from the more gracious. Oxford is constantly making new 
statutes now ; I think one forbidding any citation from this Chair 
of critical or creative literature less than thirty years old would 
not be bad. 

More happy, if not always more critical, were his dealings with 
things Scottish, where sympathy lifted him out of the peddling, 
and transformed the parochial. On Burns (even though there 
must have been searchings of heart there) he could some- 
times, though by no means always, speak excellently; on Scott 
superexcellently ; on Wordsworth almost as well ; on the Highland 
poets (if we do not forget our salt-cellar) best of all, because he 
spoke with knowledge and not as Mr Arnold. His work is always 
amiable, often admirable: I wish I could say that it is always 
or often critical. 

The great achievement of Mr Shairp’s successor, Francis Turner 
Palgrave, in regard to literary criticism, is an indirect one, and had 

Palgrave. mostly done years and decades before he was 

elected to the Chair. Little indeed, though something, 
was given to the world as the direct result of his professorial work?^ 
As an actual critic or reviewer, Palgrave was no doubt distinguished 
not over -favourably by that tendency to “splash" and tapage of 
manner which he shared with Kinglake and some other writers of 
the mid-nineteenth century, and which has been recently revived. 
But his real taste was in a manner warranted by his friendships ; 
and his friendships must almost have kept him right if he had 
had less taste. He may have proBted largely by these friendships 

• Zandscape in Potlry (1897) was, only, collection of lectures, 
uniees I mistake, the chief, if not the 
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(n the composition of the two parte of that really Golden Tfensurt/, 
which, if it does not achieve the impoaaibls in giving evoryboily 
what he wants, all that he wanU, and notiiing that ho does not 
want, is by general confession the most successful attempt in a 
quite appallingly diiEcult kind. The second part, which has of 
course been the most criticised, seems to me oven more remarkable 
than the first, as showing an almost complete freedom from ono 
easily 'besetting em, the tendency not to relish styles that have como 
in Binco the critic " commenced " in criticism. 

Of Mr Coiirthope and his successors in tho Chair wo 
vur*"**^ aiQ happily precluded from 8pe.aking critically, hlay 
the bar not soon bo lifted I 
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Crokcr, John Wilson (l7bU IS'IK 
437,447, 462. 

Cyiithia't Jltitli, Hi note. 

Dallas, Eneas Bneetlnnd (1K2S «9). 
209. 464-400. 

Daniel, .Samuel (1662'inill}. 72 74, 
82, 100, 106. 

Dante, Zl«7.,43. 100, 118, 11.1, I45, 
790, .120 not', 321..'180, 3.’IS. IS? 
356, 3C6, 487 »q. 

Oaveruftt, Rlr Willftm llO'd) '18), 
105, ]07, 111, 

Barnett, 107 ri'lt. 

D< Avqm'Mit, %T, note, 
fH fnrtrjpT»leUu/iif, the, 7, 
DolieaiU/nfflKtAln^U, 125. 

c/tke Pf^hUk J'ri'ir, I Vi 

iJtJtnMOf t,% t>(. 

of J't^ry, 

2e5- 

—— o/ IHytM, 72-74. 

(U> ConqUiU '•/ 

Or'tAwf'i), ItiK, 

Deala; , y,% 





^ , ,l657-n3^'>- 

S».: 

mccy, J- , Elyo'*! ' 

‘*?C.:..s...-», - 

Ssw '" ®s 

C, 182- „ 18^ ftiiA sec BoAcau- ^ 

21. 22 sg.. 43. 

rulgon „y gpfsl 

4.320-3fA???::S11,327. ^\o 

® j" 426 sg. Epi^' 

20^ 5*7‘ •19^ • • — 

__ on SnJire, 12 j- - cH(ic>s'« >« 

__ 071 t/<e Giouniis oj ^ 

fracitdy, 

)lscov..nc..Jo^ 

o«a ‘5=. , 

407 ”0‘'* 

??l'vi’;-sSo>.»>- 

Drayton, ^2- “^tViorndenV 81 s9-> 

Dru;nmon<Hot 


lUU 

‘’fA-™o'.”' >”'• ' 

'31, 133, 143. loU n 
154, 158 sg., 1G5, t 

\«^*oT 8 ’"64,283: 340..332. 

S 45?; 466 U, 473,010. 

;’„®'joff(l659-p3). 146. 

'£S?:2u!25. 


E. E-. f’Jcnlir.Uin> t^n- 128'“°® ' 

Bltrncnts of ^ 

®\v.lwell (1816-1300^- 463. 

Ehvf'^^’f/'Lialo, 52 noic- 

Eraamns. >^'- 

, ct Dscmplastic, ^ 338 . 

. !S.'/n.S ««•.«• 

on Cnl.csin. 186 J. 

071 Oennis, „ , ^dtjon, 185. 

— 

230 i70fe. ^ 

— ^ nrtVs 288 

^ .-» ^ 40) 7tO(C, 

_ in Cnticism, 474 sg. 

'’il si Vo7 5 « “* 

«3,5>5. “jr./,. 

i5»-60). =1 

, lAfi Euripides, oiu. p face to, 123. 

Ene7.ina:3 iorc 

Bicitrsioiv, i ftr, o 

L. _ . _ 19R. 


hn, 10/, — 

.3^Benie.e,5’/7e. 323 note, 396, 
Is, Thomas (1699.1757), 


ijxciirmvni 

Babies, 

BaVric’Qncene, tho, 51. 
Farmer, Dr, 441. 


'ellUiam, Oweo tn- . 

Fitlduj.’ojj"'”’ 

^•n^, i97. 

Pinlajr. p og, 

^eclcao#, ii7 
JJ'tcktr, lisi. 

n.U. W ft 1«0). 69 ^ 


256, 2U 

327. ' 

■ //W £21 

®rtM*ft, Df 70 

»««y. 


»</«, sa ■-■• ‘. low,. 6) 

329 

«2.'' ■'““ (1818-9,, 

"'•itC.^M.Okcss. 

"2 W, ’'•*“■«« 


51S. 

««<, 69^ O-'-f.’.IfiJ; 

(27251^. 

Si^v '' ' 
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Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), 107- 

111 . 

Holmes, Robert (1748-1805), 526 note. 

Home, Henry, see Karnes. 

Homer, 286, 474 eg. 

Horace, 8, 266 eg. 

Horne, Richard Hengist (1803 - 84), 
373 note, 467 note. 

Houghton, Lord (Milnes, Richard 
Idonckton), (1809-85), 510. 

Howard, Edward, 107 note. 

Henry, see Surrey, Earl of. 

J., 107 note. 

Sir Robert (d. 1698 : his birth- 

date and those of his brothers E. 
and J. are very uncertain), 116 eg. 

Howell’s Letters, 111 note. 

Hueffer, Mr, 513. 

Hughes (editor of Spenser), 296. 

Hugo, Victor P. M. (1802-85), 302. 

Hume, Alexander, 92 note. 

David (1711-76), 195, 283-286, 

305 note. 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (1784- 
1869), 112noJe, 342, 344, 349, 356- 
361, 367, 413 eg. 

Hurd, Richard (1720-1808), Bishop 
of Worcester, 202, 246, 265-273, 
302, 305 note, 307, 383. 

Hnrdis, James (1763-1801), 527, 528. 

Hutton, Richard Holt (1820-97), 436, 
497. 

lago, Rymer on, 135, 136. 

jTcWer, the, 217. 

Imagination, and Faney, 358. 

“ Imagination,” Addison on, 176-181. 

<■ Iralac,” 217, 218. 

Impartial Critic, The, 165. 

Indian Emperor, The, Preface to, 

122 . 

Inner Life of Art, The, 495. 

Inquiry into the Principles of Har- 
mony in Language, 278, 279. 

into the Present State of Polite 

Learning in Europe, 231. 

James the First (1566-1625), 60, 61. 

Jeffrey, Francis (1773-1850), 342, 
384 note, 399-403. 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-84), 28, 115, 
162, 167, 191, 198, 207, 210-229, 
268, 278, 307, 327, 332, 389, 515, 
517, 518. 

Jonson, Ben (1573-1637), 27, 39, 68, 


80-92, 87 note, 88 note, 92noie, 93, 
100 eg., 107, 108, 110 sg., 133 eg., 
219 note. 

Joubert, Joseph (1754-1824), 374 
note. 

Julius Ccesar, Rymer on, 136. 

Dennis on, 167. 

Juvenal, Dryden’s Preface to, 125. . 

Karnes, Henry Home, Lord (1696- 
1782), 198-203. 

Keats, John (1795-1821), 218, 248, 
385 note. 

Kcble, John (1792-1866), 112 note, 
531-535. 

Ker, IV. P., 113 eg. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75), 44, 491, 
492. 

Kirke-White, 344. 

Klein, Dr David, 81 note. 

Knight’s Quarterly, 443 sg. 

Knox, VioesimuB (1752-1821), 232. 

ft 

La Casa, 60 note. 

La Croze, J. Cornand do [not to be 
confused . with his contemporary, 
M. Veyssifere de la Croze, a learned 
but fantastic philologist and anti- 
quary), 146 note. 

Iia Harpe, Jean Franfois de (1730- 
1803), 239, 399, 406. 

Lamb, Charles (1775 - 1834), 28, 
229, 342, 344, 346-356, 367, 413 
sg. 

Lamotte, Charles (! - ?), Irish divine 
and critic, 230 note. 

Lancaster, Henry Hill (1829 - 75), 
464. 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), 
386-389. 

Langbaine, Gerard (1656-92), 140, 
141, 163. 

Langhorne, 182, 486. 

Langland, 62 sg. 

Latimer, 33. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, 451. 

Leibnitz, 338. 

Lectures, Coleridge’s, 330 sg. 

on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 

195 sg. 

on the Age of Elizahttk, 367, 

368. 

on the English Poets, 362 sg. 

Lee, Sidney, 140 note. 

L’Estrange, 132, 184. 
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Leultig, OotthoIJ Epliralin (I720>SI), 
]49, 287 note, 29tf, SOJ. 324. 532. 
35D, 4t>S. 

Letter to a Friend <tf lioltrt Jiumt, 
Sll note, 

— — to a Young CUrg^man, 185. 

— to John ilwrray, 330. 

Letters on Chifotry, 202. 

on Chiratry and Jtomanee, 
28S sg. 

rope'j, 186. 

Lewej, 0«orgc Heniy (1812- 76), 
433-495. 

Uliai Orcgoriaa Oinldna (1476>)fiS2), 
151. 

Lives of the Poets, Hej-wood'a, J35 
note. 

— — Johaaon’a, 213 eg , 219 sg. 

- — Win»tanle>’'i, Hl> 
toeke, John (1632-1704), 178 sg., 
201 , 299 . 

Lockliart, John Oibsoo (1704-1654), 
414, 432-436 

Thonu 0658) 1623). 53. 
64. 

London, 514 note. 

London ilagaeins, The, 507 nol; 
Iioo^inn*, 2. 10 sg, 89, PC, 113, 163. 
108. 

X,«{)a (]« Ve£3 Carpio, Fails (1562- 
1835). 120fio/<. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, CotUeroo, 143. 
Lowall, James Bussell (1819 • 01), 
306. 

I.oirtb, Robert Uishop o( Loodoo 
(1710-37), 527 
Lucan, 82. 

Lucian, 142, 164, 352 
Lucretius, 233, 255, 3 JO 
Lyndas, 223, 233. 

LyJ^nte, 29 sg., 02 eg , 254 sg 

Orsyon, 254, 2S5 

Lyrieai Baiiads, Preface to, 311 sg. 

Macaulay, Thomas B. (1800 -59), 
131 sg , 141 sg., 225, 231, 367. 
332, 407, 442-448 
Machines ’’ and “ ilsehinery,” 109 
sg.. 1C3. 

Msepherson {Oaw'an), 197 
Maginn. WjUimu (1793-1^42), 290. 
Jfa.tf (if the Mu'i. the, 334. 

Malory, Sir Thomas, 38 
Masse], Henry Loogueeills (1320- 
71), 610. 


Jfrtr*?jna//«, CoIerlJge's, 330 sg. 

J/anaism tad iloHao, (33. 

J/artuj lAe Lpieurean, 499. 

3farlovc. BB, 138. 

Jfarttnus Scrtblenis, 185. 

Mason. Jobd (I7O6'03), 272-275. 

IViIlism, 250 sg. 

31assDn, Prof., 73 note, 431 vote, 
433. 

Meditatiem on a Broem^iek, 184. 

bteres, Fraoeis (1585'JC47J. 70. 

Jterry Witts of Windsor, Dennis on, 
187. 

Mickle. 1 82 

Aim. John Stuart (IS08.73|, 467. 

AlWar. J U.2J9«o/e 

Alilman, Henry Hart (i731-(S6S), 
462. 630. 53J. 

Alilnes, see Houghton. 

Milton, John (1608-74), J05, I3S, 
J39. 142. 150 note. 168 */., 172, 
176 sg, 1S2, 200, 213 eg, 233, 
254. 289. 322, 539, 389, 478 sg. 

••Minim. Dick,” 217. 

Mioto, VTilliam (1845 - 93], 506, 
507. 

iltKedaniu, Drydsn’s Preface to, 
124 sg. 

■— .(Btthetie and Literary, 3S5 

Alitford, TVilliam (1744-IS27), 47 
note, 276-278, 444- 

MoliCru. 1)8 07. 

Alontago (I/ord nallfax), 172. 

Mrs (Etiasbeth BobiosoD)(1720‘ 
1810). 286 note 

Montaigne, Michel de (15.73 -82), 

88 . 

Montgomery, Hubert, 493 

2I(nithly Jlmew, the, 230 

Morley, Prof. H., 45 note. 

Mortt iTArthur, the, 58. 

Mulcasler, Richard (1530M611}, 92 
note. 

Mnlgr»Te, John ShefBeld, Earl of, 
later Duke of Buckinghamshire 
(1649-1721), 142. 

Alyert, Freileric WilHata Henry, 
(1643-190)), 505 nole. 

New World Discovered in the Jfoon, 
the. 81 note. 

IHcolas, Sir N. Harris (1799-1848), 
393, 394. 

Jioeies Ambrosiame, 425 sg. 

X'otes if Instruction, 45 eg. 
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Obsen-ofioiis on PoiU-y, Ti^ nof«. 

on Spenser, 261 sg. 

Of Studies (Bacon’s), 75. 

Oldys, WiUiam (1696-1761), 190, 

247, 297, 298 and note. 

Omniana, 335. 

Omond, T. S., 276 note. 

On Translating Homer, 474 sq. 

Opitz, 408 notes. 

Orientates, Preface' to the, 278. 

Ossian, 59, 197 sq., 299. 

Othello, Rymer on, 135. 

Ovid, 124. 

Paculford, Prof., 491 note. 

Palerave, Francis Turner (1824-97), 
538, 539. 

Paradise Lost, 176 sg. 

Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 125. 

Parnassus, The English, 159 note. 

Pater, Walter Horatio (1839-94), 
49.7, ,504. 

Patmore, Coventry K. D. (1823-90), 
511, 512. 

Patrizzi, Francesco (1529-97) [not to 
be confused ■'vith the Siennese Bp. 
of Gaeta, in the generation before, 
who wrote on politics, &c.], anti- 
Peripatetic philosopher and critic, 
23 sq., 151. 

Pattison, Mark (1813-84), 510. 

Paul, Kegan, 491. 

Peacock, Thomas Ixive (1785-1866), 
317 note, 3S4, 490. 

Peacham, Henry (1576 ’-1643?), 70. 

Pecock, Reginald (1395-1460), 34. 

Pemberton, Henry (1694-1771), 276 
note. 

Pepys, 117 note. 

Percy, Thomas (1729-1811), Bishop 
of Dromore, 212, 246, 257-259, 
307. 

Perceforcst, 43. 

Peri Bathoiis, 185. 

“Person of Quality,” the (who re- 
wrote Spenser), 154 note. 

Petrarch, 82. 

Petronius, 17, 84 note, 319 note. 

Phalaris, the Pseudo-, 141, 142. 

Pharonnida, 383, 400. 

Philips, Ambrose (16751-1749), 247 
note. 

Phillips, Edward (1630-96), 138, 139, 
354. 

Philological Enquiries, 206 sq. 


Philosophical Arrangements, 206. 

Philosophy of Rhetoric, 203-206. 

Philostratus, 3S5 note. 

Photins, 13. 

Pindar, Peter, see Wolcot. 

Pigna, Giovanbattista {fl. e. 1560), 
3S. 

Plain Spealcer, The, 369, 370. 

Plato, 2, 3, 37, 384. 

PMinde, the, 24, 97, 103. 

Plutarch, 9, 37. 

Poetaster, the, 81. 

“ Poetic Moment, The,” 485 sq. 

Politian (Angelo Ambrogini, sur- 
named Poliziano) (1557-94), 142, 
188, 387, 406. 

Polyeucte, 119. 

Pomfret, John, 221, 228. 

Pompie, 119. 

Poole, Joshua (fi. c. 1650), 159 
note. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 151, 
153, 157, 162. 165 sq., 171 note, 
186-194, 223 sq., 236, 259, 260, 
285, 299, 310, 383, 389-392. 

Poioer of Sound, The, 512. 

of Kumhers, The, in Prose and 

Poetry, 273-275. 

Praleciioncs Academical, Garbett’s, 
112 note. 

Keble’s, 112 note. 

Trapp’s, 195. 

See (ioplestone, Keble, &o. 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads, &o., 310 
sq. 

to Mr Arnold’s Poems, 470 sq. 

Prior, 152, 161, 162, 296. 

Principles of Success in Literature, 
The, 493 sg. 

Promos and Cassandra, Preface to, 
69 7iote. 

Proposal for Correcting the English 
Tongue, 185. 

Pursuits of Literature, The, 397 sg. 

Puttenham, George, (Jl. c. 1 580), 
65-69. 

Pye, 276. 

Quarterly Review, The, 323 note. 

Quintilian, 17 sq., 34 note, 81 sq., 
188, 204, and passim, 332, 338 
note. 

Rabelais, Frangois (1495-1553), 33, 
188, 335. 
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HAcIae, 385. 

H&dclifTe, Mrs, 363. 

Ralogb, Prof., 312 noU, 322»ioJe, 326 
nofe. 

llslph, James (1606 .*-62], 163 iMt. 
/'anWrr, 27k, 213 tq, 
li^msay, Allan, 100, 247. 

Bandolpb, John (1740>1813), Biabop 
ol London, 620 note. 

Rapin, Rymer's Preface to, 132 tg, 

213 *9. 

^ecnations of ChHalophir Horfk, 425 
* 7 . 

HeKtnr^aly TA<, 152 tiots. 

HfjKttd Addntits, 3U9 
Utlapse, ne, Collier on. 198, 

J>'el!quv, Percy'i, 25S tq. 
lUmarli on holy, 172 
*>— on th« Pa.pt gf iht Loci, 163 
Reppber, illsa Agnes, 339 note 
Pttroiptcln* PevKV, 393, 39C. 
jP««7i4 <iflJ Cbuft/tv, King James's, 59 
sj. 

Reynolds, Sir J., 476. 

PKa/iamanlhus, 344nole. 

Phtloriti Ve Qaincey «o, 434 <4. 

Rhys, K, 311 nott, 389 note. 390 
note. 

Rlebardson, 860, 8G7 
Rlgaolt, Ikl, n., 1S5 note. 

Blt^on, S53. 

PtmlLadiei, Preface to, 114. 

Rharol, 39*. 

Rogers. Henry (1506-77). 4C7 
Poiliad, the, .lOi* nate. 

Rollo (B and F 's), Rymer on, *31 
Poman de In Pose, 43 note. 

Ronwd, Pjerre de (1524.85], 24 not', 
45 note, 97, 405 note. 

Roseoe, IV. C., 46? note. 

P.oacommoD, W. D1II00, EnrI ol 
(1633-85), 144, 172. 

Raskin, Jobs (1819- 1900), 3.1S, 
492, 493. 496. 

Rymer, Thomas (1646-1713). 131-137, 
US, 165 sg., 241,357, 407. 

Sadolet, IS9. 

Halate-Beuee.Cbsrles Auga8tm(lS04- 
C9),332, 340,416, 466 note. 
Sainle-Palaye, 295. 

Sallust. Cheke on, 33. 

Baud, George, 370 note. 

Sannararo, .taeopo (14SS-1S30), 58, 


Satyrane's Lettere, 323 note, 329 note. 
Savosarola, Oirol&mo (1452 93), 56, 

94. 

Scaliger, Jallos Ciesar (1484<IS53}, 
115, 145. 262, 332. 

Seheltiog, Prof., 27 note, 83 note and 
»g,, 87 note. 

SehiUer, Job. Chr. Friedrich (1759- 
1805), 335, 330. 

Scblegels, the, 331 note, 332, 383. 
^’choofoutsfer, I'ht, 35 sg 
^Aool^ Abuse, the, 52-54. 

Scott, John, of Amircl) (1730- 83), 
233 333, 

S«r Walter (1771-1632), 162 

noie, 342, 357, 383, 370, .373, 33')- 
3S2, 400, 4S6 note, 4D2, 499 
Sedicy, Sir C., IIG s?. 

StUeta PoemaCa Icalorum, 187 note. 
Seneca (L. Annteus 1), the tragedian, 

Senior, N ^W. (j790-I864!, 462 


537, 53S 

Shakespeare, 60, 82 S7., 89 eg, 101 
note. 115, 118 $7, USs?., 139, 149 
note. 167. 187, 197, 2I.IS7.. 218 S7 , 
235, 245 note. 294, 295, 290, 'J'lD, 
301, 330 tg , 335, 351 S7 , 363, 309, 
370. 407. 472 #7 , 4S6, 503 
■ Johnsoo'a Pr^aet to, 2(.3 eg 
— — — Pope'a Prunes to, 186, 187. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1K22), 
159, 342, 354. 370, 384, .i85. 
460. 

Sheostoae, Wilhatn (1714-63), 211, 
21c, 256, 257, 297, 312 
ShejAercts Kalendar, 50 
Sheriagbam, Robert (1602-78), 132 
note 

Short V'Kwofths Profan'nessand Im- 
moraltli/ of the Pmjhih Stage, A, 

142-144. 

V\e\o of Tragedy, A, 132 sq. 

Sidney, Sip Pliibp (1654-86). 54, .59, 
82.99 <7 , 115, 149. .339, 363, 367. 
Srlmt tronian. The, 120. 

Sjtnylos, 86 note. 

“Slccaddles,'’ 252. 

Smart, Christopher, 237. 

Smeaton, 0)ner, 79 note. 

— Sydney, 462 
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Smeaton, 'William H. (1808-72), 455, 
note. 

Smith, Erof. Adam, 195, 281 note. 

Gregory, 27 note, 59 note, 

65 note, 70 note, 72 note, 132 note, 
159 note, 175 note, 276 note. 

Niohol, 158 note, 261 note, 296 

note, 401 note. 

Sophocles, 285, 286. 

Southern, Henry (1799-1853), 393. 
Southey, Kohert (1774-1843), 328 
note, 335, 339, 342-347, 353, 354, 
382, 527 note. 

Specimens, Camphell’a, 382. 

Lamb’s, 350. 

of British Critics, 426 eg. 

Spence, Joseph (1698-1768), 153, 171 
note, 187, 188, 526. 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-99), 48-52, 
845?., 109, 133, 139, 154, 171-181, 
215 sq., 257, 261 eg., 264, 269 sg., 
296, 297, 335, 359, 366, 383, 411, 
426 sg. 

Spenser Sedivivus, 154 note. 

Spirit of the Age, The, 372, 373. 

Sprat, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester 
(1635-1713), 138, 145, 189. 

Sta6l, A. L. Germaine Neoker, lime. 

de (1766-1817), 401 sg. 

Stanyburst, 60 note. 

Stapfer, M. Paul, 404 note. 

Steele, Sir Richard (1672-1729), 181. 
Stephen, Sir James (1789-1859), 467- 
— — Sir J. Fitzjames (1829-94), 
510. 

Sir Leslie, 514 note. 

Sterne, Laurence (1713 - 68), 88, 
279-281, 299. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-94), 
361, 447 note, 614 note. 

Studies in the JBistory of the Renais- 
sance, 497 sg. 

Study of CeUic Literature, The, 474 
eg. 

Sturm; Johann (1507 - 89), 36 sg., 
notes. 

Style, Lecture on, Coleridge’s, 336 sg. 

De Quincey on, 434 sg. 

Suckling, 196. 

Surrey, Earl of (1517 ?-47), 42 sg. 
Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), 182- 
1S5, 299, 339. 

Swinburne, Mr, 159 note. 

Symonds, John Addington (1840- 
93), 504, 505. 


Table Tail:, Coleridge’s, 334 sg. 

Haelitt’s, 371. 

Tak of a Tub, A, 184. 

Talfourd, 393 note. 

Tanneguy le Fhvre, 143. 

Tasso, Torquato (1644-95), 109, 133, 
269. 

Tassoni, Alessandro (1665 - 1635), 
154. 

Taller, the, 172 sq., 183. 

Taylor (the Water-Poet), 84 note. 

William, “ of Norwich ” (1765- 

1836), 450. 

Temora, 197. 

Temple, Sir William (1628-99), 141, 
171 note, 183. 

Tennyson, 218, 235, 437, 455-460. 
Terence (Diderot on), 285. 

Tertium Quid, 512 sg, 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811- 
63), 373, 452-455, 508. 

Theainim Poetarum, 138, 139. 
Theobald, SI note. 

Theocritus, 387. 

Theophrastus, 7. 

Thomson, James (I.), 211, 299. 

James (11.) (1834-82), 505, 

506. 

Tiokell, 251. 

Tory, Geoffrey (1480-1533), 33. 
Toxophilus, 36 sg. 

Tragedies of the Last Age, the, 132 
sg. 

Traill, Henry Duff (1842-1900), 341, 
342, 507-510. 

Trapp, Joseph (1679-1747), 195, 526. 
Tristram Shandy, 279. 

Tritical Essay, A, 184. 

Underhill, Mr, 146 note, 187 note. 
Unities, the Three. See especially 
Scaliger, Dryden, Johnson. 
Usefulness of the Stage, the, 166. 

Vanbrugh, 143. 

Vaughan, Prof., 384 note, 452. 

Sir W. (1577-1648), 70. 

Vauquelinde laFresnaye, Jean (1585- 
1607), 79. 

Venables, George Stovin (1810-88), 
610. 

Vico, Giambattista (1668-1744), 377 
note, 452 note. 

Vida, Marco Girolamo, Bishop of 
Alba (1480-1546), 86, 188 sg. 
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Virgil, 163, 215. SSS, 337. 

— — Dryd«o’« l’r«fic« to, 126. 

Voltaire, 77, £99, .305 note 

Walaewrlght, Tfaomaa Griffith»(1704- 
1852), a’O no*. 

Waller. 115*?, 172, 182. 

Walpole, Horace, 212, 245 note. 

Ward, Humphrey, hU 
PotUf 484 eq 

Warton, Joieph (1722-1600). 240, 
259, 261, 3i9. 

Tboniaa,theelder(l6S81-l745), 

62 note, 212, 626. 

— — > Thomas, the younger (1728- 
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